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The  preservation  of  the  remaining  memorials  of  our 
history  is  a  debt  which  this  generation  owes,  not  only  to 
itself,  not  only  to  posterity,  but  even  to  the  world. 

Let  each  member  of  this  Society  take  upon  himself  the 
task  of  ascertaining  in  his  own  neighborhood  what 
historic  associations  and  memorials  exist,  and  of  seeking 
to  awaken  some  public  interest,  some  local  pride,  in  the 
preservation  of  what  remains. 

Henry  Clark 

addressing  the  Rutland  County  Historical  Society 
at  the  Rutland  County  Centennial, 

January  15,  1881,  in  Castleton. 


FOREWORD 

Historic  structures  are  part  of  our  daily  lives  in 
Vermont.  We  live  in  them,  we  work  in  them,  we 
shop  in  them,  we  continue  to  use  them  for  the 
purposes  for  which  they  were  built,  or  we  find 
new  ways  to  use  them.  Whether  buildings  or 
bridges,  on  the  farm,  in  the  village,  or  in  the  city, 
these  historic  resources  are  a  living  history  of  the 
state  because  they  stand  as  powerful  and  readily 
visible  reminders  of  our  past.  Although  they 
sometimes  are  hard  to  recognize  because  we  live 
with  them  every  day,  they  can  tell  us  about  Ver¬ 
mont  history  if  we  take  the  time  to  learn  about 
them  and  look  at  them  when  we  travel  or  go 
about  our  daily  business.  This  book  will  help 
people  learn  about  buildings  and  history. 

Historic  buildings  also  make  a  major  contri¬ 
bution  to  the  celebrated  Vermont  environment 
that  is  crucial  to  both  our  economic  prosperity 
and  to  our  personal  well-being.  A  major  part  of 
how  well  Vermont  does  in  the  future  depends  on 
the  way  we  protect  and  enhance  not  only  our 
natural  surroundings  but  also  our  manmade 
environment.  Historic  downtowns  provide 
attractive  places  to  shop  and  work.  Industries 
locate  in  Vermont  because  of  the  quality  of  life 
here,  and  the  presence  of  our  history  is  one 
aspect  of  that  quality.  The  travel  industry  in  Ver¬ 
mont  continues  to  grow.  It  is  clear  from  every 
survey  that  travelers  come  to  see  our  country¬ 
side,  with  its  historic  buildings,  green  fields, 
forests,  hills,  and  mountains  working  together  to 
form  an  understandable  environment  of  human 
scale. 

We  must  make  a  constant  effort  to  protect 
historic  buildings  and  their  surroundings  and  be 
ready  to  intervene  to  prevent  the  forces  of  both 
man  and  nature  from  destroying  what  our 


ancestors  placed  on  the  landscape.  The  Historic 
Architecture  of  Rutland  County  is  part  of  the  effort  by 
the  Division  for  Historic  Preservation  to 
encourage  and  enhance  the  appreciation  and 
thoughtful  use  of  our  historic  architectural 
resources  and  to  save  and  protect  them  for  the 
future.  This  publication  identifies  and  docu¬ 
ments  the  resources  making  up  the  rich  architec¬ 
tural  heritage  left  in  our  stewardship,  and  gives 
citizens  of  today  information  that  is  needed  to 
plan  for  their  preservation.  It  also  will  provide 
future  generations  with  a  knowledge  of  the 
historic  architecture  in  each  town  in  the  county 
in  the  1980s,  and  will  serve  along  with  the  old 
photographs,  19th  century  maps,  and  bird’s  eye 
views  as  a  primary  source  on  the  architecture  of 
Vermont  and  how  it  developed. 

This  publication  would  not  have  happened 
had  not  William  B.  Pinney,  the  director  of  the 
Division  for  Historic  Preservation  from  1967  to 
1983,  had  the  foresight  to  recognize  its  impor¬ 
tance  and  find  the  resources  to  begin. 

I  hope  the  book  will  encourage  community 
pride,  and  that  it  will  be  used  by  property 
owners  to  learn  about  their  buildings,  by  local 
officials  in  planning  for  the  future  of  their  towns, 
as  a  resource  for  teachers  of  Vermont  and  local 
history,  as  a  guide  for  residents  on  Sunday 
drives,  and  as  a  way  travelers  from  all  over  can 
learn  about  Vermont.  More  than  this,  I  hope  it 
helps  us  all  recognize  our  heritage  and  the  value 
of  preserving  it. 


Eric  Gilbertson 
Director 

Vermont  Division  for  Historic  Preservation 
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PREFACE 

This  book  catalogues  and  describes  the 
historic  architecture  of  Rutland  County,  Ver¬ 
mont.  It  is  divided  into  introductory  materials,  a 
chapter  on  each  town  and  city  in  the  county,  and 
appendices.  Of  the  introductory  materials,  a 
foreword,  this  preface,  and  an  introduction  to 
the  Vermont  Division  for  Historic  Preservation 
convey  the  genesis  and  reasons  for  this  book,  a 
second  introduction  summarizes  the  history  of 
the  county,  and  an  “About  This  Book”  section 
explains  the  conventions  used  throughout.  The 
appendices  offer  guides  to  architectural  types 
and  terminology  and  to  historical  research 
related  to  the  county.  But  it  is  the  town  chapters, 
with  their  short  histories,  maps,  and  lists  and 
photographs  of  historic  structures,  that  are  the 
heart  of  this  publication. 

The  listings  and  maps  in  the  town  chapters 
constitute  the  definitive  catalogue  of  pre-World 
War  II,  historic  architectural  resources  recorded 
in  the  Vermont  State  Register  of  Historic  Places 
for  Rutland  County,  including  those  listed  in  the 
National  Register  of  Historic  Places.  Recogni¬ 
tion  of  the  need  for  complete  listings  and  the 
need  to  find  each  structure  listed  have  guided  the 
compilations.  Group  listings  (historic  districts 
and  complexes)  contain  entries  for  individual 
structures  because  planners  and  others  need  to 
know  which  buildings  are  included  in  the  State 
Register  and  which  are  not.  Numbered  maps 
pinpoint  all  sites  and  complexes  and  each  struc¬ 
ture  in  historic  districts. 

The  short  histories  in  the  town  chapters 
explain  the  significance  of  both  the  exceptional 
and  the  typical  architecture  of  each  community; 
structures  listed,  but  not  mentioned  specifically 
in  these  histories,  have  similar  significances,  and 
further  scholarly  research  may  reveal  for  any 
given  resource  new  historical  importance.  The 
histories  also  attempt  to  present  the  broadest 
possible  spectrum  of  life  associated  with  the 
architecture  of  a  community  so  that  all  may 
realize  the  richness  and  diversity  of  the  architec¬ 
tural  heritage  that  is  in  their  trust.  We  have 
emphasized  these  associations  so  that  historic 
value,  and  not  only  dollar  value,  will  be  consid¬ 
ered  in  decisions  that  affect  listed  buildings. 

To  foster  an  appreciation  of  the  architectural 
resources  explained  and  listed  in  the  town 
chapters,  we  have  paid  great  attention  to  pic¬ 
turing  and  describing  them  in  an  effort  to  high¬ 
light  those  attributes  that  may  inspire  their 
owners  to  preserve  them.  Profuse  photographs 
illustrate  representative  buildings  and  call  atten¬ 
tion  to  many  distinctive  architectural  features 
and  types.  The  building  lists  detail,  whenever 
possible,  many  of  the  elements  that  contribute  to 
the  historic  character  of  each  structure. 

The  individual  town  chapters  are  the  result  of 
an  extensive  process  of  field  review,  research, 


and  writing.  One  field  architectural  historian 
was  assigned  to  each  town  in  the  county  to  check 
the  location  and  condition  of  sites  already  listed 
in  the  State  Register  of  Historic  Places.  New 
sites  for  possible  inclusion  in  the  register  were 
recorded  if  they  met  established  historic  and 
architectural  criteria  (basically,  we  recorded 
major  buildings  built  before  1935  that  retained 
their  appearance  from  that  time).  Using  historic 
maps  and  readily  available  secondary  sources 
(listed  in  the  “Select  Bibliography”),  each  archi¬ 
tectural  historian  researched  the  history  of  the 
town  to  help  in  the  identification  and  evaluation 
of  new  sites.  Newly  recorded  sites  and  any 
already  listed  sites  that  had  lost  their  architec¬ 
tural  integrity  (their  historic  appearance)  were 
then  submitted  to  the  Vermont  Advisory 
Council  on  Historic  Preservation  for  addition  to 
or  removal  from  the  State  Register  of  Historic 
Places,  as  appropriate.  (The  listings  in  this  book 
for  both  the  State  Register  and  the  National 
Register  of  Historic  Places  are  current  as  of  Sep¬ 
tember,  1986).  All  buildings  or  structures  listed 
in  the  State  Register  for  a  given  town  were  then 
numbered  and  entered  in  a  computer  database 
to  generate  the  building  lists  in  each  town 
chapter.  The  architectural  historians  also  then 
drafted  the  town  chapter  histories,  which  were 
revised  and  edited  to  produce  the  histories  found 
here. 

Many  others  contributed  to  this  project. 
Chuck  Ryerson  of  the  University  of  Vermont 
geology  department  helped  greatly  in  the  devel¬ 
opment  of  our  mapping  and  numbering 
systems.  Local  historians  Dawn  Hance  of  Rut¬ 
land  City  and  Dorothy  Offensend  of  Pawlet 
shared  their  prodigious  amount  of  historical 
research.  A  number  of  other  individuals 
thoughtfully  reviewed  town  histories,  including 
representatives  of  the  historical  societies  of 
Benson,  Brandon,  Castleton,  Danby,  Fair 
Haven,  Middletown,  Mount  Holly,  Pawlet, 
Pittsford,  Poultney,  Proctor,  Rutland,  Sher¬ 
burne,  Shrewsbury,  Tinmouth,  and  West 
Rutland. 

For  their  service  in  aiding  our  research,  I  wish 
to  thank  the  staff  and  volunteers  of  the  Vermont 
Historical  Society  Library,  particularly  its 
librarian,  Reidun  Nuquist,  as  well  as  Barney 
Bloom,  Mary  Pat  Brigham,  and  Edward  Hoyt. 
Of  further  assistance  were  Nadja  Halpern, 
librarian  of  Special  Collections  in  the  Bailey/ 
Howe  Library  of  the  University  of  Vermont  and 
Gregory  Sanford,  State  Archivist,  and  Julie 
Cox,  Assistant  State  Archivist,  of  Vermont  State 
Papers.  I  am  also  indebted  to  T.  D.  Seymour 
Bassett  for  reviewing  my  historical  introduction. 


Curtis  B.  Johnson 
Editor 
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THE  VERMONT 
DIVISION  FOR 
HISTORIC  PRESERVATION 

The  Division  for  Historic  Preservation  is  the 
public  agency  designated  to  be  the  advocate  for 
historic  and  prehistoric  properties  in  Vermont.  The 
state  has  a  rich  heritage  of  historic  resources,  ranging 
from  10,000-year-old  Indian  sites  to  rambling  19th 
century  farm  complexes,  to  railroad-spawned  villages 
of  the  1870s,  to  gleaming  streamlined  diners  built  to 
serve  auto-borne  patrons  of  the  1930s.  Each  of  these 
buildings,  structures,  and  sites  is  important  for  what 
it  can  tell  us  about  our  history.  Prehistoric  archeolog¬ 
ical  sites  supply  information  on  the  lives  of  the 
original  inhabitants  of  Vermont,  who  have  no  written 
records  to  speak  for  them.  Standing  buildings  and 
structures  may  be  important  because  of  their 
significant  architectural  design  and  fine  material  and 
craftsmanship  or  because  they  illustrate  an  important 
aspect  of  history.  Often,  however,  they  too  help  tell 
the  stories  of  everyday  life  that  were  never  written 
down.  These  clues  to  understanding  our  past  can  be 
found  in  such  individual  structures  as  elaborate  man¬ 
sions,  simple  workers’  houses,  bridges,  factories,  and 
barns,  as  well  as  in  the  groups  they  form  in  village 
centers,  residential  neighborhoods,  and  farm  or 
industrial  complexes.  Historic  structures,  through 
their  locations,  architectural  features,  and  historical 
associations,  testify  to  patterns  of  Vermont  life  in  the 
late  18th,  19th,  and  early  20th  centuries  and  serve  as 
the  visible  reminders  of  the  occupations,  activities, 
philosophies,  and  priorities  of  Vermonters  who  came 
before  us.  It  is  the  role  of  the  Division  for  Historic 
Preservation  to  protect  and  preserve  these  links  to  our 
collective  past. 

The  Division  fulfills  this  advocacy  role  in  a  number 
of  ways,  as  summarized  in  the  Division  mission 
statement: 

The  Division  assists  people  in  interpreting,  pro¬ 
tecting  and  enhancing  Vermont’s  architectural, 
historic  and  archeological  resources.  This  is 
accomplished  by  coordinating  public  and  private 
preservation  efforts  and  administering  federal  and 
state  programs  that  promote  preservation  activi¬ 
ties.  The  Division  also  maintains,  operates  and 
interprets  the  State-owned  historic  sites  to  educate 
the  public  about  the  state’s  history  and  provide 
interesting  places  to  visit. 

IDENTIFYING  AND  DOCUMENTING 
significant  historic  and  prehistoric  resources 
throughout  the  state  is  one  of  the  top  priorities  of  the 
Division  because  knowledge  of  the  resources  forms 
the  basis  for  all  other  Division  activity.  The  resulting 
inventory  allows  the  Division  to  assist  property 
owners  in  assessing  the  impact  of  government- 
regulated  and  private  actions  on  historic  properties 
and  plan  for  the  preservation  of  a  variety  of  resources. 
The  Division  sometimes  can  provide  financial 
assistance  to  owners  of  important  properties  that 
need  restoration.  But  perhaps  the  most  important 
tools  available  to  protect  historic  and  prehistoric 
resources  are  general  public  education  and  technical 
assistance  on  preservation  topics  and  problems. 

In  1947  the  Vermont  legislature  set  up  the  Historic 


Sites  Commission  (renamed  the  Board  of  Historic 
Sites  in  1959)  to  mark  historic  sites  throughout  the 
state  and  to  acquire,  manage,  preserve,  and  develop 
properties  of  historic  significance.  This  latter  task  has 
grown  to  include  responsibility  for  eighteen  sites  con¬ 
taining  fifty-eight  structures.  Many  are  open  in  the 
warmer  months  when  they  are  visited  by  over  100,000 
people  each  year. 

From  its  initial  narrowly  defined  role  that  focused 
attention  on  outstanding  landmarks,  the  Division  has 
evolved  to  keep  pace  with  ever-expanding  concepts  of 
preservation  itself.  Ideas  about  the  value  of  historic 
buildings,  about  their  potential  for  conversion  to 
other  uses,  and  even  about  the  definition  of  what  is 
historic  have  changed  over  the  years,  broadening  the 
arena  of  preservation  concern  and  activity. 

In  1966  the  National  Historic  Preservation  Act  was 
passed  to  preserve  the  “historical  and  cultural  founda¬ 
tions  of  the  Nation  ...  as  a  living  part  of  our  commu¬ 
nity  life  and  development.”  One  of  the  important  pro¬ 
visions  of  the  act  was  funding  to  the  states  for  surveys 
of  historic  resources.  Conducting  a  survey  of  historic 
buildings  became  a  focus  of  the  Division  in  the  early 
1970s.  The  role  of  the  State  of  Vermont  in  preserva¬ 
tion  activities  was  further  strengthened  by  the  1975 
Vermont  Historic  Preservation  Act.  It  created  the 
Division  for  Historic  Preservation  within  the  Agency 
of  Development  and  Community  Affairs  as  a  con¬ 
tinuation  of  the  Board  and  then  the  Division  of 
Historic  Sites.  The  Division,  also  designated  as  the 
State  Historic  Preservation  Office  by  the  federal 
government,  was  charged  with,  among  other  things, 
coordinating  historic  preservation  activities  on  behalf 
of  the  state,  conducting  a  statewide  survey  to  identify 
and  document  historic  properties  and  archeological 
sites,  preparing  and  maintaining  a  state  register  of 
historic  places,  and  cooperating  with  other  govern¬ 
ment  agencies  in  the  implementation  of  federal  and 
state  laws  on  environmental  protection,  local  and 
regional  planning  and  development,  and  land  use 
planning.  Federal  financial  support  to  aid  the  accom¬ 
plishment  of  these  tasks  has  weakened  in  recent  years 
despite  congressional  and  public  reaffirmation  of  the 
importance  and  value  of  the  work.  Federal  funding 
used  to  account  for  about  fifty  per  cent  of  the  Divi¬ 
sion  budget  and,  among  other  things,  financed  a 
matching  grants  program  for  restoration  of  impor¬ 
tant  buildings. 

Since  1986  communities  in  Vermont  have  had  the 
opportunity  to  become  more  active  partners  in  the 
historic  preservation  programs  of  the  state  by 
becoming  a  Certified  Local  Government  (CLG).  To 
participate  a  community  must  organize  a  historic 
preservation  review  commission,  which  advises  the 
local  legislative  body  and  planning  commission  on 
local  preservation  matters.  A  percentage  of  the  fed¬ 
eral  funding  to  the  Division  for  Historic  Preservation 
is  set  aside  each  year  for  grants  to  CLGs  to  complete 
or  update  the  Historic  Sites  and  Structures  Surveys 
for  their  towns,  prepare  nominations  to  the  National 
Register  of  Historic  Places,  develop  preservation 
plans,  prepare  publications,  or  develop  public  educa¬ 
tion  programs  on  preservation.  The  Division  helps 
communities  qualify  for  the  program  and  maintains 
an  active  partnership  with  them  in  furthering  the 
goals  of  preservation  at  the  local  level. 

THE  STORE  OF  HISTORIC  RESOURCES  in 
Vermont  reaches  into  every  corner  of  the  state,  valley 
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bottom,  mountain  top,  urban  center,  and  rural  coun¬ 
tryside.  The  vast  majority  are  in  private  ownership, 
but  because  they  stand  as  evidence  of  our  shared  her¬ 
itage  they  constitute  a  public  asset  that  goes  beyond 
the  limitations  of  private  ownership.  The  Division 
has  several  identification  and  evaluation  programs  to 
help  meet  the  challenge  of  preserving  these  resources. 
The  State  Register  of  Historic  Places  (the  Vermont 
Historic  Sites  and  Structures  Survey)  and  the 
National  Register  of  Historic  Places  document 
buildings  and  structures  that  meet  specific  criteria  for 
historical  or  architectural  merit,  either  as  individual 
sites  or  as  groups  of  buildings  such  as  historic  districts 
in  village  centers  or  urban  commercial  areas.  (The 
Vermont  Archeological  Inventory  for  archeological 
sites  parallels  the  Historic  Sites  and  Structures 
Survey.  More  information  on  the  Inventory  and  other 
archeological  programs  is  available  from  the  Divi¬ 
sion.)  The  Vermont  Historic  Preservation  Plan 
identifies  themes  in  state  history  and  prehistory  and 
provides  a  plan  for  preserving  the  significant 
resources  associated  with  them. 

The  State  and  National  Registers  are  used  by  the 
Division  in  its  legally  mandated  reviews  of  projects 
requiring  Act  250  (the  Vermont  Land  Use  and  Devel¬ 
opment  Law)  permits  and  those  involving  state  or 
federal  funds,  licenses,  or  permits.  Act  250  protects 
archeological  sites  and  historic  structures  listed  on  or 
determined  eligible  for  the  State  Register  of  Historic 
Places  by  considering  them  when  assessing  proposed 
projects  that  require  land  use  permits.  During  the 
permit  process  the  Division  makes  recommendations 
to  district  environmental  commissions,  who  issue  the 
permits  and  may  deny  them  for  projects  that  have  an 
adverse  effect  on  historic  resources.  More  often,  how¬ 
ever,  the  goals  of  project  developers  and  preserva¬ 
tionists  can  be  met  through  early  planning  coordina¬ 
tion  with  the  Division.  Any  other  projects  using  state 
funds  or  requiring  a  state  license,  permit,  or  approval 
must  also  take  into  account  resources  on  or  eligible 
for  the  State  Register.  Those  properties  listed  on  or 
eligible  for  the  National  Register  are  further  pro¬ 
tected  from  adverse  impact  by  projects  that  are  feder¬ 
ally  funded,  licensed,  or  permitted.  Controversial 
projects  requiring  Division  review  are  often  also 
reviewed  by  the  Vermont  Advisory  Council  on 
Historic  Preservation,  a  group  that  includes 
governor-appointed  preservationists  with  expertise  in 
architecture,  architectural  history,  archeology,  his¬ 
tory,  and  other  related  fields. 

Owners  of  buildings  listed  on  or  eligible  for  the 
National  Register  of  Historic  Places  may  qualify  for 
several  financial  incentive  or  assistance  programs  that 
are  administered  by  the  Division.  Owners  of  income- 
producing  buildings  on  the  National  Register  may 
qualify  for  a  federal  tax  credit  when  undertaking 
what  is  termed  in  the  federal  tax  code  a  “substantial 
rehabilitation”  if  they  preserve  the  historic  character 
of  the  building  according  to  standards  set  by  the  U.S. 
Secretary  of  the  Interior.  A  federal  grant  program, 
when  available  (funding  has  been  suspended  since 
1980),  provides  matching  grants  for  approved  resto¬ 
ration  work  on  National  Register  buildings.  Historic 
properties  on  or  eligible  for  the  National  Register  that 
are  owned  by  communities  or  non-profit  groups  may 
also  qualify  for  a  state  grants  program  for  restoration 
work  that  was  first  funded  by  the  Vermont  legislature 
in  1985.  These  grants  are  generally  under  $5,000  and 
must  be  matched  by  the  recipient. 


Besides  fostering  the  preservation  and  continued 
use  of  historic  buildings  through  financial  assistance 
programs,  the  Division  also  participates  in  planning 
programs  for  cultural  resources.  For  years  the  Divi¬ 
sion  has  contributed  technical  information  and 
funding  whenever  possible  for  the  preparation  of 
plans  and  specifications  for  single  buildings,  preser¬ 
vation  plans  for  downtown  areas,  village  centers, 
rural  landscapes,  and  preservation  components  of 
local,  regional,  and  statewide  plans.  These  plans  offer 
clear  direction  to  individuals,  groups,  and  communi¬ 
ties  for  the  preservation  of  the  significant  historic 
resources  of  the  state. 


STATE  REGISTER  OF  HISTORIC  PLACES 

Efforts  to  preserve  our  architectural  heritage  must  be 
based  on  a  thorough  knowledge  and  understanding  of 
the  historic  resources  in  an  area.  Surveys  identify  the 
buildings  and  structures  that  are  significant  and 
worthy  of  preservation.  These  inventories  should  be 
and  are  consulted  by  property  owners,  planners, 
researchers,  and  government  officials  as  they  develop 
projects  that  may  affect  these  properties.  The  Ver¬ 
mont  Historic  Sites  and  Structures  Survey,  begun  in 
1971  and  strengthened  by  provisions  of  the  1975  Ver¬ 
mont  Historic  Preservation  Act,  is  the  official  state 
inventory  of  all  buildings  and  structures  that  are 
significant  locally,  statewide,  or  nationally  for  their 
historic,  architectural,  or  engineering  merit.  This  list 
is  compiled  on  a  town  by  town  basis.  After  the  survey 
of  a  town  is  completed,  it  is  reviewed  by  the  Vermont 
Advisory  Council  on  Historic  Preservation,  which 
officially  enters  it  on  the  State  Register  of  Historic 
Places.  The  Council  is  a  review  board  appointed  by 
the  governor  whose  members  have  expertise  in 
architecture,  architectural  history,  archeology,  his¬ 
tory,  and  other  related  fields.  Although  the  survey  is 
not  yet  complete  for  all  towns  in  Vermont,  the  list 
already  contains  over  25,000  properties. 

Historic  properties  may  be  significant  for  a 
number  of  reasons.  The  criteria  for  inclusion  in  the 
State  Register  of  Historic  Places  cover  four  areas: 
architectural  merit,  engineering  merit,  association 
with  an  important  person  or  group,  or  association 
with  important  events,  trends,  and  patterns  of 
history. 

Buildings  with  architectural  merit  are  defined  as 
those  that  are  noteworthy  examples  of  historic  archi¬ 
tectural  styles  and/or  methods  of  construction,  the 
work  of  significant  architects  and  master  builders, 
rare  or  one-of-a-kind  buildings,  or  historic  districts 
made  up  of  structures  that  may  not  be  individually 
important  but  as  a  group  create  a  significant  historic 
environment.  Elaborate  houses,  churches,  and  public 
buildings  are  easily  evaluated  on  the  basis  of  architec¬ 
tural  merit.  Their  complex  ornament,  fine  quality 
materials,  substantial  or  innovative  structural 
systems,  and/or  evidence  of  skilled  craftsmanship  and 
advanced  concepts  of  architectural  design  and  style 
set  them  apart  from  other  buildings.  These  landmark 
buildings  represent  only  a  small  part  of  the  historic 
structures  in  Vermont,  however.  Most  of  the  architec¬ 
tural  fabric  of  the  state  is  made  up  of  buildings  that 
are  more  common  or  have  less  elaborate  architectural 
detail,  but  are  equally  important  and  equally  eligible 
for  the  State  Register.  They  may  be  vernacular 
interpretations  of  formal  architectural  styles,  good 
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examples  of  traditional  building  forms  (such  as 
Classic  Cottage  houses  or  bank  barns),  or  good  or 
unusual  examples  of  building  types  (such  as  factories, 
silos,  or  early  gas  stations).  In  contrast  with  many  of 
the  buildings  of  today  these  more  common  historic 
structures  also  exhibit  high  quality  materials,  design, 
and  workmanship.  Such  historic  resources  as  Cape 
Cod  houses,  rows  of  identical  homes  built  for  indus¬ 
trial  workers,  19th  century  middle-class  neighbor¬ 
hoods,  and  small  commercial  buildings  each  pro¬ 
claim  their  status  as  architecture  built  to  serve  the 
needs  of  people  in  their  everyday  lives.  They  are  what 
make  up  most  of  the  cities,  villages,  and  rural  land¬ 
scapes  that  merit  preservation. 

Engineering  significance  applies  to  structures  that 
are  not  buildings.  Covered  bridges,  metal  truss 
bridges,  and  masonry  arch  bridges,  carefully 
designed  and  built  of  sturdy  materials  to  span  long 
distances,  withstand  inclement  weather,  and  carry 
heavy  loads,  may  be  important  for  their  engineering 
merit.  Also  eligible  for  inclusion  on  the  State  Register 
are  historic  dams  and  docks,  engineering  systems 
such  as  the  intake,  use,  and  outflow  of  water  in  water- 
powered  mills  and  in  hydroelectric  facilities,  and 
industrial  properties  that  retain  machinery  in  place, 
thus  illustrating  historic  technological  solutions  to 
production  needs  and  problems. 

Structures  associated  with  important  historic 
figures  or  groups  are  also  eligible  for  the  State  Reg¬ 
ister.  The  figure  may  be  a  well-known  historical 
character  such  as  Vermont  hero  Ethan  Allen.  Often¬ 
times,  however,  he  or  she  may  be  important  for  a  con¬ 
tribution  in  a  smaller  sphere,  perhaps  as  the  owner  of 
a  major  local  industry.  Critical  in  the  assessment  of  a 
building  under  this  criterion  is  whether  or  not  the 
building  has  a  direct  relationship  to  the  years  when 
the  person  was  most  productive  or  achieved  his  or  her 
greatest  reputation.  Therefore  a  birthplace  might  not 
be  as  significant  as  the  home  the  person  lived  in  while 
running  the  biggest  factory  in  town.  Buildings  and 
historic  districts  can  also  be  important  for  their 
associations  with  ethnic  groups,  for  example,  who  left 
behind  diverse  neighborhoods,  churches,  schools, 
and  farms  bearing  their  distinctive  imprints. 

Also  of  significance  are  structures  that  have  associ¬ 
ations  with  important  events,  trends,  and  patterns  in 
local,  regional,  state,  and/or  national  history.  The 
events  may  be  ones  that  occurred  on  a  single  day, 
such  as  a  meeting  that  shaped  the  lives  of  people  for 
many  years  thereafter.  Historic  resources  associated 
with  such  events  might  include  the  meeting  site  or  the 
homes  of  the  key  people  involved  in  the  meeting. 
Buildings  can  also  be  significant  for  their  associations 
with  broad  patterns  of  history.  The  growth  of  govern¬ 
ment  and  development  of  county  seats  is  reflected,  for 
example,  in  village  centers  that  developed  around 
county  courthouses.  Readily  visible  evidence  of  the 
impact  of  the  railroad  can  be  seen  in  the  historic  train 
stations  remaining  throughout  the  state,  but  is  per¬ 
haps  more  noticeable  in  the  rapid  construction  of 
adjoining  warehouses  and  commercial  buildings,  the 
establishment  of  nearby  industries  that  procured  and 
shipped  goods  by  rail,  and  even  in  the  relocation  of 
village  centers  to  trackside  sites. 

The  criteria  for  inclusion  in  the  State  Register  are 
modified  by  several  factors.  One  is  age  of  the 
resource.  In  general,  a  structure  must  be  fifty  years 
old,  the  length  of  time  generally  acknowledged  by 
historians  as  necessary  to  establish  the  importance  of 


past  events  and  trends  and  evaluate  the  resources 
associated  with  them  in  an  unbiased  way.  Rare 
exceptions  to  this  guideline  may  be  made  if  a  more 
recent  resource  is  particularly  fragile  and  scholarship 
has  already  established  its  importance.  Some  studies 
on  such  structures  as  motor  courts,  diners,  gas  sta¬ 
tions,  and  World  War  II-related  sites  have  already 
been  conducted,  partly  in  response  to  the  destruction 
of  so  many  of  them,  and  allows  for  their  evaluation 
and  listing  on  the  State  Register  now. 

The  second  consideration  applied  to  properties 
evaluated  under  the  State  Register  criteria  is 
integrity— the  degree  to  which  a  structure  retains  its 
historic  characteristics.  To  be  eligible,  structures  must 
retain  most  of  their  important  historic  characteristics. 
These  include  location  and  setting  (is  it  on  its  original 
site?),  design,  materials,  and  workmanship  (does  it 
retain  its  original  important  historic  features,  its 
original  detailing,  its  evidence  of  historic  craftsman¬ 
ship?),  and  feeling  and  association  (would  people 
who  knew  the  site  or  district  during  its  period  of 
historic  significance  recognize  it  today  and  does  it  still 
evoke  that  link  with  history?).  In  historic  districts, 
while  most  properties  meet  both  significance  and 
integrity  considerations  and  thus  “contribute”  to  the 
historic  character  of  the  district,  a  minority  of  proper¬ 
ties  may  not.  They  may  either  have  been  built  too 
recently  to  be  considered  historic  or  may  have  been 
remodeled,  altered,  or  moved  to  a  new  and  inap¬ 
propriate  site.  Because  such  structures  are  either  too 
new  or  lack  a  sufficient  degree  of  integrity  to  merit 
status  as  contributing  components  of  the  district, 
they  are  classified  as  “non-contributing”;  they  are  not 
protected  under  state  and  federal  preservation  laws 
and  are  not  eligible  for  preservation  grants. 

The  Vermont  Historic  Sites  and  Structures  Survey 
documents  historic  resources  on  four  different  types 
of  survey  forms,  reflecting  the  varied  ways  historic 
resources  are  associated  with  each  other.  Although 
the  information  is  arranged  differently  on  the  various 
forms,  the  type  of  information  recorded  about  each 
structure  remains  the  same. 

Individual  buildings  that  stand  alone  or  perhaps 
have  one  or  two  related  structures,  such  as  sheds,  car¬ 
riage  barns,  or  garages,  are  recorded  on  Individual 
Structure  survey  forms.  This  form  has  check-off  and 
fill-in-the-blank  sections  for  standard  building  fea¬ 
tures,  space  for  a  narrative  description  of  the 
building,  a  statement  on  its  historical  and  architec¬ 
tural  significance,  a  sketch  map,  room  for  informa¬ 
tion  on  up  to  two  related  structures,  and  accom¬ 
panying  black  and  white  photographs  of  each 
structure.  Most  rural  houses  are  recorded  on 
Individual  forms,  as  are  structures  found  in  built-up 
areas  with  low  concentrations  of  historic  resources. 

More  than  three  historic  buildings  that  are  related 
by  common  use  and/or  ownership  and  form  a  single 
unit,  such  as  farms  and  industrial  facilities,  are 
classified  as  a  complex  and  are  recorded  on  forms 
called  Complex  survey  forms.  This  form  includes  a 
sketch  map  locating  all  the  buildings,  a  statement  of 
significance,  and  narrative  descriptions  of  each  struc¬ 
ture  in  the  complex.  Each  building  in  a  complex  is 
assigned  a  number  used  for  identification  on  the 
map,  in  the  description  section,  and  for  the  black  and 
white  photographs  that  accompany  the  form.  A  com¬ 
plex  that  has  many  modern  buildings  and  only  three 
or  less  contributing  historic  structures  is  recorded  on 
an  Individual  survey  form. 
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Large  groups  of  buildings  in  town  or  village 
centers  and  neighborhoods  are  recorded  on  Historic 
District  forms.  They  include  a  sketch  map  locating  all 
the  properties,  a  statement  of  significance  for  the  dis¬ 
trict  as  a  whole,  and  narrative  descriptions  of  each 
resource  in  the  district.  Each  building  receives  a 
number  that  is  used  for  the  map,  the  description,  and 
for  identifying  the  photographs. 

In  urban  areas  where  the  concentration  of  historic 
resources  is  so  great  that  arrangement  of  survey  infor¬ 
mation  on  any  basis  other  than  by  street  address 
would  prove  unworkable,  Urban  forms  are  used. 
Usually  arranged  alphabetically  by  street  name,  these 
forms  contain  a  statement  of  significance,  narrative 
descriptions,  and  a  small  black  and  white  photograph 
of  each  included  building. 

Much  of  the  work  for  the  inventory  is  done  during 
the  summer  months  when  warm  weather  and  the 
availability  of  graduate  student  interns  combine  to 
offer  optimum  conditions  for  conducting  the  survey. 
Every  summer  the  Division  for  Historic  Preservation 
employs  architectural  historians,  usually  students 
working  on  master’s  degrees  in  historic  preservation, 
architectural  history,  and  art  history,  and  trains  them 
in  the  history  and  architecture  of  Vermont  and  in 
survey  methodology.  Each  architectural  historian  is 
assigned  one  or  more  towns  to  inventory.  They 
research  the  history  of  the  town  using  old  maps, 
historic  photographs,  written  histories,  and  the  oral 
histories  provided  by  knowledgeable  older  town  resi¬ 
dents.  They  then  look  at  every  structure  in  the  town, 
identifying  which  appear  to  be  historic,  i.e.,  more 
than  fifty  years  old.  The  background  research  points 
the  way  to  the  locations  of  many  historic  structures. 
Architectural  details  of  the  buildings  themselves  also 
indicate  historic  character  to  the  trained  eye  of  the 
surveyor.  The  surveyor  then  more  fully  investigates 
each  site  that  appears  to  be  historic,  inspecting  the 
exterior  of  each  building,  and  in  non-urban  settings 
talking  with  occupants  about  its  history.  If  the 
building  or  structure  appears  to  meet  the  State  Reg¬ 
ister  of  Historic  Places  criteria,  the  architectural 
historian  photographs  it  and  records  information  on 
its  architectural  features  and  history  on  a  survey 
form.  Throughout  this  process  the  surveyor  works 
closely  with  a  supervisor  who  provides  guidance  and 
edits  the  completed  survey  forms.  The  forms  are 
typed  and  bound  with  the  photographs  in  volumes 
that  are  kept  on  file  at  the  Division  for  Historic  Pres¬ 
ervation  office  in  Montpelier.  The  records  are  avail¬ 
able  for  inspection  by  the  public  and  copies  are  often 
placed  on  file  with  the  local  town  clerk  or  historical 
society.  The  survey  records  are  also  available  on 
microfilm.  State  law  prohibits  use  of  the  survey  for 
commercial  purposes. 

In  1984  the  Division  began  entering  standardized 
information  on  each  surveyed  property  in  the  State 
Register  of  Historic  Places  computer  data  base.  Most 
sites  have  yet  to  be  entered.  Entries  for  each  site 
include  information  on  location,  architectural  style, 
property  names,  date(s)  of  construction,  names  of 
architects  or  builders  if  known,  building  materials, 
distinctive  architectural  features,  and  areas  of  archi¬ 
tectural  and  historic  significance.  Scholarly 
researchers  wishing  to  use  the  data  base  should  con¬ 
tact  the  Division  for  information  on  access  policies 
and  fees. 


CRITERIA  FOR  LISTING  ON  THE 
STATE  REGISTER  OF  HISTORIC  PLACES 

The  following  criteria  are  designed  as  a  guide  in  evaluating  poten¬ 
tial  entries  to  the  State  Register  of  Historic  Places.  Selection  is  based 
upon  the  quality  o/significance  in  local ,  state,  and  national  his¬ 
tory,  architecture,  archeology,  and  culture  as  it  is  found  to  be  present 
in  districts,  sites,  buildings,  structures,  and  objects  and  upon  the 
degree  of  integrity  of  location,  design,  setting  materials,  workman¬ 
ship,  feeling  and  association.  Properties  that  have  been  nominated 
or  are  determined  eligible  for  nomination  to  the  National  Register  of 
Historic  Places  by  the  Vermont  Advisory  Council  on  Historic  Preser¬ 
vation  are  included  in  the  State  Register. 

Criterion  11  is  designed  as  a  guide  in  evaluating  archeological 
sites  for  listing  on  the  State  Register  of  Historic  Places.  Selection  is 
based  upon  their  quality  of  significance  in  local,  state  and  national 
history,  prehistory  and  culture.  The  significance  of  a  site  is  deter¬ 
mined  by  its  potential  to  provide  information;  by  its  physical  condi¬ 
tion,  or  integrity;  by  the  research  questions  which  it  might  answer; 
and  by  its  educational  or  exhibit  value.  Its  significance  is  also  judged 
by  the  site’s  importance  in  relation  to  the  known  archeological  and 
historic  record  and future  research  needs.  The  significance  of  any  site 
may  change  over  time,  either  increasing  or  decreasing  as  knowledge 
evolves  and  research  goals  change.  The  significance  of  a  site,  and  its 
relative  significance  to  other  sites,  is  the  key  concept  upon  which  pres¬ 
ervation  priorities  are  based. 

There  is  a  large  difference  between  assessing  significance  of  pre¬ 
historic  and  historic  archeological  sites.  The  latter  relate  to  our  own 
cultural  tradition,  about  which  we  have  an  extremely  rich  and 
detailed  body  of  data  that  we  can  draw  on  to  assess  the  significance  of 
a  site.  Prehistoric  sites,  by  contrast,  relate  to  a  totally  different  cul¬ 
tural  tradition.  Our  body  of  data  relating  to  that  other  tradition  is 
much  more  limited.  Therefore,  the  significance  of  sites  pertaining  to 
prehistoric  traditions  is  not  always  immediately  evident.  A  site  that 
seems  of  little  significance  today  may,  50 years  hence,  turn  out  to  be 
very  important,  as  a  result  of  changes  in  research  orientations  and/or 
data  recovery  techniques. 

Criteria 

1.  Noteworthy  examples  of  architectural  styles, 
periods,  or  methods  of  construction. 

2.  Districts  or  groups  of  buildings  which  physically 
and  spatially  create  a  significant  historic  environ¬ 
ment.  This  can  include  groups  of  related  buildings 
which  represent  the  standards  and  tastes  of  one 
period  of  history  or  unrelated  structures  whose 
progression  of  various  styles  and  functions  serve  in 
themselves  as  an  historic  document.  Many  buildings 
which  individually  might  be  considered  average  or 
mediocre  become  important  when  considered  in  the 
context  of  a  district  or  environment. 

3.  Sites  which  represent  historic  community  or 
regional  development  patterns  (e.g.,  county  seats  or 
concentrations  around  transportation  facilities). 

4.  Commercial  structures  and  sites,  business  districts 
of  architectural  merit. 

5.  Transportation  facilities  of  historical  or  architec¬ 
tural  merit. 

6.  Historic  structures  relating  to  industry  and 
technology. 

7.  Structures  which  are  important  in  the  history  of 
civil  engineering. 

8.  Buildings  by  great  architects  or  master  builders 
and  important  works  by  minor  ones. 

9.  Architectural  curiosities,  one-of-a-kind  buildings. 
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10.  A  building  that  is  the  sole  or  rare  survivor  of  an 
important  architectural  style  or  type. 

11.  Sites  of  prehistoric  or  historic  archeological 
importance: 

a.  Sites  which,  through  their  integrity,  temporal 
affiliation,  environmental  setting,  or  data  potential 
can  yield  information  that  adds  to  our  understanding 
of  local  or  regional  prehistory  or  history. 

b.  Sites  which  represent  or  illustrate  a  pattern  of  local 
or  regional  prehistoric  or  historic  regional 
development. 

c.  Sites  whose  merits  are  contained  within  their 
ability  to  yield  information  on  subsistence,  settle¬ 
ment,  raw  material  procurement,  trade,  social  inter¬ 
action  or  other  cultural  processes,  or  on  environ¬ 
mental  patterns  or  changes.  These  values  can  be 
contained  within  an  individual  site  or  as  part  of  an 
archeological  district  (prehistoric,  historic,  or 
thematic). 

d.  Sites  which  are  an  area’s  representative  link  to  a 
period  of  its  past. 

e.  Sites  that  are  important  to  the  history  or  develop¬ 
ment  of  a  geographic  community  or  of  a  cultural 
community. 

f.  Sites  that  are  associated  with  a  person  or  persons, 
or  event  or  events  that  have  made  a  significant  contri¬ 
bution  to  the  broad  patterns  of  our  history  or 
prehistory. 

g.  Sites  that  are  of  spiritual  or  religious  importance  to 
past  or  present  Native  American  people. 

h.  Burial  sites  of  prehistoric  or  historic  peoples  of  all 
ethnic  affiliations  that  are  not  officially  recognized 
cemeteries. 

i.  Sites  which  have  been  important  to  the  history  of 
Vermont  archeology. 

12.  Homes  of  notable  persons  if  the  building  has  a 
direct  relation  to  the  persons’  most  productive  years. 

13.  Churches  when  they  are  of  outstanding  architec¬ 
tural  importance,  are  an  important  visual  component 
of  a  village  or  townscape,  or  are  of  outstanding  his¬ 
torical  significance. 

14.  Buildings  and  sites  which  are  important  to  the 
history  or  the  development  of  a  community. 

15.  A  site  which  is  an  area’s  sole  link  to  a  period  of 
its  past. 

16.  A  site  which  is  associated  with  events  that  have 
made  a  significant  contribution  to  the  broad  patterns 
of  our  history. 


NATIONAL  REGISTER  OF  HISTORIC 
PLACES 

The  National  Register  of  Historic  Places  program, 
administered  by  the  National  Park  Service,  offers  a 
means  to  officially  recognize  historic  properties 
worthy  of  preservation  in  a  broader  context.  The  his¬ 
tory  of  our  nation  is  made  up  of  events  and  trends  of 
national  scope,  but  also  includes  the  sum  of  many 
events  and  trends  whose  main  impact  occurs  at  a 
state  or  local  level.  The  “best”  properties  on  the  State 
Register  qualify  for  inclusion  in  the  National  Reg¬ 
ister.  Over  7,000  sites  in  the  state,  many  in  historic 
districts,  are  already  listed  on  the  National  Register. 


Many  more  are  eligible  and  may  be  added  in  the 
years  ahead.  In  Vermont  till  properties  on  the 
National  Register  are  also  included  in  the  State 
Register. 

lo  be  eligible  for  the  National  Register,  historic 
properties  must  be  evaluated  using  the  same  kind  of 
architectural  and  historical  criteria  as  the  State  Reg¬ 
ister  but  on  a  more  selective  basis.  Most  National 
Register  properties  in  Vermont  have  significance  to 
the  state  as  a  whole  and  not  just  to  the  town  in  which 
they  are  found.  A  National  Register  property  may  be 
a  particularly  good  example  of  its  architectural  type 
or  style.  It  may  have  strong  associations  with  themes 
or  persons  significant  in  Vermont  history.  It  may  be  a 
slice  of  rural  or  urban  landscape  that  remains  nearly 
unchanged  from  its  historic  appearance.  Or  it  may  be 
an  archeological  site  that  has  yielded  or  is  likely  to 
yield  information  important  in  history  or  prehistory. 

The  federal  government  has  delegated  the  respon¬ 
sibility  for  proposing  and  documenting  possible 
National  Register  sites  to  the  State  Historic  Preserva¬ 
tion  Office  in  each  state.  Historic  resources  in  Ver¬ 
mont  may  be  nominated  to  the  National  Register  at 
the  request  of  property  owners  or  through  the  state 
historic  preservation  planning  process,  which  points 
out  properties  that  are  particularly  important  to  the 
heritage  of  Vermont.  The  nomination  process  relies 
on  the  basic  information  provided  in  the  survey  as  a 
starting  point.  Owners  or,  in  the  case  of  potential 
historic  districts,  groups  representing  the  interests  of 
owners  may  submit  a  written  request  to  the  Division 
for  Historic  Preservation  for  a  review  of  a  property 
for  National  Register  eligibility.  Generally,  after  a 
structure  or  historic  district  passes  initial  review  by 
the  Vermont  Advisory  Council  on  Historic  Preserva¬ 
tion,  the  property  owner  or  sponsoring  group 
employs  a  qualified  architectural  historian  to  prepare 
the  nomination  form,  which  extensively  documents 
its  appearance,  history,  and  significance.  Black  and 
white  photographs  and  maps  complement  the  written 
materials.  After  an  announced  public  comment 
period  the  National  Register  nomination  is  approved 
by  the  Vermont  Advisory  Council  and  then  sub¬ 
mitted  to  the  National  Park  Service  for  federal  review 
and  approval.  If  a  majority  of  the  owners  of  the  prop¬ 
erty  object  to  the  nomination  during  the  comment 
period,  the  Park  Service  reviews  the  nomination  to 
determine  if  the  property  is  indeed  eligible  for  the 
National  Register  but  does  not  officially  enter  it  on 
the  Register. 

Properties  that  are  of  great  importance  to  the 
nation  as  a  whole  are  considered  by  the  National 
Park  Service  for  a  special  category  of  designation 
within  the  National  Register  program  —  National 
Historic  Landmark  (NHL)  status.  Only  nationally 
significant  buildings  and  sites  may  become  NHLs. 
The  Park  Service  conducts  studies  to  identify  poten¬ 
tial  NHLs  and  then  documents  and  designates  them. 
These  studies  are  usually  based  on  one  or  two  historic 
themes  chosen  by  the  Park  Service  each  year.  Ver¬ 
mont  currently  has  ten  National  Historic  Land¬ 
marks,  including  sites  associated  with  Calvin 
Coolidge,  Justin  Smith  Morrill,  Emma  Willard, 
Robert  Frost,  and  George  Perkins  Marsh;  a  Revolu¬ 
tionary  War  site;  and  the  Ticonderoga,  the  last  intact 
side  paddle-wheel  lakeboat  in  the  country.  Owners  of 
NHLs  are  invited  to  enter  into  an  agreement  with  the 
Park  Service  to  preserve  their  properties  according  to 
preservation  guidelines.  Some  limited  funding  is 
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occasionally  available  to  aid  these  efforts. 

The  National  Park  Service  works  with  the  Library 
of  Congress  to  manage  two  other  federal 
preservation-related  programs:  the  Historic  Amer¬ 
ican  Buildings  Survey  (HABS)  and  the  Historic 
American  Engineering  Record  (HAER).  HABS  and 
HAER  record,  respectively,  historic  buildings  and 
engineering  structures  through  measured  drawings, 
photographs,  and  written  historical  documentation. 
Started  in  the  Depression  to  employ  out-of-work 
architects,  the  programs  now  rely  primarily  on  teams 
of  architecture,  history,  engineering,  and  industrial 
archeology  students  to  document  select  properties 
that  are  chosen  by  the  Park  Service.  Sometimes 
recording  projects  may  be  initiated  and  funded  by 
local  groups.  Most  of  the  ninety-two  HABS  and 
HAER  entries  in  Vermont  include  only  photographs 
and  brief  historic  documentation.  The  measured 
drawings  that  do  exist,  however,  are  extraordinarily 
well-detailed  and  of  great  value  for  restoration 
projects.  Indexes  of  the  documentation  may  be  con¬ 
sulted  at  the  Division  for  Historic  Preservation,  the 
Vermont  Historical  Society  Library,  and  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Vermont  Library.  The  Division  does  not  hold 
copies  of  the  actual  HABS  and  HAER  documenta¬ 
tion;  the  other  two  institutions  have  partial  collec¬ 
tions.  Copies  may  also  be  obtained  from  the  Library 
of  Congress,  which  is  the  repository  of  the  original 
documents. 


CRITERIA  FOR  LISTING  IN  THE 
NATIONAL  REGISTER  OF 
HISTORIC  PLACES 

The  quality  of  significance  in  American  history, 
architecture,  archeology,  and  culture  is  present  in  dis¬ 
tricts,  sites,  buildings,  structures,  and  objects  that 
possess  integrity  of  location,  design,  setting, 
materials,  workmanship,  feeling,  and  association, 
and: 

A.  that  are  associated  with  events  that  have  made  a 
significant  contribution  to  the  broad  patterns  of  our 
history;  or 

B.  that  are  associated  with  the  lives  of  persons 
significant  in  our  past;  or 

C.  that  embody  the  distinctive  characteristics  of  a 
type,  period,  or  method  of  construction  or  that  repre¬ 


sent  the  work  of  a  master,  or  that  possess  high  artistic 
values,  or  that  represent  a  significant  and  distinguish¬ 
able  entity  whose  components  may  lack  individual 
distinction;  or 

D.  that  have  yielded,  or  may  be  likely  to  yield,  infor¬ 
mation  important  in  prehistory  or  history. 

Criteria  Considerations  (Exceptions): 

Ordinarily  cemeteries,  birthplaces,  or  graves  of  his¬ 
torical  figures,  properties  owned  by  religious  institu¬ 
tions  or  used  for  religious  purposes,  structures  that 
have  been  moved  from  their  original  locations,  recon¬ 
structed  historic  buildings,  properties  primarily  com¬ 
memorative  in  nature,  and  properties  that  have 
achieved  significance  within  the  past  50  years  shall  not 
be  considered  eligible  for  the  National  Register.  However, 
such  properties  will  qualify  if  they  are  integral  parts  of 
districts  that  do  meet  the  criteria  or  if  they  fall  within 
the  following  categories: 

A.  a  religious  property  deriving  primary  significance 
from  architectural  or  artistic  distinction  or  historical 
importance;  or 

B.  a  building  or  structure  removed  from  its  original 
location  but  which  is  significant  primarily  for  archi¬ 
tectural  value,  or  which  is  the  surviving  structure 
most  importantly  associated  with  a  historic  person  or 
event;  or 

C.  a  birthplace  or  grave  of  a  historical  figure  of  out¬ 
standing  importance  if  there  is  no  other  appropriate 
site  or  building  directly  associated  with  his  or  her 
productive  life;  or 

D.  a  cemetery  which  derives  its  primary  significance 
from  graves  of  persons  of  transcendent  importance, 
from  distinctive  design  features,  or  from  association 
with  historic  events;  or 

E.  a  reconstructed  building  when  accurately 
executed  in  a  suitable  environment  and  presented  in 
a  dignified  manner  as  part  of  a  restoration  master 
plan,  and  when  no  other  building  or  structure  with 
the  same  association  has  survived;  or 

F.  a  property  primarily  commemorative  in  intent  if 
design,  age,  tradition,  or  symbolic  value  has  invested 
it  with  its  own  historical  significance;  or 

G.  a  property  achieving  significance  within  the  past 
50  years  if  it  is  of  exceptional  importance. 
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HISTORICAL 

INTRODUCTION 


Many  buildings  throughout  Rutland  County  are 
easily  identified  with  the  broad  patterns  of  Vermont 
history  they  evoke.  The  white  church  and  country 
store  facing  the  village  green,  the  farmhouse  with  its 
collection  of  barns  and  sheds,  and  the  one-room 
schoolhouse  at  the  intersection  of  two  dirt  roads  speak 
eloquently  of  19th  century  rural  society  to  many  who 
may  never  read  a  history  book.  In  larger  villages,  the 
row  of  brick  commercial  blocks  not  far  from  the  rail¬ 
road  tracks  and  the  ornate  mansions  nearby  are  also 
readily  recognized  as  emblems  of  a  bygone  era.  Even 
roadside  diners  have  taken  a  place  in  the  popular 
imagination  as  representative  of  the  early  automobile 
age. 

But  other  structures,  less  familial  in  Vermont  his¬ 
tory,  also  populate  the  Rutland  County  landscape 
The  massive,  stone  blast  furnace  stands  by  a  rushing 
stream  in  the  woods.  A  former  resort  hotel  sits  in  iso¬ 
lation  on  a  quiet  back  road.  Multi-family  housing,  an 
ethnic  church,  and  the  company  store  cluster  near  a 
stone  quarry.  And  a  brick  20th  century  factory 
building  sits  next  to  the  rail  line  on  the  fringe  of  the 
village. 

Then  there  are  those  structures  that  appear 
familiar  but  whose  stories  come  as  a  surprise,  as  they 
bear  witness  to  neglected  aspects  of  county  history'.  A 
one-room  schoolhouse  in  Benson  was  once  a  Mor¬ 
mon  temple,  and  a  former  minister’s  house  in  Poult- 
ney  became  a  synagogue.  A  black  sharecropper  lived 
in  a  Pawlet  farmhouse,  and  a  woman  who  earned  her 
architecture  degree  by  mail  designed  the  attractive 
Pine  Hill  bungalow.  A  small  house  on  Cleveland 


Street  was  die  home  of  a  marble  worker,  who  for  a 
time  served  as  the  Labor  Party  mayor  of  Rutland 
City,  and  a  rustic  camp  in  Shrewsbury  once  hopped 
to  a  jazz  beat  as  a  Prohibition  dance  hall  and 
speakeasy. 1 

Together  these  buildings  form  the  architectural 
heritage  of  Rudand  County.  Although  they  may  be 
appreciated  esthetically  for  their  form  and  architec¬ 
tural  details,  such  an  appreciation  is  still  linked  with 
notions  of  age,  craftsmanship,  the  lives  of  previous 
occupants  —  in  short,  with  their  historic  dimensions. 
As  expressions  of  how  people  of  a  particular  time  and 
place  organized  and  ornamented  what  they  built  to 
contain  and  define  their  activities,  these  structures 
can  be  analyzed  to  reveal  much  about  the  groups  that 
created  them,  and  perhaps  more  importantly,  they 
can  encourage  us  to  imagine  and  try  to  understand 
the  lives  and  values  of  those  who  once  used  them  At 
the  same  time,  they  give  tangible  testimony  to  and 
are  a  visual  record  of  die  history  of  Rutland  County. 

That  history  is  a  distinct  part  of  the  general  history 
of  Vermont  This  distinctiveness  comes  not  from  the 
administration  of  a  court  system,  which  originally  led 
to  definition  of  county  boundaries,  but  from  the 
interaction  of  a  shared  geography  and  discrete  but 
common  area  events.  These  forces  then  shaped  the 
actions  of  groups  and  individuals,  who  contributed  or 
reacted  to  those  state,  regional,  and  national  events 
often  considered  to  be  the  substance  of  Vermont  his- 
toiy.  Although  most  generalizations  about  Vermont 
history  have  been  made  on  the  basis  of  evaluating 
statewide  data,  or  by  focusing  on  specific  communi- 
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tics  to  illuminate  larger  issues,  a  county  analysis 
offers  the  opportunity  to  wed  specifics  with  statistics 
and  examine  interaction  among  a  number  of  towns, 
ranging  from  isolated  upland  areas  to  large  villages. 
Through  such  an  analysis,  this  introduction  will 
discuss  county  geography,  population,  agriculture, 
industry,  and  commerce  to  provide  a  basis  for  under¬ 
standing  the  architecture  of  Rutland  County. 

CULTURE  REGION 

Within  the  borders  of  Rutland  County,  there  is  a 
measure  of  geographic  coherence.  The  landscape  is 
dominated  by  two  mountain  ranges,  running  south  to 
north  — the  Green  Mountains  in  the  east,  with  sum¬ 
mits  averaging  between  three  and  four  thousand  feet, 
and  the  laconic  Range  in  the  west,  with  summits 
generally  between  one  and  three  thousand  feet.  With 
the  exception  of  Pittsfield  and  Sherburne  east  of  the 
Green  Mountain  crest,  almost  all  of  the  county  lies 
within  the  drainage  of  the  Champlain  Valley.  The 
Otter  Creek,  which  is  the  largest  stream,  starts  near 
the  southern  boundary  of  the  county  and  flows  gener¬ 
ally  north  to  Addison  County  and  on  to  Lake  Cham¬ 
plain.  draining  a  broad,  fertile  valley  bet  ween  the 
mountain  ranges.  The  Mettawee  and  Poultney  rivers 
and  their  tributaries,  which  flow  into  the  East  Bay  of 
the  lake,  drain  the  southwestern  portions  of  the 
county.  The  Castleton  River,  beginning  not  far  from 
the  Otter  Creek  (in  West  Rutland),  cuts  a  wide  swath 
through  the  laconic  Range  and  flows  west  to  the 
Poultney  River  on  the  New  York  State  border. 

Feeding  into  these  western  rivers  are  a  series  of  lakes, 
nestled  within  the  laconics,  the  principle  ones  being 
Lake  St.  Catherine,  Lake  Bomoseen,  and  Lake 
Hortonia. 

If  the  headwaters  of  the  Otter  Creek  may  be  said  to 
distinguish  the  southern  border  of  Rutland  County, 
the  Green  Mountains  its  eastern  border,  and  the  end 
of  the  laconics  in  the  Champlain  Valley  its  northern 
border,  no  similar  geographic  features  separate  Rut¬ 
land  County  from  New  York  State.  Although  Ver¬ 
mont  is  usually  considered  culturally  a  part  of  New 
England,  and  more  specifically  upland  or  northern 
New  England,  Rutland  County  (like  Bennington 
County)  has  shared,  at  varying  times  and  in  varying 
degrees,  in  the  distinct  regional  culture  of  the  upper 
Hudson  River  Valley,  much  as  the  eastern  counties 
share  with  New  Hampshire  the  culture  of  the  upper 
Connecticut  River  Valley. 

This  regional  affiliation  has  had  a  number  of  his¬ 
torical  consequences,  especially  during  the  formative 
years  of  Vermont.  The  tribal  identities  of  Native 
American  occupants  of  the  county  are,  at  best, 
unclear  due  to  shifting  prehistoric  and  historic 
boundaries  between  Abenaki,  Mahican,  and 
Mohaw'k  groups  in  the  area.  Many  pre-Revolu- 
tionary  War  settlers  of  the  county  came  from  the 
Hudson  River  Valley  region,  particularly  from 
Dutchess  County.  Early  settlers  in  the  Castleton  and 
Poultney  River  valleys  utilized  the  mills  of  Phillip 
Skene  at  Skenesboro  (Whitehall,  New  York)  until 
about  1774;  one  early  Green  Mountain  Boy  intrigue 
concerning  the  formation  of  a  separate  New  Hamp¬ 
shire  Grants  is  said  to  have  included  Phillip  Skene  as 
governor  and  Skenesboro  as  provincial  seat.  In  1779 
nine  towns  in  what  would  become  Washington 

*S'  ,'W  '',°I‘k.  joined  the  Republic  of  Vermont 
an  came  part  of  Rutland  County  for  seven 


months,  apparently  with  considerable  local  support 
including  militia  units  in  those  towns.*  PP  ' 
Once  the  boundaries  of  Vermont  and  New  York 
became  firmly  established  in  the  1780s,  the  relation- 
sh.p  between  Rut  and  County  and  the  upper  Hudson 
River  Valley  continued  through  shared  trLporta 

iXas  1790n^S,nal  em"prise’  and  P°Pul*io„.  As 
a  ly  as  1790  county  residents  supported  a  proposal 

r£  |aCa  tC™  the  Hudson  Riverandtake 
Champlain  via  Whitehall.  New  York;  when  the  canal 
was  actually  constructed  in  1823,  a  number  ol'coun.v 

WWnh,Sn‘T|,ed  ‘n  U-  S,a^  routes  Rutland  to 
Whitehall,  Salem,  and  Troy,  New  York,  were  among 

he  busiest  in  ‘he  county.  The  Methodist  Troy  Con 
ierenee  included  Rutland  County  and  estab4ed  its 
academy  in  Poultney  in  ,834;  millenialist  William 
Miller,  living  just  across  the  border  in  Hampton. 

New  York  gave  some  of  his  first  public  lectures  in  the 
county  and  was  first  published  in  a  Brandon  news¬ 
paper  Railroads  constructed  from  1849-52  to  con¬ 
nect  Rutland  to  Whitehall  and  Salem  and  Troy 
attracted  many  New  York  investors  and  helped  make 
Rutland  the  area  of  Vermont  best  served  by  rail.  The 
New  York  cooperative  cheese  factory  system,  which 
subsequently  became  established  throughout  Ver¬ 
mont,  made  its  first  Vermont  appearance  in  Rutland 
County  in  1864,  and  the  Vermont-New  York  slate 
legion  spawned  a  quarrving  industry  with  a  shared 
economy  and  population.  Afler  the  (um  of  ,hc  ccn. 
tury,  clothing  manufacturers  based  in  the  Troy- 
i.  :>dny.a£ea  estahlished  factories  in  the  industrial  vil- 
vmeS  'iT  C°,Ua  ’  a  nurr,ber  of  individuals  from 
Tnteha.Il  and  Albany  were  among  the  first  to  build 
summer  camps  on  lakes  Bomoseen  and  St. 

Catherine.3 

T  he  ongoing  communion  between  Rutland 

m°7Unnty^««n  dV  V°rk  is  reflected  in  'he  fact  ‘hat  in 
and  80  Rutland  County  recorded  the  greatest 
number  and  greatest  percent  (about  9  percent)  in 
Vermont  of  resident  natives  born  in  New  York  State; 
New  York  natives  outnumbered  county  residents 
Irom  any  other  state  except  Vermont.  Another  indi- 
cation  of  ongoing  historical  interaction  was  reflected 
ll?  !hc  f  !a  <|Ct  °*  ‘he  area  when  recorded  in  the  1930s; 
a  i  oug  c  ear  y  speaking  the  dialect  of  northern  New 
•ngland,  Rutland  (and  Bennington)  informants 
S.har„  ®everaI  lexital  items  and  pronunciations  with 
the  Hudson  River  Valley  culture  region.3 
Close  association  with  the  upper  Hudson  River 
alley  region  is  apparent  in  Rutland  County  archi¬ 
tecture  in  at  least  several  wavs.  From  the  earliest 
period,  there  is  the  presence  of  “bent-frame”  framing, 
spring  eaves,  and  gambrel-roofed,  1  Vi  story  houses 
with  exterior  end  chimneys,  features  closely  asso- 
cated  with  the  building  traditions  of  areas  known 
as  New  Ne  herlands  (including  the  Hudson  River 

imhCy  SfU  ed'ln<h‘r  Dutch  governance.  In  the  mid- 
1.  th i  century,  the  addition  of  “eyebrow"  or  “kneewall” 
windows  often  with  iron  grills.'  on  the  facade  of 
Classic  Cottages  (1% 

story,  eaves-front,  classically 
detailed  houses)  m  western  Rutland  County  was  a' 
practice  almost  universal  in  neighboring  New  York. 

And  the  relatively  early  arrival  in  the  industrial  vil¬ 
lages  of  the  county  of  ,he  fashionable  architectural 
styles  of  the  las.  half  of, he  19th  century  and  early 

X  CenM  ry  V  ay  ^ in  P*rI  ^  ascribed  to  an 
Albany-New  York  City  orientation  within  the 
county.5 

Despite  the  cultural  influence  of  neighboring  New 
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York,  however,  Rutland  County  is  rightly  considered 
pari  of  northern  New  England  and  rests  firmly  in  the 
mainstream  of  Vermont  history.  Certainly  the  over¬ 
whelming  majority  of  its  first  three  generations  of 
immigrants  came  from  New  England  states;  most  set¬ 
tlers  from  New  York  were  also  of  New  England 
ancestry.  Almost  all  of  its  different  historical  environ¬ 
ments— intervale  and  valley  farm,  forest  and  quarry, 
village  and  small  urban  center— are  found  elsewhere 
in  the  state  and  are  typical  of  northern  New  England. 
If  anything,  it  is  the  concentration  of  these  “Vermont” 
environments  within  the  borders  and  historical 
experience  of  one  county  that  is  remarkable.  From 
the  Land  Grants  Controversy  through  the  growth  of 
dairy  (arming  to  development  of  the  Vermont  ski 
industry,  Rutland  County  has  remained  at  center 
stage  in  the  history  of  the  state. 

Architecturally  this  regional  culture  can  be  seen  in 
the  early  house  and  church  plans  and  framing  typical 
of  southern  and  eastern  New  England,  as  well  as  in 
the  creation,  however  belatedly,  in  many  towns  of  a 
village  green  for  government  and  church  buildings. 
When  county  residents  built  barns  in  the  first  half  of 
the  19th  century  they  generally  built  “Yankee”  or 
“English”  barns,  and  in  the  latter  19th  century  they 
built  bank  barns  with  animal  stalls  at  the  upper-grade 
level  and  a  manure  basement,  a  northern  New 
England  practice.  Also  in  the  second  half  of  the  19th 
century,  some  farmers  in  the  eastern  portion  of  the 
county,  particularly  Mount  Holly,  rearranged  their 
farm  structures  into  connected,  or  attached,  farm¬ 
steads,  a  practice  that  developed  in  parts  of  northern 
New  England  after  1850. 6 

Although  these  peculiarities  of  regional  culture  are 
apparent  in  Rutland  County  architecture,  there  are 
many  other  architectural  continuities  with  the  rest  of 
Vermont,  such  as  prevalence  of  the  Greek  Revival 
style  or  the  construction  of  worker  housing,  that  are 
not  attibutable  to  regional  culture.  Rather  they  arc 
the  product  of  more  widely  shared  historical  trends, 
such  as  the  need  for  housing  during  times  of  settle¬ 
ment  or  peak  immigration. 

POPULATION  AND  HOUSING 

Although  the  Western  Abenaki  have  been  referred  to 
as  “the  original  Vermonters”  the  tribal  identity  of  the 
aboriginal  inhabitants  of  Rutland  County  remains 
unclear.  Scholars  hypothesize  that  about  the  time  of 
European  colonization  the  area  was  occupied  mainly 
by  groups  of  Abenaki  or  Mahicans.  Beginning,  how¬ 
ever,  with  the  visit  ofjames  Cross  to  Rutland  in  May, 
1730,  white  explorers  and  the  first  white  settlers  in 
what  would  become  Rutland  County  consistently 
record  contact  with  “Caughnawagas.”  The  Caugh- 
nawagas  were  a  band  of  Catholicized  Mohawks,  who 
through  French  influence  became  closely  allied  with 
other  tribes  and  absorbed  families  from  Abenaki  and 
other  groups  as  well.7 

As  white  settlement  began  in  the  county,  contact 
with  Indian  inhabitants  was  a  common  occurrence. 
James  Mead  and  his  family,  in  1770  the  first  perma¬ 
nent  white  settlers  in  Rutland  Town,  are  said  to  have 
been  invited  by  Caughnawagas  to  reside  in  their 
winter  hunting  lodge  while  completing  a  log  house 
during  the  first  summer  in  town.  Sarah  Hoit  ofCas- 
tleton  recalled  her  experiences  with  Native 
Americans: 

think  they  went  home  summers  to  Canada 


Coeknaubagah  tribe  &  place  where  they  said 
they  were  going  —  always  peaceable  —  Didn’t 
stay  long  after  settlement,  none  here  war  time. 
Whites  were  suspicious  of  the  Indians  and  their  alien 
culture;  as  Mrs.  Hoit  put  it,  “rather  see  [theirj  backs 
than  [their]  faces."  An  Indian  village  site  on  the  upper 
east  shore  of  Lake  Bomoseen  may  have,  because  of  its 
out-of-the-way  location,  been  seasonally  occupied 
during  this  period;  in  1777  a  member  of  the  British 
military  force  occupying  Castleton  referred  to  help 
from  the  “Indians  from  nearby.”8 

White  settlement  of  Rutland  County,  as  for  much 
of  Vermont,  began  with  the  effective  end  of  the 
French  and  Indian  War  in  1760.  Interrupted  only  by 
the  American  Revolution,  settlement  generally 
flowed  south  to  north  through  the  Taconic  hills  and 
Otter  Creek  valley,  and  then  into  the  foothills  of  the 
Green  Moutains.  From  basically  no  white  settlers  in 
1760,  the  county  grew  to  15,590  residents  by  1791. 
Within  this  period  almost  all  parts  of  the  county 
moved  from  a  state  of  wilderness  to  a  patchwork  of 
farms  and  roadside  taverns,  with  small  clusters  of 
buildings  near  mills  or  a  meetinghouse. 

The  majority  of  the  earliest  settlers  who  moved 
into  what  would  become  Rutland  County  emigrated 
from  western  Connecticut  and  Massachusetts  and  the 
Hudson  River  valley  (e.g.  Danby  proprietors  met  in 
Great  Nine  Partners,  New'  York;  Castleton  propri¬ 
etors  met  in  Salisbury,  Connecticut;  and  Brandon 
proprietors  met  in  Williamstown,  Massachusetts). 
The  prospect  of  a  diminished  inheritance  for  new 
generations  in  settlements  established  in  the  early 
18th  century  in  Massachusetts  and  Connecticut  is 
often  cited  as  the  reason  for  the  migration  to  Ver¬ 
mont,  although  most  individuals  were  certainly 
attracted  rather  than  driven  to  consider  resettlement. 
The  promise  of  wealth  in  the  form  of  extensive  and 
appreciating  farmlands  evidently  was  deemed  worth 
the  hardships  of  starting  a  life  in  a  heavily  wooded 
wilderness  inhabited  by  Indians,  exposed  to  the 
caprices  of  the  climate,  a  day  and  more’s  journey 
from  relatives  or  the  nearest  fort.9 

Housing  for  these  earliest  immigrants  to  the 
county  began  with  temporary  shelter,  such  as  the 
“crutch”  house  of  Thomas  Ashley  of  Poultney: 

Ashley  .  .  .  erected  a  shanty  for  his  family, 
which  was  done  by  setting  four  crutches  into  the 
ground,  placing  poles  on  the  top,  and  covering 
the  roof  with  bark. 

With  temporary  shelter  improvised,  settlers  began 
work  on  a  log  house.  Some  residents,  however,  impro¬ 
vised  more  refined  dwellings;  Sarah  Hoit  described 
the  all-hewn  house  her  father  built, 

Father  said  he  wouldn’t  have  log  house  so  made 
one  room  house  of  hewed  bass  wood  grooves  in 
upper  and  lower  log  and  split  bass  put  in  clay  on 
crevices— roof  with  rafters  &  pine  shingles  — 

Father  died  in  that  house  the  year  soldiers  went 
to  take  Ti(conderoga) . .  . 

Sawmills,  using  a  water-powered  up-and-down  blade, 
at  first  produced  squared  logs  that  could  be  used  in 
place  of  hewn  logs  in  log  or  “block”  houses.  They  then 
soon  produced  the  weight-bearing  members  used  in 
construction  of  framed  structures  or  the  planks 
needed  for  plank-wall  structures,  as  well  as  lumber 
for  rafters,  clapboards,  door  and  window  frames,  and 
paneling  needed  to  finish  a  framed  structure.  In  1777 
one  European  observer  noted  that  most  settlers  still 
lived  in  "log  or  block  huts”  but  at  least  a  few  settlers, 
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assumably  in  the  towns  with  sawmills,  had  “really 
good  houses  with  very  decent  furniture.”10 

Between  1791  and  1810  the  county  population 
almost  doubled  from  15,590  to  29,486  residents.  Set¬ 
tlement  in  less  developed  towns,  together  with  a  high 
birth  rate,  accounts  for  most  of  the  county  population 
increase;  where  all  of  the  Green  Mountain  towns  and 
those  that  had  been  above  the  frontier  defense  line  in 
the  Revolution  more  than  doubled  in  population 
during  the  period,  more  settled  towns  such  as  Pawlet, 
Danby,  Tinmouth,  and  Clarendon  grew  at  a  much 
slower  rate.  Fewer  emigrants  came  from  the  Hudson 
River  Valley  areas,  now  that  lands  west  of  the  Alle¬ 
ghenies  were  open  for  settlement;  most  new  settlers 
generally  came  from  eastern  and  southern  New 
England,  as  those  areas  became  more  densely  popu¬ 
lated,  the  soil  there  exhausted  and  the  wheat  crop 
blighted,  and  the  routes  into  Vermont  improved.11 

Beyond  the  overwhelming  English  and  Scots-Irish 
cast  of  these  Yankee  emigrants,  a  small  minority 
population  of  blacks  moved  to  the  county.  The  census 
recorded  31  blacks  in  the  county  in  1791  and  99  in 
1810.  Perhaps  the  most  prominent  black  during  this 
period  was  the  Rev.  Lemuel  Haynes,  pastor  of  the 
Rutland  West  Parish  Congregational  Church,  who 
served  from  1788  to  1818  and  was  known  for  his 
intellect,  wit,  and  evangelical  fervor.  More  typical  of 
the  black  experience  were  indentured  or  enslaved 
blacks  who  were  brought  by  whites  to  assist  them  in 
the  back-breaking  work  of  clearing  land  and  starting 
a  farm;  among  the  first  settlers  of  Castleton  was 
Colonel  Bird’s  "darkey,”  who  helped  clear  land  and 
build  the  Colonel’s  log  house,  and  who  froze  his  feet 
and  otherwise  “suffered  horribly”  the  first  winter. 
Some  blacks  established  their  own  homes,  such  as  ex¬ 
slave  Pearson  Freeman,  who  moved  to  Rutland  in 
1793  with  his  wife  Rebecca,  and  in  1799  erected  his 
own  dwelling  on  North  Main  Street;  others  remained 
effectively  enslaved,  such  as  “Chloe”  servant  of  Wil¬ 
liam  Tripp  of  Sherburne,  whose  services,  after  her 
master’s  death  in  1815,  were  sold  by  bid  annually  by 
the  town  for  the  next  twenty  years.12 

Some  aboriginal  inhabitants  resurfaced  between 
1790  and  1810  as  well,  before  disappearing  from 
recorded  annals.  Revolutionary  War  veteran  Capt. 
John  Vincent  (died  1810),  identified  as  a  Caugh- 
nawaga  who  lived  in  Mendon,  was  the  most  well- 
known  Indian  inhabitant  of  the  county  during  this 
period.  It  is  likely  other  Indians  also  returned  and 
generally  lived  in  areas  inaccessible  or  deemed 
undesirable  by  Whites.  Fortner  inhabitants  of  the 
Indian  village  on  Lake  Bomoseen  reportedly 
returned  to  visit  their  old  homesite  during  these 
years.13 

For  both  established  and  new  residents,  the  wider 
availability  of  sawn  lumber  and  nails,  beginning  in 
the  1780s,  made  construction  of  clapboarded,  wood- 
frame  houses  easier  for  both  new  and  established  resi¬ 
dents.  Hiel  Hollister  (1806-1891)  of  Pawlet  described 
the  stages  in  housebuilding  seen,  at  varying  times  in 
varying  towns,  between  1770  and  1820  in  Rutland 
County: 

On  the  introduction  of  sawmills  better  log 
cabins  were  of  course  constructed,  and  as  a 
general  thing,  in  four  or  five  years  they  were 
superceded  by  one  story  plank  houses  of 
sufficient  size  to  be  partitioned  intonxims  with 
an  unfinished  loft  above  to  serve  as  ribmutctrJes. 
These  in  turn  soon  gave  place  to  the  story  and  a 


half,  the  gambrel  roofed,  some  with  dormer 
windows,  or  perhaps  the  stately  two  story  house 
with  pleasant  ventilated  chambers  and  abun¬ 
dance  of  room. 

Few,  if  any,  “stately”  two-story  houses  are  known  to 
have  been  erected  in  Rutland  County  prior  to  about 
1785,  and  even  by  1810  they  were  almost  certainly 
a  minority  of  county  dwellings.  Cape  Cod  type 
dwellings  were  the  most  common  framed  houses, 
with  a  massive  central  chimney  and  a  front  room  on 
either  side  and  one  or  more  rooms  at  the  rear  on  the 
first  floor.  Gambrel-roofed  houses  were  often  a  varia¬ 
tion  of  the  Cape  Cod  form  with  a  gambrel  roof, 
which  offered  more  space  in  the  upper  half-story  and, 
with  the  introduction  of  dormers,  provided  an  almost 
complete,  lighted  second  story.  Two  story  houses  were 
primarily  four-over-four  room  houses  or  one-room 
deep  “I-houses,”  either  with  a  massive  central  chim¬ 
ney  or  interior-  or  end-wall  chimneys;  roofs  were 
commonly  gabled  or,  rarely,  hipped.  These  types  of 
wood-frame  dwellings  soon  replaced  many  log  struc¬ 
tures,  which  were  often  reused  as  agricultural  out¬ 
buildings.  Although  a  wealthy  individual  might  be 
most-likely  to  have  a  “stately  two  story”  both  rich  and 
poor  lived  in  similar  traditional  houses,  differentiated 
mainly  by  their  degree  of  architectural  ornament.14 

Increasingly  the  demand  for  wood-frame  dwellings 
and  refined  architectural  ornament  was  met  by  indi¬ 
viduals  who  earned  their  livelihood  almost  exclusively 
as  builders.  With  competent  workmen  any  of  the 
common  house-types  could  easily  be  planned, 
erected,  and  covered  in  a  building  season,  although 
fine  interior  finishing  might  be  done  over  a  number 
of  years.  In  1807,  ilurty-seven  local  house  carpenters 
petitioned  (unsuccessfully)  the  legislature  to  form  the 
Rutland  County  Architect  Society  “for  the  promotion 
and  improvement  of  architecture.”  Among  them  were 
men  with  as  diverse  skills  as  Jonathan  Orms,  a  mill¬ 
wright,  and  Thomas  Dake,  a  finish  carpenter,  and 
they  probably  only  represented  a  small  fraction  of 
practising  builders.  Several  prominent  master 
builders  (such  as  William  Sprats,  Elisha  Scott,  and 
Titus  Cook),  known  for  their  degree  of  architectural 
refinement,  were  not  among  the  petitioners.15 

A  series  of  natural  catastrophes  between  1811  and 
1817,  including  a  flood,  a  deadly  epidemic,  and  two 
seasons  of  famine,  together  with  the  social  and  eco¬ 
nomic  turmoil  brought  about  by  the  War  of  1812,  dis¬ 
couraged  immigration  to  Rutland  County  at  the 
same  time  that  they  encouraged  emigration  from 
marginal  agricultural  lands.  In  contrast  to  the  near 
doubling  of  the  county  population  between  1790  and 
1810,  there  was  a  net  gain  of  only  489  persons  (or  1.7 
percent)  for  the  years  1810-20;  Benson.  Clarendon, 
Danby,  Middletown,  Pawlet,  and  Wells  all  lost  several 
score  or  more  net  inhabitants. 

From  1820  on  emigration  became  a  fact  of  some 
concern  to  county  residents.  Many  towns  in  (he 
laconic  region  of  the  county  (Benson,  Clarendon, 
Danby,  Hubbardton,  Ira,  Middletown,  Pawlet,  Sud¬ 
bury,  Tinmouth,  and  Wells)  reached  their  peak  popu 
lations  in  the  period  1810  to  1830  The  Green  Moun¬ 
tain  towns  reached  peaks  at  mid-century  or  later,  du>- 
to  later  settlement  and  the  lumbering  activity  there. 
Although  much  has  been  made  of  emigration  from 
Vermont,  mobility  of  persons  from  rural  county 
towns  to  local  villages  and  to  frontier  regions  within 
the  county  and  elsewhere  in  Vermont,  combined  per¬ 
haps  with  a  decline  in  fertility  rates,  almost  certainly 
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accounts  for  a  large  percentage  of  the  decline  in  the 
population  of  rural  towns.  In  the  last  analysis,  the 
degree  of  mobility  exemplified  by  known  emigration 
cannot  be  necessarily  characterized  as  excessive; 
rather,  the  lack  of  significant  immigration  to  the 
Taconic  towns  accounts  for  their  decline.16 

The  emigration  out-of-state  that  did  take  place  was 
shaped  by  many  of  the  same  forces  at  work  within 
established  county  society.  The  desire  to  better  one’s 
condition,  which  had  brought  many  of  the  settlers  to 
the  county,  and  was  to  fuel  the  sheep  craze  and  devel¬ 
opment  of  local  commerce  and  industry,  certainly 
motivated  most  of  the  emigrants.  Not  surprisingly, 
given  the  fires  of  the  Second  Great  Awakening,  reli¬ 
gion  also  figured  in  a  number  of  emigrations— a 
church  organized  in  Poultney  in  1801  (the  year  of  the 
first  revivals  there)  immigrated  to  the  western  Penn¬ 
sylvania  frontier;  a  “Christian  Colony”  left  Benson  for 
Illinois  in  1832  and  in  1833  a  group  of  converrs  left 
the  same  town  to  join  the  Mormon  exodus  of  that 
year:  and  in  1836  “the  Union  Colony,”  which  founded 
Vermont  ville,  Michigan,  was  organized  in  the  Cas- 
tleton  and  Poultney  area  by  a  Congregational  min¬ 
ister.  Although  probably  not  characteristic  of  most 
emigration,  these  group  migrations  do  illustrate  the 
desire  of  emigrants  to  transplant  churches,  sc  hools, 
and  other  community  institutions  to  their  new  locali¬ 
ties,  and  incidentally  indicate  the  strength  of  these 
bonds  in  the  county  they  left. 17 

From  1820  to  1850,  as  some  residents  emigrated  to 
new  lands  in  the  Midwest,  the  population  coun¬ 
tywide  held  constant  at  about  30,000  (29,975  in  1820; 
31,294  in  1830;  and  30,699  in  1840)  with  new  im¬ 
migrants,  some  from  Canada  and  Ireland,  balancing 
emigration.  Within  the  county,  population  shifted  to 
towns  taking  the  lead  in  commerce  and  manufac¬ 
tures,  while  in  the  more  agricultural  towns  it 
remained  constant  or  decreased.  The  towns  of 
Brandon,  Castlcton,  and  Rutland  registered 
increases  of  20  percent  and  more  between  1820  and 
1840,  reflecting  the  growth  of  the  iron  industry  in 
Brandon  and  of  commercial  and  milling  concerns  in 
Rutland  and  Castleton. 

The  creation  of  large  sheep  farms  during  this 
period,  with  pasture  lands  purchased  from  emigrants 
and  others,  is  said  to  have  created  a  Vermont  version 
of  “the  enclosures”  of  18th  century  England,  when 
tenants  and  small  freeholders  were  forced  ofl’the  land 
and  into  mill  villages  and  cities.  No  detailed  study 
has  yet  verified  this  assertion,  and  for  Rutland 
County  there  is  definitely  no  “striking  parallelism 
between  towns  containing  the  largest  number  of 
sheep  and  the  towns  which  lost  the  largest  numbers  of 
population.”  It  is  demonstrable,  however,  that  an 
increasing  proportion  of  the  relatively  constant  Rut¬ 
land  County  population  between  1820  and  1850  did 
reside  in  the  towns  with  the  largest  villages.111 

Despite  anti-slavery  agitation  during  these  years, 
there  was  likely  little  change  in  the  condition  of 
county  blacks.  As  with  the  rest  of  the  population, 
their  numbers  held  relatively  constant  through  the 
period;  the  census  recorded  120  in  the  county  in  1820 
and  121  inn  585{>l.  wth  the  largest  numbers  in  Cas¬ 
tlcton  I  U  r.  Fair  Haven  (20),  Pittsford  (22),  and  Rut- 
land  (,5/  ji  A.nuraber  of  black  men  had  become  prop¬ 
erty  "(ivyiers  and  tradesmen,  such  as  Pearson  Freeman 
who  V/  ,lBns  Vint:  operated  a  potashery  and  cloth- 
dyirig  'M  '/'lv.s  pn  hfs  farm  and  was  known  locally  as  a 
gilted  musician.  Others  remained  servants,  such  as 


Henry  Gould’s  “dwarf  darkee  Pete,”  who  trumpeted 
the  stages  as  they  arrived  at  Gould’s  Rutland  tavern. 
Some  lived  on  the  periphery  of  society,  such  as  those 
who  likely  resided  in  “Hayti”  the  community  of 
squatters  and  marginals  on  the  outskirts  of  Rutland 
village. 19 

This  period  of  realignment  of  the  county  agricul¬ 
tural  and  village  populations  is  reflected  in  housing 
by  a  “golden  age”  of  farmhouse  construction  (and 
remodeling)  and  the  introduction  of  more  “urban” 
house  forms  in  the  villages.  The  building  trade 
remained  much  as  it  had  been  since  heavy-timber 
framing  became  common  in  the  county,  with  master 
builders  supervising  other  specialized  workmen  on¬ 
site  to  frame,  erect,  and  cover  a  home.  Although  pat¬ 
tern  books  began  to  circulate  with  plates  on  how  to 
produce  stylish  architectural  ornament,  the  basics  of 
house-joining  and  engineering  were  still  learned 
largely  through  apprenticeship. 

The  introduction  and  wide  adoption  of  wood- 
burning  stoves  as  a  heat  source  led  to  modest,  interior 
adaptions  of  the  basic  story-and-a-half  and  two-story 
eavex-front  farmhouse  forms  prevalent  in  the 
1790-1820  period;  as  Hiel  Hollister  of  Pawlct 
described  the  consequences,  “one  leading  improve¬ 
ment  has  been  to  take  out  the  chimneys  and  rear¬ 
range  the  rooms.”  Building  in  brick  and  stone  also 
became  more  common  as  the  first  commercial  brick¬ 
yards  and  quarries  replaced  the  one-time  efforts  of 
individuals  digging  clay  or  burning  and  breaking 
ledge  on  their  properties.  By  1850  log  dwellings  had 
all  but  disappeared,  and  the  agricultural  regions  of 
the  county  had  a  prosperous  appearance  with  their 
dispersed,  most-often  painted,  symmetrical 
farmhouses.20 

In  the  growing  industrial  and  commercial  villages, 
some  housing  for  laborers,  tradesmen,  and  profes¬ 
sionals  began  to  take  forms  different  from  that  used 
for  most  farmhouses.  Although  some  forms,  such  as 
die  six-bay,  two-family  house  or  the  three-bay,  “half” 
Georgian  plan  house,  were  eaves-front  variations, 
reorientation  of  the  roofline  so  that  houses  were 
gable-front  became  common  in  the  villages.  In  plan, 
essentially  “half”  eaves-front  houses  with  their  roofs 
reoriented,  these  114  to  2)4  story  “Sidehall  Plan” 
structures  demanded  less  road  frontage  and  were  thus 
appropriate  for  areas  where  such  frontage  was  at  a 
premium,  such  as  on  small  or  subdivided  village 
plots,  or  where  a  builder  wished  to  pack  in  the  most 
dwellings  at  the  least  expense,  such  as  in  constructing 
housing  for  industrial  labor. 

The  changes  in  agricultural  and  village  popula¬ 
tions  that  began  after  1820  accelerated  rapidly  after 
construction  of  railroads  through  the  county  in 
1849-52.  Between  1840  and  1910,  there  was  an  overall 
increase  in  the  population  from  30,699  to  48,139,  a 
dramatic  increase  in  the  number  of  foreign  im¬ 
migrants,  and  an  even  greater  concentration  of  the 
population  in  the  industrial  villages  of  the  county, 
particularly  Rutland  City.  In  1840  the  county  popula¬ 
tion  was  probably  less  than  5  percent  foreign  born 
and  Rutland  Town  accounted  for  about  9  percent  of 
the  total  population;  in  1910,  41.8  percent  of  county 
population  was  foreign  born  or  of  a  foreign  parent 
and  the  areas  that  had  formerly  comprised  Rutland 
Town  accounted  for  44  percent  of  the  total  popula¬ 
tion,  with  Rutland  City  alone  accounting  for  28  per¬ 
cent.  Between  1850  and  1910,  Fair  Haven,  Poultney, 
and  West  Rutland  villages  all  at  least  tripled  in  popu- 
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Rutland  County,  Vermont;  Black  and  Foreign  Populations,  1860-1940 


Population 

1860 

1870 

1880 

1890 

1900 

1910 

1920 

1930 

1940 

Total 

35,806 

40,651 

41,829 

45,397 

44,209 

48,139 

46,213 

48,453 

45,638 

Black 

140 

178 

174 

182 

146 

108 

69 

82 

40 

Foreign  Born 

5,616 

7,507 

6,488 

7,286 

6,493 

8,090 

5,624 

4,865 

3,584 

%  Foreign  Born 

15.7% 

18.5% 

15.5% 

16.0% 

14.7% 

16.8% 

12.2% 

10.0% 

7.9% 

Native  of  Foreign 
or  Mixed  Parentage 

— 

— 

— 

— 

11,660 

11,950 

12,338 

12,716 

_ 

%  Native  of  Foreign 
or  Mixed  Parentage 

— 

— 

— 

— 

26.4% 

24.8% 

26.7% 

26.2% 

— 

Total  %  Foreign  Born 
and  Native  of  Foreign 
or  Mixed  Parentage 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

41.1% 

41.8% 

38.9% 

36.2% 

Sources:  U.S.  Census  statistics  of  population,  1860-1940. 


lation,  while  Proctor  and  Rutland  City  quintupled. 

All  of  the  Taconic  towns  without  a  rail  connection 
continued  their  slow  population  decline  throughout 
the  latter  half  of  the  century.  Established  prior  to 
the  Civil  War,  this  trend  of  almost  no  migration  to, 
some  emigration  from  and,  presumably,  a  declining 
birthrate  in  the  more  rural  portions  of  the  county  ex¬ 
tended  to  the  Green  Mountain  towns  during  the  last 
decades  of  the  19th  century.  By  1910  fifteen  county 
towns  had  60  percent  or  less  of  their  peak  populations 
and  five  others  had  for  decades  also  been  in  decline. 
Nonetheless  the  number  of  farms  and  acreage  in 
farms  in  the  county  remained  substantially  what  it 
had  been  before  the  Civil  War;  the  number  of  local 
institutions,  such  as  churches  and  granges,  in  rural 
areas  overall  indicate  a  similar  persistence.21 

In  contrast  to  the  rural  hill  towns,  foreign  im¬ 
migration  swelled  the  populations  of  the  industrial 
villages  of  Rutland  County  after  construction  of  the 
railroads.  The  story  of  foreign  immigration  to  the 
county  properly  begins  with  the  Irish,  a  number  of 
who  were  among  the  earliest  settlers  of  the  county 
(Matthew  Lyon  of  Fair  Haven  was  perhaps  the  most 
well-known).  However,  large-scale  immigration  to  the 
United  States,  induced  by  over-population  and 
famine  in  Ireland  in  the  1840s,  led  to  the  use  of  Irish 
labor  on  railroad  construction  crews  in  Vermont. 
Many  from  the  crews  stayed  and  others  came  to  Rut¬ 
land  County  to  work  for  the  railways  and  in  the 
marble  and  slate  quarries.  Such  work  was  hazardous; 
mortality  statistics  for  1870  indicate  that  an  Irishman 
in  Vermont  was  over  ten  times  more  likely  to  die  an 
accidental  death  than  the  average  Vermonter  (rail¬ 
road  accidents  were  the  leading  cause  of  such  clas¬ 
sified  deaths  for  Irishmen).  Throughout  the  latter 
half  of  the  19th  century  the  Irish  were  the  single 
largest  group  of  foreign  born  in  Rutland  County  and 
in  1870  they  comprised  fully  9  percent  of  the  county 
population.22 

Welsh  immigrants  began  arriving  in  the  county,  at 
first  by  way  of  Pennsylvania  and  then  directly  from 
Wales,  shortly  after  the  Irish  constructed  the  rail¬ 
roads.  These  immigrants,  with  their  expert  knowl¬ 
edge  of  slate  quarrying  and  manufacturing  in  Wales, 
rapidly  dominated  the  county  slate  industry  by 
opening  their  own  quarries  and  organizing  their  own 
manufacturing  concerns  beginning  in  the  1850s.  By 


1870  there  were  probably  some  seven  hundred  Welsh 
in  the  county,  mostly  settled  in  the  towns  of  Fair 
Haven,  Castleton,  and  Poultney,  in  which  the 
foreign-born  percentage  of  population  ranged 
between  20-30  percent.  As  the  slate  industry 
expanded  into  the  towns  of  Wells  and  Pawlet  in  the 
1880s  and  1890s,  the  number  of  foreign-born  Welsh 
continued  to  gradually  increase  through  1900  to  a 
high  of  979.23 

The  next  major  group  to  immigrate  to  Rutland 
County  was  the  French-Canadians.  Although  some 
may  have  settled  in  the  county  prior  to  1850  (espe¬ 
cially  after  the  1837  revolt  in  Canada),  it  is  in  the 
1850s  that  the  first  French-Canadians  are  mentioned 
in  local  histories,  the  largest  known  concentration 
being  in  Brandon,  where  they  worked  in  the  railcar 
manufactories  and  carriage  trade.  Immediately  after 
the  Civil  War,  many  more  French-Canadians  moved 
to  the  Rutland  area,  often  as  strikebreakers  actually 
imported  by  rail  with  their  families.  French- 
Canadians  rapidly  became  the  second  largest 
immigrant  group  in  the  county,  comprising  over  5 
percent  of  the  county  population  in  1880. 24 

Two  other  major  immigrant  groups,  the  Swedes 
and  Italians,  followed  somewhat  similar  paths  begin¬ 
ning  about  1880.  Once  the  Irish  and  French- 
Canadians  achieved  enough  solidarity  to  strike 
together  in  the  marble  industry,  Redfield  Proctor 
coincidentally  began  to  recruit  skilled  Italian  marble 
artisans  and  Swedish  farm  workers  to  supply  labor  for 
the  expanding  Vermont  Marble  Company  empire. 

By  1900  there  were  352  foreign-born  Italians  and 
605  foreign-born  Swedes  in  the  county,  mostly  in 
Proctor  and  Center  Rutland.  Italian  immigration 
then  increased  markedly  (reflecting  a  national  in¬ 
crease  in  overall  Italian  immigration  in  these  years); 
by  1910  Italians,  settled  mainly  in  the  Proctor- 
Rutland  area,  had  eclipsed  the  Irish  as  the  largest 
foreign-born  group  in  the  county  with  1,261  resi¬ 
dents,  although  comprising  only  2.6  percent  of 
county  population.25 

The  differential  distribution  of  these  immigrant 
groups  and  the  impact  they  had  on  the  life  of  their 
communities  is  indicated  by  their  aggregate  numbers 
in  some  towns.  By  1870  the  populations  of  Rutland 
Town  and  Fair  Haven  were  30  percent  foreign  born, 
Castleton  was  23  percent,  Poultney  20  percent, 
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Rutland  County,  Vermont;  Foreign  Populations,  1870-1940 


Nationality 

1870 

1880 

1890 

1900 

1910 

1920 

1930 

1940 

Ireland 

3,738 

3,162 

2,820 

1,956 

1,219 

598 

341 

173 

Irish  Parentage 

— 

- 

- 

- 

2,964 

— 

3,423 

- 

French  Canada 

2,67 1 a 

2,220 

2,112 

1,155 

944 

604 

596 

305 

French-Canadian  Parentage 

— 

— 

- 

- 

1,279 

- 

2,289 

- 

Wales 

796b 

764 

920 

979 

955 

484 

409 

384 

Welsh  Parentage 

- 

- 

- 

- 

733 

- 

765 

- 

Italy 

1 

— 

220 

352 

1,261 

1,010 

831 

720 

Italian  Parentage 

- 

- 

- 

- 

495 

- 

1,460 

- 

Sweden 

o 

o 

39 

535 

605 

689 

503 

500 

331 

Swedish  Parentage 

— 

- 

- 

- 

545 

- 

604 

- 

Poland 

— 

— 

d 

101 

d 

964 

729 

622 

Polish  Parentage 

- 

- 

— 

- 

- 

- 

1,681 

- 

Hungary 

- 

- 

- 

- 

455 

215 

138 

136 

Hungarian  Parentage 

- 

- 

- 

- 

57 

— 

230 

— 

Austria 

— 

- 

— 

20 

662 

107 

39 

- 

Austrian  Parentage 

- 

- 

- 

- 

225 

- 

88 

- 

German 

84 

106 

Ill 

94 

93 

61 

61 

- 

German  Parentage 

- 

- 

- 

- 

109 

- 

225 

- 

Finland 

— 

— 

— 

- 

96 

114 

121 

96 

Finnish  Parentage 

- 

- 

- 

- 

0 

- 

124 

- 

Russian 

— 

— 

33d 

19 

780d 

120 

66 

50 

Russian  Parentage 

- 

- 

- 

- 

237 

- 

114 

- 

Czechoslovakia 

— 

- 

- 

- 

- 

58 

146 

108 

Czech  Parentage 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

281 

- 

Sources:  U.S.  Census  statistics  of  population,  1870-1940. 

Note:  Parentage  includes  native  born  with  one  or  both  parents  of  foreign  birth. 
a  Includes  British  Canada  for  1870. 
b  Includes  all  Great  Britain  for  1870. 


c  Includes  all  Scandinavian  countries  for  1870. 
d  Polish  likely  counted  as  Russian  for  1890  and  1910. 

Brandon  and  Pittsford  17  percent,  and  five  other 
towns  10  percent  or  over.  As  Brandon  and  Castleton 
declined  as  industrial  centers,  the  foreign-born  popu¬ 
lation  became  increasingly  concentrated  in  Fair 
Haven,  Poultney,  and  particularly  in  what  had  been 
Rutland  Town  prior  to  1886.  In  1910  Proctor,  West 
Rutland,  and  Rutland  City  together  accounted  for 
over  50  percent  of  the  foreign-born  county  popula¬ 
tion;  in  Proctor  and  West  Rutland  villages  foreign- 
born  residents  outnumbered  those  with  both  parents 
U.S.  natives.  If  children  with  at  least  one  foreign  born 
parent  are  included,  the  foreign  populations  of  the 
industrial  municipalities  of  the  county  were  as  follows 
in  1910:  Brandon  24  percent,  Fair  Haven  47  percent, 
Poultney  54  percent,  Rutland  City  41  percent, 
Proctor  75  percent,  and  West  Rutland  69  percent. 
Among  many  other  consequences,  these  numbers 
had  a  bearing  on  local  politics;  out  of  4,074  eligible 
voters  in  Rutland  City  in  1910,  46  percent  were  for¬ 
eign  born  or  native  born  with  at  least  one  foreign 
parent. 

At  the  same  time  that  foreign  immigrants  swelled 
the  county  population,  blacks  remained  a  small  but 
constant  minority,  their  numbers  rising  from  121  in 
1850  to  182  in  1890.  Although  relatively  dispersed 
throughout  the  county  in  1850,  by  1870  about  one- 
third  lived  in  Castleton  (58)  and  another  third  in 
Rutland  (69).  These  numbers  suggest  some  employ¬ 
ment  in  marble  and  slate  quarries,  and  Castleton  oral 
tradition  identifies  an  isolated  cemetery  as  one  used 


for  black  slate  quarriers.  Railroads  employed  blacks, 
usually  as  porters,  but  many  were  probably  also 
employed  in  farming  or  local  service  jobs.  What  per¬ 
centage  were  county  or  Vermont  natives  or  freed 
slaves  is  unknown,  but  freed  slaves  there  were,  such  as 
“Snoball”  Blackwell,  brought  back  as  a  servant  by  a 
Rutland  veteran.  There  were  also  black  Civil  War 
veterans,  such  as  two  pictured  in  an  1886  photograph 
of  the  Rutland  Grand  Army  of  the  Republic  Post.26 

The  rapid  population  growth  of  the  industrial  vil¬ 
lages  of  the  county  between  1850  and  1910  spurred 
the  development  of  a  robust  local  construction 
industry,  which  largely  kept  pace  with  a  growing 
demand  for  housing.  In  1850  there  were  5,661 
dwellings  in  the  county  and  6,155  families;  in  1900 
there  were  9,370  dwellings  and  10,263  families  — 
roughly  the  same  proportion  of  dwellings  to  families 
as  in  1850.  “Without  any  particular  building  boom, 
year  by  year  residences  are  being  erected  in  all  direc¬ 
tions,”  stated  a  promotional  brochure  for  Rutland 
City.  That  most  of  the  new  housing  construction  took 
place  in  the  urban  villages  can  be  discerned  in  the  fact 
that  in  1907  the  villages  of  Brandon,  Fair  Haven, 
Poultney,  Proctor,  and  West  Rutland  accounted  for 
32  percent  of  county  dwellings  and  Rutland  City  24 
percent,  a  combined  total  of  5,502  out  of  9,776 
dwellings.  Not  surprisingly,  Rutland  City,  which  was 
growing  faster  than  other  villages,  had  the  greatest 
gap  between  numbers  of  dwellings  and  families,  with 
2,374  dwellings  and  3,173  families  in  1907,  indicating 
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a  greater  number  of  multi-family  units.27 

Although  the  housing  constructed  from  1851)  on 
soon  differed  markedly  from  the  traditional  northern 
New  England  forms  brought  with  the  first  genera¬ 
tions  of  immigrants,  its  variations  had  more  to  do 
with  technological  and  organizational  innovation 
than  the  growing  cultural  diversity  of  county  peoples. 
The  balloon-system  of  framing  replaced  traditional 
heavy-timber  framing  (and  its  reliance  on  experi¬ 
enced  house  joiners);  steam-powered  planers,  jig¬ 
saws,  bandsaws,  and  lathes  manufactured  architec¬ 
tural  components  previously  wrought  by  hand;  the 
contracting  system  organized  carpenters,  masons, 
glaziers,  other  tradesmen,  and,  perhaps  most  impor¬ 
tantly,  unskilled  laborers  for  rapid  on-site  construc¬ 
tion;  and  lending  institutions  increased  in  number, 
capital,  and  flexibility.  In  1867  in  Rutland  Village 
alone  there  were  one  sash  and  blind  factory,  two  lum¬ 
beryards,  and  two  brickyards  operating;  sixty-nine 
adults,  over  5  percent  of  those  employed  in  the  vil¬ 
lage,  identified  themselves  as  carpenters.  By  the  end 
of  die  century  building  firms  such  as  Ripley  &  Sons 
of  Poultney  and  F.  Chaffee’s  Sons  and  H.F.  Noyes  of 
Rutland  City  sold  lumber  and  building  supplies, 
manufactured  some  architectural  components,  and 
did  general  contracting.  The  net  effect  of  this  new 
way  of  building  was  a  reduction  in  the  cost  of  housing 
construction  relative  to  wages  (which  both  stimulated 
demand  and  made  possible  its  fulfillment)  and  a 
proliferation  and  growing  social  differentiation  of 
house  forms.28 

At  the  beginning  of  the  period,  the  1  Vi  to  21/2  story, 
sidehall  plan  structure  dominated  new  middle-  and 
lower-income  v  illage  construction,  but  a  variety  of 
other  forms,  including  the  “Tri-Gable  Ell"  and  others 
that  were  copied  from  a  growing  number  of  architec¬ 
tural  pattern  books,  soon  became  equally  popular, 
Large,  multi-family  apartment  and  boardinghouses 
were  also  constructed,  although  by  the  end  of  the 
period  duplexes  had  become  the  most  common  form 
of  multi-family  dwelling.  At  the  same  time,  construc¬ 
tion  of  elaborate  mansions  for  the  wealthy  (usually 
those  profiting  from  the  new  industrial  and  commer¬ 
cial  possibilities  of  the  era)  became  increasingly  com¬ 
plex  and  distinct  in  form  from  the  housing  of  other 
groups.  Although  perhaps  designed  by  one  of  a  new 
class  of  professionals,  an  architect,  these  mansions 
nonetheless  were  usually  built  by  the  same  con¬ 
tractors  who  constructed  workers’ cottages  and 
middle-class  homes  and  made  use  of  much  of  the 
same  dimension  lumber  and  mass-produced  orna¬ 
ment,  only  more  of  it.  In  Rutland  City  distinct  socio¬ 
economic  neighborhoods  began  to  appear,  and  in 
Proctor  different  ethnic  groups  were  segregated  into 
different  company-owned  neighborhoods.29 

Between  1910  and  1940  county  population  declined 
about  5  percent  overall  from  48,139  to  45,638,  despite 
some  lluctuation.  Within  this  decline  several  trends 
are  apparent.  The  Taconic  and  Green  Mountain  hill 
towns  continued  their  population  losses;  eleven  of 
these  towns  lost  23  percent  or  more  of  their  popula¬ 
tions  between  1910  and  1940.  Rutland  City  continued 
its  growth  from  28  to  37  percent  of  the  county  popu¬ 
lation,  largely  at  the  expense  of  five  smaller  industrial 
towns,  the  combined  populations  of  which  declined 
from  31  to  25  percent  of  county  population.  And  the 
foreign-born  and  foreign-parented  as  a  portion  of  the 
population  decreased  by  5  percent,  mirroring  the 
overall  county  population  decrease. 


Rural  decline  meant  something  different  in  the 
period  between  the  World  Wars  than  it  had  in  the 
latter  half  of  the  19th  century.  Rather  than  stability 
and  persistence,  during  this  period  the  population 
decline  in  rural  towns  signaled  a  real  unraveling  of 
the  fabric  of  19th  century  agricultural  communities. 
By  1940  only  about  20  percent  of  the  county  popula¬ 
tion  lived  on  farms  (32  percent  outside  Rutland 
City);  farm  population  made  up  65  percent  or  more 
of  the  population  in  nine  towns  (Benson,  Chittenden 
Hubbardton,  Ira.  Middletown  Springs,  Mount 
Holly,  Sudbury,  Tinniouth,  and  West  Haven),  but 
collectively  these  towns  accounted  for  only  8  percent 
of  the  county  population. 30 

With  its  commercial  and  manufacturing  interests, 
Rutland  City  became  the  dominant  force  in  the 
county  economy  during  these  years,  as  the  local  slate 
and  marble  industries  fell  into  decline.  With  its 
expanding  industrial  and  commercial  economy,  the 
city  increased  from  13,546  residents  in  1910  to  17,082 
in  1940.  During  the  same  time  the  slate  and  older 
marble  industrial  centers  lost  population;  Fair  Haven 
lost  27  percent  of  its  population,  Pawlet  39  percent, 
Pittsford  16  percent,  Poultney  24  percent,  Proctor  20 
percent,  and  West  Rutland  15  percent.  In  contrast 
Brandon  and  Danby,  sites  of  increased  Vermont 
Marble  Company  activity  during  this  period,  regis¬ 
tered  10  percent  increases  in  their  populations. 

The  number  of  foreign  immigrants  to  Rutland 
County  also  declined  between  1910  and  1940  due  to 
the  dislocations  of  the  First  World  War  and  national 
restrictions  on  immigration.  The  number  of  foreign- 
born  in  the  county  dropped  from  8,090  in  1910  to 
5,624  in  1920,  indicating  that,  beyond  wartime  dis¬ 
ruption  of  immigration,  many  immigrants  probably 
left  the  county  during  the  war  (with  its  depression  of 
the  marble  and  slate  industries),  presumably  in 
search  of  better  employment.  Most  dramatic,  per¬ 
haps,  is  the  fact  that  44  percent  of  this  decline  was  in 
the  longest  established  immigrant  groups,  the  Irish 
and  Welsh,  and  another  32  percent  was  in  the  Aus¬ 
trian  and  Hungarian  population,  whose  homelands 
were  allied  with  the  Axis  in  World  War  I.  After  pas¬ 
sage  of  national  legislation  in  1921  and  1924  res¬ 
tricting  foreign  immigration,  the  number  of  foreign 
born  decreased  through  normal  mortality  and 
emmigration  to  3,584  by  1940;  at  the  same  time  the 
number  of  native  children  of  a  foreign  parent  reached 
a  peak  of  12,716  in  1930. 

Although  the  number  of  foreign-bom  in  all 
national  groups  steadily  declined  after  the  passage  of 
the  immigration  restrictions,  between  1900  and  1920 
the  character  of  the  county  immigrant  population 
had  already  shifted  perceptibly  in  the  direction  of 
Eastern  European  peoples.  In  1900  the  number  of 
Polish  and  Russian  immigrants  in  Rutland  County 
amounted  to  about  2  percent  of  the  foreign-born 
population;  in  1920  they  comprised  about  19  percent 
of  the  foreign-born  population.  Finnish  immigration, 
directly  encouraged  by  the  State  to  settle  abandoned 
farms  in  Mount  Holly,  started  shortly  before  1910, 
when  96  Finns,  with  no  native-born  children,  were 
recorded;  their  numbers  then  rose  to  121  in  1930, 
with  124  native-born  children.  Austrian  and  Hun¬ 
garian  immigration  reached  a  total  of  1,117  (or  14  per¬ 
cent  of  the  county  foreign-born  population)  in  1910, 
but  plummeted  to  322  in  1920.  That  same  year  the 
newly  created  classification  for  Czechoslovakian 
nationality  (which  previously  was  included  in  Hun- 
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garian)  recorded  58  persons,  a  number  which  rose  to 
146  in  1930.  By  1940  foreign-born  from  Czechoslo¬ 
vakia,  Finland,  Hungary,  Poland,  and  Russia  ac¬ 
counted  for  28%  of  the  3,484  foreign  born  in  Rutland 
County.31 

Blacks  in  the  county  declined  in  numbers  during 
the  same  period;  108  were  recored  in  1910  and  just  40 
in  1940.  Aging  of  the  resident  population,  combined 
with  few  employment  opportunities  to  attract  young 
blacks,  accounts  for  the  decline.  John  Jackson  of 
Pawlet,  who  died  in  1946  with  no  heirs,  was  the  son  of 
a  slave  who  supported  himself  by  farm  labor  and  who 
was  popular  for  his  weekend  “kitchen  hops”  attended 
by  local  men.  Jazzman  Gordon  “Raz”  Johnson  was 
one  younger  Black  who  settled  in  Rutland  City  for  a 
time  during  the  1920s  to  play  in  theatre  and  local 
dance  bands.32 

Given  a  declining  population  in  much  of  the 
county  outside  Rutland  City  between  1910  and  1940, 
housing  remained  relatively  cheap  and  plentiful  for 
most  county  residents,  despite  rising  construction 
costs.  With  Rutland  City  the  major  expanding 
market  for  new  housing,  the  construction  industry 
was  increasingly  centered  there.  Since  1900,  the 
advent  of  the  “mail-order”  house,  a  kit  of  labeled 
lumber  and  architectural  elements  and  plans  for 
assembly,  permitted  relatively  inexpensive  construc¬ 
tion  of  a  new  home  almost  anywhere  near  a  rail  line. 
Even  local  building  contractors  developed  stock 
building  plans  and  “prepackaged”  houses  for  sale.33 

Continuing  the  differentiation  of  house  forms 
along  socio-economic  lines  that  had  largely  begun 
after  1850,  the  “Bungalow”  and  “Foursquare”  types 
generally  became  standard  for  middle-  and  lower- 
income  family  houses  after  1910,  while  period  revival 
of  “traditional”  house  forms,  including  those  in¬ 
digenous  to  the  county,  generally  became  the  vogue 
for  wealthier  individuals  (although  stylish,  rambling 
“bungalows”  were  also  built).  Neighborhoods  in  Rut¬ 
land  City  and  Proctor  also  continued  to  differentiate 
along  socio-economic  lines;  in  Proctor  “Yankee  Hill,” 
a  neighborhood  of  Colonial  Revival  style  dwellings 
for  the  managerial  employees  of  Vermont  Marble 
Company,  contrasts  with  the  modest  bungalow-type 
homes  along  the  automobile  route  to  Rutland  City. 
Thus  by  1940  Rutland  County  after  nearly  two  cen¬ 
turies  of  population  growth,  contained  housing 
dating  from  the  earliest  dispersed  settlement  of  its 
frontier  through  the  evolution  of  urban  neighbor¬ 
hoods  based  upon  social  status  and  income. 

AGRICULTURE 

Settling  the  frontier  in  18th  century  America  meant 
establishing  farms,  and  despite  some  organized 
group  settlements,  the  basic  unit  of  settlement  in 
Rutland  County  was  the  family.  The  labor  of  hus¬ 
band  and  wife  (and  children)  was  necessary  to  estab¬ 
lish  a  farm  and  ensure  that  a  family  had  food, 
clothing,  and  shelter  to  survive  in  a  wilderness.  It  was 
customary  for  males  to  travel  to  the  lands  the  first 
year,  clear  some  acreage,  select  a  homesite,  perhaps 
begin  the  construction  of  a  log  house,  and  then  return 
to  the  parent  settlement  for  winter.  The  next  spring 
they  and  their  mates  and  children  would  return  with 
necessary  tools  and  any  livestock;  the  family  would 
then  work  to  plant  a  vegetable  garden  and  perhaps 
some  flax,  hay,  and  wheat,  clear  more  land,  prepare 
and  preserve  food,  and  work  on  finishing  a  log  house 


before  winter.  In  successive  years  more  land  would  be 
cleared,  the  house,  garden,  and  fields  improved,  and 
perhaps  potash  or  a  small  surplus  of  wheat  bartered 
for  more  livestock  or  needed  finished  goods.  In  a  few 
years  a  successful  farm  might  resemble  that  of 
Jeremiah  Spencer,  who  had  moved  to  Clarendon 
about  1769,  owned  “Vi  a  right”  (100  acres)  of  land, 
and  by  1778  had  about  thirty-five  acres  cleared  with 
fields  of  hay  and  flax,  a  log  house,  a  mare,  colt,  four 
cows,  two  steers,  three  calves,  and  three  yearlings.34 

Throughout  the  rest  of  the  18th  century  and  the 
first  decade  of  the  19th,  this  basic  process  of  estab¬ 
lishing  a  farm  remained  the  same,  although  a  family 
might  stay  with  friends  or  relatives  already  in  the 
county.  Immigrants  continued  to  purchase  land  and 
farm;  it  was  estimated  in  1794  that  a  man’s  wages  as  a 
day  laborer  for  one  to  two  years  in  Vermont  would 
enable  him  to  purchase  100  acres  of  land  in  many 
towns.  Most  farms  continued  to  practice  self- 
sufficient,  diversified  small  scale  agriculture.  The 
family  grew  a  garden  for  table  food,  hay  and  root 
crops  for  livestock  and  poultry,  and  flax  for  clothing. 
Both  vegetable  and  animal  products  were  processed 
on  the  farm,  and  wood  lots  culled  for  fuel  and  tapped 
for  maple  sugar.  An  “average”  small  farm  remained 
much  as  it  had  been  in  1778,  except  that  it  might  have 
a  wood-frame  house,  a  barn,  and  more  land  cleared; 
when  Daniel  Greeno  of  Rutland  died  in  1807  he  had 
106  acres,  better  than  half  cleared,  a  wood-frame 
house  and  barn,  one  yoke  oxen,  three  cows,  two 
mares,  and  nineteen  sheep  (a  tax  break  for  each 
sheep  shorn  up  to  twenty  had  been  passed  by  the 
Vermont  legislature  in  1801). 35 

Whether  log  or  wood-frame,  the  first  agricultural 
outbuildings  (other  than  perhaps  roofed  pens  and 
small  sheds)  were  generally  multi-purpose  barns. 
Although  some  “Dutch”  barns  may  have  been  built  in 
the  county,  judging  by  survivals  the  “Yankee”  or 
“English”  barn  appears  to  have  been  predominant. 
Usually  a  heavy  timber-framed,  vertical-board  sided, 
gable-roofed,  30’  by  40’  structure  with  a  wide  en¬ 
trance  on  the  long  eaves  side,  this  barn  type  was 
adapted  to  store  hay  and  farm  equipment,  thresh 
and  store  grain,  and  stable  and  pen  animals.  Some 
builders  specialized  in  constructing  such  barns;  Mer¬ 
ritt  Leach,  a  farmer  in  Pawlet,  is  reported  to  have 
built  forty  barns  for  forty  dollars  apiece  between 
about  1785  and  1810. 36 

Once  established,  farms  also  produced  a  “cash 
crop,”  used  in  barter  or  for  cash  to  purchase  more 
land  as  well  as  those  goods  and  services  the  family 
itself  could  not  produce  or  provide.  Potash,  made 
from  wood  ashes  (about  460  bushels  of  ash  produced 
one  ton  of  potash)  and  therefore  a  plentiful  by-prod¬ 
uct  of  clearing  trees  from  land  for  crops  and  pasture, 
provided  the  earliest  source  of  cash  income  for 
immigrants  struggling  to  establish  their  farms;  in 
1791  Vermont  exported  some  one  thousand  tons.  As 
settlement  progressed,  many  farms  began  growing 
large  amounts  of  wheat,  the  first  true  cash  crop.  Ver¬ 
mont  farmers  produced  their  first  surplus  of  some 
30,000  bushels  in  1792,  and  Rutland  County,  particu¬ 
larly  in  the  Otter  Creek  Valley,  likely  made  a  substan¬ 
tial  contribution.  Over  the  next  twenty  years  profits 
from  the  sale  of  wheat  probably  underpinned  the 
early  prosperity  and  development  of  most  county 
towns.37 

Other  agricultural  specialties  also  contributed  to 
farm  income.  Raising  livestock  and  poultry  were 
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profitable;  drovers  regularly  traversed  the  county, 
beginning  in  the  1790s,  driving  stock  to  Boston  and 
Troy,  and  after  1800  a  brisk  trade  with  Canada  moved 
over  Lake  Champlain.  Raising  sheep  for  wool  was 
also  directly  encouraged  through  State  tax  abatement 
beginning  in  1801,  and  by  1812  highly-prized  Spanish 
Merinos  had  been  imported  for  sheep  farms  in 
Pawlet  and  Wallingford.38 

During  the  War  of  1812  the  county  enjoyed  high 
prices  and  good  markets  for  agricultural  commodi¬ 
ties,  but  soon  after  the  war  the  farm  economy  was  in  a 
shambles.  With  the  resumption  of  imports  of  British 
woolens,  sheep  farmers  suffered  as  the  price  of  wool 
plumetted.  The  restoration  of  harvests  in  Europe  led 
to  a  decline  in  the  price  of  wheat  at  the  same  time 
that  the  disastrous  growing  seasons  of  1816-17  set 
back  all  Vermont  farmers  and  convinced  some  to 
abandon  their  hill  farms.  By  1820  the  wheat  midge, 
moving  north  through  New  England  since  the  mid- 
18th  century,  began  blighting  the  yields  of  those  who 
still  looked  to  wheat  as  a  cash  crop.  In  part  due  to 
these  reverses,  as  well  as  the  lure  of  new  agricultural 
lands  open  in  the  West,  the  prospect  of  establishing  a 
farm  in  Rutland  County  by  1820  failed  to  attract  new 
immigrants,  and  accordingly  the  agricultural  popula¬ 
tion  of  the  county  stabilized  between  1810  and  1850 
near  30,000  inhabitants. 

The  Champlain  and  Erie  canals,  opened  in  1823 
and  1825,  then  made  cash-crop  wheat  farming, 
increasingly  troubled  by  the  “wheat  midge,” 
untenable  because  of  competition  from  new,  high- 
yield  wheat  lands  in  the  West.  A  number  of  county 
farmers  sold  out  and  moved  west  to  farm  on  new 
lands.  Many  who  remained  in  Rutland  County  soon 
adopted  wool  as  a  new  “cash  crop.”  The  federal  tariffs 
of  1824  and  1828  made  domestic  woolens  of  the 
coaser  grades  competitive  again  for  the  first  time 
since  the  War  of  1812,  and  this,  combined  with  the 
improved  access  to  markets  provided  by  the  Cham¬ 
plain  Canal  and  the  availability  of  lands  taken  out  of 
wheat  cultivation  or  sold  by  emigrants,  led  to  an 
explosive  expansion  in  sheep  raising,  referred  to  as 
the  “wool-growing  craze.” 

Although  some  have  explained  the  craze  by  charac¬ 
terizing  the  rocky  Vermont  hillsides  as  uniquely 
suited  to  sheep,  it  was,  in  fact,  the  valley  towns  that 
led  in  the  number  of  sheep  and  the  production  of 
wool  in  Rutland  County.  The  top  county  sheep  towns 
in  the  1840  census  were  Rutland  (28,332  sheep), 
Pittsford  (22,052),  Pawlet  (20,705),  and  Clarendon 
(15,922),  accounting  for  almost  40  percent  of  the 
224,713  sheep  in  the  county.  While  sheep  blanketed 
the  valleys,  in  the  more  mountainous  towns  root 
crops,  used  to  feed  sheep,  for  starch,  and  for  distill¬ 
ing,  were  grown  for  cash  income;  in  1840  the  towns  of 
Danby,  Mendon,  Mount  Holly,  Mount  Tabor, 
Pittsfield,  Shrewsbury,  and  Wallingford  tended  only 
some  28,936  sheep  for  about  13  percent  of  the  county 
total  while  producing  some  243,788  bushels  of 
potatoes,  36  percent  of  county  production.39 

Raising  cattle  for  beef  and  dairy  products  (the 
same  cow  was  often  used  for  both)  also  became  a  spe¬ 
cialty  chosen  by  a  number  of  county  farmers  during 
this  period.  In  1840  over  38,000  cattle  were  recorded 
in  the  county  (a  number  that  would  remain  relatively 
constant  for  the  next  century).  That  cattle  raising  was 
m  some  towns  preferred  to  sheep  raising  is  evidenced 
by  the  fact  that  Benson,  Danby,  Middletown,  Mount 
Holly,  Shrewsbury,  Tinmouth,  and  Wallingford 


raised  only  17  percent  of  the  sheep  in  the  county  but 
44  percent  of  the  cattle.  Although  the  county  ranked 
second  (after  Addison)  in  the  number  of  cattle  raised, 
some  of  its  towns  were  among  the  first  to  specialize  in 
dairy  products.  The  mountainous  towns  of  Shrews¬ 
bury  and  Mount  Holly  together  raised  almost  6,000 
cattle  (15  percent  of  the  county  total);  in  1850  Shrews¬ 
bury  was  the  leader  in  county  butter  production,  and 
the  county  led  the  state  in  cheese  production.40 

Despite  the  importance  of  this  “wool  growing” 
phase  of  agriculture  in  Vermont  history,  little  is 
known  about  the  architecture  of  sheep  sheds  or  barns 
and  other  specialty  agricultural  buildings  actually 
used.  Needing  cover  only  in  extreme  weather,  sheep 
probably  did  not  have  special  shelters  on  many  farms. 
“English”  barns  may  have  also  served  as  temporary 
shelter  or  have  been  modified  with  a  basement  stable, 
built  into  a  bank,  as  was  sometimes  the  practice  later 
in  the  century.  Cattle,  needing  more  shelter,  also 
probably  wintered  in  “English”  barns,  although  some 
slightly  larger,  gable-entrance,  bank  barns  appear  to 
date  from  this  period  in  towns  such  as  Mount  Holly 
and  Shrewsbury  that  took  the  lead  in  dairying.  Large 
underground  or  barn-basement  cellars  to  store  root 
crops  to  feed  livestock  during  the  winter  months  were 
also  probably  an  addition  to  the  architecture  of  some 
county  farms.41 

The  railroads  constructed  through  Rutland 
County  in  1849-52  ushered  in  a  new  era  in  Vermont 
history,  and  set  the  stage  for  a  transformation  of  the 
county  economy  from  one  based  essentially  on 
agricultural  wealth  to  one  based  on  commercial 
and  industrial  wealth.  By  1870  the  value  of  county 
manufactures  ($3,714,795)  had  surpassed  the  value  of 
its  agricultural  product  ($3,458,102),  a  trend  that 
continued  to  accelerate.  At  the  same  time,  the  rail¬ 
roads  brought  competition  and  opportunity  to 
county  agriculture  in  the  form  of  accessable  wider 
markets.  In  Rutland  County  (and  elsewhere  gener¬ 
ally),  this  competition  and  opportunity  was  trans¬ 
lated  into  development  of  a  system  of  agricultural 
production  increasingly  separate  and  then  distant 
from  agricultural  processing.42 

In  agriculture,  the  new  economics  led  to  a  rapid 
decline  in  the  number  of  farms  specializing  in  raising 
sheep  for  wool.  Many  farms  converted  to  breeding 
stock  for  western  farms  or  producing  dairy  products 
for  the  growing  industrial  villages  in-state  and  even¬ 
tually  the  cities  of  the  eastern  seaboard.  The  in¬ 
creasing  availability  of  railroad-shipped,  inexpensive 
mass-produced  goods  also  led  to  a  decline  in  home 
manufactures  and  ensured  farmers’  increased  partici¬ 
pation  in  a  cash  (rather  than  a  barter)  economy  and 
regional  competition  within  specialized  agricultural 
markets.  Farm  location  within  the  county  relative  to 
railroad  transportation  (and  available  labor)  largely 
determined  which  agricultural  specialties  a  farmer 
practiced.43 

The  number  of  sheep  in  Rutland  County  declined 
steadily  from  186,319  in  1850  to  some  29,000  in  1910. 
Wool  production,  however,  declined  from  623,199  lbs. 
to  131,616  lbs.,  indicating  that  the  “average”  amount  of 
wool  sheared  per  sheep  rose  from  about  three  and 
one  third  pounds  to  four  and  one  half.  The  improve¬ 
ment  in  fleece  yields  came  about  largely  as  a  result  of 
sheep  breeding  efforts.  Many  former  wool  growers 
shifted  their  emphasis  to  breeding;  such  a  shift  was, 
in  fact,  urged  by  Daniel  Needham  of  Hartford  at  the 
Vermont  Wool  Growers’  Convention  held  in  Rutland 
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village  in  1862.  when  he  pointed  out  that  even  with 
the  increased  demand  for  wool  during  the  war  the 
cost  of  keeping  sheep  in  Vermont  was  nearly  double 
that  of  its  competitors  to  die  west,  making  wool 
growing  a  losing  proposition  and  breeding  “our  forte.” 
The  number  of  sheep  in  1900  was  only  about  one- 
sixth  what  it  had  been  in  1850,  but  rather  than  a 
decline  in  the  number  of  sheep  per  farm  this  statistic 
reflects  a  decline  in  die  number  of  farms  raising 
sheep.  Raising  sheep  for  breeding  and  for  wool 
remained  the  primary  occupation  on  some  farms, 
paradoxically  in  towns  that  had  some  of  the  smaller 
sheep  populations  in  1840;  the  farms  in  towns  that 
once  had  the  largest  sheep  populations  (and  now  had 
railroad  transportation)  had  turned  almost  wholly  to 
new  markets.*4 

As  markets  for  wool  diminished  after  1850,  save  for 
a  reprieve  during  the  Civil  War,  the  prospects  for  sale 
of  dairy  products,  particularly  butter  and  milk, 
improved  dramatically,  largely  due  to  invention  of  the 
insulated,  iced  railroad  car  (first  used  in  1854  to  ship 
butter  from  Rutland  County  to  Boston)  and  the 
development  of  local  urban  markets  (Brandon,  Fair 
Haven,  Poultney,  Proctor,  Rutland,  and  West  Rut¬ 
land  villages).  Many  county  farmers  responded  to 
this  opportunity  by  developing  dairies  on  their  farms, 
most  often  with  herds  ranging  from  one  to  four  dozen 
cows.  Notably,  while  raising  sheep  tended  to  take 
place  in  the  less  populous  towns  without  direct  rail 
access,  most  dairies  were  developed  on  farms  located 
in  the  towns  with  or  adjacent  to  large  populations  or 
near  rail  lines.  Overall  the  number  of  cows  increased 
from  17,151  in  1850  to  27,535  in  1900,  with  the 
greatest  increase  —  from  19,594  to  24,229  — taking 
place  between  1870  and  1880.45 

Rudand  County  remained  in  the  forefront  of  dairy 
productivity,  product  development,  and  marketing 
throughout  this  period.  In  1850  the  county  led  the 
state  in  cheese  (1,930,047  lbs.)  production  and  was 
fifth  in  butter  (1.120,814  lbs.)  production.  As  factory 
cheese  replaced  farm  cheese,  the  total  weight  of 
county  cheese  declined  from  2,027,662  lbs.  in  1860  to 
1,369,844  lbs.  in  1870,  by  which  date  there  were  seven 
cheese  factories  operating  in  the  county.  Production 
then  dropped  to  335,344  lbs.  in  1880,  when  there 
were  thirty  cheese  factories  in  the  county.  By  1900 
lactorv  production  and  other  dairy  products  had 
almost  completely  replaced  home  cheese  production 
and  only  62,171  lbs.  were  recorded  in  the  census. 

Aldiough  the  decline  in  cheese  manufacture  in  late 
19th  century  Vermont  is  often  attributed  to  an 
increase  in  butter  manufacture,  the  increase  in  Rut¬ 
land  County  butter  production  remained  compara¬ 
tively  undramalic,  rising  45  percent  from  1,120,814 
lbs.  in  1850  to  a  high  of  1,638,086  lbs.  in  1880  and 
then  beginning  a  decline  to  1,043,538  lbs.  in  1900. 

The  marketing  of  fluid  milk  itself  as  a  dairy  product, 
rather  than  increased  butter  production,  apparently 
accounts  for  a  portion  of  the  substantial  drop  in 
cheese  production.  The  county  took  an  early  lead  in 
fluid  milk  production,  its  output  tripling  from  over 
one  to  three  million  gallons  between  1870  and  1880, 
the  same  decade  in  which  a  regular  milk  train  from 
the  county  to  New  York  City  was  initiated.  In  1890 
the  county  ranked  second  statewide  in  overall  milk 
production,  and  in  1900  sold  6,444,815  gallons,  or  50 
percent  of  its  overall  production,  as  fluid  milk 
products.46 

The  increase  in  dairy  production  by  Rutland 


County  farmers  during  the  second  half  of  the  19th 
century  was  sought  in  part  through  die  importation 
and  breeding  of  improved  cattle  strains.  The  “mixed” 
or  “native"  and  the  short -horn  Durham  cattle  bred  in 
the  county  prior  to  1850  were  joined,  after  construc¬ 
tion  of  the  railroads,  by  Devons,  Herefords,  and  Ayr- 
shires  and,  in  the  1870s  when  the  largest  county 
increase  in  dairy  cattle  took  place,  by  Jerseys  and 
Holsteins.  Local  breeders  thereafter  propagated  and 
attempted  to  acclimate  and  improve  the  strains,  and 
some,  such  as  Charles  W.  Winslow  who  founded  the 
National  Ayrshire  Breeder’s  Association  in  Brandon 
in  1875,  achieved  wide  recognition  for  their  efforts. 

By  1890  1.4  percent  of  county  cattle  were  pure-breds 
and  another  11  percent  were  half-bred.  Nonetheless, 
the  amount  of  milk  produced  per  cow  in  the  county 
remained  substantially  the  same  between  1850  and 
1900;  increased  dairy  production  and  sales  were 
largely  the  result  of  an  increased  number  of  cows,  a 
longer  milking  season,  and  more  labor  devoted  to  the 
processing  of  dairy  products.47 

Despite  the  overall  economic  importance  of  sheep 
raising  and  dairying,  a  majority  of  farmers  in  Rut¬ 
land  County  between  1850  and  1900  neither  raised 
sheep  nor  kept  a  dairy  other  than  for  family  needs. 
Judging  by  directory  listings  for  1881-82,  raising 
sheep  for  wool,  dairying,  and  cattle  breeding  were 
confined  mainly  to  farms  over  one  hundred  acres 
(which  comprised  only  58  percent  of  all  farms),  and 
even  all  sucb  dairy  farms  did  not  constitute  a  ma¬ 
jority  of  farms  over  one  hundred  acres.  The  dozen  or 
so  breeders  of  Morgans,  Hambletonians,  and  other 
horses  tended  to  owm  even  larger  farms  of  three  hun¬ 
dred  acres  or  more.  On  the  other  hand,  those  listed  as 
sheep  breeders  held  widely  varying  acreage.  Overall 
diversified,  small-scale  agriculture,  often  combined 
with  a  trade  or  small  business,  on  farms  ranging  from 
four  to  four  hundred  or  more  acres  clearly  remained 
a  major  part  of  county  agricultural  experience  during 
this  period.48 

The  raising  of  feed  crops  and  other  produce  preoc¬ 
cupied  most  farmers.  In  1850  the  county  produced 
258,831  bushels  of  corn,  and  in  1900,  despite  a 
decline  and  rise  recorded  in  interim  censuses,  261,330 
bushels.  Hay  production,  too,  remained  constant  at 
about  100.000  tons.  Wheat  production,  declining 
since  the  1820s,  dropped  overall  from  25.874  bushels 
of  all  types  in  1850  to  550  bushels  of  winter  wheat  in 
1900.  Potatoes,  which  had  gained  considerable 
importance  during  the  first  half  of  the  century, 
remained  an  important  cash  crop  (used  for  starch 
and  food).  Although  production  declined  overall 
from  677,434  lbs.  in  1840  to  387,457  lbs.  in  1900,  the 
county  moved  from  being  one  of  die  lesser  potato 
producers  in  the  state  to  consistently  the  largest. 
Potato  breeders  such  as  Albert  Bressee  of  Hub¬ 
bard  ton  (developer  of  the  Early  Rose),  George  Wood- 
house  of  West  Rutland  (developer  of  the  Early  Ver¬ 
mont),  DC.  Hicks  of  North  Clarendon,  and  N.P. 
Hulett  of  Pawlet  were  prominent  in  keeping  the 
potato  a  major  county  crop.  Maple  syrup  increased 
to  a  peak  761,364  gallons  in  1880  and  then  began  a 
decline  to  129,020  gallons  in  1900.  Between  1870  and 
1890  production  of  honey  doubled  from  25,504  lbs.  to 
50,349  lbs.,  and  orchard  products  gained  in  impor¬ 
tance,  indicated  by  the  rise  in  their  recorded  value 
from  534,446  in  1860  to  $55,028  in  1880. 49 

Farmers’  efforts  to  compete  effectively  in  the 
expanding  agricultural  markets  for  dairy  products, 
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animal  stock,  and  other  produce  were  aided  by  a 
number  of  agricultural  organizations  and  institutions 
established  for  that  purpose.  The  Rutland  County 
Agricultural  Society,  founded  in  1846,  mounted 
increasingly  sophisticated  county  fairs  with  exhibi¬ 
tions  of  improved  farm  technology  (such  as  the 
mechanical  reaper  and  animal-powered  threshers 
and  butter  churns  in  the  1850s)  and  competitions  in  a 
proliferating  number  of  categories  related  to  crop 
production  and  animal  husbandry,  thereby  pro¬ 
moting  improved  plant  and  animal  hybrids  and 
production  practices.  With  the  onset  of  the  1870s 
depression,  twelve  local  chapters  of  the  Patrons  of 
Husbandry  or  Vermont  Grange  were  organized 
between  1873  and  1875;  members  participated  in 
some  cooperative  buying  and  selling,  and  could 
secure  fire  insurance  through  the  organization  from 
about  1874  to  1888.  Other  local  gr  oups,  such  as  the 
Poultney  Industrial  Society  (1879).  the  Western  Ver¬ 
mont  Agricultural  Society  (of  Fair  Haven,  1884)  and 
the  Castleton  and  Hydeville  Breeders’  Trotting  Horse 
Association  (1891),  were  formed  to  hold  fairs  or  estab¬ 
lish  joint  facilities.50 

Farmers  also  received  instruction  and  encourage¬ 
ment  in  “scientific  management”  of  their  farms 
through  meetings  held  by  the  Vermont  State  Board 
of  Agriculture,  organized  in  1870  and,  beginning  in 
1878,  through  lectures  delivered  to  local  agricultural 
societies  by  professors  from  the  University  of  Ver¬ 
mont  Agricultural  School.  Special  interest  organiza¬ 
tions,  including  the  Vermont  Dairymen’s  Association 
(founded  in  1869),  the  Vermont  Merino  Sheep 
Breeders  Association  (1879),  the  Vermont  Maple 
Sugar  Makers  Association  (1893),  and  the  Vermont 
Horticultural  Society  (1895),  helped  influence  gov¬ 
ernment  policies  and  promote  the  product  of  their 
members.51 

The  dedication  of  farms  to  producing  goods  for 
expanding  local  and  regional  markets  was  accompa¬ 
nied  by  increasing  investment  in  farm  equipment 
and,  as  the  value  added  by  labor  shifted  from  fields  to 
animal  stock  and  agricultural  processing,  a  decline  in 
the  value  of  land  in  farms.  Despite  the  dramatic  shifts 
in  agricultural  markets,  the  number  of  farms  (about 
2,900),  their  sizes,  and  the  number  of  acres  in  farms 
(about  450,000  or  75  percent  of  the  land  area)  re¬ 
mained  relatively  stable  in  the  county  from  1850  to 
1900.  The  proportion  of  improved  to  unimproved 
acreage  in  farms,  however,  changed  from  two-to-one 
to  almost  two-to-three.  reflecting  the  shift  in  the  focus 
of  farm  labor  from  field  to  barn.  Investment  in  farm 
equipment  (not  including  buildings)  more  than  dou¬ 
bled  from  1255,240  in  1850  to  $612,530  in  1900,  while 
the  value  of  an  “average”  acre  of  farmland  in  the 
county  rose  from  about  $18.00  an  acre  in  1850  to  a 
high  of  about  $32.00  an  acre  in  1870  and  thence 
declined  to  about  $20.00  an  acre  in  1900.  The  basis  ot 
farmers'  wealth  in  large  measure  shifted  during  this 
period  from  mainly  land  to  a  combination  ofland, 
buildings,  animal  stock  and  equipment;  what  had 
been  “traditional”  agriculture  became,  increasingly, 
commercial  agriculture. 

The  investment  in  agricultural  buildings  evident 
during  this  period  is  reflected  in  the  structures  con¬ 
structed  or  adapted  on  many  county  farms  for  cows, 
sheep,  horses,  hay,  grain,  ensilage,  and  maple  sug¬ 
aring.  Many  original  “English”  barns  were  moved  and 
adapted  as  bank  barns,  hay  barns,  or  work  sheds. 

Ever  larger  and  more  complex  bank  barns  for 


dairying  were  constructed,  usually  with  manure 
basements  and  first-floor  stables,  some  four  and  more 
stories  high.  Prosperous  sheep  and  horse  breeders 
had  special  barns  built,  some  architect  designed, 
often  long,  bi-level  structures  that  differed  primarily 
in  where  the  animals  were  kept;  horses  would  most 
often  be  keep  on  the  upper  level  of  a  horse  barn,  while 
sheep  were  at  ground  level  In  a  sheep  barn.  On  large 
farms  a  special  hay  barn  was  often  constructed  in  (or 
an  older  barn  moved  out  into)  the  fields.  Corn  cribs, 
granaries,  smokehouses,  and  other  specialized  struc¬ 
tures  aided  storage  and  processing.  Silos,  at  first  pits 
and  then  chambers  inside  barns,  made  their  appear¬ 
ance  in  the  1880s,  and  by  1900  detached  wooden  silos 
appeared  as  another  addition  to  most  county  farms. 
Maple  sugar  houses,  loosely  boarded  structures  con¬ 
structed  in  or  near  a  sugarbush,  were  also  built 
beginning  in  the  1890s  to  shelter  the  farmer,  house 
new  maple-sugaring  equipment,  and  to  produce  a 
higher-grade,  less  contaminated,  commercial 
product.52 

This  proliferation  of  specialized  structures  recast 
the  appearance  of  county  farms  into  a  new  mold  that 
has  persisted  until  recently.  During  the  settlement 
and  sheep  farming  periods,  a  house  with  a  work  ell,  a 
barn,  and  perhaps  a  number  of  storage  or  work  sheds 
typified  most  farms.  The  main  barn  might  lie  be¬ 
tween  the  house  and  road  or  across  the  road  from  the 
house  as  commonly  as  at  some  distance  to  one  side  or 
behind  the  house.  It  might  also  on  occasion  be 
moved;  as  one  source  put  it  “barns  could  be  moved  at 
less  expense  than  the  manures”  used  for  fertilizer  that 
accumulated  beneath  their  floors.  By  the  second  half 
of  the  19th  century,  when  many  new  structures  were 
built,  farm  buildings  became  more  closely  spaced  in 
semi-formal  groupings  or  connected  in  a  series. 

These  groupings  in  turn  were  often  oriented  to  an 
extended  drive  or  to  (he  main  road,  frequently 
clustering  on  both  sides  of  the  road,  a  configuration 
most  common  in  New  England  and  upper  New  York 
State.  The  construction  and  rearrangment  of  farm 
buildings  into  connected  groupings  or  “barnyard” 
configurations  was  most  probably  a  conscious  deci¬ 
sion  on  the  part  of  county  farmers  to  modernize  t  heir 
operations,  but  whether  connected  buildings  on  both 
sides  of  the  road  was  a  similar  statement,  a  holdover 
from  earlier  patterns,  or  somehow  related  to  acquisi¬ 
tion  of  farmland,  as  has  been  suggested,  is  unclear.53 

Between  1910  and  1940  county  agriculture  under¬ 
went  substantial  changes.  The  number  of  acres  in 
farms  declined  by  over  20%  and  the  number  of  farms 
in  the  county  declined  by  over  30%.  The  farm  popu¬ 
lation  dropped  by  a  quarter  or  more,  and  investment 
in  buildings  and  equipment  more  than  doubled.  As 
milk  production  for  urban  markets  became  the  most 
profitable  pursuit  in  an  increasingly  expensive  busi¬ 
ness,  dairying  edged  agriculture  from  a  way  of  life 
towards  an  industry. 

Nationally,  prices  and  exports  of  farm  products 
almost  doubled  during  the  First  World  War  and  then 
plummeted  even  more  rapidly  immediately  after  the 
war.  Having  increased  production  to  meet  demand 
during  the  war,  farmers  then  maintained  and  even 
increased  their  production  in  an  attempt  to  offset 
price  declines,  which  aggravated  the  oversupply  of 
farm  products  and  led  to  further  price  declines. 

The  organization  of  milk  marketing  cooperatives, 
associated  with  the  regional  milk  strikes  of  1916-17, 
gave  dairy  farmers  more  control  over  the  sale  of  their 
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product,  but  did  not  counteract  overall  trends.  If  any¬ 
thing,  their  success  assured  the  predominance  of  fluid 
milk  production  as  the  primary  agricultural  pursuit 
in  Vermont.  The  New  England  Milk  Producers’ 
Association,  organized  in  1913  for  the  Boston  market, 
served  some  Rutland  County  farmers  and  their  local 
dairy  plants,  as  did  the  Dairymen’s  League  Coopera¬ 
tive,  a  New  York  market  group.  Many  producers, 
however,  for  both  local  and  out-of-state  markets,  most 
notably  those  organized  into  the  Vermont  Coopera¬ 
tive  Creameries  (incorporated  in  1920),  remained 
outside  the  purview  of  these  larger  organizations 
throughout  the  1920s.54 

As  the  agricultural  population  and  its  self-sup¬ 
ported  social  institutions  declined,  government  sup¬ 
port  for  education  and  marketing  institutions  greatly 
increased.  Since  the  1890s  voluntary  state  programs 
to  control  bovine  tuberculosis  had  enjoyed  consider¬ 
able  success  in  the  county,  particularly  among  milk 
producers  who  supplied  the  local  industrial  villages, 
but  in  1917  systematic  testing  and  eradication  by  the 
State  began  in  earnest.  Local  agricultural  education 
was  institutionalized  in  Rutland  High  School  courses 
beginning  in  1911  and  through  establishment  of  what 
Itecame  the  county  Agricultural  Extension  Service 
office  in  1913;  “4-H”  children’s  clubs  followed  in  1919; 
all  eventually  received  State  funding.  Federal 
assistance  came  in  the  form  of  funds  for  the  Agricul¬ 
tural  Extension  Service  in  1914,  clear  exemption  of 
marketing  cooperatives  from  anti-trust  acts  in  1922, 
and  more  available  credit  for  farmers  and  coopera¬ 
tives  in  1923. 1,5 

With  the  onset  of  the  Great  Depression,  the  prob¬ 
lems  of  overproduction  and  pricing  of  all  farm  prod¬ 
ucts  were  exacerbated.  Price  competition  between 
Milk  Producers’  Association  members  and  non- 
tnembers  became  fierce  and  was  only  resolved 
through  government  intervention  in  1933  in  the  form 
of  the  Federal  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  and  the 
State  Milk  Control  Act,  both  of  which  effectively 
linked  licensing  of  milk  producers  with  participation 
in  marketing  associations  upholding  price  agree¬ 
ments.  Thus,  to  sell  dairy  products  most  Vermont 
dairy  farmers  and  their  local  creameries  had  to  join 
associations  that  overwhelmingly  encouraged  fluid 
milk  production  for  local  urban  and  Boston  or  New 
York  markets.56 

1  n  Rutland  County  these  trends  in  cash  crop  and 
dairy  agriculture  during  the  1920s  and  30s  had  a 
number  of  effects.  The  most  important  was  a  decline 
in  the  number  of  farms  and  the  amount  of  county 
land  in  farms.  Whereas  the  number  of  farms  and 
their  acreage  had  remained  relatively  constant 
between  the  Civil  War  and  1910,  the  period  between 
the  world  wars  witnessed  a  substantial  decline  in 
both.  Farms  declined  from  2,863  in  1910  to  2,649  in 
1920  to  2,151  in  1930  and,  after  a  brief  rally,  to  a  low 
point  of  1,934  in  1940  The  number  of  acres  in  farms 
declined  precipitously  from  436,558  in  1919  to 
335,833  acres  in  1925,  then  rose  some  before  re¬ 
turning  to  a  similar  figure  in  1940  These  figures, 
together  with  data  on  the  size  of  farms,  indicate  that 
the  initial  decline  was  due  to  the  failure  of  medium 
and  large-size  farms  rather  than  small  farms  (under 
one  hundred  acres).  Between  1920  and  1925  average 
farm  size  declined  from  164.8  to  130.6  acres.  From 
1925  on,  even  allowing  for  changes  in  census  re¬ 
porting,  more  small  farms  apparently  stopped 
production  and  were  consolidated  into  larger  farms; 


the  trend  is  indicated  by  the  increase  in  the  average 
farm  size  to  178.1  in  1940.  Overall  about  75  percent  ol 
county  land  had  been  in  farms  since  the  Civil  War 
through  1919,  but  during  the  decades  between  the 
world  wars,  this  declined  to  65.6  percent  in  1930  and 
58.2  percent  in  1940. 

Although  there  were  fewer  farms,  the  county  dain 
industry  flourished.  The  number  of  dairy  cattle  on 
farms  rose  from  about  26.000  in  1910  to  almost 
29,000  in  1930,  before  declining  to  some  26,000  in 
1940;  the  amount  of  acreage  given  over  to  hay  and 
corn  (used  for  feed)  fluctuated  accordingly  (indi¬ 
cating  that  in  general  the  number  of  dairy  farms  ovei 
one  hundred  acres  likely  held  constant  despite  the 
overall  decline).  By  1930,  84  percent  of  county  farms 
reported  keeping  a  dairy  and  marketing  its  products 

Milk  production  also  increased,  and  fluid  milk 
sales  increasingly  dominated  that  production. 

County  production  climbed  from  10,294,714  gallons 
in  1919  to  12,590,339  gallons  in  1930  and  13,790,475 
gallons  in  1940.  More  and  more  of  this  milk  was  sold 
as  fluid  milk  — 67  percent  in  1919,  80  percent  in  1930. 
and  88  percent  in  1940.  It  was  also  more  valuable  in 
that  form;  although  80  percent  of  production  in  1930, 
milk  sales  accounted  for  89  percent  of  the  value  of  all 
dairy  products.  Manufacture  of  dairy  products 
declined  accordingly;  butter  production  dropped 
from  over  one  million  pounds  in  1910  to  400,524 
pounds  in  1919  to  88,072  pounds  in  1940,  and  cheese 
production  went  from  43,014  pounds  in  1910  to  9.287 
pounds  in  1919  (production  thereafter  was  not 
reported  as  an  aggregate  category  in  the  census). 

While  fluid  milk  dairying  flourished,  the  substan¬ 
tial  decline  in  county  farms  is  reflected  in  a  decline  in 
the  diversity  of  other  agricultural  pursuits.  The 
number  of  sheep  on  farms  continued  its  steady  drop 
from  12,816  in  1910  to  2,420  in  1940,  The  number  of 
swine  dropped  from  6,788  in  1919  to  1,518  in  1940. 
Fewer  farmers  raised  their  own  chickens,  as  the  count 
went  from  80,799  in  1910  to  58,227  in  194-0,  with  the 
number  of  farms  reporting  chickens  declining  from 
79  percent  in  1930  to  58  percent  in  1940.  Potatoes 
largely  ceased  to  be  a  cash  crop  for  county  farmers  as 
the  238,663  bushels  harvested  in  1919  were  less  than 
half  those  harvested  in  1910,  and  production  further 
dropped  to  just  153,493  bushels  in  1940.  Honey 
production  declined  from  31,628  pounds  in  1910  to 
just  2,942  pounds  in  1930.  The  only  agricultural  spe¬ 
cialty  that  did  more  than  survive  was  orcharding. 
Apple  production  had  more  than  doubled  since  1880 
when  it  reached  137,710  bushels  in  1930.  and  in  1940 
it  recorded  a  comparable  output  with  nearly  half  the 
number  of  bearing  trees,  an  indication  of  advances  in 
pomology. 

Besides  the  fact  that  there  were  fewer  but  larger 
lartns  (generally  devoted  to  dairying),  the  character 
of  county  farms  changed  in  other  ways  between  1910 
and  1940.  The  general  increase  in  prices  for  farm 
commodities  since  1900  had  led  to  a  growth  in  the 
value  of  farms,  and  with  price  declines  offset  by  farm 
failures  and  production  increases,  the  average  county 
value  of  an  acre  of  farmland  climbed  to  $36.87  in 
1930.  Even  during  the  Depression  in  1935  it  was 
valued  at  $27.68  an  acre.  At  the  same  lime,  a  greater 
number  of  farms  held  mortgage  debt,  in  part  thanks 
to  easier  Federal  credit—  30.5  percent  in  1925,  a 
figure  that  would  have  been  unthinkable  just  two 
decades  earlier. 

Investment  in  equipment  on  county  farms  more 
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than  doubled  between  1910  and  1919  from  $295  per 
farm  to  $695,  in  part  possibly  due  to  a  labor  shortage 
during  the  war.  By  1930  the  average  investment  stood 
at  $892  per  farm.  Much  of  the  more  expensive  farm 
equipment  was  likely  dairy-related  or  small  gasoline- 
powered  machines.  Field  work,  however,  was  still 
done  with  animal  teams;  only  20  percent  of  county 
farms  had  a  tractor  in  1940.  By  contrast,  29  percent 
had  trucks;  on  a  dairy  farm  a  truck  to  bring  milk  to  a 
local  creamery  pick-up  point  was  evidently  a  greater 
necessity  than  a  tractor  to  help  with  cultivation  and 
harvesting.  A  truck  could  also  be  used  to  travel  to 
town,  and  many  county  farms  that  had  neither  a 
tractor  or  a  truck  had  an  automobile  — 67  percent  in 
1940.  Power-line  electricity  also  had  come  to  55  per¬ 
cent  of  county  farms  by  1940,  largely  because  efforts 
to  provide  electricity  to  the  larger  villages  in  the 
county  led  to  the  running  of  line  along  all  the  major 
river  valleys.  (The  Rural  Electrification  Act  of  1937, 
encouraging  the  formation  of  rural  cooperative  elec¬ 
tric  utilities  with  Federal  financial  backing,  had  had 
little  effect  by  1940.) 

Finally,  new  and  remodeled  buildings  became 
essential  to  success  in  the  farming  business  during 
these  years.  The  value  of  county  farm  buildings  dou¬ 
bled  between  1900  and  1930  from  four  to  eight  mil¬ 
lion  dollars,  reflecting  on  the  whole  a  substantial 
investment  by  farmers.  Health  regulations  regarding 
milk  production  and  handling,  promulgated  increas¬ 
ingly  both  in  Vermont  and  other  states  during  this 
period,  led  to  remodeling  or  new  construction  of 
dairy  barns  with  washable  concrete  floors  and  sepa¬ 
rate  or  attached  milkhouses.  Barns  with  ground-level 
stables  and  concrete  floors  (and  most  often  with  a 
gambrel  roof  allowing  increased  hay  storage)  were 
advocated  by  the  Agricultural  Extension  Service  and 
other  progressive  farm  groups;  some  bank  barns  were 
remodeled  by  pouring  a  concrete  foundation  and 
adding  stanchions  and  small  stable  windows  in  what 
had  been  the  manure  basement.  Despite  the  con¬ 
struction  of  milkhouses  and  large,  gambrel-roofed 
barns,  however,  county  farms  retained  their  sense  of 
cohesiveness  as  new  structures  were  most  often 
erected  to  complement  the  farm  building  groups  that 
had  evolved  in  the  latter  half  of  the  19th  century. 

INDUSTRY  AND  LABOR 

Industrial  enterprise  began  in  Rutland  County  as 
soon  as  a  millwright  could  be  coaxed  to  settle  in  the 
area.  Town  proprietors  usually  voted  to  award  a 
number  of  select  acres  in  addition  to  a  waterpower 
site  to  the  persons  who  would  construct  the  first  saw 
and  gristmills.  In  the  earliest  years  residents  had  to 
travel  to  Manchester  or  Skenesboro  to  mill  their 
grain,  and  sawn  lumber  for  construction  was 
unknown.  Gristmills,  which  ground  grain  into  flour, 
were  constructed  in  Pawlet  about  1768,  and  in  Cas- 
tleton,  Pittsford,  Poultney,  and  Rutland  about  1773. 
Sawmills,  although  necessarily  more  numerous  given 
the  difficulty  of  transporting  timber,  generally  came 
later;  in  Pawlet  about  1770,  in  Castleton  in  1772,  in 
Rutland  in  1773,  in  Poultney  and  Pittsford  about 
1775,  in  Clarendon  about  1776,  and  in  Brandon 
about  1778. 

Many  of  what  had  been  the  more  sparsely  settled 
towns,  or  those  with  poor  waterpower  sites,  that  had 
failed  to  attract  millwrights  in  the  1770s  succeeded  in 
establishing  mills  during  the  1780s.  Gristmills  were 


constructed  about  1781  in  Brandon  and  Pittsfield, 
about  1782  in  Middletown,  about  1783  in  Mount 
Holly,  Wells,  and  Wallingford,  about  1784  in  Danby 
and  Fair  Haven,  and  about  1786  in  Benson.  Sawmills 
were  built  about  1781  in  Pittsfield,  about  1782  in 
Middletown  and  Ira,  about  1783  in  Mount  Holly  and 
Wallingford,  about  1784  in  Benson,  Danby,  Fair 
Haven,  and  Sudbury,  and  about  1787  in  West  Haven. 

Small  iron-working  forges,  necessary  for  tool 
repair,  nail  manufacture,  and  other  common  needs, 
were  first  established  in  the  1780s.  Small  forges  that 
could  work  rod  iron  are  reported  to  have  been  oper¬ 
ating  in  Wallingford  by  about  1784,  Poultney  and 
Fair  Haven  by  about  1786,  West  Haven  by  1788,  and 
in  Tinmouth  and  Brandon  by  1790.  Matthew  Lyon,  a 
Vermont  Revolutionary  War  veteran,  state  legislator, 
and  a  founder  of  Fair  Haven,  became  a  strong  advo¬ 
cate  of  local  iron  manufactures,  having  established 
the  forge  at  Fair  Haven  along  with  a  slitting  mill  to 
produce  cut  nails.57 

These  earliest  industrial  enterprises  generally  had 
one  thing  in  common  —  they  were  the  result  of  the 
skills  of  an  individual  who,  often  with  the  help  of  one 
or  two  assistants,  built  and  operated  the  mill  or  forge. 
Often,  however,  these  millwrights  and  smiths  were  in 
the  employ  of  another  individual,  otherwise  em¬ 
ployed,  who  reaped  the  benefits  of  the  enterprise  — 
Jonathan  Orms  built  and  operated  the  first  grist  and 
sawmills  and  forge  in  West  Haven  for  merchant  Dr. 
Simeon  Smith,  and  the  forge  and  slitting  mill  of  Fair 
Haven  were  likely  placed  in  operation  by  the  hands  of 
David  Erwin  rather  than  Matthew  Lyon.  Conse¬ 
quently,  these  mills  and  forges  for  the  most  part 
remained  small  operations;  larger  scale  enterprises 
generally  awaited  a  proprietary  interest  and  a  closer 
working  knowledge  of  the  processes  involved.58 

After  1790  a  steady  increase  in  the  demand  for  and 
price  of  potash  and  wheat  in  New  England  and 
Europe  increased  the  wealth  of  the  county  agricul¬ 
tural  community  and  stimulated  demand  for  finished 
goods  such  as  liquor,  cloth,  and  farm  and  household 
implements.  Heretofore  imported  from  out-of-state, 
these  commodities  were  priced  high  enough  between 
1790  and  1815  to  encourage  the  immigration  of 
craftsmen  and  the  investment  of  local  and  out-of-state 
capital  in  the  development  of  manufactures  in  Rut¬ 
land  County  (and  Vermont  generally). 

Metalsmiths  and  pewterers,  tailors,  hatters,  sad¬ 
dlers,  housejoiners,  and  other  craftsmen  made  their 
first  appearances  in  the  villages  of  Brandon,  Cas¬ 
tleton,  East  Poultney,  Pawlet,  Pittsford,  Rutland,  and 
Wallingford  during  these  years.  Agricultural  sur¬ 
pluses  of  rye,  corn,  and  apples  were  converted  to 
whiskey,  gin,  and  cider  brandy  both  by  individual 
farmers  and  at  larger  distilleries  in  Danby,  Fair 
Haven,  Pawlet,  Pittsford,  Poultney,  Tinmouth,  and 
Wallingford.  Oil  mills,  which  ground  linseed  for 
paints  and  varnish,  were  established  in  Castleton, 
Pawlet,  and  Rutland,  and  sizable  tanneries,  which 
processed  leather  and  produced  the  belts  needed  for 
mills,  employed  twelve  men  and  one  boy  in  Danby, 
eight  men  in  Rutland,  and  three  persons  each  in  Cas¬ 
tleton,  Pawlet,  and  Pittsford.  Matthew  Lyon  about 
1795  began  in  Fair  Haven  the  first  manufacture  of 
paper  from  wood  pulp  in  the  United  States,  and  in 
1820  this  factory  employed  four  men  and  nine 
children.59 

Cloth  manufacture,  an  article  almost  exclusively  of 
domestic  manufacture,  first  began  to  move  out  of 
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farm  homes  around  1800  with  the  erection  of  fulling 
and  carding  mills,  which  sized  and  carded  wool  for 
home  manufacture;  eighteen  carding  machines  were 
recorded  for  the  county  in  the  1809  manufacturing 
census.  Small  shops,  however,  and  then  factories  that 
carded  and  wove  wool,  linen,  or  imported  cotton  into 
coarse  cloth  for  further  home  manufacture  or  lor 
tailors  and  seamstresses  were  soon  established,  partic¬ 
ularly  after  the  Embargo  of  1807  went  into  effect.  In 
1809  Rutland  County,  with  twenty-six  “Clothier 
Works,”  led  the  state  in  woolen  production  with 
143,040  yards  and  also  produced  some  170,200  yards 
of  cotton  and  linen;  even  in  1820,  after  the  War  of 
1812  ended  and  British  imports  were  dumped  on  the 
market,  there  were  woolen  factories  in  Danby,  Pitts- 
ford,  and  Poultney,  employing  twenty- four  men, 
eight  women,  and  nineteen  children,  and  cotton  fac¬ 
tories  in  Pawlet  and  Wallingford,  employing  two  men 
and  twelve  children. ft0 

Drawing  upon  the  local  iron  deposits  discovered  in 
the  1780s,  the  iron-working  industry  in  the  county 
made  great  strides  lietween  1790  and  1820,  By  1793 
there  were  some  sixteen  forges  and  three  blast  fur¬ 
naces  (for  making  bar  and  cast  iron  from  local  ore) 
operating  in  the  county,  more  than  were  found  in  the 
rest  of  the  state  until  after  1800.  Tinmouth,  with  its 
“bog  iron"  deposits  and  between  ten  to  twelve  forges 
in  operation  in  1798  alone,  emerged  as  a  leader  in 
iron  manufactures  in  this  period,  manufacturing 
thousands  of  the  large  iron  pots  used  to  make  potash. 
Although  the  economic  recession  that  followed  the 
enactment  of  the  Embargo  of  1807  and  the  great  1811 
Hood  caused  some  problems  for  the  industry,  Ver¬ 
mont  is  said  to  have  been  a  significant  iron  manufac¬ 
turing  state  during  the  War  of  1812,  with  production 
in  Rutland  County  rivaled  only  by  that  of  Addison 
County.  The  1820  Census  of  Manufactures  recorded 
seven  major  ironworks,  with  five  blast  furnaces  in 
operation,  in  Brandon,  Fair  Hawn,  Rutland/Middle- 
lown.  Pitisford,  and  Tinmouth,  which  produced 
stoves,  holloware,  rolled  and  wrought  iron,  bar  iron, 
shovels,  and  spades.  By  that  date  Brandon,  with  two 
furnaces  consuming  seven  hundred  tons  of  ore  and 
works  employing  sixty  men,  ten  women,  and  five 
children,  began  to  rival  Tinmouth,  where  two  fur¬ 
naces  consumed  1,250  tons  of  ore  with  works 
employing  seventy-five  men  and  four  women.6’ 

As  during  the  settlement  of  the  county,  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  an  industrial  enterprise  between  1790  and 
1820  depended  most  commonly  upon  the  skills  of  one 
individual  and  some  assistants,  but  increasingly  that 
individual  owned  the  business,  had  moved  to  the 
county  for  the  express  purpose  of  starting  it,  and 
employed  operatives  and  borrowed  capital  to  slay  in 
business  or  to  grow.  .John  Conant.  on  his  way  to  New 
York  State  in  1796.  stopped  at  the  falls  of  the  Neshobe 
River  in  Brandon  and,  impressed  with  the  potential 
ol  the  waterpower  and  nearby  iron  deposits,  returned 
and  purchased  half  the  village  waterpower  rights, 
soon  acquiring  the  other  half  through  marriage. 
Trained  as  a  joiner,  millwright,  and  ironworker, 
Conant  proceeded  to  establish  a  gristmill  and  an  iron 
forge  and  furnace,  which  became  the  centerpiece  of 
village  employment  and  prosperity  through  1850. 
Mechanic  Thomas  Todd  moved  to  East  Poultney 
about  1805,  purchased  a  waterpower,  and  con¬ 
structed  a  gristmill  and  forge  that  were  swept  away 
in  the  1811  flood;  he  rebounded  to  construct  on  his 
property  a  small  industrial  complex  of  over  thirty 


buildings,  including  a  new  gristmill,  a  woolen  mill, 
which  employed  six  men,  six  women,  and  seven  chil¬ 
dren  in  1820,  a  foundry,  which  made  stoves,  hollo¬ 
ware,  and  pointed  pins,  and  a  steam  feather-cleaning 
works.62 

A  waterpower  was  essential  for  almost  all  of  the 
larger  industrial  enterprises  that  began  operations 
during  this  period.  If  the  manufacturing  activity  took 
place  at  a  significant  waterpower,  other  mills,  the 
descendcnts  of  some  of  those  started  during  early  set¬ 
tlement,  were  also  likely  present,  and  a  small  indus¬ 
trial  village  to  house  and  serve  the  operatives  grew 
up  around  the  site.  Some  of  these  villages,  such  as 
Center  Rutland  and  Pittsford  Mills,  were  already 
on  major  transportation  routes;  others,  such  as 
Brandon,  Danby  Borough,  and  Wallingford,  con¬ 
tributed  to  the  realignment  of  major  routes  so  that 
they  passed  through  these  growing  industrial  villages. 
Presumably  the  need  for  housing  the  workers  con¬ 
tributed  to  some  ol  the  more  modest  homes  extant  in 
these  villages  from  this  period.  For  sizeable  industrial 
ventures  that  did  not  take  place  in  an  established  vil¬ 
lage,  such  as  the  iron  works  in  Tinmouth  or  the  iron 
mines  in  Chittenden,  little  or  nothing  is  known  about 
the  actual  industrial  or  domestic  structures  that  must 
have  been  associated  with  the  sites.63 

After  the  "Tariff  of  1824  made  sheep  farming  and 
“wool  growing”  profitable  throughout  Vermont,  pro¬ 
digious  county  wool  production  provided  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  lor  the  establishment  of  local  manufacture  of 
coarse  woolens.  From  three  woolen  factories  (in 
Danby.  Pittsford,  and  Poultney)  recorded  in  1820, 
local  production  of  woolens  expanded  to  eleven  facto 
ries  in  1840  (four  in  Pawlet,  two  in  West  Haven,  and 
one  each  in  Hubbardton,  Pitisford,  Poultney,  Rut¬ 
land,  and  Wells),  not  to  mention  the  proliferation  of 
mills  for  fulling  and  carding  wool  and  smaller 
“clothier’s  works  ”  In  contrast,  of  the  three  factories 
spinning  and  manufacturing  cotton  sheeting  in 
Pawlet,  Poultney,  and  Wallingford  in  1820,  only  the 
Pawlet  factory  remained  in  operation  in  1840. 
Although  none  of  these  various  water-powered, 
textile-related  mills  remain  (with  the  exception  of  the 
shell  of  a  stone  teasel  factory  in  Chippenhook),  old 
photographs  and  engravings  show  them  as  most  often 
large,  gable-roofed  hulks,  two  stories  above  the 
whcclroom,  with  regular,  if  any,  fenestration.  Most 
often  too  they  stand  alone  at  their  waterpower  sites; 
evidently  their  work  force  of  men.  women,  and  chil¬ 
dren  (often  numbering  one  to  two  dozen)  walked 
from  surrounding  farms  or  village  homes  nearby,6* 

Small-scale  village  crafts  also  prospered  during 
these  years,  as  the  success  of  sheep-raising  created  a 
demand  for  commodities,  both  utilitarian  and  luxu¬ 
rious,  which  village  craftsmen  could  most  easily 
supply.  In  1843  Brandon  and  Rutland  village 
together  listed  twelve  blacksmiths,  sixteen  cobblers, 
four  cabinet  makers,  six  carriage  and  wagon  makers, 
one  chairmaker,  two  each  of  cloth  dressers,  hat¬ 
ters,  and  lead  pipe  makers,  four  gunsmiths  and 
machinists,  twelve  dressmakers  (all  women),  five 
saddle  and  harness  makers,  eleven  tailors  (three  of 
them  women),  six  tinsmiths,  four  tanners,  and  three 
coopers.  Ranging  from  the  one-story  shops  of 
craftsmen  to  multi-story  carriage  factories,  the  often 
plain,  utilitarian  buildings  in  which  these  artisans 
worked  populated  the  streets  and  backlots  of  the  com 
mercial  villages  of  the  county.64 

The  center  of  local  iron  production  moved  from 
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Tinmouth  north  to  Brandon  and  Pittsford  in  the 
years  between  1820  and  1845.  The  major  Tinmouth 
works,  which  closed  in  1837  during  the  economic 
panic  of  that  year,  primarily  produced  potash  kettles 
and  other  holloware,  products  now  in  less  demand 
with  most  land  already  cleared  and  the  availability  of 
inexpensive  ceramics  shipped  by  canal.  The  two  iron 
operations  in  Brandon  and  one  in  Pittsford,  on  the 
other  hand,  made  agricultural  implements  and 
elaborate  castings,  including  stoves,  then  much  in 
demand  for  new  and  old  homes.  The  manufacture 
and  repair  of  tools  and  machines  was  the  business  of 
two  iron  foundries  established  in  Poultney  about 
1825,  and  in  more  remote  areas,  the  need  for  local 
repair  led  to  establishment  of  independent,  sizable 
trip-hammer  shops  in  Danby  and  Hubbardton.  The 
rolling  and  slitting  mill  and  forge  in  Fair  Haven, 
begun  by  Matthew  Lyon  in  the  1790s,  also  continued 
to  supply  cut  nails  and  bar  iron  to  the  region.  In 
1840  the  Census  recorded  eleven  furnaces  and  five 
bloomery  forges  in  the  county,  employing  363  men 
and  accounting  for  41  percent  of  the  value  of  iron 
manufactures  in  Vermont.  Other  industries  included 
the  production  of  copperas  by  the  Green  Mountain 
Manufacturing  Company  (est.  1828)  in  Shrewsbury, 
the  manufacture  of  glass  in  Pittsford  and  window 
sash  in  Castleton,  and  the  beginnings  of  the  county 
marble  industry.66 

Since  the  time  of  first  settlement  marble  outcrop¬ 
pings,  which  run  from  Danby  north  through  Tin¬ 
mouth,  Clarendon.  West  Rutland,  Proctor,  Pittsford, 
and  Brandon,  were  hewn  for  local  building  stone  and 
tombstones  by  county  residents.  Active  quarrying  of 
the  material  began  as  early  as  the  1790s  in  Rutland 
and  in  Pittsford,  where  alter  1805  stone  was  for  some 
years  floated  down  the  Otter  Creek  to  Middlebury  to 
be  sawn  at  Eben  Judd's  marble  mill,  the  first  in  the 
United  States.  Although  one  source  has  Judd  estab¬ 
lishing  a  small  mill  at  Brandon  about  1810,  Gen 
Jonas  Clark,  Jr.,  of  Middletown  in  1821  established 
the  first  sustained  marble  mill  operation  in  Rutland 
County  near  a  quarry  in  south  Tinmouth,  which 
operated  for  about  the  next  thirty  years.  Quarrying 
and  milling  of  marble  in  northwestern  Rutland  Town 
at  Sutherland  Falls  began  in  1836.  Similar  activities 
also  began  about  the  same  time  in  southern  Danby 
with  marble  from  Dorset  Mountain.  And  just  north 
of  West  Rutland  village,  William  Barnes  and  Lo¬ 
renzo  Sheldon  began  burning  marble  for  lime  in  1838 
and  in  1844  opened  a  quarry  for  building  stone, 
which  was  dragged  or  carted  by  oxen  to  mills  in  Cas¬ 
tleton  and  Fair  Haven  and  thence  to  the  Champlain 
Canal  for  shipment.67 

During  this  period,  county  iron  and  marble  works 
located  outside  of  an  established  village  were  of 
sufficient  scale  to  require  on-site  housing  and  services 
to  attract  workers.  Royal  Blake,  who  took  over  the 
iron  works  at  Forestdale  in  Brandon  about  1828,  had 
two  rows  of  housing  built  near  his  lurnace.  On  the  hill 
above,  near  his  own  home,  he  constructed  a  modest 
company  office,  a  company  store,  and  an  Episcopal 
chapel.  The  Grangers,  who  operated  the  Pittsford 
furnace,  also  constructed  company  housing.  William 
Barnes,  who  began  quarrying  marble  in  West  Rut¬ 
land,  simply  allowed  workers  to  construct  their  own 
shanties  nearby;  he  also  took  the  waste  from  his  oper¬ 
ations,  began  filling  in  the  swamp  south  of  his  quarry, 
and  sold  lots.  They  became  the  new  center  of  the  vil¬ 
lage  of  West  Rutland.68 


Overall  the  years  1820  to  1850  were  difficult  ones 
for  industry  in  Rutland  County.  Although  tariffs 
helped  protect  markets  for  wool  and  iron  goods,  these 
markets  were  hard  to  reach  due  to  the  high  cost  of 
overland  transportation  and  some  discrimination  in 
water  transportation  rates  (Vermont  paid  higher  fees 
on  the  Champlain  Canal  than  New  York  did);  in  a 
competitive  field  like  stove-making  with  a  heavy 
product,  a  manufacturer  could  not  produce  goods 
that  would  be  reasonably  priced  for  more  than  a  local 
market,  since  transportation  elsewhere  substantially 
raised  the  cost  of  goods.  During  the  1820s  and  early 
30s,  the  building  of  the  Champlain,  Erie,  and  other 
canals  bid  up  rates  on  any  capital  that  might  be  avail¬ 
able  for  the  expansion  of  an  enterprise.  The  Panic  of 
1837  and  (be  severe  credit  contraction  that  followed 
sent  most  industries  with  any  debt  into  a  tailspin; 
those  employed  laced  wage  cuts  and  shortened  hours, 
as  was  indicated  by  a  Rutland  County  banner  noted 
in  the  Burlington  Whig  Convention  parade  of  1840. 
which  read  “Mechanic’s  Union  — no  reduction  in 
wages—  Rutland  County."  Finally,  in  1846  tariff  duties 
were  greatly  lowered,  reintroducing  comparatively 
inexpensive  English  manufactures  to  the  New 
England  market.  In  one  year  alone  the  Forestdale 
furnace  and  foundry  is  said  to  have  lost  almost 
570,000."" 

For  those  industries  that  succeeded  in  weathering 
the  difficulties  of  the  late  1830s  and  1840s,  the  solu¬ 
tion  to  competition  and  limited  markets  seemed 
obvious— better  transporation  to  more  markets. 
Although  county  investors  (including  the  principals 
of  iron  and  marble  companies)  succeeded  in 
obtaining  charters  for  the  Otter  Creek  and  Castleton 
River  Canal  in  1825,  the  Rutland  and  Whitehall 
Railroad  in  1831,  the  Rutland  and  Connecticut  River 
Railroad  in  1835.  and  the  Champlain  and  Connect¬ 
icut  River  Railroad  in  1843,  it  was  not  until  the  latter 
group  was  reorganized  in  1847  that  construction 
began  on  die  Rutland  and  Burlington  Railroad.70 

The  arrival  of  the  railroads  transformed  Rutland 
County  industry.  Advances  in  coal  and  steam-power 
technology  allowed  manufacturing  industry  to  locate 
directly  on  rail  lines,  rather  than  solely  at  the  best 
sources  of  waterpower.  Rail  transport  meant  that 
local  manufacturers,  whose  goods  were  easily  mass- 
produced  elsewhere  or  who  were  not  located  on  a  rail 
line  (or  were  dependent  on  waterpower),  lost  their 
markets  to  distant  manufacturers  with  better  access 
to  resources  and  transportation.  Traditional  home 
and  craft  industries  (such  as  shoes,  clothing,  and  local 
tool  fabrication)  and  the  county  iron  industry  were 
casualties  of  the  new  economics.  At  the  same  lime, 
industries  with  good  rail  access  developed  to  exploit 
local  natural  resources  or  manufacture  specialized 
goods  usable  throughout  the  United  States.  The 
stone  (marble  and  slate)  and  wood  (lumber  and  char 
coal)  industries  as  well  as  manufacturing  related  to 
those  industries  and  agriculture  thrived  in  the  count) 
during  the  period  from  1850  to  1910. 

The  railroads,  at  their  juncture  in  Rutland,  estab¬ 
lished  one  model  for  county  industry  in  the  steam 
age.  Amrni  B.  \bung,  architect  of  the  second  Ver¬ 
mont  State  House,  designed  a  depot,  roundhouse, 
and  train  yard  on  the  western  edge  of  Rutland  village 
for  the  Rutland  and  Burlington  Railroad,  which  was 
also  used  by  the  Western  Vermont,  Rutland  and 
Whitehall,  and  Rutland  and  Washington  railroads.  A 
foundry,  machine  shop,  painting  shop,  and  (begin- 
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rung  about  1862)  a  railcar  manufactory,  together  with 
the  freight  and  passenger  depots,  employed  several 
hundred  village  residents.  Some  railroad  employees, 
such  as  locomotive  engineers  and  firemen,  soon 
formed  the  first  sustained  labor  unions  known  in  the 
county.  This  designed  industrial  complex  with  a 
large,  highly  stratified  labor  force,  performing 
manufacture,  maintenance,  administration,  and  ser¬ 
vices  all  in  one  location,  exhibited  many  of  the  prac¬ 
tices  that  would  become  characteristic  of  large-scale 
county  industry.71 

The  impact  of  the  railroad  and  steam  economy  on 
small  manufactures,  however,  was  swift  and,  for 
many,  fatal.  The  character  of  boot  and  shoe  manu¬ 
facturers  changed  from  twenty-three  (mostly  one- 
person)  enterprises  employing  ninety-two  males  and 
twelve  females  in  I860  to  just  three  firms  employing 
forty  persons  in  1670.  Tanneries,  of  which  there  were 
twelve  employing  forty-two  in  1860,  declined  to  just 
three  employing  seven  men  in  1880.  In  the  same 
period,  manufacturers  of  woolen  goods  declined  from 
three  employing  forty-five  persons  to  just  one  em¬ 
ploying  four  men,  four  women  and  four  children. 
Carriage  makers  declined  from  twenty-seven 
(employing  ninety-three  men)  in  1860  to  just  five 
(employing  thirty-six)  by  1880. 7- 

The  impact  of  the  new  economics  on  the  county 
iron  industry  was  equally  swift.  In  1850  the  leaders  of 
the  industry  fully  expected  construction  of  the  rail¬ 
roads  to  benefit  their  enterprises;  the  promise  of 
producing  iron  goods  needed  by  the  railroads  and  of 
expanded  markets  for  locally  made  stoves  seemed  to 
bode  well  for  the  industry.  By  1858.  however,  the 
American  Association  of  Iron  Manufacturers  dis¬ 
missed  Vermont  as  a“former  iron  producer”  and 
employment  at  county  iron  works,  which  had  been 
over  250  in  1840,  dropped  from  164  in  1860  to  71  in 
1870  and  to  near  zero  by  1880.  The  problem,  simply, 
was  the  poor  quality  of  local  iron  ore  and  the  compe¬ 
tition  of  ironworks  elsewhere  (for  example  in  Troy, 
New  York),  which  had  better  water  and  rail  access  to 
both  raw  materials  and  markets.  Among  county  iron¬ 
works  that  did  not  make  a  successful  transition  to 
some  other  form  of  manufacture  were  the  furnace 
and  casting  operations  at  Forestdale  and  Pittsford.7'1 

The  stone  industries  of  Rutland  County,  however, 
were  immediate  beneficiaries  of  the  advantages  of 
railroad  transport,  since  it  made  overland  shipment 
of  their  heavy  products  much  less  costly.  Over  the 
next  half-century,  these  industries  became  the  domi¬ 
nant  force  in  the  economic  growth  of  the  county. 

Their  expenditures  for  goods  and  services  and  the 
buying  power  of  their  work  force  influenced  the 
course  of  local  agriculture,  manufacturing,  and  com¬ 
merce.  The  wealth  each  brought  to  its  owners  and  the 
need  of  each  for  a  resident  work  force  (filled  by  a 
variety  of  immigrant  groups)  sustained  the  develop¬ 
ment  and  cultural  life  of  some  half-dozen  large  vil¬ 
lages  in  the  county- 

At  the  time  the  railroads  were  constructed,  marble 
quarrying  and  marble  milling,  using  waterpower, 
were  already  well  established  in  Rutland  County  with 
quarries  primarily  in  western  Rutland  Towm  and  siz¬ 
able  mills  at  Center  Rutland,  Castleton,  and  Fair 
Haven.  The  owners  of  these  mills  and  quarries  were 
some  of  the  principal  investors  in  die  railroad  lines 
that  were  to  bring  marble  to  their  mills.  Marble 
sawing  operations  had  evolved  as  enterprises  distinct 
from  quarrying  operations  by  virtue  of  prior  owner¬ 


ship  of  valuable  waterpower  sites,  and  despite  the 
growing  availability  in  the  1850s  and  1860s  of  reliable 
steam  engines,  this  physical  separation  remained, 
making  railroad  connections  between  quarry  and 
mill  of  vital  importance  in  marble  manufacture.74 

In  contrast,  the  slate  industry  was  a  newer  industry 
with  less  dependence  on  waterpower  and  rail  trans¬ 
port.  In  1839  Col.  Allonson  Allen  (  who  was  a  partner 
in  a  marble  mill  in  Fair  Haven)  and  Caleb  B.  Ranney 
had  attempted  to  quarry  stone  lor  school  slates  from 
a  site  north  of  Fair  Haven  village,  but  it  was  not  until 
1848,  when  they  returned  to  the  same  site  and  began 
the  first  manufacture  of  roofing  slate  in  Vermont,  that 
industrial  slate  production  effectively  began.  Quar¬ 
ries  were  then  opened  in  the  northern  portion  of  what 
has  become  known  as  the  Vermont-New  York  Slate 
Region,  which  runs  from  north  of  Lake  Bomoseen 
through  the  towns  of  Castleton,  Fair  Haven, 

Poultney,  Wells,  and  Pawlet  to  Granville,  New  York. 
The  stone  from  these  quarries  was  most  often  sawn 
and  split  for  roofing  at  the  quarry  site  (with  the  aid  of 
steam  power)  or  at  a  nearby  mill  site  owned  by  the 
same  company;  rarely  was  slate  processed  at  an  inde¬ 
pendent  mill,  such  as  was  prevalent  in  the  early 
marble  industry.  Thus,  for  the  slate  industry,  ar¬ 
ranging  transportion  with  a  railroad  company  was  a 
key  step  only  in  the  marketing,  not  both  the 
manufacture  and  marketing  of  its  products.75 

Another  important  difference  between  the  marble 
and  slate  industries  was  the  amount  of  capital  needed 
to  open  and  operate  a  successful  quarry.  Marble 
quarries  were  more  expensive  to  open  and  demon¬ 
strate  the  potential  of  than  slate  quarries  due  to  the 
harder  stone  and  the  need  to  quarry  deeper  to  find 
sound  (unfractured)  marble;  this  resulted  in  both 
higher  labor  and  equipment  costs.  In  1870  the 
average  capital  invested  in  marble  manufacturing 
establishments  (including  quarries  and  mills)  was 
about  $53,500  as  contrasted  with  about  $4,000  for  the 
average  slate-working  concern;  in  1890  the  return  on 
capital  invested  stood  at  4.6  percent  for  marble  quar¬ 
ries  and  17.38  percent  for  slate  quarries.  Marble  com¬ 
panies  were  thus  more  often  started  and  owned  pri¬ 
marily  by  those  who  had  access  to  substantial  capital, 
while  success  in  the  slate  industry  was  open  to  a  wider 
range  of  individuals  (there  was,  in  fact,  sufficient 
opportunity  in  slate  so  that  the  major  immigrant 
groups  that  worked  the  quarries,  the  Welsh  and 
then  the  Polish,  eventually  came  to  dominate  the 
industry  ).  Also,  the  lower  initial  cost  and  operating 
expenses  of  a  slate  quarry  meant  that  demand  for 
slate  could  be  met  by  opening  new  quarries  almost  as 
readily  as  by  expansion  of  existing  ones,  while  in  the 
marble  industry  expansion  or  new  openings  by  estab¬ 
lished  firms  was  by  far  the  most  economical  option. 

In  the  period  from  1850  to  1870,  the  marble  anti 
slate  industries  began  to  manifest  the  differences 
implicit  in  their  organization  and  economics.  The 
competition  among  marble  quarries  to  secure  fa¬ 
vorable  scheduling  and  rates  with  the  railroads  and 
the  marble  mills  rapidly  became  cut  throat  and  led  to 
at  least  one  protracted  lawsuit.  In  the  slate  industry, 
three  very  large  quarry  and  mill  operations,  using 
steam-powered  quarrying  machinery  and  employing 
over  fifty  men  each,  were  run  successfully  during  the 
period,  though  small  one  and  two  man  operations 
proliferated.  Whereas  some  eight  marble  quarries 
were  open  in  the  county  in  1854,  by  1870  there  were 
only  five  in  operation  with  an  average  of  twenty-six 
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men  in  each;  in  1854  (here  were  some  twelve  slate 
quarries  open,  and  by  1870  there  were  thirty  quarries 
averaging  twelve  workers  each.78 

After  the  depression  of  the  1870s,  which  was  the 
only  decade  in  which  the  number  of  stone  quarries 
and  their  workers  declined  until  after  1910,  the 
marble  industry  underwent  rapid  consolidation, 
while,  despite  some  similar  efforts,  slate  remained  an 
industry  of  both  large  and  small  enterprises.  In 
marble.  Redtield  Proctor,  Sr.,  who  had  assumed 
receivership  of  a  bankrupt  marble  sawing  firm  at 
Sutherland  Falls  village  in  Rutland  in  1869,  grasped 
the  advantages  of  consolidating  quarries,  mills,  and 
rail  transport  in  one  enterprise.  After  acquiring  his 
largest  competitor  in  1880,  he  convinced  the  other 
major  quarries  and  mills  in  1883  to  cooperate  in  the 
Vermont  Marble  Producers  Company  to  regulate 
prices  and  output,  By  1891  his  Vermont  Marble 
Company  had  acquired  its  former  partners  in  the 
Producers  Company  and  constructed  its  own  rail¬ 
road,  the  Clarendon  and  Pittsl'ord,  to  connect  with 
three  different  railways.  Also  during  these  years, 
Proctor  aggressively  pursued  new  steam  and  com¬ 
pressed  air  technology  to  increase  labor  productivity. 
In  1880  it  was  estimated  that  in  one  day  (ten+  hours) 
one  man  could  be  expected  to  quarry  forty-eight 
square  feet  by  hand,  while  steam-powered  channel 
and  gad  machines  could  quarry  about  nine  thousand 
square  feet;  the  number  of  steam  engines  used  in 
marble  quarries  rose  from  six  in  187(1  to  ninety  in 
1890. 77 

Among  slate  quarriers,  several  large  firms  devel¬ 
oped  between  1870  and  1890,  but  efforts  to  regulate 
output  and  prices  achieved  only  limited  success. 

Many  new  quarries  were  opened  throughout  the 
southern  end  of  the  slate  belt  (Poultney,  Wells,  and 
Pawlet)  after  the  1870s  depression;  thirty  quarries 
were  recorded  in  1880  and  sixty-one  in  1889.  The  size 
of  slate  companies  varied  from  family-operated  quar¬ 
ries  to  large  concerns  with  several  quarries,  related 
mills,  and  slate  products  manufactories;  smaller 
operations  w'hich  employed  about  one  or  two  dozen 
people  were  dominant,  however,  despite  growth  of 
companies,  such  as  Rising  and  Nelson  of  Pawlet, 
which  employed  over  two  hundred  by  1887.  In  1888 
the  fifteen  largest  slate  concerns  formed  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Sea-Green  Slate  Company  in  a  joint  marketing 
and  pricing  effort;  this  group,  however,  never  con¬ 
trolled  more  than  about  60  percent  of  production  in 
the  New  York-Vermont  slate  region.78 

Between  1890  and  1915,  both  the  Vermont  marble 
and  slate  industries  reached  their  peak,  producing 
respectively  the  first  and  second  highest  valued  stone 
product  in  their  industries  in  the  United  States  in 
1900.  Although  new  competitors  arose  to  challenge 
Vermont  Marble  Company  in  the  1890s,  in  1909  Ver¬ 
mont  Marble  employed  nearly  80  percent  of  the 
3.463  men  working  in  the  marble  industry,  and  by 
1911,  when  it  acquired  its  last  significant  competitor, 
the  Company  almost  completely  controlled  the 
industry.  The  Company  also  rapidly,  and  profitably, 
converted  most  of  its  waterpower  sites  to  electric- 
power  generation. 

By  1900  the  number  of  slate  quarries  had  increased 
to  76,  operated  by  58  companies.  Producdon  value 
reached  $1.5  million  in  1902,  and  employment  rose 
from  1,639  in  1902  to  2,579  in  1909;  still,  38.5  percent 
of  these  employees  worked  in  firms  of  less  than  50  (in 
contrast  only  7  percent  of  marble  workers  were 


employed  in  firms  with  less  than  100  employees  that 
year).  The  lack  of  ties  to  waterpower  sites,  which  orig¬ 
inally  spurred  adoption  of  steam  power  by  the  slate 
industry,  now  retarded  adoption  of  electric  power  in 
slate  quarries  and  mills;  one  of  the  largest  firms, 
Rising  and  Nelson,  did  not  begin  conversion  to  elec¬ 
tricity  until  1913.  Thus  by  the  start  of  the  First  World 
War,  the  Vermont  marble  industry  was  effectively 
controlled  by  one  large,  vertically  integrated  corpora¬ 
tion,  aggressively  pursuing  new  technology  and  mar¬ 
keting,  while  the  slate  industry  remained  a  welter  of 
competing,  relatively  small  businesses  largely  wedded 
to  older  technology.79 

Together  the  marble  and  slate  industries,  each 
employing  at  first  several  hundred  and  eventually 
several  thousand  workers,  transformed  the  county 
labor  pool  and  traditional  employer-employee  rela¬ 
tions  during  the  last  half  of  the  19th  century.  Quarries 
required  labor  that  would  tolerate  hazardous  and  sea¬ 
sonal  work,  and  quarry  owners  recruited  immigrants 
and  urban  labor  to  obtain  it,  often  making  some  pro¬ 
visions  for  local  housing  to  more  readily  attract 
workers.  When  these  employers  began  to  reduce 
wages  or  the  number  of  their  employees,  or  turn  fam¬ 
ilies  out  of  housing,  for  whatever  reasons,  the  first 
known  labor  strikes  in  Rutland  County  followed. 

Labor  strife  occurred  first  in  the  marble  industry. 
After  accepting  pay  cuts  in  1857,  Irish  marble  quar- 
rymen  in  West  Rutland  went  on  strike  from  April  to 
June.  1859,  and  although  over  four  hundred  were 
turned  out  of  company-owned  housing,  they  won  a 
pay  raise  to  one  dollar  for  an  eleven-hour  day.  Wages 
rose  to  $1.50  per  day  during  the  labor  shortage  of  the 
Civil  War,  but  after  the  war  a  series  of  strikes  in 
1867-68  to  prevent  pay  cuts  led  to  evictions  from 
housing  again  and  the  importation  of  over  one  hun¬ 
dred  French-Canadian  families  to  break  the  strike.  It 
is  estimated  that  150  Irish  families  left  the  Rutland 
area  in  1868.  With  the  onset  of  the  depression  in 
1873,  many  workers  in  almost  all  county  industries 
were  laid  off;  in  1875  remaining  quarriers  took  a  12 
percent  pay  cut  to  under  one  dollar  for  an  eleven- 
hour  day.  Some  county  workers  joined  the  Sovereigns 
oflndustry,  a  “Mechanics'  Order,”  with  which  the 
Vermont  Grange  expressed  solidarity  “in  relieving  the 
working  classes  from  the  yoke  of  the  aristocrat."  Little 
but  moving  from  the  area,  however,  seemed  to  avail; 
during  the  1879s,  Rutland  Town  registered  its  only 
decline  in  population  during  the  19th  century.80 

As  the  county  economy  revived  at  the  end  of  the 
decade,  workers  looked  to  a  raise  in  wages;  however,  a 
strike  in  West  Rutland  quarries  in  the  spring  of  1880 
failed  to  win  more  than  evictions  from  company 
housing.  In  early  1886  the  Knights  of  Labor,  an  all- 
embracing  union  that  sponsored  dances,  entertain¬ 
ments,  and  baseball  games  as  well  as  strikes,  began 
organizing  in  die  county,  and  its  candidates  swept  fall 
elections  in  Brandon,  Danby,  Fair  Haven,  Pittsford, 
and  Rutland.  The  Vermont  legislature,  called  into 
special  session,  met  this  emergency  by  annulling  the 
election  in  Rutland  Town  and,  after  Redfield 
Proctor’s  lobbying,  by  partitioning  off  Proctor  and 
West  Rutland.  The  Knights  then  swept  the  1887 
Town  Meeting  and  threatened  a  strike  in  the  marble 
quarries  for  that  spring,  but  backed  down  after  con¬ 
sultations  with  quarry  owners.  Support  for  the 
Knights  then  eroded  quickly,  and  despite  the  severe 
depression  of  1893-97,  labor  organization  in  the 
marble  quarries  remained  dormant  until  the  Amer- 
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ican  Federation  of  Labor  began  recruiting  for  its 
quarry  and  millmen’s  union  about  1900.  By  1904 
about  20  percent  of  the  marble  workers  belonged  to 
the  A.F.L.,  but  when  a  strike  for  higher  wages  and 
union  recognition  was  called  that  year,  only  about  7 
percent  went  out,  many  of  whom  soon  returned  as 
the  strike  failed.81 

Labor  strikes  apparently  came  later  to  the  slate 
industry.  This  was  probably  in  part  due  to  the  fact 
that  most  slate  enterprises  tended  to  be  smaller  in 
scale  with  fewer  employees  and  that  members  of  the 
dominant  immigrant  group,  the  Welsh,  both  owned 
as  well  as  worked  in  quarries.  Welsh  labor  customs, 
such  as  no  work  on  Saturday  afternoons  and  celebra¬ 
tion  of  a  holiday  on  the  first  day  of  each  month,  were 
observed  in  many  quarries.  The  hardships  of  the 
1870s  depression,  during  which  several  of  the  largest 
slate  quarrying  companies  went  out  of  business,  per¬ 
haps  played  a  role  in  developing  organized  labor 
action  among  slatemen;  as  business  recovered  from 
the  depression,  slate  quarriers  in  the  southern  portion 
of  the  slate  belt,  like  marble  quarriers  in  Rutland 
Town,  unsuccessfully  struck  for  higher  wages  in 
1880. 82 

Concerted  labor  action  in  the  slate  region  acceler¬ 
ated  between  1880  and  1910.  The  effects  of  Knights  of 
Labor  organizing,  evident  in  their  electoral  success  in 
Fair  Haven  in  1886,  are  at  present  unknown.  In  1890 
slate  quarriers  threatened  a  strike,  seeking  a  raise 
from  eighteen  to  twenty  cents  per  hour.  In  1894, 
during  the  post-1893  depression  when  the  industry 
was  at  a  standstill,  they  received  a  four  cent  per  hour 
pay  cut;  soon  after  the  New  York  and  Vermont  Slate 
Makers  union  was  organized  and  began  active 
recruiting.  About  1900,  this  union  became  part  of  the 
American  Federation  of  Labor.  After  dismissal  of 
some  quarry  employees  agitating  for  a  closed  shop  in 
Castleton  in  the  spring  of  1907,  the  union  went  on 
strike  for  the  season,  and  was  joined  nationally  by 
A.F.L.  union  members  in  Pennsylvania  and  else¬ 
where.  Nonetheless,  the  strike  failed,  and  those 
members  who  had  not  left  the  area  returned  to  work 
at  the  sufferance  of  their  employers  in  1908. 83 

Just  as  the  slate  and  marble  industries  both  shared 
similarities  and  differed  in  their  economics  and  labor 
disputes,  they  also  shared  and  differed  in  their  ap¬ 
proach  to  worker  housing  and  services.  Although 
lumbering  and  charcoal  operations  provided  tem¬ 
porary  housing  for  their  labor,  only  the  quarry  indus¬ 
tries  really  evolved  permanent  company  housing  on 
any  scale.  The  character  and  longevity  of  such 
housing,  however,  was  markedly  different. 

In  the  marble  industry,  quarry  owners  at  first 
simply  provided  land  on  which  workers  could  con¬ 
struct  shanties;  only  with  time  did  this  evolve  into 
provision  of  company-built  housing  and  credit  at  a 
company  store  and  eventually  of  subsidized  medical 
and  social  services.  From  “Red  City,”  the  cluster  of 
cheaply  painted  shanties  that  developed  in  the  1850s 
and  60s  on  land  owned  by  the  quarries,  to  the  stan¬ 
dardized  tenements  and  two-family  and  single-family 
cottages  built  by  the  Vermont  Marble  Company  in 
the  1880s  and  1890s,  company-owned  marble  worker 
housing  tended  to  be  modest  in  scale  and  decoration. 
In  Proctor,  where  only  thirty-five  of  some  one  thou¬ 
sand  homes  were  occupant-owned  in  1886,  company- 
built  housing  was  often  detailed  in  an  older  architec- 
tur  style.  When  company  managers  had  their 
S<Jueen  nne  style  houses  built,  worker  housing  was 


constructed  with  Italianate  style  porches;  as 
managers  moved  into  their  Colonial  Revival  style 
houses  on  the  hill,  new  company  housing  was  built 
with  Queen  Anne  style  porches.  The  alloying  of 
benevolence  with  self-interest  that  motivated  such 
company  housing  and  services  was  never  more 
apparent  than  during  strikes,  when  workers  were  rou¬ 
tinely  ordered  from  housing  and  denied  the  services 
(or  rewarded  for  not  striking  with  lowered  rents).84 

In  the  slate  industry,  provision  of  company-owned 
housing  developed  more  quickly  than  in  the  marble 
industry,  but  then  largely  died  out;  such  housing  and 
related  services  were  prevalent  at  quarries  established 
between  1850  and  1870,  and  then  only  among  the 
largest  firms.  The  West  Castleton  Slate  Company  and 
the  Eagle  Slate  Company  (of  Poultney)  were  two  of 
the  firms  that  constructed  company  houses,  along 
with  offices,  stores,  chapels,  and/or  schools.  Interest¬ 
ingly,  some  of  the  housing  in  plan  and  siting,  particu¬ 
larly  double  stone  dwellings  of  “stacked  slate,”  at  both 
quarry  sites  may  be  traditional  Welsh  forms.  The 
experience  of  the  Allen  Slate  Company  of  Fair  Haven 
with  worker  housing,  however,  indicates  the  wider 
trend.  In  1857  the  company  drew  up  a  prospectus  for 
opening  new  quarries  and  building  a  “new  quarry  vil¬ 
lage”  nearby.  Although  the  quarries  were  successfully 
worked,  the  new  village  never  materialized;  instead 
the  village  of  Fair  Haven  grew  in  all  directions.  Un¬ 
like  the  monotony  of  quarry  housing,  the  houses  on 
Caernavon  Street  (named  after  the  primary  slate- 
producing  region  of  Wales),  although  modest,  display 
a  variety  of  forms  and  a  virtuoso  application  of  the 
most  stylish  ornament  of  their  period.  In  Poultney 
and  Pawlet  as  well  successive  waves  of  quarry  laborers 
appear  to  have  preferred  their  own  homes  on  widely 
diffused  or  in-village  lots  to  company-owned  houses; 
perhaps  the  prior  experience  of  Welsh  operatives  in 
quarry  villages  in  England  contributed  to  this 
trend.85 

Together  the  marble  and  slate  industries  during  the 
last  half  of  the  19th  century  created  a  substantial 
demand  for  machinery  and  other  manufactured 
goods  used  in  quarrying  and  milling  operations.  One 
of  the  most  important  quarrying  machines,  the  chan¬ 
neled  developed  for  slate  during  the  Civil  War  but 
soon  most  used  in  the  marble  industry,  was  patented 
by  George  Wardwell  of  Rutland,  who  founded  his 
Steam  Stone  Cutter  Company  in  Rutland  (later 
absorbed  by  the  Lincoln  Iron  Works).  After  the  Civil 
War,  what  had  been  ironworks  in  Rutland,  Fair 
Haven,  and  West  Poultney  till  successfully  made  the 
transition  to  foundry  work  for  the  stone  industries, 
producing  grinders,  polishers,  cutters,  chains  and 
cables,  pulleys,  and  other  equipment;  in  1880  there 
were  eight  foundries  in  the  county  employing  110 
men  and  three  women.  In  1892  a  former  Vermont 
Marble  Company  plant  superintendent,  F.  R.  Patch, 
started  a  marble-working  machine  manufactory  in 
Rutland  City,  which  thereafter  supplied  most  of  the 
machines  needed  in  Vermont  Marble  operations.86 

Although  distant  from  any  quarrying  center,  the 
old  Conant  ironworks  in  Brandon  village,  in  1850  the 
largest  in  the  county,  eventually  made  a  successful 
transition  to  manufacturing.  The  Howe  platform  bal¬ 
ance  scale,  used  for  industrial  and  agricultural  appli¬ 
cations,  was  invented  at  the  works  in  1857,  and  soon 
after  the  works  began  its  manufacture.  In  1870  this 
company  employed  sixty-three  persons,  16  percent  of 
those  employed  in  county  manufacturing.  By  1877 
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the  cost  of  transporting  iron  goods  from  the  center  of 
Brandon  village  down  the  hill  to  the  Brandon  depot 
in  large  part  justified  relocation  of  the  company  to  a 
new  site  in  Rutland  Village  at  the  junction  of  two 
railroads.  The  Howe  Scale  Company  then  grew  into 
the  single  largest  manufacturing  employer  in  the 
county;  in  1880  it  employed  231  persons,  over  10  per¬ 
cent  of  the  county  manufacturing  wage-earners,  and 
by  1909  the  works  employed  some  eight  hundred 
persons,  about  14  percent  of  the  county  and  about 
50%  of  the  Rutland  City  industrial  work  force.87 

Manufacturing  of  the  equipment  that  became 
increasingly  important  in  agricultural  production 
and  processing  flourished  as  well  in  the  county 
between  1850  and  1910.  Among  early  manufactories 
were  those  of  A.  W.  Gray  of  Middletown,  which 
manufactured  animal-power  (treadmill)  machines 
used  to  mechanize  farm  chores  such  as  threshing  and 
butter  churning,  and  Lyman  Batcheller  of  Walling¬ 
ford,  which  manufactured  pitchforks  and  other 
implements.  Between  1860  and  1880  this  class  of 
county  manufacturer  rose  in  number  from  two  to  six 
and  the  value  of  its  product  rose  form  $8,379  to 
$208,790.  By  the  end  of  the  century  successful 
manufacturers  of  milk  processing  equipment,  maple 
sugaring  equipment,  and  silos  as  well  as  animal- 
powers  and  farm  tools  were  operating  in  Middletown 
Springs,  Rutland  City,  and  Wallingford. 

Lumbering  and  wood  products  were  another 
important  component  of  the  late  nineteenth  century 
manufacturing  economy  of  the  county,  changing  in 
both  organization  and  scale  from  earlier  periods.  In 
lumber  production,  steam-powered  sawmills  made 
more  remote  stands  of  virgin  timber  accessible,  but 
most  water-powered  mills  remained  in  operation. 

The  number  of  sawmills  in  the  county  fluctuated 
between  1840  and  1880,  but  employment  doubled  as 
large-scale  lumbering  and  milling  operations  devel¬ 
oped  in  the  Green  Mountain  towns;  by  1880  lum¬ 
bering  employed  almost  10  percent  of  the  county 
work  force.  Silas  Griffith  of  Danby,  who  ran  an  exten¬ 
sive  lumbering  operation  in  Mount  Tabor,  began  the 
manufacture  of  charcoal  from  what  had  been  his 
“waste  wood,”  and  by  1880  this  venture  employed  one 
hundred  men;  by  1890  it  employed  over  600  and 
helped  make  Silas  “Vermont’s  first  millionaire.”  Dr. 
Charles  Brigham  made  his  fortune  operating  several 
sawmills  in  Pittsfield  and  Chittenden,  and  Charles 
Reed  Holden  became  a  rich  man  by  lumbering  some 
two  thousand  acres  in  Chittenden.  Ever  diversifying, 
the  Vermont  Marble  Company  between  1901  and 
1918  clear-cut  about  six  thousand  acres  in 
Sherburne.88 

Wood  products  manufacturing  also  expanded  from 
small  shops  to  larger-scale  enterprises  during  this 
period.  In  1860,  17  county  wood  shops  employed  59 
persons,  and  in  1880  eight  wood-turning  shops 
employed  112  men,  8  women,  and  29  children  (one 
cheese-box  factory  alone  employed  59  persons  in 
1870).  The  Chase  Toy  Factory  in  Belmont,  Mount 
Holly,  manufactured  children’s  sleds  and  by  1880 
employed  30  men.  Newton  and  Thompson  of 
Brandon  and  Leicester,  which  owned  and  lumbered 
hundreds  of  acres  in  those  and  neighboring  towns, 
converted  to  steam  power  in  the  1880s  and  emerged 
as  one  of  the  larger  wood  products  manufacturers  by 
the  end  of  the  century,  making  spools,  butter  molds, 
and  other  small  goods.  The  steam  mills  of  Charles 
Harris  in  Rutland  and  Ripley  &  Sons  in  Poultney 


manufactured  doors  and  window  sash  for  the  con¬ 
struction  trade.  Steam  power  also  made  possible  cen¬ 
trally  located  lumberyards  in  all  of  the  larger 
villages.89 

The  cumulative  impact  of  the  stone,  machine,  and 
wood  products  industries,  made  manufacturing  the 
backbone  of  the  county  economy  in  the  last  half  of  the 
19th  century.  Between  1860  and  1900,  the  number  of 
manufacturers  rose  from  336  to  588,  the  value  of 
manufactured  products  more  than  doubled  from 
$3,165,174  to  $7,408,312,  and  the  number  of  wage- 
earners  employed  in  manufacturing  jumped  from 
2,069  to  5,598.  (Women  represented  10  percent  of 
this  work  force  in  1900,  although  they  on  average 
earned  just  48  percent  of  what  the  average  male 
worker  did.)  By  1900  county  industry  was  no  longer  a 
mill  on  the  stream,  a  shop  in  the  village,  a  furnace 
and  forge  in  the  woods;  many  substantial  building 
complexes,  differentiated  architecturally  by  special 
functions  in  an  overall  manufacturing  process,  had 
been  built  along  the  railroad  lines  or  at  the  edges  of 
quarries  or  the  Green  Mountain  forests.  Although 
one  of  the  most  notable  of  these,  the  Howe  Scale 
Company  complex  in  Rutland,  was  a  masterful, 
architect-designed  complex  that  maximized  the 
advantages  of  its  site,  most  industrial  complexes 
evolved  through  a  succession  of  owners,  industry 
growth,  and  rebuilding  after  fires.  However  hap¬ 
hazard  in  appearance,  these  industrial  sites  were 
proudly  pictured  in  promotional  etchings  and  photo 
pamphlets,  their  stacks  smoking  next  to  full  rail  cars; 
they  had  quite  simply  replaced  agriculture  as  the 
locus  of  employment  and  focus  of  wealth  in  Rutland 
County. 

Unbeknownst  to  its  leaders  and  the  public,  county 
industry  reached  its  peak  in  the  years  before  the  First 
World  War;  between  1910  and  1940  industrial  enter¬ 
prise  underwent  a  significant  decline,  with  the  trend 
working  against  smaller  firms.  The  marble  industry 
experienced  a  major  contraction  during  and  immedi¬ 
ately  after  the  world  war  and  remained  there  for  the 
better  part  of  the  decade,  while  the  slate  industry, 
although  declining  from  its  prewar  peak,  remained 
vigorous.  Related  foundry  work  declined  somewhat 
in  the  Rutland  area  and  the  slate  region,  although 
Howe  Scale  in  Rutland  City  stayed  an  industrial 
leader.  The  agricultural  implement  and  wood  prod¬ 
ucts  industries  also  declined,  but  clothing  manufac¬ 
turing,  a  relatively  new  industry  in  the  county,  grew 
rapidly.  The  number  of  manufacturing  establish¬ 
ments  dropped  from  588  in  1900  to  225  in  1919  and 
123  in  1929,  although  employment  declined  only  by 
20  percent  during  the  same  period;  a  number  of  the 
more  successful  companies  were  acquired  by  or 
merged  with  out-of-state  concerns.  The  Great 
Depression  then  better  than  halved  activity  in  the 
stone  and  related  industries  and  sounded  the  death 
knell  for  others.  Between  1919  and  1939  county 
manufacturing  employment  dropped  from  5,266  to 
2,513,  and  the  value  of  county  manufactured  prod¬ 
ucts  went  from  $14,852,791  to  $8,604,043. 

By  the  First  World  War,  the  marble  industry  in 
Rutland  County  was,  effectively,  the  Vermont  Mar¬ 
ble  Company.  With  the  railroads,  including  the 
Clarendon  and  Pittsford,  dedicated  to  the  shipment 
of  war  material  and  the  domestic  construction  in¬ 
dustry  curtailed,  Vermont  Marble  operations  came 
to  a  near  standstill  during  the  war,  and  the  post  war 
depression  made  matters  worse.  At  the  same  time, 
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further  electrification  of  plant  operations  and  increas¬ 
ingly  sophisticated  marble-working  machinery  re¬ 
placed  many  workers.  Employment  in  the  Vermont 
marble  industry  dropped  from  3,463  in  1909  to  610  in 
1919,  with  the  number  of  operating  quarries  actually 
increasing  from  twenty-two  to  twenty-five.  Company 
president  Frank  Partridge  undertook  a  program  of 
consolidating  the  gains  made  by  Redfield  and  Fletch¬ 
er  Proctor.  By  placing  less  emphasis  on  production 
and  more  on  marketing,  this  resulted  in  a  transfer  of 
jobs  from  quarries  and  shops  to  out-of-state  offices 
and  sales  outlets.  (Although  Vermont  Marble  had 
over  two  thousand  employees,  only  several  hundred 
were  involved  in  marble  production  in  Vermont.)90 

Although  the  county  slate  industry  was  also 
affected  by  the  First  World  War,  its  drop  was  less 
precipitous  than  that  experienced  by  the  marble 
industry.  The  number  of  operating  quarries  in  Ver¬ 
mont  declined  from  seventy-one  in  1909  to  thirty-nine 
in  1919,  with  employment  declining  from  2,579  to 
1,171.  During  the  1920s  synthetic  and  metal  roofing 
began  making  some  inroads  into  the  market  for 
roofing  slate,  but  production  of  electrical  slate  (used 
as  an  insulator)  and  slate  tile  and  flooring,  together 
with  a  still  strong  demand  for  roofing,  allowed  for 
revival  of  many  quarries;  in  1929,  sixty-seven  quarries 
were  operating  with  1,303  employees.  The  organi¬ 
zation  of  the  industry  remained  diffuse,  with  the 
majority  of  companies  confined  to  the  operation  of 
one  quarry;  in  1929  the  sixty-seven  quarries  were  run 
by  58  different  companies.  Many  revived  quarries 
were  operated  by  a  new  group  of  slate  entrepreneurs, 
the  Polish,  who  are  said  to  have  generally  replaced 
many  Welsh  operators  during  this  period.91 

Other  county  industries  turned  in  a  mixed  perfor¬ 
mance  between  1910  and  1930.  Foundry  and  machine 
work  related  to  the  stone  industries  kept  F.  R.  Patch 
in  Rutland  City  and  the  Ruggles-Gray  plant  in 
Poultney  busy;  both  rebuilt  foundry  buildings  in  the 
1920s.  Both  also  diversified  their  operations  to  take 
up  the  slack  in  their  orders  from  the  stone  industries; 
another  foundry  with  some  stone  industry  orders,  the 
Lincoln  Iron  Works  in  Rutland,  did  likewise.  Howe 
Scale  continued  its  manufacture  of  industrial  scales, 
expanded  into  smaller  commercial  scales,  and 
remained  the  largest  industrial  employer  in  Rutland; 
like  Patch  and  Ruggles  it  expanded  its  foundry 
building  (about  1915).  The  stature  of  the  Patch 
and  Howe  Scale  works  is  in  part  indicated  by  their 
mergers  with  out-of-state  companies  by  the  end  of  the 
decade;  the  Patch-Wegner  Company  and  the  Howe- 
Richardson  Scale  Company  were  the  result.92 

Agricultural  implements  generally  faired  less  well. 
A.  W.  Gray’s  Sons  of  Middletown  Springs,  manu¬ 
facturers  of  small  gas  and  animal-powered  farm 
machinery,  closed  its  doors  in  1917.  The  American 
Fork  and  Hoe  Company  of  Wallingford  switched 
from  producing  farm  implements  to  manufacturing 
golf  clubs  and  expanded  an  inn  and  built  camps  for 
the  local  tourist  trade.  In  Rutland  City,  the  Rutland 
Manufacturing  Company,  heir  to  Moseley  &  Stod¬ 
dard,  shifted  from  producing  agricultural  supplies  to 
general  wood  products.  The  Grimm  Company, 
manufacturers  of  maple  sugaring  equipment,  was 
one  of  the  few  agriculture-related  industries  to 
expand;  under  the  leadership  of  Nella  Grimm  Fox  a 
new  three  story  brick  building  was  added  to  its 
works.93 

The  lumbering  and  wood  products  industry  also 


underwent  a  decline.  After  1910  a  variety  of  compa¬ 
nies  used  portable  gasoline-powered  sawmills  to 
clear-cut  the  increasingly  remote  stands  of  timber  in 
the  Green  Mountains.  By  the  late  1920s  most  ma¬ 
ture  trees  in  the  Chittenden-Mendon-Pittsfield- 
Sherburne  area  had  been  harvested,  and  lumbering 
activity  largely  ceased  in  Pittsfield  and  Chittenden. 
Although  small  sawmills  and  lumberyards  remained 
active  in  most  villages,  many  specialty  wood-products 
manufacturers,  such  as  the  Chase  Toy  Factory  and 
the  Charles  Harris  Chair  Factory,  went  out  of  busi¬ 
ness;  by  1930  the  Newton  and  Thompson  Company 
in  Brandon  was  one  of  the  last  of  the  19th  century 
wood  products  manufacturers.9,1 

Large-scale  garment  manufacture,  which  began  in 
Rutland  and  Fair  Haven  in  the  1890s,  prospered 
between  1910  and  1930.  From  three  garment  factories 
in  the  county  in  1905,  the  number  grew  to  a  total  of 
ten  in  1928,  one  each  in  Brandon,  Poultney,  and  West 
Rutland,  three  in  Fair  Haven,  and  four  in  Rutland. 
This  industry  exploited  a  little-used  labor  source  — 
the  wives  and  daughters  of  quarry  and  other  indus¬ 
trial  workers;  by  1919  fully  20  percent  of  the  Rutland 
City  work  force  were  women.95 

As  home  to  many  of  the  largest,  non-quarry  indus¬ 
tries,  Rutland  City  emerged  from  the  First  World 
War  as  the  county  leader  in  industrial  production. 
Between  1900  and  1919,  city  manufacturing  employ¬ 
ment  rose  from  1,496  to  1,955,  representing  an 
increase  from  27  percent  to  37  percent  of  county 
manufacturing  employment.  The  value  of  its 
manufactured  product  increased  from  $1,959,056  to 
$6,668,955  during  the  same  period,  its  share  of 
county  manufactured  product  value  rising  from  26 
percent  to  45  percent.  Between  1919  and  1929,  how¬ 
ever,  the  number  of  manufacturers  in  the  city 
declined  from  sixty-four  to  forty-one  and  employ¬ 
ment  dropped  by  20  percent,  although  the  value  of 
manufactured  product  remained  about  the  same.96 

The  Great  Depression,  initiated  in  part  by  the 
Stock  Market  Crash  of  1929,  accelerated  the  decline 
of  county  industry.  Between  1929  and  1939  in  the 
stone  industries,  employment  dropped  from  658  to 
282  in  the  marble  industry,  and  from  1,303  to  287  in 
the  slate  industry;  operating  marble  quarries  went 
from  twenty-three  to  ten,  and  operating  slate  quarries 
went  from  sixty-seven  to  thirty-four.  Foundry  work 
came  to  a  near  standstill,  and  the  number  of  garment 
manufacturers  in  the  county  dropped  from  ten  to  two 
(one  each  in  Rutland  and  Fair  Haven).  In  Rutland 
City,  the  depression  about  halved  employment  and 
product  value,  which  stood  at  788  persons  and 
$3,133,959  in  1939,  although  the  number  of  firms  was 
reduced  only  from  forty-one  to  thirty-seven.  By  1940 
county  industrial  employment  was  the  lowest  it  had 
been  since  the  1870s. 

Despite  the  grim  effects  of  the  depression  on 
employment,  labor  had  made  some  substantial  prog¬ 
ress  between  1900  and  1940.  The  average  yearly  wage 
in  county  manufacturing  employment  rose  from 
$407  in  1900  to  $971  in  1919  to  $1259  in  1929  and 
then  dropped  back  to  $984  in  1940.  A  spate  of 
Progressive  state  legislation  between  1910  and  1915 
limited  working  hours  for  women  and  children, 
provided  for  State  factory  safety  inspections,  and  set 
up  workman’s  compensation  for  on-the-job  accidents. 
Independent  labor  unions,  however,  made  little  prog¬ 
ress  during  these  decades,  as  became  evident  during 
the  depression,  particularly  in  the  stone  industries. 
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Although  in  1907  slatemen  had  sustained  a  year-long 
strike,  they  made  little  resistence  as  their  numbers 
were  reduced  by  over  75  percent  between  1929  and 
1939.  At  Vermont  Marble  Company  workers  faced 
layoffs,  reduced  hours,  and  an  average  wage  of  thirty- 
seven  cents  per  hour.  With  the  encouragement  of  the 
Quarry  Workers  International  and  another  national 
union,  marble  workers  went  on  strike  in  1935;  after 
demonstrations,  some  violent  incidents,  and  work¬ 
ers  turned  out  of  company  housing,  most  strikers 
returned  to  work  in  the  spring  of  1936  before  the  dis¬ 
pute  was  settled,  the  strikers  winning  only  the  right  to 
return  to  work  as  jobs  became  available.97 

Given  its  overall  decline  during  the  1915-1940 
period,  county  industry  changed  little  in  its  physical 
appearance.  The  decline  in  employment  obviated  the 
need  for  new  worker  housing,  and  what  little  was 
constructed  followed  earlier  norms.  The  industrial 
complexes  established  at  the  end  of  the  19th  century 
rebuilt  their  foundries  after  they  burned,  added  a 
building  here  and  there,  but  (like  county  farms)  they 
remained  essentially  the  same  in  organization  and 
appearance.  The  most  significant  change  was  often 
the  construction  of  (usually  one  story,  brick  or 
marble)  electric  generating  stations  or  power  sub¬ 
stations  to  replace  steam  boilers  as  motive-power  at 
some  larger  industrial  operations.  The  Rutland  Fire 
Clay  Company,  which  rebuilt  its  plant  in  1911-17  after 
a  fire,  represents  perhaps  the  most  advanced  indus¬ 
trial  design  of  this  period.  With  its  structural  concrete 
shell,  filled  with  vast  expanses  of  metal  casement 
windows  and  successively  enlarged,  this  plant  used 
the  latest  building  technology  and  exhibits  the  func¬ 
tional  design  features  of  American  industrial  struc¬ 
tures  that  were  the  inspiration  for  what  came  to  be 
called  the  International  Style.  Despite  such  excep¬ 
tions,  in  1940  most  Rutland  County  industry  oper¬ 
ated  in  the  structures  that  it  occupied  in  1910. 

COMMERCE  AND  TOURISM 

As  self-sufficient  as  the  first  settlers  of  Rutland 
County  had  to  be,  they  engaged  in  limited  trade  for 
finished  and  vanity  goods  as  soon  as  they  could. 

Trade,  involving  tool  sharpening,  berries,  and  small 
durables,  developed  first  with  local  Indians.  Sarah 
Hoit  recalled: 

recollect  Indians  &  squaws  coming  to  house 
with  birch  boxes  square  shaped  made  from 
square  piece  bark  &  so  close  together  that  were 
water  tight  the  invariable  price  of  these  however 
large  or  small  was  corn  enough  to  fill  them, 
moccasins  wampum  hedge  hog  beads  and  them 
very  pretty  .  .  . 

Livestock,  grain,  and  potash  soon  became  mediums 
of  exchange  among  settlers  to  pay  for  services  such  as 
grinding  grain,  sawing  wood,  and  tool  sharpening 
and  repair.98 

After  the  Revolution,  a  financial  and  social  crisis 
occurred  as  debts  came  due  to  settlers  and  the  county 
court  convened  and  lawyers  converged  to  collect  the 
debts.  Many  settlers  had  no  means  to  pay  their  debts, 
let  alone  sheriff’s  and  lawyer’s  fees  and  a  tax  levied  to 
convene  the  court.  Protest  meetings  were  held  in 
Wells  in  January,  1784,  in  Rutland  in  August,  1786, 
and  probably  in  Middletown  that  September.  At  the 
October  convening  of  the  legislature  in  Rutland,  pro¬ 
test  petitions  passed  in  town  meetings  in  Castleton, 
Clarendon,  Danby,  Pawlet,  Pittsford,  Tinmouth, 


and  Wallingford  were  submitted;  the  legislature 
responded  by  requiring  creditors  to  accept  currency 
(rather  than  solely  specie)  and  to  extend  terms  of  pay¬ 
ment.  Nonetheless,  in  November  a  large  group  of 
debtors,  including  former  Green  Mountain  Boys, 
attempted  to  keep  the  Rutland  County  court  from 
convening,  but  were  suppressed  by  force  of  arms  by 
county  militia.  At  the  next  sitting  of  the  Vermont 
legislature  in  March,  1787,  an  act  making  cattle, 
beef,  pork,  sheep,  and  grain  legal  tender  for  payment 
of  debts  was  passed,  effectively  ending  the  crisis.99 

The  focus  of  commerce  (and  a  good  deal  of  the 
social  life)  during  the  1770s  and  1780s  was  the  local 
tavern,  where  travelers  and  residents  exchanged 
goods,  as  well  as  news  and  views,  over  mugs  of  pun¬ 
gent  rum  concoctions  or  gin.  In  1782,  before  exten¬ 
sive  settlement  in  the  northern  towns,  twenty-five 
taverns  were  recorded  in  Rutland  County  with  three 
in  Castleton,  four  in  Clarendon,  six  in  Pawlet,  three 
in  Poultney,  two  in  Rutland,  five  in  Tinmouth  (then 
the  county  shire  town)  and  two  in  Wallingford.  Usu¬ 
ally  one  room  in  a  conventional  story-and-a-half  or 
two-story  house  located  on  a  well-traveled  road  or 
near  a  gristmill  (frequently  not  in  a  village),  the 
taverns  generally  served  imported  potables  during 
this  period.  This  fact,  together  with  patrons’  general 
lack  of  cash,  made  the  tavern-keeper  the  local  mer¬ 
chant,  who  would  keep  accounts  for  liquor  and  other 
finished  goods  advanced,  which  would  be  payable  in 
produce  or  specie  at  harvest  time.100 

These  tavern  merchants,  in  turn,  had  accounts 
with  other  merchants  in  the  region  (usually  located  at 
significant  transportation  points  or  in  a  mill  village) 
who  had  accounts  with  merchants  in  the  more  settled 
parts  of  Vermont  or  in  Boston,  Montreal,  Albany, 
New  Haven,  Newport,  or  another  significant  trading 
city.  Dr.  Simeon  Smith,  for  example,  located  near 
the  end  of  the  East  Bay  of  Lake  Champlain  on  the 
Whitehall  to  Vergennes  post-route  in  West  Haven, 
although  not  himself  a  tavern-keeper,  supplied  tav¬ 
ern-keepers  in  Benson,  Fair  Haven,  Castleton,  and 
Hubbardton.  Trade  depended  upon  the  success  and 
reputation  of  individuals,  who  extended  credit  upon 
their  good  name,  and  hoped  their  personal  accounts 
due  never  exceeded  their  accessible  accounts  pay¬ 
able.101 

Although  during  the  settlement  period,  which 
lasted  until  1810  in  the  Green  Mountain  areas,  eco¬ 
nomic  exchange  was  diffused  throughout  the  coun¬ 
tryside,  increasingly  after  1790  villages  became  the 
focus  of  commercial  activity.  As  many  county  and 
state  roads  evolved  from  horse  paths  to  maintained 
roads  suitable  for  sustained,  wheeled  traffic  carrying 
commercial  loads  in  most  weather,  their  intersections 
became  desirable  sites  for  commerce.  Also  desirable 
was  a  location  on  such  a  road  next  to  a  gristmill, 
because  of  the  regular  traffic  it  generated.  The  distri¬ 
bution  of  postal  contracts  beginning  in  the  1790s 
combined  with  the  need  for  overland  travel  provided 
the  revenues  necessary  to  establish  regular  stage  ser¬ 
vice  over  these  roads.  Villages  along  these  routes,  par¬ 
ticularly  if  they  were  stage  transfer  points  or  milling 
centers,  evolved  into  commercial  centers  where  goods 
and  produce  were  bought,  sold,  consigned  for  sale, 
credited  or  debited  on  account,  and  shipped  to  other 
markets.  Merchants  in  these  villages,  due  to  their 
advantageous  locations,  soon  began  to  supercede  the 
tavernmerchants  and  the  once  independent  regional 
merchants.  Between  1800  and  1840  two  develop- 
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merits  in  county  transportation,  turnpikes  and  the 
Champlain  Canal,  greatly  accelerated  this  trend.102 

Although  many  roads  remained  under  the  jurisdic¬ 
tion  of  district  road  commissioners  in  the  different 
towns,  sufficient  through-traffic  in  the  county  made 
the  upgrading  and  maintenance  of  some  routes  an 
attractive  business  venture.  The  legislature  issued 
charters  for  companies  wishing  to  construct,  main¬ 
tain,  and  collect  fees  on  such  roads,  called  turnpikes 
after  the  wheel  of  turning  pikes  used  to  bar  the  road 
at  some  toll  collection  stations.  The  first  turnpike 
chartered  (1799)  in  the  county  was  the  Green  Moun¬ 
tain  Turnpike,  which  followed  the  heavily  traveled 
route  through  the  mountains  in  Mount  Holly  and 
Shrewsbury  between  Ludlow  and  Clarendon.  The 
Hubbardton  Turnpike  in  1802,  the  Poultney  and  Fair 
Haven  turnpikes  in  1805,  and  the  Stockbridge  and 
Woodstock  turnpikes  in  1808  followed.  A  turnpike 
planned  in  1811  from  Poultney  east  to  intersect  the 
Green  Mountain  Turnpike  was  never  constructed,  in 
part  due  to  the  opposition  of  residents  in  those  towns 
in  between.  Although  knowledgeable  travelers  could 
avoid  many  toll  gates  by  traveling  around  them  on 
local  roads,  called  “shunpikes,”  turnpikes  generally 
generated  enough  revenue  to  maintain  straight,  well- 
graded,  “fast”  roads  that  were  a  boon  to  farmers  and 
regional  commerce  and  communication.  One  indica¬ 
tion  of  the  success  of  these  turnpikes  was  the  response 
of  tavern  and  innkeepers— Simeon  Dickerman  of 
Mount  Holly  had  his  tavern  constructed  about  1800 
at  a  toll  stop  along  the  Green  Mountain  Turnpike; 
Chauncey  Smith,  who  owned  a  Benson  village 
tavern,  had  a  new  tavern  constructed  about  1810 
along  the  Fair  Haven  Turnpike  when  it  bypassed  his 
village;  after  completion  of  the  Rutland  to  Stock- 
bridge  turnpike,  Royal  Turner  converted  his  home 
into  a  tavern  in  1818. 103 

State  issuance  of  turnpike  and  other  charters,  often 
with  exclusive  rights,  was  one  of  the  first  steps  taken 
to  further  economic  development  in  Vermont.  Before 
1820  most  charters  were  issued  for  educational  insti¬ 
tutions  or  public  improvements,  such  as  turnpikes 
and  village  aqueduct  companies  (Rutland,  1800; 
Pittsford,  1818).  A  state  bank  was  also  chartered  in 
1806  to  issue  and  back  a  currency.  As  early  as  1790, 
however,  the  legislature  had  lent  support  to  a  pro¬ 
posal,  introduced  by  Matthew  Lyon  of  Fair  Haven,  to 
encourage  manufactures  and  trade  by  building  a 
canal  to  connect  the  Hudson  River  to  Lake 
Champlain.104 

When  the  Champlain  Branch  of  the  Erie  Canal, 
as  the  Champlain  Canal  was  officially  known,  was 
finally  constructed  in  1821-23,  it  greatly  altered  com¬ 
modity  economics  in  the  region.  With  land  transpor¬ 
tation  running  up  to  ten  times  the  cost  of  water  trans¬ 
port,  goods  shipped  by  water  could  be  transported 
farther  and  sold  for  less  (and  with  greater  profit)  than 
comparable  goods  transported  overland.  Consider¬ 
able  market  traffic  in  Rutland  County  that  once  trav¬ 
eled  overland  to  Boston  thus  began  to  move  to  and 
from  Benson’s  Landing  on  Lake  Champlain  and 
Whitehall  and  Comstock,  New  "York  on  the  canal;  by 
1835,  the  Poultney,  Hubbardton,  Fair  Haven,  and 
other  western  turnpikes  in  the  county,  faced  with 
declining  revenues,  reverted  to  public  roads.105 

Despite  the  canal,  overland  transport  continued  to 
be  the  heart  of  commerce  within  the  county.  Stage 
lines  evolved  into  profitable,  closely  managed  busi¬ 
nesses,  running  on  tight  schedules  and  stopping  only 


at  public  houses  that  were  often  owned  or  operated 
by,  or  at  the  least  paying  a  fee  to,  the  owners  of  partic¬ 
ular  lines.  Joel  Beaman  of  West  Poultney  and 
Araunah  Hyde  of  Castleton  were  two  of  the  better 
known  stage-line  magnates  in  the  county  between 
1820  and  1850.  For  attracting  business,  designated 
post  offices  were  also  prizes,  and  their  location 
became  a  matter  of  dispute  between  villages  in 
Poultney,  Danby,  Shrewsbury,  and  Rutland. 106 

By  virtue  of  stage  lines,  post  offices,  and  local 
manufacturing  a  number  of  villages  became  the 
dominant  commercial  centers  of  the  county  between 
1810  and  1850.  Rutland  village  prospered  as  the  seat 
of  county  government  and  the  intersection  of  a 
number  of  stage  lines  to  Boston,  Montreal,  Wood- 
stock,  Stockbridge,  Bennington,  and  Whitehall, 
Salem,  and  Troy,  New  York  (incidentally,  it  was  also 
described  as  “the  great  mart  or  emporium  of  stolen 
horses”  by  a  professional  thief).  Castleton  village 
became  a  trade  center  by  virtue  of  the  stage  lines, 
owned  by  A.  Hyde,  that  were  diverted  from  their 
otherwise  logical  course  into  the  village.  Brandon  vil¬ 
lage,  located  on  the  major  north-south  Bennington- 
Rutland-Burlington  stage  route,  became  the  center  of 
the  largest  iron  industry  in  the  county.  Wallingford 
and  Danby  Borough  villages,  also  on  the  major 
north-south  route,  each  profited  from  several  mills 
and  manufactories  and  the  commerce  of  through 
traffic.  Cuttingsville  profited  as  the  site  of  local  mill¬ 
ing  and  tanning  and  as  a  stop  on  the  well-traveled 
Green  Mountain  Turnpike,  which  crossed  the  Mount 
Holly-Ludlow  summit.  West  Poultney  grew  in  impor¬ 
tance  with  its  location  on  the  Albany-Granville-Mid- 
dlebury-Burlington  stage  route  and  two  iron  foun¬ 
dries  and  local  mills.  Benson  village  in  conjunction 
with  Benson’s  Landing  on  Lake  Champlain  became 
the  only  notable  participant  in  the  lake  trade.107 

Throughout  this  period,  as  the  scattered  tavern 
merchants  of  first  settlement  lost  ground  to  the  com¬ 
merce  of  villages,  the  functions  of  tavern,  inn,  and 
store  increasingly  became  housed  in  separate  struc¬ 
tures.  Taverns  remained  most  often  a  room  in  a  house 
or  an  inn.  Inns  became  almost  exclusively  for  trav¬ 
elers  and  had  two  and  more  floors  of  rooms  that 
guests  often  shared;  after  about  1820,  one  and  two- 
story  porches,  called  at  the  time  “piazzas,”  with 
vaulted  ceilings  became  popular  amenities  for 
travelers  and  effectively  proclaimed  the  function  of 
these  structures.  Stores,  vying  for  prominence  at  and 
proximity  to  an  intersection  or  stage  stop,  were  usu¬ 
ally  small,  two-story,  gable-front  structures,  designed 
to  fit  on  a  small  lot  with  limited  road  frontage.  A  shop 
with  large  front  display  windows  took  up  the  first 
floor,  with  living  space  relegated  to  the  second  floor,  a 
rear  wing,  or  even  a  separate  home  nearby.  Barns  at 
the  rear  or  perhaps  upper  floors  served  as  warehouses 
for  goods,  a  hoist  mounted  on  an  extension  of  the 
ridgepole  in  the  gable  peak  at  front  or  rear  providing 
a  means  for  lifting  heavy  loads. 108 

Cash,  rather  than  commodities,  also  increasingly 
became  the  medium  of  local  trade.  Legislation 
licensing  and  restricting  upland  “hawkers  and  ped¬ 
dlers”  was  proposed  as  early  as  1815.  In  subsequent 
years,  merchants  petitioned  the  legislature  for  stricter 
laws  and  enforcement,  but  some  hill-town  residents, 
notably  in  Sherburne  and  Pittsfield,  petitioned  for 
repeal  because  “we  consider  it  a  great  benefit  and 
convenience  to  us,  that  they  exchange  their  goods  at 
our  doors,  and  often  for  that  which  we  should  cast 
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away  were  it  not  for  them.”  Some  of  the  first  local 
financial  institutions,  which  could  provide  the  capital 
and  insurance  needed  by  expanded  trade,  also  were 
formed,  such  as  the  Bank  of  Rutland  in  1824,  the 
Rutland  and  Addison  Mutual  Fire  Insurance  Com¬ 
pany  in  1838,  and  the  Bank  of  Poultney  in  1839. 109 

As  early  as  the  1820s,  Rutland  County  merchants 
and  manufacturers  had  envisioned  canals  and  rail¬ 
roads  running  through  the  county  to  connect  it  with 
distant  markets.  Although  the  technology  may  have 
been  uncertain,  the  major  obstacle  appeared  to  be  the 
immense  amount  of  capital  needed  to  construct  the 
lines.  Once  again  interested  parties  had  recourse  to 
the  legislature,  requesting  charters  for  a  “corporation” 
to  raise  and  pool  capital  in  joint  ownership.  Although 
described  by  opponents  as  one  of  “the  worst  evils,” 
these  corporations,  after  successive  rechartering, 
finally  succeeded  in  raising  the  capital  to  build  rail¬ 
roads  through  Rutland  County  in  1849-52. 110 

The  Rutland  and  Burlington  Railroad,  winning  a 
race  with  the  Central  Vermont  Railroad  to  connect 
Bellows  Falls  (and  hence  Boston)  with  Burlington 
(and  then  Montreal),  was  completed  in  1849  with 
119.54  miles  of  track  at  a  cost  of  $4,343,441.  The  Rut¬ 
land  and  Bennington  Railroad  was  completed  south 
to  the  marble  quarries  of  Danby  in  1850  and  on  to 
Bennington  by  1852  with  59.5  miles  of  track  and  a 
total  cost  of  $1,083,500.  The  Rutland  and  Wash¬ 
ington  Railroad  (44.73  miles;  $1,771,683)  won  the 
race  to  connect  Castleton  with  Rutland  and  Salem, 
New  York,  but  had  to  permit  through  traffic  from  the 
Rutland  and  Whitehall  (8.39  miles;  $225,700)  along 
its  line  to  Castleton  at  going  rates;  both  lines  began 
regular  operations  in  1852. 

Although  the  railroads  ushered  in  a  new  era  in 
county  and  Vermont  history,  they  themselves  fulfilled 
some  of  the  dire  predictions  of  their  opponents  by 
going  through  a  decade  and  more  of  instability  (all 
went  through  bankruptcy,  recapitalization,  and/or 
reorganization),  basically  because  they  were 
profitable  to  build  but  not  to  operate,  due  to  little 
intrastate  traffic  and  insufficient  transstate  traffic  to 
support  competing  lines.  Nonetheless,  they  set  the 
stage  for  a  transformation  of  the  economy  from  one 
based  essentially  on  agricultural  wealth  to  one  based 
on  commercial  and  industrial  wealth.  The  reorienta¬ 
tion  was  perhaps  nowhere  more  clearly  expressed 
than  in  land  values;  between  1846  and  1852  land  near 
the  Rutland  depot  was  said  to  rise  in  value  from 
“$60/acre  to  $2, 500-$3, 000/acre.”111 

As  agriculture  took  a  back  seat  to  manufacturing, 
county  commerce  underwent  an  attendant  transfor¬ 
mation.  Soon  after  construction  of  the  railroad  there 
was  an  immense  increase  in  the  scale  and  the  number 
of  institutions  of  county  commerce.  Tailors,  shoe¬ 
makers,  chairmakers,  and  other  small  manufacturers 
were  replaced  by  clothing,  boot  and  shoe,  and  furni¬ 
ture  merchants  selling  mass-produced  goods  shipped 
by  rail.  Between  1846  and  1856,  the  number  of  mer¬ 
chants  in  Rutland  rose  from  twelve  to  twenty-six;  in 
Castleton  the  number  rose  from  eight  to  20.  In  towns 
that  had  competing  commercial  centers,  the  one 
through  which  the  railroad  was  constructed  soon  out¬ 
distanced  its  rival  —  in  1846  there  were  four  mer¬ 
chants  each  in  East  and  West  Poultney;  in  1856  there 
were  one  in  East  Poultney  and  eight  in  West 
Poultney.112 

As  commerce  expanded,  many  new  businesses 
became  viable.  Shipping  itself  became  a  service 


provided  by  an  agent  to  merchants.  The  telegraph, 
which  followed  the  rail  lines  and  by  1852  connected 
Rutland  and  Castleton  with  Troy,  Boston,  and  Mon¬ 
treal,  facilitated  rapid  shipping  (and  train  scheduling) 
and  became  its  own  specialty.  Land  sales  and  con¬ 
struction  of  housing  in  the  railroad  villages  gave  rise 
to  the  real  estate  profession  and  lumberyard/con¬ 
struction  industry.  The  increase  in  commercial 
activity  was  accompanied  by  an  attendant  increase  in 
commercial  disputes  and  the  wages  and  number  of 
attorneys.  The  insuring  of  commerce  and  the  wealth 
it  brought  to  individuals  also  became  a  full-time 
business  for  some.  The  expanding  requirements  of 
merchants,  manufacturers,  builders,  and  other 
businessmen  for  capital  and  other  financial  services 
led  to  the  establishment  of  a  number  of  banks  in  the 
primary  railroad  villages;  between  1848  and  1856  two 
banks  in  Brandon,  two  in  Castleton,  one  in  Danby, 
and  one  in  Rutland  had  been  chartered  and  the 
original  banks  of  Poultney  and  Rutland  reorganized 
and  expanded.113 

Just  as  commerce  in  the  previous  half-century  had 
moved  from  individual  farms  to  the  villages,  the  rail¬ 
road  and  its  effects  led  to  the  concentration  of  com¬ 
merce  in  one  area  in  each  village,  usually  not  far  from 
the  railroad.  Within  two  or  three  decades,  Center 
Street  in  Brandon,  Main  Street  in  Fair  Haven  and 
Poultney,  Merchants  Row  and  Center  Street  in  Rut¬ 
land,  and  Marble  Avenue  in  West  Rutland  all  evolved 
from  groups  of  freestanding,  discrete  wooden  stores 
and  offices  (usually  destroyed  by  fires)  into  rows  of 
multi-story,  brick  and  stone  commercial  blocks,  often 
with  shared  walls,  with  stores  on  the  first  floors,  and 
professional  offices  on  the  second  and  third.  Com¬ 
mercial  gas  lighting  utilities  were  organized  to  serve 
these  areas  and  the  nearby  homes  of  the  wealthy  in 
the  villages  of  Rutland  (in  1858)  Brandon  (1861),  and 
Fair  Haven  (1872). 

The  recession  of  1857-59  was  the  first  shock  to 
county  commerce  in  the  railroad  age;  in  1857,  among 
other  setbacks,  the  Western  Vermont  Railroad  went 
bankrupt,  the  Danby  Bank  folded,  never  to  reopen, 
and  the  Castleton  Bank  was  reorganized.  Despite  the 
national  reorganization  of  banking  and  manipula¬ 
tions  of  currency  during  and  after  the  Civil  War, 
commerce  generally  expanded  during  the  1860s;  by 
1870  one  bank  in  Fair  Haven  and  two  more  in  Rut¬ 
land  had  been  started.  The  depression  that  began  in 
1873,  however,  was  even  more  disruptive  than  that  of 
the  late  1850s;  the  slate  and  marble  industries  came 
to  a  virtual  standstill,  as  did  the  construction  trade, 
and  the  Poultney  Bank  closed  its  doors  from  1879  to 
1882.  Although  the  valuation  of  county  real  estate 
remained  at  about  nine  million  dollars  between  1870 
and  1880,  the  valuation  of  personal  property  dropped 
from  $4,010,951  to  $2,653,072. 114 

The  period  from  1880  to  1910,  despite  the  major 
depression  of  1893-96,  witnessed  an  almost  constant 
expansion  of  commerce  in  the  major  urban  villages. 
Underlying  this  expansion  was  a  dramatic  increase 
(however  unevenly  distributed)  in  the  personal  wealth 
of  county  residents;  between  1880  and  1890  the 
assessed  value  of  personal  property  almost  tripled  to 
$7,371,462  (per  capita  from  $63.43  to  $162.38),  and 
the  value  of  real  estate  almost  doubled  to  $17,616,233. 
An  increasing  proportion  of  this  wealth,  not  surpris¬ 
ingly,  was  concentrated  in  Rutland  City,  Brandon, 
and  the  slate  and  marble  towns  (although  on  a  per 
capita  basis,  the  gains  were  merely  achievement  of 
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parity  with  the  wealth  of  prosperous  rural  towns). 
Personal  estate  in  Brandon  more  than  doubled.  In 
Rutland  (including  Proctor,  Rutland  City,  and  West 
Rutland),  Fair  Haven,  Poultney,  and  Wells  it  tripled, 
and  in  Pawlet,  where  some  of  the  new  slate  quarries 
were  opened,  personal  estate  quadrupled.  In  1890, 
Rutland  City  and  Rutland  town  accounted  for  34 
percent  of  assessed  personal  property,  Brandon  alone 
counted  for  13  percent,  and  the  other  above  men¬ 
tioned  towns  accounted  for  14  percent,  all  together 
accounting  for  61  percent  of  county  assessed  personal 
wealth.  Personal  property  valuations  also  rose  dra¬ 
matically  in  the  towns  that  began  clear-cutting  their 
forests  during  this  period;  assessed  values  nearly 
tripled  in  Pittsfield  and  Mendon,  quadrupled  in 
Chittenden,  and  increased  over  six  times  in  Sher¬ 
burne,  although  together  these  towns  accounted  for 
less  than  2%  of  the  value  of  county  personal  property 
in  1890. 

This  increase  in  the  wealth  of  county  residents 
provided  a  sizable  basis  for  growth  in  the  local  sales 
and  service  industries.  Quite  a  number  of  savings 
banks  and  trust  companies  were  founded  between 
1880  and  1910  to  cater  to  the  financial  needs  of  a 
wealthier  county  populace;  three  new  banks  were 
organized  in  Rutland,  two  in  Brandon,  and  one  each 
in  Danby,  Fair  Haven,  Poultney,  Proctor,  and  West 
Rutland.  Between  1879  and  1891,  the  number  of  mer¬ 
chant  listings  doubled  in  most  of  the  major  urban  vil¬ 
lages;  Fair  Haven  listings  rose  from  22  to  44,  and 
Rutland  City  listings  went  from  122  to  257.  Food 
markets  and  luxury  items  spearheaded  the  increase; 
in  Rutland  City  between  1880  and  1890  the  numbers 
rose  for  groceries  from  twenty-three  to  thirty-six, 
meat  markets  eleven  to  nineteen,  music  stores  two  to 
four,  photographers  three  to  six,  piano  dealers  two  to 
eight,  jewelers  four  to  nine,  and  insurance  agents 
eleven  to  eighteen.115 

As  in  manufacturing,  Rutland  City  established  its 
preeminence  in  commercial  services  during  this 
period.  In  1885,  the  same  year  the  first  electricity  was 
generated  in  the  city,  a  horse  trolley  line  began  oper¬ 
ating  between  downtown  Rutland  and  Center  Rut¬ 
land.  In  1894  it  was  electrified,  then  in  1904  expanded 
to  West  Rutland,  Lake  Bomoseen  and  Fair  Haven 
and  in  1911  to  Poultney,  making  it  the  largest  in- 
terurban  railway  in  Vermont.  As  the  focal  point  for 
this  trolley  system,  the  streets  surrounding  the  inter¬ 
section  of  Merchants  Row  and  Center  Street  in  Rut¬ 
land  City  exhibited  an  impressive  collection  of  hotels, 
commercial  blocks,  and  bank  buildings.  Whereas 
three  story  brick  structures  had  been  the  norm  prior 
to  1870,  between  1880  and  1900  most  new  commer¬ 
cial  blocks  were  four  stories;  after  1900  the  five  story 
Mead  (1906)  and  New  Gryphon  (1914)  buildings  indi¬ 
cated  the  upward  trend  of  downtown  Rutland.116 

Although  with  the  trolley  Rutland  City  by  1910 
began  attracting  shoppers  from  as  far  away  as  Fair 
Haven  and  Poultney,  business  in  the  smaller  centers 
remained  strong  enough  through  most  of  this  period 
to  warrant  reconstruction  of  multi-story  commer¬ 
cial  blocks  after  major  fires  in  the  village  centers  of 
Brandon  in  1889,  Fair  Haven  in  1894,  West  Rutland 
in  1904,  and  Poultney  in  1909.  Four  story  commercial 
blocks  were  constucted  in  Fair  Haven  and  Poultney 
villages.  By  1900  several  electric  and  telephone  com¬ 
panies  had  begun  serving  these  urban  villages.117 

As  technological  innovation,  industrialization,  and 
regimented  work  schedules  led  to  both  the  time  and 


need  for  a  defined  period  of  leisure  known  as  a  vaca¬ 
tion,  tourism  became  an  important  component  of  the 
county  service  industry  in  the  last  half  of  the  19th 
century.  Before  that  time,  extended  leisure  activity 
was  primarily  thought  of  as  a  “cure;”  thus  the  pop¬ 
ularity  of  the  Clarendon  Mineral  Springs  resort,  the 
most  successful  county  destination  resort  of  the  ante¬ 
bellum  period,  where  individuals  were  “cured”  of  real 
and  imagined  ailments  through  drinking  and  bathing 
in  mineral  waters.  The  success  of  this  sort  of  resort 
led  to  the  construction  after  the  Civil  War  of  a  new 
hotel  at  Clarendon  Springs  and  of  similarly  oriented 
hotels  in  Sudbury  (Hyde  Manor;  1865)  and  Middle- 
town  Springs  (Montvert  Hotel;  1869-71). 118 

After  the  Civil  War,  however,  the  occasion  for  lei¬ 
sure  became  less  a  matter  of  a  “cure”  and  more  a 
matter  of  recreation,  and  these  resorts  faced  a  de¬ 
clining  clientele.  The  Clarendon  House  at  Claren¬ 
don  Springs,  which  had  averaged  nineteen  guests  per 
day  in  1840,  averaged  only  nine  guests  per  day  by 
1880,  and  after  a  prolonged  twilight  the  resort  closed 
in  1898.  The  Sudbury  and  Middletown  Springs 
resorts  adapted  to  the  new  conditions  by  construct¬ 
ing  bowling  alleys  and  game  rooms  and  by  providing 
carriage  trips  and  access  on  the  nearest  lake  for 
boating  activity,  and  thereby  survived  into  the  20th 
century.119 

Given  the  changing  tastes  in  leisure  activity,  the 
Taconic  lake  region,  with  its  abundant  water  re¬ 
sources  for  boating  and  pleasant  picnicing,  became 
the  focus  of  a  boom  in  recreational  development  from 
the  1880s  on.  The  St.  Catherine  Hotel  in  Wells,  built 
shortly  after  the  Civil  War  with  a  bowling  alley  and 
extensive  stables,  was  probably  the  first  of  the  recrea¬ 
tional  lakeside  resorts  in  the  county,  but  hotels  were 
also  built  on  Lake  Bomoseen  in  1868,  1874,  and  1876. 
Then  between  1880  and  1890  at  least  three  more  lake¬ 
side  hotels  and  a  park  were  constructed  on  Lake 
Bomoseen  and  at  least  another  resort  hotel  and  park 
on  Lake  St.  Catherine.  Like  the  mineral  spring 
resorts,  the  hotels  by  and  large  depended  on  out-of- 
state  clients,  but  recreational  and  entertainment 
facilities  of  the  resorts  and  the  parks,  with  their  dance 
pavilions,  were  also  patronized  by  residents  of  the 
locality  and  region,  many  of  whom  had  or  were 
visiting  summer  homes,  which  were  beginning  to  be 
constructed  along  the  lakeshores.  Notably,  the  big 
lake  resort  towns,  Castleton,  Poultney,  and  Wells, 
were  the  most  consistent,  after  Rutland  City,  in 
voting  for  local  licensing  of  liquor  sales  after  1904. 120 

Summer  homes,  called  summer  camps  in  Ver¬ 
mont,  provided  a  casual,  family-oriented  alternative 
to  the  resorts  for  a  summer  vacation.  Most  often 
modest  1-2  story,  gable-roofed  structures  with  a  front 
porch  facing  the  lake  and  without  running  water,  gas, 
or  electricity,  camps  became  relatively  affordable  for 
the  increasing  number  of  middle-class  families  in  the 
urban  areas  and  larger  villages  of  the  region.  Often  a 
family  and  its  circle  of  friends  would  establish  a  lake¬ 
side  colony,  which  would  expand  over  the  years. 
Norman  Burdick  of  Albany,  New  York,  created  a 
picnic  park  on  the  northwest  shore  of  Lake  St.  Cath¬ 
arine  and  constructed  two  camps  for  his  family  in  the 
1880s,  two  of  his  children  and  some  of  their  friends 
erected  camps  nearby  in  the  1890s,  and  in  the  1920s  a 
third  generation  literally  split  one  camp  and  rebuilt 
another.121 

The  resorts,  lakeside  parks,  and  summer  camps  of 
the  latter  19th  century  provided  a  number  of  eco- 
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nomic  benefits  to  the  region.  Whereas  rail  passenger 
traffic  had  heretofore  depended  largely  on  through 
traffic  and  commercial  travelers,  local  and  out-of- 
state  leisure  travelers  offered  an  important  source  of 
revenue  for  railroads,  one  they  pursued  avidly  with 
some  of  the  first  Vermont  promotional  literature. 
These  travelers  often  stayed  in  the  larger  villages 
before  making  their  way  to  the  resorts  or  camps,  and 
this  clientele  led  to  the  expansion  and  reconstruction 
of  many  commercial  hotels.  In  Brandon  village,  for 
example,  the  4  story  Brandon  Inn  in  1892  took  the 
place  of  a  much  smaller  inn  to  provide  lodging  for 
travelers  to  Lake  Dunmore  (in  the  neighboring  towns 
of  Leicester  and  Salisbury)  and  Lake  Hortonia.  And, 
of  course,  the  money  spent  on  local  wages,  products, 
and  services  was  most  welcome.  Many  hotels  adver¬ 
tised  their  use  of  fresh  local  products,  and  a  number 
owned  and  operated  their  own  farms  (particularly  in 
response  to  concerns  related  to  bovine  tuberculosis). 
Finally  the  addition  of  resorts  and  camps  to  the  tax¬ 
able  Grand  Lists  of  towns  was  welcome,  particularly 
as  it  offset  tax  increases  that  otherwise  would  have 
resulted  from  population  declines;  development  on 
Lake  Bomoseen  no  doubt  helped  Castleton  where  the 
population  declined  from  3,243  in  1870  to  1,885  in 
1910. 122 

Hoping  to  expand  the  tourist  trade  beyond  resort 
areas,  the  State  itself  began  to  promote  the  Vermont 
countryside  as  a  tourist  attraction  in  the  1890s,  and 
abandoned  farmsteads  were  advertised  as  potential 
summer  homes  for  affluent  out-of-staters.  In  many  of 
the  larger,  non-industrial  towns  a  few  wealthy  indi¬ 
viduals,  often  as  “gentleman  farmers”  or  returning 
native  sons,  took  up  seasonal  residence  and  became 
important  patrons  for  local  improvement  efforts  (e.g. 
Henry  Watson  and  Albert  Farr  in  Brandon,  Gilbert 
Hart  in  Wallingford,  and  Henry  Copeland  in  Mid¬ 
dletown).  This  idea  was  further  promoted  beginning 
in  1901  through  promulgation  of  “Old  Home  Week” 
the  week  in  August  that  includes  Bennington  Battle 
Day,  which  was  declared  a  state  holiday.  During  this 
week  native  sons  from  throughout  the  country  were 
to  return  to  their  home  towns  to  renew  acquaintences 
(and  consider  investing  in  a  seasonal  home).123 

Although  out-of-staters  were  the  object  of  much 
promotion  it  was,  in  fact,  primarily  county  residents 
who  took  advantage  of  the  opportunity  for  lakeside 
recreation.  The  construction  in  1904  by  the  Rutland 
Railway,  Light  and  Power  Company  of  an  electric 
railway  line  connecting  Bomoseen  Park  and  nearby 
resorts  with  the  urban  centers  of  Rutland  City,  West 
Rutland,  and  Fair  Haven  offered  lake  access  to  a 
greater  spectrum  of  the  population  and  further 
increased  the  popularity  of  camps.  By  1914  there  were 
seven  resorts,  two  private  clubs,  and  almost  one  hun¬ 
dred  camps  lining  the  shores  of  Lake  Bomoseen.  Of 
these  camps  seventy-five  were  owned  by  nearby 
county  residents,  including  forty-two  from  Rutland 
City  and  twenty-one  from  Fair  Haven,  and  twenty- 
two  were  owned  by  New  York  and  New  Jersey  resi¬ 
dents,  including  ten  from  New  York  City.  In  accord 
with  earlier  trends,  individuals  from  the  same  area, 
such  as  the  three  residents  of  Tenafly,  New  Jersey, 
and  the  five  residents  of  Troy,  New  York,  had  camps 
that  were  clustered  together.  Although  without  a 
direct  rail  connection  (the  electric  railway  was 
extended  as  far  as  Poultney  village  in  1911),  similar 
camp  development  progressed  on  Lake  St.  Catherine 
and  Lake  Hortonia  north  of  Bomoseen.124 


Between  1915  and  1940  Rutland  County  commerce 
largely  marched  to  the  tune  of  the  automobile,  Prohi¬ 
bition,  the  arrival  of  chain  stores,  and  the  general 
boom  and  bust  of  consumer  credit  of  the  1920s  and 
1930s,  as  well  as  the  tourist  trade.  Although  the  first 
known  automobile  in  the  county  drove  away  from  a 
railroad  freight  car  in  1899  in  Rutland,  the  ownership 
of  automobiles  only  began  affecting  the  nature  of 
county  commerce  after  about  1910,  as  mass  produc¬ 
tion  and  lower  prices  made  autos  available  to  a  wider 
range  of  persons.  The  progress  of  county  auto  owner¬ 
ship  can  in  part  be  traced  by  the  proliferation  of  busi¬ 
nesses  selling  and  servicing  the  new  contraptions;  in 
1909  there  were  five  auto  dealers-repairers  in  Rutland 
City,  two  in  Fair  Haven,  one  in  Brandon,  and  none  in 
Poultney  and  Proctor;  in  1914  there  were  eight  in 
Rutland,  four  in  Fair  Haven,  two  in  Poultney,  one  in 
Brandon,  and  none  in  Proctor;  and  in  1925  there 
were  twenty-two  in  Rutland,  four  in  Fair  Haven, 
three  each  in  Brandon  and  Poultney,  and  one  in 
Proctor.  Although  the  first  auto  garages  were  most 
often  converted  liveries,  dealerships  eventually 
emigrated  to  major  through  streets,  where  they  were 
housed  in  1-2  story,  brick  or  concrete  (for  fire  safety) 
structures  with  nearly  ground  to  ceiling  front  display 
windows  (for  the  showroom  floor)  and  a  drive-in  bay 
or  two  to  one  side  or  at  a  lower  rear  elevation. 

During  the  1920s,  the  sale  of  gasoline  and  minor 
servicing  of  autos  became  a  business  in  its  own  right, 
separate  from  dealerships;  by  1930,  forty-six  service 
stations  were  listed  in  Rutland  City  alone.  These  sta¬ 
tions  most  often  consisted  of  a  set  of  pumps  with  a 
boldly  decorated  office  structure  a  little  more  than  the 
width  of  an  auto  behind,  sometimes  with  a  side  ser¬ 
vice  bay  and/or  connected  to  the  pump  island  by  a 
protruding  roof.  Faced  with  the  proliferation  of 
automobiles  (and  hence  declining  revenues),  the  Rut¬ 
land  trolley  system  ceased  operations  in  1924,  as  did 
many  liveries,  ferriers,  and  carriage  shops.125 

National  prohibition  of  the  manufacture  and  sale 
of  alcohol  via  the  Eighteenth  Amendment  took  effect 
in  January  1920.  For  the  most  part,  Prohibition 
encouraged  the  illegal  manufacture,  importation, 
and  sale  of  liquor  in  homes,  warehouses,  barns,  and 
camps.  Perhaps  most  prevalent  in  the  urban  villages 
and  businesses  that  catered  to  the  tourist  trade,  con¬ 
nivance  with  bootleggers  included  average  citizens  as 
well  as  Gov.  Percival  Clement,  who  is  reported  to 
have  kept  his  bond  bourbon  under  the  porch  at  the 
Sisters  of  St.  Mary’s  Convent.  Prohibition  also  placed 
new  emphasis  on  the  business  of  restaurants  and  soda 
shoppes.  Three  saloons  were  listed  in  Rutland  City  in 
1919;  in  1920  they  became  restaurants  and  operated 
as  such  throughout  the  decade.126 

Downtown  Rutland  City  became  even  more  the 
focal  point  of  regional  retailing,  as  the  auto  made  it 
readily  accessible  from  the  remoter  portions  of  the 
county.  Whereas  new  commercial  construction  had 
largely  ceased  in  the  industrial  villages  before  the 
First  World  War,  the  commercial  center  of  Rutland 
City  during  the  1920s  continued  to  expand  outward, 
along  upper  Merchants  Row,  West,  and  State  streets, 
and  upward,  in  the  form  of  the  eight  story  Service 
Building  (1929-30).  The  first  “skyscraper”  in  Ver¬ 
mont,  complete  with  a  micro-leveling  elevator  and 
airplane  beacon  on  top,  the  Service  Building  used 
new  structural  steel  construction  technology,  which 
relieved  exterior  walls  of  the  load-bearing  function. 
The  new  M.  H.  Fishman  Variety  Store,  Mont- 
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gomery  Ward,  and  First  National  Store  buildings 
downtown  used  similar  technology  to  create  nearly 
all-glass  first  floors  for  display  purposes.  Such  chain 
stores  began  their  erosion  of  the  tradition  of  locally 
owned  retailing  during  this  period;  by  1929  national 
chain  stores  accounted  for  5.7  percent  of  the  retail 
outlets  in  the  county,  while  garnering  over  9  percent 
of  county  retail  sales.127 

Recreational  development  became  an  increasingly 
important  part  of  the  commercial  economy  of  many 
towns  during  these  decades.  Prohibition  placed 
renewed  emphasis  on  dining  and  dancing,  which 
kept  business  brisk  at  the  lakeside  resorts  and  parks; 
at  least  one  new  lakeside  inn  was  constructed  in 
Poultney  and  a  dance  pavilion  was  constructed  on 
Chipman  Lake  in  Tinmouth  as  camp  development 
began  there.  Although  the  interurban  electric  railway 
ceased  operations  in  1924,  the  automobile,  in  fact, 
made  more  county  lakes  and  ponds  accessible  for 
summer  home  and  childrens’  camp  development. 

The  State  also  increased  its  publicity  efforts  on  behalf 
of  the  tourist  trade,  beginning  after  1910  to  publish 
directories  of  accommodations  and  children's  camps, 
listings  of  available  seasonal  homes,  and  brochures  on 
recreational  attractions.128 

Summer  homes  of  all  sizes  were  constructed 
during  the  1920s  on  bodies  of  water  throughout  the 
county,  although  some  built  for  wealthier  families 
began  to  look  more  like  suburban  homes  than  camps. 
Perhaps  the  most  distinguishing  feature  of  camps  of 
this  period  is  their  matching  garages.  In  Casdeton  the 
Town  subdivided  the  former  poor  farm  property  on 
Bomoseen  north  of  Crystal  Beach  into  small  lots, 
which  sold  quickly  to  county  residents  as  sites  for 
modest  camps.  In  Poultney  and  Wells,  the  southwest 
side  of  Lake  St.  Catharine,  which  had  been  the  area 
of  the  lake  most  inaccessible  to  rail  transportation, 
soon  became  lined  with  camps  large  and  small,  many 
owned  by  oul-ol-state  residents.  In  Wallingford  the 
American  Fork  and  Hoe  Company,  recognizing  a 
good  opportunity,  built  a  number  of  camps,  for  lease 
and  sale,  on  property  it  owned  on  nearby  Elfin  Lake. 
(In  Wallingford  village  it  greatly  expanded  an  inn  for 
visitors  and  remodeled  an  1848  stone  shop  into  a 
roadside  tearoom.)  In  Sudbury  more  camps  were 
constructed  on  Lake  Hortonia  and  some  small  camps 
began  to  appear  on  Burr  Pond.  Towns  generally  wel¬ 
comed  this  continued  development;  in  Poultney  alone 
in  1928  sixty  summer  residents  paid  5150,000  in 
property  taxes. 129 

Children’s  organized-recreation  camps,  too, 
proliferated  during  this  period  and  provided  many  of 
the  same  benefits  to  iheir  host  towns  as  summer 
homes  did.  Usually  a  collection  of  rustic  buildings, 
including  bunkhouses,  an  office,  a  camp  store,  mess 
hall,  recreation  hall,  and  equipment  sheds,  grouped 
above  or  around  baseball/recreation  fields,  these 
camps  were  almost  always  located  on  or  near  a  pond 
or  lake  to  ensure  the  availability  of  water  sports,  By 
1930  boys'  and  girls'  camps  had  been  started  on  Lake 
Bomoseen  and  Lake  St.  Catherine,  on  Lake  Hor¬ 
tonia  and  Echo  Lake  in  Hubbardton,  near  Burr  Pond 
in  Pittsford,  on  Sunrise  Lake  in  Benson,  as  well  as  in 
Brandon,  Shrewsbury,  and  Wallingford.  Most 
notable  were  Camp  Arrowhead  in  Poultney  with  125 
campers,  and  Camp  Twin  Lake  in  Hubbardton  (a 
Jewish  affiliated  camp)  with  150  campers.  Like 
summer  homes,  camps  provided  rural  areas  with  new 
taxable  property,  seasonal  employment,  and  a 


modest  boost  to  local  business;  in  Hubbardton  almost 
one-third  of  town  revenue  came  from  taxes  on  the 
camps.130 

Automobile  touring  or  “happy  motoring”  also 
became  something  of  a  recreational  activity  from 
1915  on.  Mortimer  Proctor  published  his  “Green 
Mountain  Tour"  driving  guide  to  Rutland  County 
and  all  of  Vermont  just  before  the  First  World  War. 

In  the  early  1920s  Rutland  businessmen  convinced 
the  City  to  open  a  municipal  tourist  camp  for  motor 
travelers  south  of  the  Rudand  Fairgrounds  just  off  the 
main  north-south  county  highway  (later  US.  Route 
7).  The  taste  for  car  camping,  however,  soon  gave  way 
in  the  later  1920s  to  a  taste  for  roadside  cabins,  such 
as  were  constructed  along  the  new  (after  1930) 
heavily  traveled,  hard-surfaced  State  highways  in  the 
vicinity  of  Rutland  City  and  near  resort  and  camp 
areas  (such  as  Brandon,  Casdeton,  and  Hub¬ 
bardton).  Roadside  restaurants  and  vegetable  and 
maple  syrup  stands  also  appeared. m 

With  the  onset  of  the  depression  after  1929,  county 
commerce  contracted.  Several  financial  institutions 
went  under— the  Rudand  Cooperative  Savings  and 
Loan,  the  (Rutland)  State  Trust  Company,  and  the 
West  Rudand  Trust  Company.  In  Rutland  City  die 
number  of  merchants  declined  overall;  e,g.  the 
number  of  auto  dealerships  declined  from  twenty-two 
in  1928  to  fifteen  in  1933.  The  one  or  two  general 
merchants  in  most  small  towns  remained  in  business, 
but  in  some  towns  that  had  several  merchants  in 
1928,  such  as  Benson,  Casdeton,  Chittenden,  Danby, 
and  Wells,  one  or  more  merchants  had  closed  their 
doors  by  1935.  Restaurants  and  specialty  shops,  how¬ 
ever,  actually  increased  during  the  depression,  as 
many  persons  tried  to  make  a  living  out  of  their 
kitchens  or  barns;  the  number  of  restaurants  in  Rut¬ 
land  City  increased  from  nine  in  1928  to  fifteen  in 
1935,  and  antique  shops  blossomed  In  such  places  as 
Hubbardton,  Mount  Holly,  and  Wells.132 

In  the  tourist  trade  proper,  the  depression  had  a 
similar  effect  Taking  in  boarders  had  always  been  a 
way  for  families  to  supplement  their  incomes,  and  an 
increasing  number  in  rural  areas  near  some  recrea¬ 
tional  attraction  advertised  their  rooms  for  tourists. 

In  an  effort  to  help  them  do  it  ‘‘right,’’  in  April  1930 
the  Agricultural  Extension  Service  of  Vermont, 
together  with  the  state  and  local  chambers  of  com¬ 
merce  and  the  State  Publicity  Bureau,  held  a  confer¬ 
ence  in  Rutland  City  on  management  of  the  tourist 
trade,  including  such  talks  as  “How  to  Attract  and 
Hold  the  Tourist"  and  “Supplying  the  Tourist  with 
Home  Grown  Fruit  and  Vegetables."  Between  1928 
and  1934,  the  number  of  listings  for  Rutland  County 
in  the  State-published  “Where  to  Stop  When  in  Ver¬ 
mont"  rose  from  74  to  104;  among  the  larger 
increases,  the  number  gf  listings  rose  in  Casdeton 
from  sixteen  to  twenty-five  and  in  Wallingford  from 
six  to  eleven.133 

A  new  recreational  service  industry  also  developed 
in  the  county  during  the  depression.  Although  by 
1930  i he  summer  recreation  industry  was  well  estab¬ 
lished,  winter  recreation,  in  the  form  of  skiing,  was 
still  in  its  infancy.  The  sport  had  gained  a  number  of 
adherents  during  the  1920s,  and  by  1930  ski  clubs 
had  been  organized  in  Brandon,  Pittsford.  and  Rut¬ 
land.  In  1935  an  association  of  Rutland  businessmen 
was  formed  to  promote  establishing  a  ski  area  on 
Shrewsbury  Peak  in  the  State  Forest  in  Shrewsbury. 
Their  efforts  met  with  success  when  the  Civilian  Con- 
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servation  Corps  constructed  an  access  road,  ski  trails, 
and  a  warming  hut  on  the  south  side  of  the  peak  in 
1935-36.  (The  C.C.C.  also  did  work  on  infrastructure 
and  summer  recreation  facilities  in  Danbv-Ml. 

Tabor,  Mendon,  and  Sherburne.)  But  the  relative 
remoteness  of  the  area  soon  led  to  its  abandonment. 
At  the  same  time,  however,  Bradford  and  Janet  Mead 
moved  to  Mendon  and  enlisted  the  support  of  Mor¬ 
timer  Proctor  (who  had  donated  the  State  Forest  land 
in  Shrewsbury  and  whose  family  controlled  much  of 
the  high  mountain  land  in  the  Chittenden-Mendon- 
Sherburne  area)  for  establishing  a  ski  area  on  the 
north  side  of  Pico  Peak.  The  Pico  Peak  Ski  Area 
opened  in  1937  with  a  rope  tow.  and  in  1940  intro¬ 
duced  the  first  “T-bar”  lift  in  the  United  States.134 

CONCLUSION 

Given  the  particulars  of  the  demographic  and  eco¬ 
nomic  development  of  Rutland  County,  a  number  of 
general  statements  can  be  made  about  county  history 
relative  to  Vermont  and  U.S.  history.  In  the  early  set¬ 
tlement  and  Revolutionary  period,  immigration  to 
the  county  was  most  similar  to  immigration  to  Ben¬ 
nington  County  and  somewhat  different,  due  to  New 
York  settlers,  from  the  immigration  to  the  areas  of 
Vermont  east  of  the  Green  Mountains  during  the 
same  time.  Agricultural  settlement  and  initial  eco¬ 
nomic  development  in  the  county,  however,  pro¬ 
ceeded  much  it  had  and  would  in  western  and  north¬ 
ern  New  England  and  northern  New  York  State.  The 
county  houses,  farms,  and  taverns  dating  from  this 
period  reflect  these  cultural  antecedents  in  their  New 
England  forms,  framing,  and  spacial  arrangements, 
together  with  the  occasional  presence  of  some 
Hudson  River  Valley  architectural  elements. 

During  the  years  from  1785  to  1820,  the  county 
continued  to  follow  a  well-trodden  path  of  develop¬ 
ment.  Immigration  to  the  county  became  more  typ¬ 
ical  of  the  general  immigration  to  Vermont  during 
these  years.  Potash  and  wheat  cultivation,  staples  of 
back-country  development  in  the  Mid-Atlantic  and 
New  England  regions  throughout  the  18th  century, 
provided  the  wherewithal  to  establish  a  prosperous 
agrarian  society  with  small-scale  crafts  and  water- 
powered  manufactures.  The  construction  of  turn¬ 
pikes  and  the  development  of  commercial  networks 
rentered  in  villages  occurred  in  the  county  much  as  it 
did  throughout  New  England  during  the  period.  The 
development  (and  subsequent  decline)  of  the  county 
iron  industry  (shared  with  Addison  County), 
although  quite  distinctive  for  Vermont,  paralleled 
and  was  related  to  a  similar  growth  cycle  in  the  iron 
industries  of  western  Massachusetts  and  Connecticut 
and  along  Lake  Champlain  in  New  York  during  the 
first  half  of  the  19rh  century.  The  attainment  of 
effective  full  agricultural  setdement  by  about  1820, 
followed  by  net  out-migration  in  rural  areas,  was  also 
a  stage  in  the  development  of  agricultural  settlements 
reached  by  many  rural  New  England  towns  before 
and  many  Vermont  and  northern  New  York  towns 
after  Rutland  County.  The  houses,  farms,  and  small 
villages  continued  to  refer  nostalgically  to  their 
parent  New  England  communities  for  inspiration; 
most  village  greens  in  the  county  were  first  estab¬ 
lished  in  these  years. 

Between  1820  and  1850,  the  county  took  a  leading 
regional  role  (together  with  Addison  County)  in  “the 
wool-growing  craze,”  at  least  in  terms  of  the  number 


of  sheep  raised.  Beyond  the  sheepish  generalities  of 
this  period,  though,  it  is  evident  that  some  fanners, 
mostly  in  valley  towns,  specialized  in  “wool -growing," 
while  others,  generally  in  upland  areas,  specialized  in 
raising  root  crops  or  tending  cattle  for  dairy  and  beef. 
(Whether  this  type  of  specialization  is  consistent  in 
other  similar  environments  in  Vermont  and  northern 
New  England  awaits  analysis.)  With  specialization, 
farmers  became  increasingly  involved  in  a  cash 
economy  as  small  (by  eastern  New  England  stan¬ 
dards)  commercial  and  mill  villages  developed  at  key 
county  stage  intersections  and  waterpowers.  The 
county,  together  with  the  rest  of  western  Vermont, 
shared  in  the  maximum  impact  of  the  Champlain 
and  Erie  canals  on  the  state  economy  By  connecting 
both  Vermont  and  the  Great  Lakes  to  the  New  York 
market,  the  canals  lent  impetus  to  the  abandonment 
of  wheat  cultivation  in  favor  of  the  new  agricultural 
specialties,  realigned  much  county  commerce,  and 
allowed  early  development  of  the  marble  industry.  (In 
contrast,  east  of  the  Green  Mountains,  significant 
developments  in  the  granite  industry  awaited  the  rail¬ 
road.)  Relatively  little  is  known  about  how  the  begin¬ 
nings  of  agricultural  specialization  and  participation 
in  a  cash  economy  affected  the  specific  spatial  and 
architectural  elements  of  county  farms  during  this 
period;  as  stage  and  mill  villages  evolved  distinctive 
commercial  functions  they  began  using  commercial 
and  domestic  building  forms  distinct  from  the  sur¬ 
rounding  countryside. 

The  construction  of  railroads  through  the  county 
accelerated  the  specialization  within  and  commer¬ 
cialization  of  regional  agriculture,  much  as  railroads 
did  throughout  the  northern  United  States  east  of  the 
Mississippi.  In  a  near  reversal  of  the  wool-growing 
era,  between  1850  and  1900  farmers  in  valley  towns 
(with  good  rail  access)  tended  to  specialize  in 
dairying  and  stork  breeding,  while  sheep  raising  was 
more  likely  in  upland  areas  of  the  county;  despite 
these  trends,  however,  significant  diversity  of  agricul¬ 
tural  pursuits  within  and  among  farms  remained. 
Due  to  better  access  to  metropolitan  markets,  as  well 
as  local  demand,  Rutland  County  dairying  moved 
from  cheese  to  butter  to  fluid  tnilk  sales  earlier  than 
more  northerly  portions  of  Vermont.  Farms  took  on  a 
new  appearance  as  many  specialized  structures, 
including  New  England  bank  barns,  were  con¬ 
structed  and  in  a  conscious  manner  connected  or 
rearranged  according  to  function. 

Railroads,  together  with  steam-power  technology, 
between  1850  and  1910  spurred  the  rapid  and 
profitable  exploitation  of  the  stone  and  wood 
resources  of  the  county,  much  as  they  did  throughout 
Vermont,  New  Hampshire,  and  the  rest  of  the 
nation.  In  Rutland  County  these  industries,  together 
with  related  manufactures,  came  to  dominate  the 
local  economy  and  replaced  agriculture  as  the  pri¬ 
mary  source  of  wealth.  They  also  encouraged  Irish, 
Welsh,  and  French-Canadian,  and  then  Swedish  and 
Italian  immigration  to  county  industrial  villages, 
which  reached  a  peak  in  1910  when  almost  17  percent 
of  the  county  population  was  foreign-born  and 
another  25  percent  were  natives  born  of  at  least  one 
foreign  parent.  In  the  last  two  decades  of  the  19th 
century,  Rutland  became  the  preeminent  industrial 
county  in  Vermont,  in  1900  employing  5,598  wage- 
earners  in  manufacturing,  almost  50  percent  more 
than  its  nearest  county  rival.  Although  highly 
significant  for  Vermont,  within  the  context  of  devel- 
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opment  in  the  eastern  United  States  the  industriali¬ 
zation  and  urbanization  of  Rutland  County  was  fairly 
typical  of  development  associated  with  extractive 
industries  in  formerly  rural  areas  far  from  significant 
water  transportation. 

The  marble  and  slate  industries  employed  well  over 
half  of  the  county  work  force  by  1890  and  purchased 
the  bulk  of  county  foundered  goods  and  rail  service. 

In  consolidating  the  Vermont  marble  industry 
between  1880  and  1911,  Redfield  Proctor  used  many 
of  the  classic  techniques  that  John  D.  Rockefeller  did 
to  establish  dominance  of  his  Standard  Oil  Company, 
including  railroad  manipulation  (and  eventually  con¬ 
struction  ofhis  own  line),  a  marketing  pool,  acquisi¬ 
tion  of  competitors,  and  vertical  integration.  In  con¬ 
trast,  die  slate  industry  between  1850  and  1910 
flourished  as  a  large  number  of  independent  con¬ 
cerns,  ranging  in  scale  from  half  a  dozen  to  several 
hundred  employees;  a  marketing  pool  formed  in  1887 
controlled  only  about  half  of  total  production.  Labor 
strikes  occurred  in  the  marble  industry  as  early  as 
1859,  but  did  not  achieve  any  measurable  successes 
once  the  industry  was  consolidated  by  Proctor.  Labor 
strikes  in  the  slate  industry  apparently  did  not  occur 
until  after  the  1870s  depression,  and  only  achieved 
significant  impact  in  a  1907  strike,  which  became 
national  in  scope.  Company-owned  workers  housing 
(often  used  as  leverage  during  strikes)  developed  in 
both  the  marble  and  slate  industries,  although  after 
1875  it  remained  the  norm  only  in  the  marble 
industry. 

Wood  products  and  other  manufactures  were  also 
significant  components  of  the  county  economy 
during  this  period.  Between  1865  and  1910,  a  variety 
ol  lumber  and  charcoal  companies  clear-cut  tens  of 
thousands  of  acres  in  the  Green  Mountain  areas  of 
the  county;  in  1880  lumbering  and  wood  products 
manufacturing  comprised  almost  one-fifth  of  the 
county  manufacturing  work  force.  Foundry  work 
related  to  the  railroad  and  the  stone  industries,  grew 
out  of  the  older  county  ironworks,  as  did  the  single 
largest  county  manufacturer,  the  Howe  Scale  Com¬ 
pany,  which  employed  almost  half  of  the  Rutland  City 
work  force  in  1909.  In  1899  Rutland  City  itself 
accounted  for  about  one  quarter  of  both  county 
employment  and  value  of  manufactured  goods,  and 
ranked  second  (after  Burlington)  in  the  state  for  its 
employment  and  manufactures.  Apart  from  tem¬ 
porary  lumber  camps,  almost  none  of  these  manufac¬ 
tories  constructed  worker  housing,  and  many  of  their 
employees  assumably  acquired  their  own  homes, 
bcnelitting  from  the  general  rise  in  wages  and  drop  in 
housing  costs  of  the  period.  By  the  end  of  the  period 
in  Rutland  City  and  Proctor  distinct  socio-economic 
and  ethnic  neighborhoods  had  evolved. 

Commerce  for  the  most  pari  expanded  throughout 
the  steam  age  in  the  county  industrial  villages,  as  it 
did  in  other  areas  of  Vermont  with  significant 
manufactures.  County  per  capita  income  in  farm 
communities  remained  high  overall,  but  the  most 
notable  gains  during  the  period  were  made  in  the 
industrial  villages  with  a  commercial  center  and 
manufacturing  that  went  beyond  stone  products. 
Many  small-scale  manufactures  were  replaced  by 
merchants  selling  mass-produced  goods,  and  finan¬ 
cial,  shipping,  communication,  and  personal  services 
and  professions  multiplied.  The  largest,  most  traveled 
electric  street  railway  in  Vermont,  which  in  1904 
stretched  from  Rutland  City  to  Fair  Haven,  and  in 


1911  to  Poultney,  connected  most  of  the  industrial  vil¬ 
lages  and  helped  establish  the  city  as  the  major 
county  retail  center.  At  the  same  time,  a  sizable 
summer  recreation  industry,  consisting  of  resort 
hotels  and  summer  homes,  became  established  in  the 
laconic  lake  region.  Electricity,  telephones,  and 
automobiles  were  all  well  established  throughout 
most  of  the  county  by  1915.  As  fires  destroyed  older 
structures,  first  three  and  then  four  (and  in  Rutland 
City,  then  five)  story  brick  commercial  blocks  were 
constructed  in  rows  in  the  commercial  centers  of  the 
industrial  villages,  and  similarly  scaled  resort  hotels, 
as  well  as  hundreds  of  modest  summer  cottages,  were 
built  along  the  shores  of  Lake  Bomoseen  and  Lake 
St.  Catherine. 

In  the  20th  century,  Rutland  County  industrializa¬ 
tion  and  urbanization  reached  its  peak  before  the 
First  World  War;  thereafter  the  county  stone  and 
wood  products  industries  went  into  decline,  removing 
the  underpinnings  of  related  manufactures  and  com¬ 
merce  in  most  of  the  industrial  villages.  Rutland  City 
emerged  as  the  leader  of  county  manufacturing, 
providing  over  a  third  of  industrial  employment  and 
near  one  half  of  the  value  of  county  manufactures. 
Agriculture  became  almost  synonymous  with  dairy¬ 
ing,  as  increased  government  involvement  in  milk 
pricing  and  marketing  made  it  the  most  profitable 
agricultural  specialty.  Most  other  specialties  and 
diversified  practices  were  abandoned,  the  number  of 
farms  and  acres  in  farms  declining  and  their  average 
size  increasing. 

The  mobility  afforded  by  the  auto  put  the  commer¬ 
cial  center  of  Rutland  City  within  reach  of  even  more 
of  the  county  populace,  drove  the  electric  trolley  out 
of  business  by  1924,  and  brought  the  summer  recrea¬ 
tion  industry,  including  summer  camps  lor  children, 
to  the  more  remote  lakes  and  ponds  of  the  county. 
Auto-oriented  and  tourist-oriented  sales  and  service 
businesses  accounted  lor  most  new  county  commer¬ 
cial  ventures  during  the  1920s  and  1930s,  a  trend 
encouraged  by  both  Prohibition  and  the  Great 
Depression.  The  eight-story  “skyscraper"  Service 
Buildingembodied  the  commercial  peak  of  Rutland 
City,  as  automobile  showrooms  and  sendee  stations 
began  to  appear  on  the  main  thoroughfares  of  most 
every  village  in  the  county.  Neighborhoods  of“Colo- 
nial”  mansions  and  modest  bungalows  expanded  the 
boundaries  of  Rutland  City  and  Proctor  village,  and 
summer  cottages  and  children’s  camps  began 
crowding  the  shore  lines  of  almost  all  county  lakes 
and  ponds,  while  in  the  surrounding  countryside 
gambrel-roofed  dairy  barns  indicated  the  prosperity 
of  many  farms. 

The  depression  accelerated  the  decline  of  the  stone 
industries,  leading  to  a  bitter,  sustained  strike  against 
Vermont  Marble  Company,  and  ended  the  commer¬ 
cial  expansion  in  Rutland  City.  The  Rudand  Rail¬ 
road  also  experienced  labor  difficulties  and  reor¬ 
ganized  to  avoid  bankruptcy  in  1938.  The  major 
impact  of  Federal  relief  programs,  other  than  for 
dairy  pricing,  came  in  the  form  of  local  Civilian  Con¬ 
servation  Corps  camps  and  operations  in  State  and 
National  forests  and  parks.  Besides  upgrading 
summer  recreation  facilities,  the  C.C.C.  created  the 
first  downhill  ski  area  in  the  county  in  Shrewsbury; 
then  one  of  the  first  successful  commercial  ski  opera¬ 
tions  in  Vermont  was  started  on  Pico  Peak.  Since  the 
Second  World  War  the  ski  industry,  limited  stone 
work,  retailing,  summer  recreation,  and  manufac- 
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tures  in  the  Rutland  Town  area  have  provided  the 
economic  sustenance  of  the  county. 

In  outlining  the  predominant  demographic  and  eco¬ 
nomic  activity  in  Rutland  County  between  1760  and 
1940,  and  something  of  the  buildings  that  accompa¬ 
nied  that  activity,  the  attempt  has  been  to  provide  a 
broad  basis  for  understanding  both  the  typicality  and 
uniqueness  of  much  of  the  historic  architecture  of  the 
county.  Of  course  residents  did  much  more  than 
propagate  and  emigrate,  work  on  farms  and  in  quar¬ 
ries  and  factories,  trade  for  gain,  shop,  and  serve 
those  on  holiday,  incidentally  building  a  plethora  of 
houses,  barns,  mills,  stores,  and  camps.  They  also 
worshipped  and  built  churches.  They  politicked  and 
litigated  and  built  town  halls  and  courthouses.  They 
built  schools  and  sent  their  children  to  them;  they 
built  social  halls  and  attended  meetings.  They 
paraded,  celebrated,  danced,  and  sang,  and  created 
greens,  fairgrounds,  music  halls,  pavilions,  and  other 
places  to  play.  Although  beyond  the  scope  of  this 
introduction,  these  activities  and  structures  form 
another  important  realm  of  Rutland  County  heri¬ 
tage.  I  hope  that  this  exposition  may  in  part  provide  a 
basis  for  further  work  to  enrich  our  understanding  of 
their  importance  and  serve  as  an  aid  to  those  who  will 
continue  the  work  of  writing  Vermont  history  and 
making  the  case  for  preserving  our  architectural, 
landscape,  and  archeological  heritage. 

Curtis  B.  Johnson 
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ABOUT  THE 
TOWN  HISTORIES 


These  histories,  arranged  in  alphabetical  order  by 
town,  use  historic  architecture  to  tell  the  develop¬ 
mental  history  of  each  town  in  the  county  from  the 
first  years  of  white  settlement  to  World  War  II.  Struc¬ 
tures  referred  to  in  the  texts  that  are  listed  in  the  State 
Register  of  Historic  Places  are  identified  by  a  number 
in  parentheses  that  corresponds  to  the  Register 
listings  and  town,  village  area,  and  historic  district 
maps  immediately  following  each  town  history.  In 
Rutland  City  most  Register  sites  are  noted  by  street 
address  (see  Maps  below).  Architectural  terms  are 
defined  in  the  Guide  to  Vermont  Architecture  at  the  end  of 
the  book. 

Sources  used  in  the  preparation  of  the  town  histo¬ 
ries,  which  include  the  Vermont  State  Historic  Sites 
and  Structures  Survey  and  other  primary  and  sec¬ 
ondary  sources,  are  not  footnoted  but  are  listed  in  the 
bibliography  at  the  end  of  the  book. 

Most  of  the  photographs  in  the  town  histories  are 
contemporary  to  show  the  historic  structures  on  the 
State  Register  as  they  stand  today.  They  include 
views  of  architecturally  or  historically  outstanding 
structures  as  well  as  those  that  are  more  typical  or 
characteristic  of  each  town.  In  the  caption  for  each 
photo  or  group  of  photos  only  the  structure  or  struc¬ 
tures  shown  are  identified  by  map  numbers  or,  as  is 
often  the  case  in  Rutland  City,  by  street  address. 


Individual  site 


Complex 


Primary  structure  in 
Historic  District  C 


Related  structure  in 
Historic  District  C 


6  House,  c.1890 
Vernacular-Queen  Anne  style, 
gable  roof,  2  stories. 
Features:  bay  window,  leaded 
glass  window. 

Related  barn. 

2  (Farm) 

a.  House,  c.1843 

Greek  Revival  style,  sidehall  plan, 
2‘A  stories. 

Features:  full  entablature,  paneled 
corner  pilasters,  sidelights,  entry 
entablature,  transon,  entry 
pilasters. 

b.  Barn,  c.1890 

c.  Barn,  c.1870 

d.  Shed,  c.1900 


C5  House,  c.1890 
Gable  roof,  2  stories. 
Features:  entry  entablature, 
Queen  Anne  window. 

C5a  Carriage  Barn,  c.1890 


Key  to  numbering  system 


historic  district  in  a  town  is  assigned  a  capital  letter. 
Each  primary  structure  in  the  district  also  is  assigned 
a  number.  Each  related  structure  has  in  addition  to 
that  number  a  lower  case  letter. 


MAPS 

Each  individual  site,  complex  unit,  and  all  sites  in 
historic  districts  on  the  State  Register  of  Historic 
Places  are  located  and  numbered  on  the  town  maps 
and,  where  applicable,  village  area  and  historic  dis¬ 
trict  maps.  They  are  found  in  the  list  section  at  the 
end  of  each  town  text.  All  maps  and  map  numbers 
are  oriented  north.  Numbering  starts  in  the  upper 
left-hand  corner  and  proceeds  sequentially  from  left 
to  right,  top  to  bottom,  or  clockwise  around  the  map. 
For  those  towns  in  which  further  surveying  was  done 
after  the  initial  map  numbering  was  completed,  there 
may  be  scattered  map  numbers  throughout  the  town 
that  are  out  of  sequence.  On  the  town  maps  the 
individual  State  Register  sites  and  complexes  are 
located  and  numbered,  village  areas  with  concentra¬ 
tions  of  sites  are  outlined  and  keyed  to  detail  maps 
immediately  following  the  town  map,  and  historic 
districts  are  outlined  and  labeled  with  a  capital  letter. 
Detail  maps  of  each  historic  district  are  found  with 
the  historic  district  lists  at  the  end  of  the  lists  for 
individual  sites  and  complexes.  Although  an  attempt 
has  been  made  to  indicate  the  general  size  and  shape 
of  each  structure  in  a  historic  district,  the  shapes 
should  not  be  taken  as  accurate  representations  of 
these  structures. 

For  Rutland  City,  where  individual  sites  are  listed 
not  by  map  number  but  by  street  address,  there  is  a 
street  map,  on  which  complexes  are  also  located  and 
numbered,  and  two  historic  district  maps. 

NUMBERING 

In  numbering,  each  individual  site  and  complex 
unit  is  assigned  a  map  number.  Each  structure  within 
the  complex  is  in  addition  assigned  a  letter.  Each 


LISTS 

The  listing  of  the  State  Register  of  Historic  Places  for 
each  town  is  generated  from  a  computer  data  base 
index  of  the  Vermont  Historic  Sites  and  Structures 
Survey.  The  list  uses  standardized  architectural 
terms,  defined  in  the  Guide  to  Vermont  Architecture  at  the 
back  of  the  book,  to  provide  information  on  readily 
identifiable,  significant,  exterior  features  of  structures 
as  outlined  below.  This  information  is  gathered  by 
surveying  the  exterior  appearance  of  historic  struc¬ 
tures  and  examining  readily  available  written 
sources.  Therefore  some  discrepancies  between 
demonstrable  or  asserted  building  dates  and  those 
dates  given  here  are  unavoidable. 

For  each  town  the  listing  of  individual  sites  and 
complexes  is  located  after  the  text.  The  register  of 
historic  districts,  for  those  towns  that  have  them, 
follows  in  a  separate  list.  Building  numbers  cor¬ 
respond  to  numbers  on  the  town  maps  and,  where 
applicable,  village  area  and  historic  district  maps.  For 
Rutland  City,  individual  sites  are  listed  by  street 
address.  The  two  historic  districts  and  the  group  of 
complexes  in  the  city  each  have  separate  lists. 

Each  historic  district  listing  also  has  a  short  photo¬ 
essay,  which  includes  a  streetscape  or  overall  district 
view  and  views  of  both  architecturally  distinguished 
and  typical  buildings  and  features.  A  short  caption 
describes  the  historical  and  architectural  character 
that  defines  the  district. 

The  State  Register  listing  includes  the  following 
information: 

For  individual  sites 

—  the  original  functional  type  of  the  structure 

—  the  date  of  construction  and  of  any  later  con¬ 
struction  or  significant  alteration 
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—  the  architect  or  builder,  if  known 

—  the  architectural  style,  if  other  than  vernacular 

—  if  the  structure  is  a  house,  its  form  if  it  is  a  Cape 
Cod,  Classic  Cottage,  Foursquare,  Georgian 
plan,  I-House,  pavilion  with  ells,  or  sidehall  plan 
(all  defined  in  the  House  Forms  section  of  the 
Guide  to  Vermont  Architecture  at  the  back  of  the 
book) 

—  wall  material,  if  other  than  wood  (with  the 
exception  of  board  and  batten  siding  or  wood 
shingles)  or  synthetic  siding 

—  the  roof  type,  if  other  than  flat  or  shed.  For 
houses  with  specific  forms,  the  roof  if  other  than 
the  type  most  common  to  the  form  (see  House 
Forms  section) 

—  number  of  stories  for  most  major  structures. 
Stories  are  omitted  for  houses  with  specific 
forms  for  which  the  number  of  stories  is  a 
defining  feature  (ex.  Foursquare,  which  is 

2  stories) 

—  distinctive  architectural  features,  if  any.  Several 
entries  may  describe  the  same  feature.  Technical 
terms  are  defined  in  the  Glossary  section  of  the 
Guide  to  Vermont  Architecture  at  the  back  of  the 
book. 

—  up  to  three  related  historic  structures  on  the 
property,  if  any 

—  distinctive  features  of  related  historic  structures, 
if  any 


For  complexes 

—  a  historic  name  or  the  original  functional  type  of 
the  complex 

—  for  each  structure  in  the  complex,  its  original 
functional  type,  date(s)  of  construction,  and  the 
architect  or  builder,  if  known 

—  for  residential,  public,  commercial,  and  other 
selected  major  structures,  all  the  information  as 
listed  for  individual  sites 

—  for  other  than  the  above  structures,  any  distinc¬ 
tive  features 

For  historic  districts 

—  the  name  of  the  historic  district 

—  for  each  primary  structure  that  is  historic,  all  the 
information  as  listed  for  individual  sites 

—  for  each  related  structure  that  is  historic,  its 
original  function,  date(s)  of  construction,  and 
any  distinctive  architectural  features 

—  for  those  structures,  both  primary  and  related, 
that  do  not  contribute  to  the  historic  character  of 
the  district,  the  original  functional  type  and 
date(s)  of  construction.  Those  structures  that 
have  lost  their  architectural  integrity  due  to 
significant  alterations  are  labeled  “Non-contrib¬ 
uting  due  to  alterations.”  Those  that  do  not  have 
historic  significance  due  to  their  recent  construc¬ 
tion  (generally  after  World  War  II)  are  labeled 
“Non-contributing  due  to  age.” 
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BENSON 


On  a  broad  rolling  plain  near  Lake 

Champlain  in  northwestern  Rutland 
County,  the  residents  of  Benson  have 
quietly  gone  about  the  business  of  farming  for 
almost  two  hundred  years.  Benson  village  grew 
up  after  1790  as  their  market  center  at  the  inter¬ 
section  of  a  road  to  the  lake  with  the  Whitehall  to 
Vergennes  stage  road.  With  Benson’s  Landing  as 
its  lake  port,  the  village  became  a  rural  shipping 
and  trade  center  after  the  1823  completion  of  the 
Champlain  Canal,  which  connected  Lake 
Champlain  with  the  Hudson  River.  Although 
the  lake  trade  subsequently  declined,  local 
farmers  successfully  made  a  transition  from 
raising  sheep  for  wool  to  dairy  farming  after  the 
Civil  War.  The  working  farms  found  throughout 
the  town  reflect  this  continuing  agrarian  tradi¬ 
tion,  while  Benson  village  retains  the  ambience 
of  a  mid  19th  century  crossroads  commercial 
center. 

THE  WHITEHALL  TO  VERGENNES 
STAGE  ROAD  was  completed  through  Benson 
in  1790  and  soon  became  a  major  north-south 
thoroughfare.  To  serve  travelers  on  this  route, 
Josiah  and  Simeon  Goodrich  established  taverns 
along  the  road.  Josiah’s  c.1790  tavern  (now  a 
wing  in  A27)  was  one  of  the  first  buildings  in 
Benson  village.  Simeon’s  tavern  (8)  was  built 


Dotting  the  rolling  landscape  of  Benson  are  numerous  farms 
where  sheep  and,  later,  dairy  cattle  were  raised.  This  one  (39), 
actually  two  farms  joined  together  after  the  Civil  War  by 
Joseph  D.  King  has  one  of  the  largest  collections  of  19th  cen¬ 
tury  farm  buildings  in  Rutland  County. 


north  of  the  village  in  1793.  The  only  18th  cen¬ 
tury  structures  remaining  in  town,  these  taverns 
appear  to  have  originally  been  saltbox  type 
buildings,  a  form  rare  in  Rutland  County  but 
more  common  in  Connecticut  from  whence  the 
Goodriches  had  emigrated. 

Lake  Champlain  gained  importance  as  a 
transportation  route  as  settlement  along  its 
shores  progressed  after  1790,  and  a  road  from 
Benson  village  to  Stoney  Point  provided  access 
to  the  waterway.  A  c.1810  stone  building  (2) 
located  directly  on  the  shore  with  a  loading  plat¬ 
form  in  one  of  its  gable  ends  suggests  early  com¬ 
mercial  activity.  Although  Stoney  Point  is  said  to 
have  been  the  site  of  a  shipyard,  after  1820  docks 
at  Benson’s  Landing  became  the  destination  of 
the  lake  road  from  Benson  village. 

The  Fair  Haven  Turnpike  (now  VT  Route 
22A)  was  completed  through  Benson  in  1810  on 
a  route  parallel  to  and  just  east  of  the  old  stage 
road.  A  c.1812  Federal  style  tavern  (26,  remod¬ 
eled  in  the  20th  century)  run  by  Chauncey 
Smith  served  as  a  stage  stop  along  the  turnpike. 
Despite  this  new  route,  the  old  stage  road  was 
still  regularly  traveled  as  the  “shunpike”  by  those 
avoiding  tolls,  and  traffic  bound  for  Stoney  Point 


Building  numbers  in  parenthesis  correspond  to  the  State  Register 
of  Historic  Places  listing  and  maps  that  follow  the  text. 
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One  of  the  five  remaining  early  stone  structures  in  Benson,  this 
house  ( 45,  c.  1 830 )  is  a  good  example  of  the  rubble  stone  con¬ 
struction  found  in  the  towns  bordering  Lake  Champlain. 


This  delicate  Palladian  window  and  other  Federal  style  details 
on  a  house  (A42)  built  about  1818 for  Maj.  Samuel  Howard 
may  be  the  work  of  master-builder  Capt.  Joel  Dickinson,  who 
moved  to  Benson  in  1809.  Dickinson’s  prior  experience  as  a 
builder  included  working  on  the  1 787  Congregational 
meetinghouse  in  Pittsfield,  Massachusetts,  designed  by  Charles 
Bulfinch  of  Boston. 

or  Benson’s  Landing  still  had  to  pass  through 
Benson  village. 

The  Champlain  Canal  and  the  1824  Tariff 
combined  to  make  extensive  sheep  raising 
profitable  in  Benson  and  other  towns.  The  canal 
made  shipping  to  the  New  York  market  inexpen¬ 
sive,  and  the  tariff  raised  wool  prices.  Barns  and 
other  outbuildings  to  shelter  stock  and  equip¬ 
ment  were  built  by  a  number  of  residents,  and 
some  early  farm  building  groups  (38,  39) 
remain.  Many  farmers  were  able  to  build  new 
homes  during  this  period,  as  the  number  of  late 
Federal  and  Greek  Revival  style  farmhouses 
throughout  town  attest. 

Local  limestone  and  slate  were  used  to  con¬ 
struct  a  number  of  the  farmhouses,  a  building 
tradition  evident  in  many  communities  bor¬ 
dering  Lake  Champlain.  A  home  (5)  built  c.1830 
for  Robert  Barber,  who  had  settled  in  Benson  in 
1790,  is  a  good  example  of  this  type  of  structure, 
built  with  randomly  laid  stone  blocks  and  regu¬ 
larly  spaced  windows  capped  by  massive  lintels. 
Another  home  (45)  of  c.1830  has  the  stylish 
touch  of  entry  sidelights  on  a  structure  otherwise 
identical  to  Barber’s  house.  About  the  same  time 


In  1829,  highly  respected  lawyer  and  farmer  John  Azor  Kel¬ 
logg  added  an  impressive  Federal  style  house  (A27)  to  the  front 
of  what  had  been  Josiah  Goodrich’s  c.1790  village  tavern.  The 
form  of  the  handsome  doorway,  with  its  delicately  paned  side¬ 
lights  and  fanlight,  echoes  that  of  the  Palladian  window 
above. 

these  houses  were  built,  Charles  Bowles,  “a 
Coloured  evangelist,”  formed  a  congregation  of 
Free  Will  Baptists  in  the  western  part  of  town. 
Notorious  as  reform  agitators  and  anti-Masons, 
they  built  a  small  stone  chapel  (44)  before  most 
members  moved  to  Ohio  to  join  a  Mormon 
community  in  1832. 

BENSON  VILLAGE  benefited  from  the  canal 
and  the  wool-growing  industry  by  serving  as  the 
trading  center  for  goods  shipped  via  Benson’s 
Landing.  The  many  Federal  style  houses  along 
the  old  stage  road  reflect  the  prosperity  this  trade 
brought  to  residents.  A  wealth  of  detail  was 
lavished  on  these  homes,  particularly  around 
their  doorways.  Entry  details  range  from 
pilasters  and  an  entablature  with  triglyphs  on 
one  home  (A39,  1826),  and  a  semielliptical 
arched  fan  on  another  (All,  c.1825),  to  delicately 
leaded  sidelights  and  fanlights  on  the  two  formal 
entries  of  yet  another  (A42,  1818). 

John  Azor  Kellogg,  who  had  settled  in  Benson 
in  1809,  practiced  law  in  a  small  office  (A27j)  at 
the  main  intersection  in  the  village.  By  1829  Kel¬ 
logg  was  a  prominent  attorney,  judge,  and  leader 
in  the  State  militia,  and  in  that  year  he  had  a 
grand  new  Federal  style  home  (A27)  built, 
adding  it  to  the  front  of  Josiah  Goodrich’s  earlier 
tavern.  With  its  modillion  cornice,  Palladian 
window,  and  graceful  entry,  reminiscent  of  the 
work  of  master  builder  Thomas  Dake  in  nearby 
Castleton,  this  house  stands  as  the  most  refined 
expression  of  the  Federal  style  in  Benson. 

Throughout  the  1830s  and  1840s,  the  market 
for  wool  and  the  lake  trade  remained  generally 
strong,  and  the  wealth  and  population  of  Benson 
village  continued  to  grow.  In  1842,  village  resi¬ 
dents  replaced  their  original  meetinghouse  with 
the  temple-like  Benson  United  Church  (A37), 
erected  by  master  builder  William  Cowee.  With 
its  monumental  portico  and  elaborate  belfry, 
Cowee’s  church  follows  a  design  by  pattern  book 
author  Asher  Benjamin  published  in  his  influen¬ 
tial  The  Practice  of  Architecture  of  1833.  Set  on  a 
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In  Benson,  a  number  of  sidehall plan  Greek  Revival  style 
houses  in  both  the  village  and  outlying  farm  region  share  simi¬ 
larly  detailed  entry  ways  and  may  have  been  the  work  of  local 
builder  William  Cowee.  These  two  (A22,  c.1845;  23, 
c.  1843 ),  with  paneled  doors  framed  by  multipaned  sidelights 
and  transoms,  an  entablature,  and  paneled  entry  pilasters,  are 
virtually  identical. 

slight  rise  with  a  portion  of  the  original  green 
separating  it  from  the  road,  this  Greek  Revival 
style  landmark  remains  a  focal  point  of  the  linear 
village. 

After  construction  of  the  United  Church, 
William  Cowee’s  Greek  Revival  style  designs  evi¬ 
dently  became  quite  popular  with  town  resi¬ 
dents,  judging  from  the  similarity  of  Cowee’s 
home  with  others  throughout  Benson.  A  gable 
front,  sidehall-with-ell  plan  structure,  Cowee’s 
home  (A34,  1848)  has  a  full  gable  pediment, 
paneled  corner  pilasters,  and  an  entry  with 
paneled  pilasters,  entablature,  multi-pane  side¬ 
lights,  and  transom.  This  design,  with  minor 
modifications,  can  be  seen  in  at  least  two  other 
village  homes  (A22,  A25;  c.1845).  In  addition, 
quite  a  number  of  local  farmhouses  (e.g.  7,  10, 

17,  26,  30,  35)  of  the  period  share  one  or  more 
elements  identical  to  those  on  Cowee’s  home, 
and  one  (23a,  c.1845)  is  a  mirror-image  replica. 

Benson  sheep  farmers  reached  the  height  of 
their  prosperity  in  the  mid  1840s,  and  many  had 
new  homes  built.  Martin  C.  Rice,  a  farmer  and 
agent  for  the  Vermont  Fire  Insurance  Company, 
had  a  substantial  brick  farmhouse  (13)  built 
c.l850-in  the  northeast  corner  of  town.  Mosely 
King  had  a  brick  home  (37),  similar  in  scale  but 
more  elaborately  detailed,  erected  in  1848  on  the 
farm  his  father  had  established  in  the  previous 
century.  Its  monumental  corner  pilasters,  leaded 
entry  lights,  and  triangular  gable  fans  make  this 
structure  the  most  stately  Greek  Revival  style 
home  in  Benson.  A  member  of  the  Briggs  family 
had  a  more  typical  wooden,  sidehall  plan,  Greek 
Revival  style  farmhouse  (39a,  c.1845)  built  on 
their  sheep  farm. 

AT  MID  CENTURY,  a  repeal  of  the  tariff  on 
wool  and  the  construction  of  railroads  in  Ver¬ 
mont  led  to  a  gradual  decline  in  wool  prices  and 


This  Greek  Revival  style  house  (13),  originally  the  home  of 
Martin  C.  Rice,  was  built  c.1850  in  the  northeast  corner  of 
town.  Its  wooden  Italianate  porch  with  scrolled  brackets, 
added  in  the  1870s,  forms  a  pleasing  contrast  with  the 
smooth-surfaced  brick  walls,  geometrical  attic  gable  fan,  and 
white  marble  window  lintels  and  sills. 


a  descendant  of  early  Benson  settler  Samuel  Higgins.  Its  many 
barns  and  other  outbuildings,  all  of  which  have  substantial 
slate  roofs,  are  a  good  example  of  a  well-preserved  mid  19th 
century  agricultural  complex. 

the  lake  trade.  Village  merchants  scaled  down 
their  businesses  and  local  farms  diversified  into 
dairying  and  breeding  sheep,  horses,  and  cattle. 

Joseph  D.  King  combined  the  former  Briggs 
farm  (39)  with  a  neighboring  one  around  1870  to 
create  the  most  extensive  agricultural  complex  in 
town.  It  includes  numerous  stock  and  dairy 
barns,  corn  cribs,  ash  houses,  and  creameries  for 
making  cheese  and  butter.  Martin  Rice  added 
two  large  Italianate  style  dairy  barns  c.1875  to 
his  farm  (13),  which  by  then  encompassed  some 
1,500  acres. 

Zebina  Hasbrook  was  reputed  to  be  the  first 
Benson  resident  to  breed  Merino  sheep  for  sale 
to  Western  farms  rather  than  for  their  wool.  His 
farmhouse  (42a)  built  c.1878  is  a  large  Italianate 
style,  “L-plan”  building.  Hasbrook  also  later 
bred  Belgian  and  Persian  horses,  adding  a 
number  of  fine  barns  to  his  farm  in  the  1890s. 
William  R.  Bush,  owner  of  the  1,200  acre 
Mountain  View  Stock  Farm  (26),  bred  Ken¬ 
tucky  saddle  horses,  had  a  large  creamery,  and 
engaged  in  many  other  agricultural  activities. 
Around  1910,  he  added  a  Colonial  Revival  style 
monumental  portico  to  his  Federal  style  home 
and  an  attractive  wooden  pergola  in  the  garden. 
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Merino  sheep  breeder  Zebina  Has  brook  had  this  house  (42  a ) 
built  c.1878  on  his  large  farm  in  southwestern  Benson.  One  of 
the  best  examples  of  late  19th  century  residential  architecture  in 
town,  it  is  distinguished  by  a  handsome  Italianate  style  porch, 
segmental  arch  windows,  and  an  unusual  cornice  with  small 
closely  spaced  scrolled  brackets. 

In  the  late  19th  and  early  20th  centuries, 
Benson  remained  isolated  from  the  industrial 
and  urban  trends  affecting  many  other  Vermont 
towns.  In  the  1920s,  summer  residences  and 
recreational  camps  were  built  around  Sunrise 
and  Sunset  lakes,  an  area  that  was  until  then 
largely  undeveloped.  A  big,  shingled  recrea¬ 
tional  hall  (11)  at  Boy  Scout  Camp  Sunrise  dates 
from  this  period.  Other  areas  of  the  town  have 
changed  little  since  1900. 

The  choice  of  the  old  Fair  Haven  Turnpike  as 
the  route  for  the  heavily  traveled  VT  Route  22A 
during  the  1920s  saved  Benson  village  and  a 
number  of  Federal  and  Greek  Revival  style 
buildings  along  the  old  stage  road  from  the  pres¬ 


In  the  1 920s,  William  R.  Bush’s  Mountain  View  Stock 
Farm  (26),  just  east  of  the  village,  was  one  of  the  largest  farms 
in  Benson.  The  house,  originally  a  tavern  run  by  Chauncy 
Smith,  is  believed  to  have  been  built  after  the  Fair  Haven  turn¬ 
pike  (now  VT  Route  22 A )  was  completed  in  1810.  It  was 
updated  by  Bush  with  the  addition  of  a  monumental  Colonial 
Revival  style  portico  in  front  and  a  porte  cochere  to  one  side.  To 
the  rear  and  across  the  road  are  several  unusual  barns. 

sures  of  roadside  development.  The  village, 
which  has  an  active  historical  society,  today  looks 
much  as  it  did  before  the  Civil  War.  In  recogni¬ 
tion  of  this  distinctive  character,  it  is  listed  in  the 
National  Register  of  Historic  Places.  Farming 
continues  to  be  an  important  activity 
throughout  the  town,  and  many  architecturally 
significant  farmhouses  and  outbuildings  remain 
in  use.  Near  Lake  Champlain,  the  stone  houses 
stand  as  reminders  of  the  importance  of  the  lake 
in  local  history.  Together,  these  buildings  tell  the 
story  of  the  early  prosperity  and  enduring  sta¬ 
bility  of  the  town  of  Benson. 
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TOWN  OF  BENSON  MAP 

Sites  Listed  in  the  State  Register  of  Historic  Places 
(Numbers  correspond  to  Register  listings  that  follow. 

For  A  see  historic  district  map.) 
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17  (Farm) 

a.  House,  c.1840 

Greek  Revival  style,  Georgian 

plan. 

Features:  paneled  corner  pilasters, 
sidelights,  transom,  entry  pilasters, 
entry  entablature. 


TOWN  OF  BENSON 
Sites  listed  in 
the  State  Register 
of  Historic  Places 
(For  locations 
see  town  and 
historic  district  maps.) 

1  House,  c.1895 

Queen  Anne  style,  gable  roof, 

2  stories. 

Features:  Queen  Anne  porch, 
shinglework. 

2  Warehouse,  c.1810 
Stone,  gable  roof,  2  stories. 
Features:  limestone,  hoist. 

3  House,  1840 
Gable  roof,  2  stories. 

Features:  full  entablature, 
paneled  corner  pilasters, 
paneled  entry  pilasters,  side¬ 
lights,  entry  entablature. 
Related  barn,  barn. 

Features:  polychrome  slate. 

4  House,  c.1838 
Vernacular-Greek  Revival 
style,  gable  roof,  1A  stories. 
Features:  entry  entablature, 
sidelights,  entry  pilasters. 
Related  barn,  barn. 

5  House,  c.1830 

Stone,  gable  roof,  2  Vi  stories. 
Features:  limestone. 

6  House,  c.1890 
Vernacular-Queen  Anne  style, 
gable  roof,  2lA  stories. 
Features:  bay  window,  leaded 
glass  window. 

Related  barn. 

Features:  hoist. 

7  House,  c.1790/c.1843 


Greek  Revival  style,  Classic 
Cottage. 

Features:  kneewall  window,  en¬ 
try  pilasters,  sidelights,  mas¬ 
sive  central  chimney,  Italianate 
porch,  full  entablature. 

Related  barn,  barn. 

8  Tavern,  1793 
Gable  roof,  2  Vi  stories. 
Features:  massive  central 
chimney,  sidelights,  entry  en¬ 
tablature. 

Related  barn. 

9  House,  c.1842 

Greek  Revival  style,  Half 
Georgian  plan. 

Features:  full  entablature, 
paneled  corner  pilasters,  entry 
entablature,  entry  pilasters, 
Colonial  Revival  porch. 

Related  barn,  barn. 
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b.  Barn,  c.1890 

c.  Granary,  c.1920 

d.  Barn,  c.1865 

e.  Sugarhouse,  c.1900 

18  (Farm) 

a.  House,  c.1820 
Federal-Greek  Revival  style, 

Classic  Cottage. 

Features:  entry  pilasters,  sidelights, 
entry  entablature,  Gothic  Revival 
porch. 

b.  Barn,  c.1880 

c.  Corn  Crib,  c.1900 

d.  Chicken  Coop,  c.1920 

e.  Barn,  c.1900 

f.  Shed,  c.1890 

19  House,  c.1870 

Gothic  Revival-Greek  Revival 
style,  gable  roof,  1  lA  stories. 
Features:  Gothic  wall  dormer, 
Queen  Anne  porch. 

Related  carriage  barn. 


21  House,  c.1835 
Georgian  plan. 

Features:  sidelights. 

22  (Farm) 

a.  House,  1873 

Vernacular-Italianate  style,  gable 
roof,  2  V%  stories. 

Features:  peaked  lintelboards, 
round  arch  window. 

b.  Shed,  c.1890 

c.  Granary,  c.1890 

d.  Garage,  c.1915 

e.  Barn,  c.1880 

f.  Shed,  c.1915 

g.  Milkhouse,  c.1930 

h.  Barn,  c.1940 

23  (Farm) 

a.  House,  c.1843 

Greek  Revival  style,  sidehall  plan, 
2  'A  stories. 

Features:  full  entablature,  paneled 
corner  pilasters,  sidelights,  entry 
entablature,  transom,  entry 
pilasters. 

b.  Barn,  c.1890 

c.  Barn,  c.1870 

d.  Shed,  c.1900 

24  (Mill) 

a.  Mill,  c.1915 
Gable  roof,  2  stories. 

b.  House,  c.1915 
Gable  roof,  1  story. 

c.  Bridge,  1912 
Pony  truss. 

d.  Bridge,  1912 
Pony  truss. 


10  House,  c.1843 

Greek  Revival  style,  sidehall 

plan,  2  lA  stories. 

Features:  full  entablature, 
paneled  corner  pilasters,  entry 
entablature,  paneled  entry 
pilasters. 


11  Recreational  Hall,  c.1920 
Vernacular-Shingle  Style, 
wood  shingle. 

Features:  round  arch  window, 
porch. 

Related  cabin,  cabin,  cabin. 


12  House,  c.1840 

Greek  Revival  style,  Classic 

Cottage. 

Features:  sidelights,  entry 
pilasters,  entry  entablature. 


13  House,  c.1850/c.1870 
Greek  Revival  style,  Georgian 
plan,  brick. 

Features:  distinctive  chimney, 
marble,  stone  lintels,  lime¬ 
stone,  Italianate  porch,  car¬ 
riage  bays,  porch,  etched  glass 
window. 

Related  barn,  barn. 


20  House,  c.1810 
Gable  roof,  2  lA  stories. 
Features:  Greek  Revival  porch. 
Related  shed,  barn. 


25  (Farm) 

a.  House,  c.1812 
I-housc. 

b.  Milkhouse,  c.1928 

c.  Granary,  c.1930 

d.  Shed,  c.1910 

e.  Shed,  c.1920 

f.  Barn,  c.1940 

g.  Barn,  c.1870 


Features:  cupola,  corner 
pilasters. 


14  (Farm) 

a.  House,  c.1834 

Greek  Revival  style,  Classic 
Cottage. 

Features:  corner  pilasters,  entry 
pilasters,  entry  entablature. 

b.  Shop,  c.1885 

c.  Shed,  c.1910 

d.  Barn,  c.1870 

e.  Chicken  Coop,  1928 

f.  Chicken  Coop,  c.1932 

g.  Barn,  c.1888 

h.  Granary,  c.1900 

i.  Milkhouse,  c.1928 

j.  Barn,  c.1885 


15  (Farm) 

a.  House,  c.1860 

Greek  Revival  style,  gable  roof, 

1  story. 

Features:  entry  entablature, 
paneled  entry  pilasters,  sidelights. 

b.  Barn,  c.1870 

c.  Milkhouse,  c.1910 

d.  Powerhouse,  c.1914 

e.  Barn,  c.1890 

f.  Barn,  c.1973 

g.  Springhouse,  c.1890 


16  (Farm) 

a.  House,  c.1820 
Gable  roof,  1  V*  stories. 

b.  Granary,  c.1890 

c.  Barn,  c.1910 

d.  Barn,  c.1890 

e.  Chicken  Coop,  c.1910 


32  House,  c.1823 

Vernacular- Federal  style, 
Georgian  plan. 

Features:  Colonial  Revival 
porch. 


26  (Farm) 

a.  Tavern,  c.1812/c.1910 
Federal-Colonial  Revival  style, 
Georgian  plan. 

Features:  enriched  cornice,  Colo¬ 
nial  Revival  porch,  sidelights, 
transom,  entry  entablature,  entry 
pilasters,  balcony,  porte  cochere. 

b.  Barn,  c.1930 
Gambrel  roof. 

c.  Shed,  c.1930 

d.  Barn,  c.1899 
Hip  roof. 

e.  Barn,  c.1930 

f.  Barn,  c.1970 

g.  Garage,  c.1965 
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h.  Pergola,  c.1910 


27  House,  c.1816 
Federal  style,  sidehall  plan, 

2K2  stories. 

Features:  gable  fanlight,  en¬ 
riched  cornice,  entry  fanlight, 
entry  pilasters,  Queen  Anne 
porch. 

Related  barn,  bank  barn. 
Features:  carriage  bays,  metal 
silo. 

28  House,  c.1880 
Vernacular-Italianate  style, 
gable  roof,  2  stories. 

Features:  label  lintels. 

29  House,  c.1842 
Greek  Revival  style,  gable 
roof,  VA  stories. 

Features:  full  entablature, 
paneled  corner  pilasters,  entry 
entablature,  entry  pilasters, 
kneewall  window. 

30  House,  c.1844 

Greek  Revival  style,  sidehall 
plan,  2  stories. 

Features:  paneled  corner 
pilasters,  entry  entablature, 
entry  pilasters,  sidelights, 
transom,  reveals,  fretwork, 
Queen  Anne  porch. 

Related  bank  barn,  granary. 

31  House,  c.1808 
Vernacular-Federal  style, 
I-housc. 

Features:  entry  pilasters, 
transom. 

Related  barn,  barn. 
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33  (Farm) 

a.  House,  c.1846 

Greek  Revival  style,  I-house. 
Features:  entry  pilasters,  sidelights, 
porch. 

b.  Shed,  c.1910 

c.  Shed,  c.1970 

d.  Barn,  c.1890 

e.  Shed,  c.1900 

f.  Barn,  c.1880 

g.  Granary,  c.1888 
Board  and  batten. 

34  House,  c.1838 
Vernacular-Greek  Revival 
style,  gable  roof,  2  stories. 
Features:  entry  entablature, 
entry  pilasters,  sidelights. 
Related  barn,  barn,  granary. 


35  House,  1848 


Architect/builder:  William 
Cowee. 

Greek  Revival  style,  sidehall 
plan,  \XA  stories. 

Features:  full  entablature,  cor¬ 
ner  pilasters,  sidelights,  tran¬ 
som,  entry  entablature. 
Related  barn. 

36  House,  1871 
Vernacular-Italianate  style, 
gable  roof,  2  stories. 

Features:  peaked  lintelboards, 
enriched  cornice. 

Related  barn,  bank  barn,  ice 
house. 

37  House,  1848 

Greek  Revival  style,  Georgian 
plan,  brick. 

Features:  full  entablature,  cor¬ 
ner  pilasters,  gable  window, 
entry  pilasters,  sidelights, 
transom,  Colonial  Revival 
porch,  distinctive  door. 
Related  barn,  barn. 

Features:  polychrome  slate. 

38  House,  c.1850 
Three-quarter  Georgian  plan. 
Features:  entry  entablature, 
entry  pilasters,  Italianate 
porch. 

Related  shop. 


39  (Farm) 

a.  House,  c.1845 

Greek  Revival  style,  sidehall  plan, 
Wi  stories. 

Features:  entry  entablature, 
paneled  entry  pilasters,  sidelights, 
transom. 

b.  Barn,  c.1860 

c.  Barn,  c.1860 
Board  and  batten. 

d.  Barn,  c.1880 
Board  and  batten. 


e.  Barn,  c.1834 

f.  Barn,  c.  1870/1960 
Board  and  batten. 

g.  Milkhouse,  1962 

h.  Shed,  c.1940 

i.  House,  c.1870 
Gable  roof,  1  Vi  stories. 

j.  Shed,  c.1940 

k.  Corn  Crib,  c.1880 
Board  and  batten. 

l.  Barn,  c.1880 

m.  Barn,  c.1850 

n.  Barn,  c.1870 

o.  Creamery,  c.1870 
Gable  roof,  1  story. 

p.  Creamery,  1881 

Board  and  batten,  gable  roof, 

1  story. 

q.  Barn,  c.1885 
Board  and  batten. 

r.  Shed,  c.1920 

s.  Shed,  c.1940 

t.  Corn  Crib,  c.1860 

u.  Ash  House,  c.1880 

v.  Shed,  c.1900 

w.  Barn,  c.1880 
Board  and  batten. 

40  House,  1836 
Vernacular-Greek  Revival 
style,  brick,  gable  roof, 

2  stories. 

Features:  marble,  stone  lintels, 
sidelights,  transom,  entry 
pilasters. 

41  House,  c.1887 
Gable  roof,  2  Vi  stories. 
Features:  Italianate  porch. 
Related  barn,  shed. 

Features:  polychrome  slate. 

42  Hasbrook  Farm 

a.  House,  1878 

Italianate  style,  gable  roof,  2  Vi 
stories. 

Features:  enriched  cornice,  seg¬ 
mental  arch  window,  cornice 
brackets,  Italianate  porch. 

b.  Barn,  c.1890 

c.  Barn,  c.1878 

d.  Barn,  c.1940 

e.  Granary,  c.1890 

f.  Shed,  c.1895 
Board  and  batten. 

g.  Barn,  c.1900 

h.  Barn,  c.1940 


43  (Farm) 

a.  House,  c.1845 

Greek  Revival  style,  gable  roof, 

2  stories. 

Features:  entry  entablature, 
paneled  entry  pilasters. 

b.  Sugarhouse,  c.1964 

c.  Shop,  c.1920 

d.  Smokehouse,  c.1860 
Brick. 

e.  Shed,  c.1940 

f.  Granary,  c.1890 

g.  Springhouse,  c.1880 

h.  Barn,  c.1890 

i.  Barn,  c.1890 

j.  Barn,  c.1870 

44  Church,  1825 
Gable  roof,  Wi  stories. 
Features:  granite,  limestone. 


45  House,  c.1830 


Vernacular-Federal  style, 
stone,  gable  roof,  2  stories. 
Features:  sidelights. 

Related  barn. 

46  House,  c.1900 
Gable  roof,  2  stories. 
Features:  Queen  Anne  porch. 
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BENSON  VILLAGE 
HISTORIC  DISTRICT 

Listed  in  the  National  Register  of  Historic  Places 

Benson  village  gradually  developed  in  a  linear  fashion  along 
the  Whitehall  to  Vergennes  stage  road  at  an  intersection  with  a 
road  to  Lake  Champlain.  Its  importance  as  the  heart  of  an 
early  agricultural  community  is  indicated  by  its  stores,  two 
churches,  and  the  many  Federal  and  Greek  Revival  style  homes 
which  line  both  sides  of  the  old  road. 


(A29,  1862) 
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A  BENSON  VILLAGE  HISTORIC 
DISTRICT  MAP 

Listed  in  the  National  Register  of  Historic  Places 
(Numbers  correspond  to  Register  listing  that  follows.) 


BENSON  VILLAGE 
HISTORIC  DISRICT 

Listed  in 

the  National  Register 
of  Historic  Places 


SCALE 

0  1/16  1/8  MILES 

I _ l'  ! 

0  0.1  0.2  KILOMETERS 

SOURCE:  VT.  MAPPING  PROGRAM  ORTHOPHOTOS,  1975. 


A1  House,  1843 


Greek  Revival  style,  sidehall 
plan,  brick,  2  stories. 

Features:  marble,  stone  lintels, 
gable  fan. 

A2  Mobile  Home,  c.1960 
Non-contributing  due  to  age. 

A2a  Milkhouse,  c.1910 

A2b  Granary,  c.1910 

A3  House,  1956 
Non-contributing  due  to  age. 

A4  House,  1833 
Federal-Greek  Revival  styie, 
sidehall  plan,  brick,  2  Vi 
stories. 

Features:  gable  fanlight,  mar¬ 
ble,  stone  lintels,  sidelights, 
Italianate  porch. 

A4a  Barn,  c.1890 

A 5  House,  c.1850 
Gable  roof,  2  stories. 

Features:  entry  pilasters,  side¬ 
lights,  Italianate  porch. 

A6  House,  1852 
Greek  Revival  style,  gable 
roof,  2  stories. 

Features:  pressed  metal, 
Italianate  porch,  paneled  entry 
pilasters,  sidelights,  transom. 

A6a  Shop,  c.1960 
Non-contributing  due  to  age. 

A6b  Carriage  Barn,  c.1895 

A 7  House,  c.1840 
Greek  Revival  style,  sidehall 
plan,  2  stories. 

Features:  full  entablature, 
paneled  wall  pilasters, 
monumental  portico,  entry  en¬ 
tablature,  paneled  entry 
pilasters. 

A7a  Carriage  Barn,  c.1895 

A 7b  Shop,  c.1910 

A8  House,  c.1860 
Vernacular-Greek  Revival 
style,  sidehall  plan,  Wi  stories. 
Features:  entry  entablature, 
entry  pilasters,  sidelights. 
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A9  School,  c.1935 
Colonial  Revival  style,  hip 
roof,  1  story. 

Features:  bank  of  windows, 
porch. 

A9a  School,  c.1973 
Non-contributing  due  to  age. 

A10  Church,  c. 1841/1876 
Greek  Revival  style,  gable 
roof,  2  stories. 

Features:  full  entablature,  cor¬ 
ner  pilasters,  tower,  belfry. 

All  House,  c.1825 
Federal  style,  sidehall  plan, 

2  V2  stories. 

Features:  full  entablature,  ga¬ 
ble  fan,  entry  entablature,  en¬ 
riched  cornice,  entry  fan,  entry 
pilasters,  sidelights. 

A12  House,  c.1874 
Vernacular-Italianate  style, 
gable  roof,  2  XA  stories. 

Features:  peaked  entry  lintel, 
distinctive  door. 

A13  House,  c.1800 
Gable  roof,  V/2  stories. 
Features:  massive  central 
chimney. 

A14  House,  c.1840 
Gable  roof,  2  stories. 

Features:  continuous  architec¬ 
ture,  kneewall  window. 


A15  House,  c.1810 


Federal  style,  I-house. 
Features:  full  entablature,  en¬ 
try  entablature,  transom,  en¬ 
try  pilasters,  sidelights, 
carriage  bays. 

A15a  Carriage  Barn,  c.1910 

A16  Fire  Station,  c.1970 
Non-contributing  due  to  age. 

A17  House,  c. 1815/1870 
Gable  roof,  1  V2  stories. 
Features:  Gothic  wall  dormer, 
Italianate  porch. 

A17a  Garage,  c.1960 
Non-contributing  due  to  age. 

A18  Library,  c.1870 
Gable  roof,  2  stories. 

A19  Store,  c.1880 
Gable  roof,  IV2  stories. 

A20  Multi-family  Dwelling, 
c.1895 

Gable  roof,  1 V2  stories. 


A21  House,  c.1832 
Greek  Revival  style,  Classic 
Cottage. 

Features:  carriage  bays,  side¬ 
lights,  transom. 

A21a  Barn,  c.1895 

A21b  Shed,  c.1900 

A22  House,  c.1845 
Greek  Revival  style,  sidehall 
plan,  2  stories. 

Features:  gable  window, 
paneled  entry  pilasters,  entry 
entablature,  sidelights, 
transom. 


A22a  Barn,  c.1885 


A23  Office,  c.1850 

Non-contributing  due  to  alter¬ 
ations. 


A24  House,  c.1829 
Gable  roof,  1  Vi  stories. 

A24a  Carriage  Barn,  c.1895 

A25  House,  c.1845 
Greek  Revival  style,  sidehall 
plan,  2  stories. 

Features:  full  entablature, 
paneled  corner  pilasters,  entry 
entablature,  paneled  entry 
pilasters,  porch. 

A25a  Carriage  Barn,  c.1890 

A26  House,  c.1880 
Gable  roof,  2  stories. 

Features:  Queen  Anne  porch. 

A26a  Carriage  Barn,  c.1885 

A27  House,  c.1790/1829 
Federal  style,  Georgian  plan. 
Features:  full  entablature,  Pal- 
ladian  window,  entry  fanlight, 
entry  pilasters,  sidelights, 
Colonial  Revival  porch. 

A27a  Barn,  c.1885 

A27b  Milkhouse,  c.1915 

A27c  Barn,  c.1882 

A27d  Shed,  c.1940 

A27e  Barn,  c.1890 

A27f  Granary,  c.1870 

A27g  Barn,  c.1950 
Non-contributing  due  to  age. 

A27h  Shed,  c.1945 
Non-contributing  due  to  age. 

A27i  Shed,  c.1920 


A27j  Office,  c.1820 


Gable  roof,  1  Vi  stories. 


A28  Telephone  Station, 
c.1960 

Non-contributing  due  to  age. 

A29  Store,  1862 

Vernacular-Italianate  style, 
gable  roof,  2  Vi  stories. 
Features:  cornice  brackets, 
label  lintels. 

A29a  Carriage  Barn,  c.1890 

A30  House,  1835 
Gable  roof,  2  stories. 
Features:  Queen  Anne  porch. 

A30a  Mobile  Home,  c.1960 
Non-contributing  due  to  age. 

A31  Fraternal  Hall,  1860 
Gable  roof,  2  Vi  stories. 
Features:  hoist. 

A3  la  Carriage  Barn,  c.1888 

A3 2  House,  1865 
Gable  roof,  2  V2  stories. 

A33  House,  1830 
Gable  roof,  2  stories. 
Features:  Italianate  porch. 

A33a  Carriage  Barn,  c.1885 

A34  House,  1848 
Architect/builder:  William 
Cowee. 

Greek  Revival  style,  sidehall 
plan,  2  stories. 

Features:  paneled  corner 
pilasters,  paneled  entry 
pilasters,  sidelights,  transom, 
entry  entablature. 

A34a  Shed,  c.1973 

Non-contributing  due  to  age. 

A35  House,  1882 

Gable  roof,  1 V2  stories. 
Features:  full  entablature, 
Queen  Anne  porch. 

A35a  Garage,  c.1970 
Non-contributing  due  to  age. 

A36  House,  1828 
Federal  style,  Georgian  plan. 
Features:  paneled  entry 
pilasters,  sidelights,  transom, 
Queen  Anne  porch. 

A3 6a  Carriage  Barn,  c.1895 


A3 7  Church,  1842 
Architect/builder:  William 
Cowee. 

Greek  Revival  style,  gable 
roof. 

Features:  monumental  portico, 
paneled  corner  pilasters, 
paneled  wall  pilasters,  central 
tower,  fretwork,  belfry. 

A3  7a  Shed,  c.1890 

A3  8  Store,  c.1820/c.1840 
Federal-Greek  Revival  style, 
gable  roof,  2  V2  stories. 
Features:  paneled  entry 
pilasters,  Greek  Revival 
storefront,  paneled  corner 
pilasters. 

A39  House,  1826 

Federal  style,  gable  roof, 

2  stories. 

Features:  entry  entablature, 
enriched  entry  entablature, 
entry  pilasters,  entry  fan. 

A39a  Carriage  Barn,  c.1835 
hip  roof. 

Features:  paneled  entry 
pilasters,  entry  entablature, 
entry  fanlight,  sidelights. 

A40  House,  1885 
Vernacular-Italianate  style, 
hip  roof,  2  stories. 

Features:  Queen  Anne  porch. 

A40a  Garage,  c.1930 
Non-contributing  due  to  alter¬ 
ations. 

A41  House,  1835 
Federal-Greek  Revival  style, 
gable  roof,  2  stories. 

Features:  entry  entablature, 
entry  pilasters,  sidelights, 
transom. 

A41a  Barn,  c.1895 
A41b  Barn,  c.1875 
A41c  Barn,  c.1900 
A42  House,  1818 

Federal-Greek  Revival  style, 
Georgian  plan,  hip  roof. 
Features:  Palladian  window, 
enriched  cornice,  paneled  cor¬ 
ner  pilasters,  paneled  wall 
pilasters,  sidelights,  transom, 
entry  pilasters,  leaded  glass. 

A42a  Shed,  c.1885 

A42b  Barn,  c.1890 

A42c  Barn,  c.1850 

A42d  Milkhouse,  c.1940 
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The  town  of  Brandon,  and  the  village  of 
Brandon  in  particular,  contains  an 
exceptional  concentration  of  significant 
19th  century  architecture,  the  result  of  almost  a 
century  of  industrial  and  commercial  success. 
Although  Brandon  had  less  arable  land  than 
many  other  Otter  Creek  valley  towns,  it  did  have 
two  key  natural  resources,  water  power  and 
abundant  iron  ore,  which  led  to  the  development 
of  a  thriving  iron  industry  in  Brandon  village 
and  nearby  Forestdale  by  1810.  After  the  coming 
of  the  railroad  in  1849,  and  with  it  withering 
competition  in  iron  goods  production,  the  indus¬ 
try  of  Brandon  village  survived  by  specializing 
in  the  production  of  the  famous  Howe  scale  and 
Brandon  paints,  while  the  industry  of  Forestdale 
shifted  to  wood  products  manufacturing.  When 
the  Howe  Scale  company  moved  to  the  City  of 
Rutland  in  1877,  the  industrial  base  of  the  vil¬ 
lage  began  a  slow  decline.  However,  at  the  same 
time,  dairying,  stock  breeding,  and  tourism 
became  increasingly  important  and  ensured  the 
vitality  of  the  town  in  the  20th  century. 

During  its  century  of  intense  growth, 

Brandon  village  evolved  a  unique  village  plan. 
An  early  road  (now  U.S.  Route  7  and  Champlain 
Street)  connected  Lake  Champlain  with  the 
Rutland  to  Burlington  stage  road,  which  origi¬ 
nally  ran  north-south  several  miles  east  of  the 


A  prominent  village  landmark,  the  1861  Brandon  Town  Hall 
(A22)  has  a  monumental  portico  supported  by  massive  brick 
Doric  columns  covered  with  plaster.  Another  important  civic 
building  the  Queen  Anne  style  Brandon  Fire  House  (A23)  of 
1888,  stands  next  door,  and  up  the  hill  is  the  high  school  ( 68), 
constructed  in  1917. 

village.  This  lake  road  followed  a  rise  above  the 
Otter  Creek  and  crossed  the  Neshobe  River  near 
a  set  of  falls  where  the  mills  and  iron  works  oper¬ 
ated.  The  Congregational  and  Baptist  congrega¬ 
tions  built  their  first  churches  on  either  side  of 
the  river,  each  on  its  own  green  laid  out  at  a  bend 
in  the  road  to  the  lake.  In  the  ensuing  decades, 
government,  commerce,  and  prominent  individ¬ 
uals  built  structures  between  the  two  greens. 
Other  residents  built  homes  on  the  streets  which 
radiated  out  from  the  greens  leading  to  farms, 
mines,  and  quarries  in  the  town.  Pearl  and  Park 
streets  were  laid  out  so  as  to  be  suitable  for 
militia  training;  broad,  tree-shaded  streets  with 
deep  front  yards  were  the  result.  The  winding 
road  to  the  lake,  greens,  and  radiating  streets 
combine  with  a  succession  of  prominent  public 
buildings  and  homes  to  create  the  intricate,  pic¬ 
turesque  village  of  today. 

THE  SETTLEMENT  OF  BRANDON  began 
in  the  early  1770s,  was  interrupted  by  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Revolution  (Indians  burned  a  grist  mill  in 
1779),  and  resumed  in  earnest  in  the  1780s.  An 
early  cluster  of  farms  developed  on  a  hill  over¬ 
looking  the  Otter  Creek  in  the  south  part  of 


Building  numbers  in  parentheses  correspond  to  the  State  Register 
of  Historic  Places  listing  and  maps  that  follow  the  text. 
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The  1802  home  of  John  Conant  (A16),  prime  mover  in  the 
early  history  of  the  village,  is  located just  up  from  the  site  of  the 
iron  works  and  mills  that  made  his  fortune.  Its  substantial 
brick  construction  and  Federal  style  reflect  the  status  of  the  man 
who  was  known  as  the  “aristocrat”  of  Brandon. 


Facing  Crescent  Park,  the  west  green  of  the  village,  are  an 
unusual  brick  house  (A233)  and  the  Brandon  Baptist  Church 
(A228).  The  house,  built  in  1829,  has  an  oblique  angle  at  its 
southeast  corner.  John  Conant  financed  and  supervised  the 
1832  construction  of  the  church. 


This  c.  1870  photograph  shows  the  old  office  of  the  Conant  iron 
works  (A30,  c.1828;  now  the  Town  Office)  with  the  Brandon 
Town  Hall  (A22,  1861 )  behind  it.  Note  the  deforested  hills 
beyond  the  Town  Hall,  evidence  of  extensive  1 9th  century  log¬ 
ging  operations. 


Stephen  Douglas,  famous  as  a  contender  with  Abraham  Lin¬ 
coln  for  the  presidency  in  I860,  was  born  in  1813  in  this 
Brandon  village  home  (A234 ).  Speaking  of  his  native  state, 
Douglas  once  remarked,  “Vermont  is  the  most  glorious  spot  on 
the face  of  the  earth  for  a  man  to  be  born  in,  provided  he  emi¬ 
grate  when  he  is  very  young.”  His  birthplace  is  now  a  museum. 


town.  At  the  foot  of  a  trail  leading  up  this  hill 
there  stands  a  c.1790  Cape  Cod  type  house  (55), 
the  only  architectural  remnant  of  this  commu¬ 
nity.  By  1790,  saw  and  grist  mills  operated  on 
Jones  Brook,  the  Neshobe  River,  and  Bresee’s 
Mill  Brook  to  serve  the  hilltop  community  and 
other  farms.  Millers  Abram  and  Enoch  Bresee 
had  their  vernacular  brick  home  (87)  built  near 
the  site  of  a  mill  they  acquired  c.1800  in  the 
southwest  corner  of  town,  thereafter  known  as 
Bresee’s  Mills. 

The  first  iron  furnace  at  the  falls  of  the 
Neshobe  River  began  operation  by  1788,  and  by 
1800  several  forges  were  in  operation.  Iron  ore 
came  from  an  area  northeast  of  the  village  in  the 
vicinity  of  what  would  become  Forestdale.  John 
Conant,  a  trained  carpenter  from  Connecticut, 
visited  Brandon  village  in  1796  and  was  so 
impressed  by  the  potential  of  the  mills  and  iron 
works  that  he  decided  to  settle  there.  He  bought 
half  of  the  mill  and  water  power  rights  in  the  vil¬ 
lage  and  began  the  manufacture  of  shovels  and 
other  tools  for  the  local  trade.  He  soon  after 
acquired  all  the  mills  and  water  rights.  Conant, 
together  with  his  brother-in-law,  Wait 


Broughton,  developed  a  new  type  of  blast  fur¬ 
nace  and  in  1820  began  production  of  the 
Conant  Stoves,  which  became  popular 
throughout  New  England.  The  furnace,  forge, 
and  outbuildings  were  clustered  around  the  falls, 
with  the  company  offices  (A30)  perched  on  a 
bridge  over  the  Neshobe  River.  Although  this 
c.1828  Federal  style  building,  now  the  Town 
Offices,  has  been  much  altered  over  the  years,  its 
twin  end  chimneys  and  gable  fanlight  remain  to 
indicate  its  age. 

While  engaged  in  developing  his  mills  and 
iron  works,  Conant  also  worked  at  the  building 
trade.  He  is  credited  with  building  a  wooden 
vernacular  Federal  style  house  (A217,  1799) 
which  later  became  the  home  of  naval  hero  Capt. 
Daniel  Farrington.  Conant  used  brick  for  his 
own  home  (A16,  1802),  embellishing  it  with  such 
Federal  style  details  as  entry  fans,  keystoned  fan¬ 
lights  in  each  gable,  and  arched  wall  panels. 

In  1818,  Conant  built  a  brick  tavern  (A201, 
remodeled  c.1850)  on  the  stage  road  west  of  his 
home.  It  may  have  served  the  whiskey  that 
R.  Button  is  reputed  to  have  distilled  in  a  small 
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Located  on  the  hill  just  above  Royal  Blake’s  Forestdale  iron 
furnace  and foundry  were  Blake’s  stone  house  ( 42,  c.1840),  a 
modest  wooden  Greek  Revival  style  company  office  (41, 
c.  1850)  next  door,  and  across  the  road  Grace  Episcopal 
Church  (38).  Built  in  1853  by  Blake,  the  church  served  as  a 
summer  chapel for  the  Episcopalian  congregation  which  met 
regularly  in  Blake’s  home. 

c.1820  brick  building  (A195)  on  Furnace  Street. 
After  1830,  Button  sold  his  distillery,  Conant 
closed  his  tavern,  and  both  became  devout  Bap¬ 
tists  active  in  the  statewide  Temperance 
movement. 

Conant  supervised  and  largely  financed  the 
construction  in  1832  of  the  new  brick  Baptist 
church  (A233)  with  its  shallow,  round  arch  wall 
panels.  The  Congregationalists  had  just  com¬ 
pleted  their  new  church  (A187)  the  year  before. 

It  also  has  shallow  wall  panels,  but  in  the  pointed 
Gothic  style  rather  than  the  rounded  Federal 
style.  About  the  same  year,  a  member  of  the  Par- 
menter  family  had  a  3  story  store  (A78)  erected 
with  keystoned,  round  arch  wall  panels  across 
Central  Square  from  the  Congregational 
Church.  A  family  of  local  tanners  and  mer¬ 
chants,  the  Parmenters  owned  at  least  two  other 
brick  buildings  as  homes,  one  (A79,  c.1840)  next 
door  to  the  store  and  one  (A221,  c.1805)  on  Pearl 
Street. 

THE  FORESTDALE  FURNACE  began  to 
compete  with  the  Conant  iron  works  as  early  as 
1810  on  a  site  about  four  miles  northeast  of  the 
village  near  the  iron  ore  beds.  Royal  Blake  pur¬ 
chased  the  furnace  in  1830  and  ran  an  iron 
manufactory  there  for  over  twenty  years.  The 


John  Howe,  Jr.,  one  of  the  principals  of  the  Brandon 
Car  Wheel  Company,  lived  in  this  commodious  brick  home 
(A42)  when  he  reorganized  that  company  into  the  Howe 
Scale  Company  in  1857.  Notable for  its  original  veranda 
supported  by  Doric  columns,  Howe’s  house  was  acquired 
around  1900  as  an  annex for  the  Brandon  Inn  (A41). 

remains  of  the  works,  now  a  State-owned 
Historic  Site,  include  an  immense  stone  furnace 
(39)  where  fires  regularly  burned  for  over  100 
days  to  melt  a  batch  of  iron  ore  into  pig  iron 
ingots. 

As  part  of  his  enterprise,  Blake  built  a  com¬ 
pany  office  (41,  c.1850),  store  (40,  c.1850),  and 
cottages  for  his  workers.  On  a  hill  across  the  road 
from  the  furnace,  his  own  home  (42)  was  built 
c.1840  of  local  stone,  reputedly  laid  by  Welsh 
masons.  A  portion  of  this  Greek  Revival  style 
house  served  as  a  site  for  Episcopal  worship  until 
Blake  had  the  delicate  Gothic  Revival  style 
Grace  Episcopal  Chapel  (38)  built  nearby  in 
1853.  Although  the  iron  industry  in  Forestdale 
was  never  as  productive  as  the  Conant  iron 
works,  a  thriving  settlement  of  workers  and 
tradesmen  developed  between  1810  and  1850 
along  what  are  today  VT  routes  73  and  53.  It 
was  here  that  in  1834  the  first  electric  motor  was 
invented  by  mechanics  Thomas  Davenport  and 
Orange  Smalley  in  a  small  shop,  since  moved 
and  enlarged  into  a  home  (48,  c.1825). 

While  Forestdale  prospered,  E.  D.  Seldon 
developed  the  foremost  marble  processing  center 
in  Brandon.  Marble  sawing  began  in  the  village 
as  early  as  1811,  but  Seldon  considerably 
advanced  the  industry  when  he  purchased  both 
the  most  promising  quarries  and  a  large  marble 
mill  on  the  upper  falls  of  the  Neshobe  River. 
Evidence  of  the  fine  marble  work  produced  in 
Selden’s  mill  can  be  seen  in  the  balustraded 
marble  porch  on  his  nearby  Greek  Revival  style 
home  (20,  c.1850)  and  a  translucent  white 
marble  pulpit  he  donated  to  the  Congregational 
Church  (A187)  when  it  was  remodeled  in  1858. 
Locally  finished  marble  was  also  used  for  the  all¬ 
marble  home  (A14,  1849)  of  Chauncey  W. 
Conant,  a  son  of  John  Conant  and  a  partner  in 
the  family  businesses. 
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A  rare  example  of  a  mid  19th  century  two-family  house,  this 
double  house  (A122)has  entries  decorated  with  variations  of 
ornamental  Greek  Revival  style fretwork. 


Transporting  Brandon  marble  and  iron  goods 
overland  to  Lake  Champlain  or  the  Connecticut 
River  had  always  been  expensive  and  an  obstacle 
to  expansion  of  business.  John  Conant  recog¬ 
nized  this  and  as  early  as  1828  was  involved  in  an 
unsuccessful  Otter  Creek  Canal  and  Railway 
venture.  As  railroads  in  New  York  and  New 
England  were  completed  and  thus  improved 
transportation  for  competitors,  Conant’s  son, 
John  A.  Conant,  became  the  largest  shareholder 
in  the  Rutland  and  Burlington  Railroad  (com¬ 
pleted  1849).  He  ensured  the  line  would  not 
bypass  Brandon  village.  The  Conants  also 
secured  the  contract  to  produce  the  carriages  of 
the  rolling  stock  for  the  railroad. 

THE  RAILROAD  AGE  demanded  many 
changes  in  the  industries  of  Brandon.  A  rail  con¬ 
nection  to  distant  markets  was  not  enough  to 
reverse  the  trend  in  iron  goods  production  that 
made  small  water-powered  iron  furnaces  and 
manufactories  obsolete.  After  fulfilling  the  lucra¬ 
tive  railroad  contract,  the  Conants  wisely  sold 
their  iron  works  and  water  rights  in  1850.  The 
new  owners,  the  Brandon  Iron  and  Car  Wheel 
Company,  purchased  the  ailing  Forestdale  Fur¬ 
nace,  but  the  market  for  their  iron  goods  evapo¬ 
rated  after  the  rolling  stock  produced  by  the 
Conants  fell  apart  within  three  years.  The  com¬ 
pany  quickly  diversified  into  marketing  the 
kaolin  from  its  mines  and  the  by-products  of  iron 
manufacture  to  produce  brick,  tile,  and  paints. 
Two  buildings,  the  former  Conant  office  (A30) 
and  the  Car  Wheel  machine  shop  (A192), 
remain  from  the  once  extensive  works. 

It  was  in  the  machine  shop  of  the  Brandon 
Car  Wheel  Company  that  the  “Howe”  scale  was 
first  developed  by  two  machinists,  F.  M.  Strong 
and  Thomas  Ross.  In  1857,  John  Howe,  Jr.  pur¬ 
chased  the  machinists’  1856  patents,  and  turned 
the  Brandon  Iron  and  Car  Wheel  Company  into 
a  manufacturer  of  scales.  Howe  lived  close  to  the 
works  in  a  substantial  brick  building  (A42) 
opposite  Central  Square  on  Park  Street.  Built 
c.1850  in  a  temple  front  form  of  the  Greek 
Revival  style,  his  house  is  notable  for  its  full  front 


The  home  of  Rodney  V.  Marsh  ( A224 j,  built  in  1851-52,  is 


well  known  for  its  ornate  Greek  Revival  detailing  including 
elaborately  carved  fluted  Ionic  columns  carrying  the  projecting 
pediment  and  an  imposing  sidehall  entry  way.  Marsh  was  an 
avid  abolitionist,  and  his  home  reputedly  was  a  stop  on  the 
Underground  Railroad,  which  smuggled  slaves  to  Canada  and 
freedom. 

veranda  supported  by  fluted  Doric  columns. 
Although  Howe  declared  bankruptcy,  demand 
for  the  scales  and  a  successful  reorganization  of 
the  company  made  Howe  Scales  the  economic 
mainstay  of  Brandon  until  the  firm  moved  to 
Rutland  in  1877. 

At  mid  century,  as  industries  adapted  to  the 
new  demands  and  opportunities  of  railroad 
transport,  Brandon  village  continued  to  grow. 
Cottages  and  multi-family  dwellings  were  built 
along  Franklin,  Carver,  Rossiter,  Church,  and 
Canada  (now  Maple)  Streets  to  house  the  Cana¬ 
dians,  Irish,  and  others  who  labored  in  the  mines 
and  machine  shops.  A  Greek  Revival  style  two- 
family  house  (A123)  at  13-15  Franklin  Street 
dates  from  this  period.  A  vernacular  multi¬ 
family  dwelling  (C2,  c.1860)  can  be  seen  on 
Church  Street.  Five  small,  sidehall  plan,  ver¬ 
nacular  Greek  Revival  style  dwellings  (Bl,  B2, 

B3,  B4,  B7;  c.1870)  are  grouped  on  Rossiter 
Street  just  up  from  Depot  Street.  All  five  share 
nearly  identical  entries  with  pilasters  and  a 
modillion  cornice.  Several  were  evidently  rental 
units  owned  by  John  L.  Barker,  who  lived  nearby 
on  Carver  Street  in  a  cube-form  Italianate  style 
home  (A161,  c.1865). 

Many  wealthy  residents  built  their  homes 
along  Pearl  and  Park  streets.  John  Gilbert, 
owner  of  the  Brandon  Car  Company,  which 
made  car  bodies  for  the  wheel  carriages  pro¬ 
duced  at  the  car  wheel  company,  lived  on  Park 
Street  in  a  c.1845  Greek  Revival  style  house 
(A72)  to  which  he  added  a  pair  of  side  porches 
with  Gothic  columns.  Brandon  attorney  and 
State  Representative  Rodney  V.  Marsh  built  his 
home  (A224)  on  Pearl  Street  in  1851-52.  One  of 
the  most  elaborate  examples  of  Greek  Revival 
domestic  architecture  in  Vermont,  this  mansion 
has,  among  other  features,  a  pedimented, 
monumental  portico  with  Ionic  columns 
modeled  after  the  Erechtheum  of  Athens.  Marsh 
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The  Brandon  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  (A128)  stands  on 
Central  Square  and  is  an  excellent  example  of  the  Romanesque 
style  executed  in  wood.  When  built  in  1876  by  the  archi¬ 
tects  George  and  Clinton  Smith  of  Middlebury,  it  was 
fashionably  trimmed  with  yellow,  olive,  black,  and  brown 
paint. 

was  an  avid  abolitionist,  and  his  home  is  reputed 
to  have  been  a  stop  on  the  Underground  Rail¬ 
road  bringing  slaves  to  freedom.  As  the  Civil 
War  approached,  the  Brandon  militia,  the  Allen 
Greys,  drilled  in  Central  Square  and  practiced 
marching  up  and  down  Pearl  and  Park  streets  in 
front  of  the  homes  of  the  elite. 

DURING  AND  AFTER  THE  CIVIL  WAR, 
Brandon  continued  to  prosper.  John  A.  Conant, 
the  more  business-oriented  of  John  Conant’s  two 
sons,  had  a  Greek  Revival  style  commercial 
block  (A31)  built  c.1860  on  property  the  family 
had  retained  next  to  the  old  office  of  the  iron 
works  on  the  bridge  over  the  Neshobe.  In  1861, 
the  Brandon  Town  Hall  (A22)  was  erected.  At 
the  time  it  was  considered  one  of  the  most 
elaborate  and  expensive  municipal  buildings  in 
the  state.  Its  monumental  portico  includes  two 
freestanding  side  columns  much  like  the 
building  type  it  emulates— a  Greek  temple. 
Work  on  the  Gothic  Revival  style  St.  Thomas 
Episcopal  Church  (A19)  was  completed  in  1863. 
Bishop  John  Henry  Hopkins,  an  influential 
advocate  of  the  Gothic  Revival  style  for  Epis¬ 
copal  churches,  designed  the  structure.  The 
church  is  similar  in  plan  and  materials  to  other 
Hopkins’  designs  like  Trinity  Episcopal  Church 
in  the  City  of  Rutland. 

As  commerce  and  public  activity  increased, 
many  new  homes  in  the  popular  Second  Empire 
and  Italianate  styles  appeared  on  Park  and  other 
streets  in  the  village.  One  home  (A65)  on  Park 
Street  was  built  c.1865  in  the  French  Second 


The  chimney  and furnace  of  the  Newton  and  Thompson 
Manufacturing  Company  (33)  date from  an  1881  rebuilding 
of  the  plant  after  a  series  of fires,  and  likely  are  the  oldest  por¬ 
tion  of  this  industrial  complex.  This  company  had  mills  and 
timberland  in  nearby  Leicester,  Goshen,  and  Pittsford,  as  well 
as  Brandon.  Alexander  Newton,  co-founder  of  the  concern, 
lived  near  the  Brandon  works  in  Royal  Blake’s  old  home. 

Empire  style  with  a  3  story,  Mansard-roofed 
tower  and  scroll-sawn  trim  around  the  windows. 
On  the  other  side  of  the  street,  a  prominent  mer¬ 
chant,  E.  J.  Bliss,  had  another  French  Second 
Empire  style  home  (A53)  built  c.1870.  About 
1865,  Edward  C.  Thompson  commissioned  both 
a  home  and  carriage  barn  (A95)  on  High  Street 
with  characteristic  Italianate  style  cube-like 
forms,  cornice  brackets,  and  cupolas.  Thompson 
was  co-partner  in  the  Newton  and  Thompson 
Manufacturing  Company  which  became  the 
major  employer  in  Forestdale  after  the  demise  of 
the  iron  furnace.  Established  in  1856  to  produce 
wooden  boxes,  spools,  and  molds,  this  firm 
suffered  a  number  of  fires  until  its  plant  was 
rebuilt  in  1881  on  the  present  site.  Still  in  opera¬ 
tion  today,  the  plant  complex  (33)  contains 
several  structures  dating  from  the  1881 
rebuilding. 

While  wealthy  individuals  commissioned 
stylish  new  homes,  tradesmen  and  laborers  in 
the  village  also  had  new  homes  built  for  their 
growing  families.  Large,  2  Vi  story,  sidehallplan 
homes  (e.g.  61,  64;  c.1870)  with  simple  Greek 
Revival  style  entries  were  built  on  the  hillside 
behind  the  Brandon  Seminary  (now  demol¬ 
ished)  north  of  the  Town  Hall.  Modest  homes 
with  a  mixture  of  Greek  Revival  and  Italianate 
style  elements  were  built  along  Depot  (now 
Church)  Street.  The  Irish  and  Canadian 
Catholics  of  Brandon  raised  funds  to  build  a  rec¬ 
tory,  a  school,  and  a  new  church  (to  replace  a 
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The  Smith  Block  (A188),  also  known  as  the  Briggs  Block, 
dominates  the  west  side  of  Center  Street.  Built  in  1889  to 
replace  another  commercial  block  that  had  burned  down  the 
year  before,  this  building  was  recently  restored  to  its  original 
appearance. 

frame  structure  on  Canada  Street).  The  rectory 
(A145),  completed  in  1870  on  Carver  Street,  is  a 
substantial  brick  Italianate  style  building.  In 
1878,  a  small  chapel  was  erected  to  one  side  of 
the  rectory,  and  in  1880  a  brick  parochial  school 
(A148)  was  built  across  the  street.  Finally,  in 
1881,  a  new  High  Victorian  Gothic  style  church, 
St.  Mary’s  (A146),  was  built  onto  the  front  of  the 
chapel.  Residents  on  Depot  Street,  which  inter¬ 
sects  Carver  at  St.  Mary’s,  soon  renamed  their 
street  Church  Street. 

The  Howe  Scale  Company  moved  to  Rutland 
in  1877,  but  industries  such  as  Christie’s 
Foundry,  Newton  and  Thompson,  several 
marble  companies,  and  several  paint  companies 
continued  to  fuel  the  local  economy.  A  portion  of 
the  Howe  Scale  site  at  the  village  falls  became 
the  home  for  a  sizeable  lumber  business.  The 
Gipson  Lumber  Company  office  (A29),  an 
unusually  long  office/storage  building  on  that 
site,  dates  from  the  turn  of  the  century.  The 
Brandon  Kaolin  and  Paint  Company  operated  a 
plant  near  the  old  iron  ore  beds;  a  tenant’s  home 
(23,  c.1850)  owned  by  Orange  Smalley,  one  of 
the  inventors  of  the  electric  motor  and  then  a 
foreman  at  the  plant,  remains  not  far  from  the 
kaolin  and  ochre  pits  mined  by  the  company. 
Around  1900,  the  Green  Mountain  Marble 
Company  erected  a  marble  mill  and  finishing 
shops  (84,  c.1900)  southwest  of  Brandon  village. 
In  1909,  the  Vermont  Marble  Company  pur¬ 
chased  several  inactive  marble  properties,  ran  a 
marble  mill  next  to  the  railroad  line,  and  built 
an  all-marble  power  substation  (85,  c.1915)  near 
one  of  its  quarries. 


This  farm  (88 ),  one  of  many  in  the fertile  Otter  Creek  Valley, 
was  first  settled  in  the  1 780s.  It  was  taken  over  in  1878  by  the 
Dean  family.  Several  of  the  barns  date from  the  early  20th  cen¬ 
tury,  when  cattle  raising  and  breeding  were  an  important  part 
of  the  Brandon  economy. 

The  continued  vitality  of  the  village  during 
this  period  is  expressed  in  the  construction  of 
such  public  buildings  as  the  1888  Fire  Station 
(A23)  with  Queen  Anne  detailing  and  a  fire- 
wagon  weathervane.  On  Center  Street  the 
imposing  Smith  Commercial  Block  (A188)  of 
1889  replaced  the  Simonds  block  which  had 
been  consumed  by  fire  the  year  before.  Its  richly 
embellished  cast  iron  storefronts  and  carved 
marble  window  lintels  make  it  one  of  the  out¬ 
standing  commercial  blocks  in  the  county. 

DAIRYING  AND  LIVESTOCK  BREEDING 
on  large  farms  also  contributed  to  the  prosperity 
of  the  village  and  became  important  pursuits  in 
the  last  quarter  of  the  19th  century.  Huge  cow 
barns  such  as  those  seen  on  the  Dean  Family 
Farm  (88)  stand  as  testaments  to  the  upsurge  of 
this  activity.  In  1875,  Charles  W.  Winslow,  a 
prominent  Brandon  breeder,  founded  the 
National  Ayrshire  Breeders  Association  which 
still  maintains  its  headquarters  in  the  town. 

In  1893,  an  acquaintance  of  Winslow,  Henry 
R.  C.  Watson  of  New  York  City,  bought  land  in 
Brandon  that  he  dubbed  Forest  Park  Farm. 

Here,  in  spring  and  summer,  he  bred  Morgans 
and  other  horses  for  harness  racing  on  a  track, 
the  partial  outline  of  which  can  still  be  seen 
between  U.S.  Route  7  and  Town  Highway  7 
north  of  the  village.  The  Brandon  Town  Fair, 
underwritten  by  this  wealthy  man-of-leisure,  was 
organized  and  originally  held  on  the  grounds. 
Only  the  large  brood  mares’  barn  (11,  1904)  and 
a  few  sheds  remain  from  this  once  extensive 
stock  farm. 

Another  wealthy  individual,  Albert  G.  Farr, 
also  made  Brandon  his  summer  home.  The  son 
of  a  Brandon  resident,  Farr  amassed  his  fortune 
as  a  Chicago  banker  and  corporate  officer.  In 
1909,  he  commissioned  the  house  (A71)  on  Park 
Street  known  as  “The  Arches”  because  of  its 
prominent  arcaded  entry  pavilion.  Farr  also  had 
an  observatory  (15)  built  on  Mount  Pleasant, 
north  of  the  village,  with  similar,  oversized, 
round-arched  wall  openings. 
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Built  in  1 909 for  Albert  G.  Farr  of  Chicago,  “The  Arches” 

(A  71 )  was  the  last  great  home  erected  on  Park  Street.  His 
observatory  ( 15),  similar  in  style,  was  built  about  the  same 
time  on  top  of  Mount  Pleasant,  and  was  used  as  an  aerial 
observation  point  during  World  War  II. 

SEASONAL  RESIDENTS  as  well  as  travelers 
were  attracted  to  Brandon  by  its  cool  summers 
and  pastoral  allure.  Proximity  to  Lake  Hortonia, 
Lake  Dunmore,  and  Silver  Lake  in  neighboring 
towns  made  Brandon  village  an  ideal  place  to 
stay  for  summer  vacationers.  The  Brandon  Inn 
(A41),  an  imposing  gambrel  roofed  structure  of 
marble,  brick,  and  terra  cotta,  opened  its  doors 
to  travelers  in  1892  on  the  site  of  a  former  inn. 
Business  was  apparently  brisk  since  the  Inn  soon 
annexed  John  Howe’s  former  home  (A42)  next 
door  and  had  a  substantial  livery  stable  (A41a) 
built. 

The  scenic  assets  of  Brandon  also  succeeded 
in  attracting  a  State  institution  seeking  ther¬ 
apeutic  benefits  for  its  charges.  In  1914  the  State 
purchased  Forest  Park  Farm  from  Henry 
Watson’s  estate  and  in  1915  opened  the  Vermont 
State  School  for  Feeble  Minded  Children,  now 
the  Brandon  Training  School  (9).  The  brick 
Colonial  Revival  style  dormitories  and  service 
buildings  of  the  school  date  from  1918  to  1938 
and  stand  clustered  on  a  slight  rise  amid  maple 
and  pine  trees.  They  are  now  surrounded  by 
more  recent  facilities  built  to  provide  care  for  an 
increased  number  of  residents. 

Beyond  the  influx  of  summer  visitors, 

Brandon  village  felt  the  effects  of  new  social 
forces  in  other  ways.  In  1916,  the  women  of 
Brandon  packed  a  town  meeting  and  exercised 


The  Brandon  Training  School  (9),  like  many  other  State  insti¬ 
tutions  built  in  the  early  20th  century,  had  its  structures 
designed  in  the  Colonial  Revival  style.  Dormitory  D  (1918)  is 
characteristic  of  the  symmetrical  brick  dormitories  with  entry 
porches  and  copper-capped,  octagonal  cupolas. 

their  power  to  vote  to  authorize  $50,000  for  con¬ 
struction  of  a  new  high  school.  Completed  in 
1917,  the  Brandon  High  School  building  (68) 
became  known  for  its  balance  of  economy  and 
beauty,  its  classically  detailed  facade  “neither 
severely  plain  nor  frivolously  ornamental.”  After 
a  fire  on  Central  Square  in  1918,  three  new  brick 
commercial  blocks  (A38,  A39,  A40)  with  modest 
classical  details  and  cream  brick  facades  arose 
from  the  ashes.  One  (A40)  housed  the  latest 
entertainment  innovation— a  moving-picture 
theatre.  Automobiles  became  commonplace  on 
the  village  streets  by  1920,  and  Barker’s  service 
garage  (A193)  was  erected  in  1922  across  from 
the  Town  Hall  on  the  former  site  of  John 
Conant’s  grist  mill. 

Despite  some  remodeling  and  demolitions  to 
make  way  for  new  construction  since  World  War 
II,  the  town  of  Brandon  has  successfully  retained 
many  of  its  most  significant  historic  resources.  In 
the  areas  outside  the  village,  a  number  of  farm¬ 
houses  and  covered  bridges  remain  from  the 
early  19th  century,  as  well  as  working  livestock 
farms  of  the  early  20th  century.  Forestdale  con¬ 
tains  industrial,  residential,  and  community 
structures  dating  from  both  the  early  iron  works 
and  the  later  wood  products  manufactory. 
Brandon  village  is  unique,  with  two  greens  and 
wide,  radiating  avenues  lined  with  historic  and 
architecturally  significant  buildings.  In  recogni¬ 
tion  of  this  distinction,  the  village  has  been  listed 
almost  in  its  entirety  as  a  historic  district  in  the 
National  Register  of  Historic  Places.  The  suc¬ 
cessful  preservation  of  this  village,  together  with 
the  buildings  of  Forestdale  and  scattered  farms, 
will  ensure  that  a  wide  range  of  important  and 
beautiful  architecture  continues  to  enrich  the  life 
of  this  remarkable  town. 
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TOWN  OF  BRANDON  MAP 

Sites  Listed  in  the  State  Register  of  Historic  Places 
(Numbers  correspond  to  Register  listings  that  follow. 

For  A,  B ,  and  C ,  see  historic  district  maps.) 
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BRANDON  VILLAGE  AREA  MAP 

Sites  Listed  in  the  State  Register  of  Historic  Places 
(Numbers  correspond  to  Register  listings  that  follow. 

For  A,  B,  and  C,  see  historic  district  maps.) 


SOURCE:  U.S.  GEOLOGICAL  SURVEY  QUADRANGLES. 
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TOWN  OF  BRANDON 
Sites  Listed  in 
the  State  Register 
of  Historic  Places 
(For  locations  see  town, 
village  area,  and 
historic  districts  maps) 

1  Nathaniel  Fisk  Farm 

a.  House,  c.1810/c.1840 
Federal-Greek  Revival  style, 
Three-quarter  I-house,  brick. 
Features:  marble  lintels,  leaded 
glass  window,  transom,  sidelights, 
gable  fanlight,  Queen  Anne  porch. 

b.  Barn,  c.1880 

Features:  metal  silo,  wood  silo. 

c.  Shed,  c.1890 

d.  Barn,  c.1890 

2  House,  c.1850 
I-house. 

Features:  Italianate  porch. 
Related  barn,  Carriage  barn. 

3  House,  c.1850 

Greek  Revival  style,  sidehall 
plan,  Wi  stories. 

Features:  corner  and  entry 
pilasters,  sidelights,  entry 
entablature. 

Related  garage,  barn. 

Features:  transom. 

4  House,  c.1850 

Greek  Revival  style,  gable 
roof,  1 Vi  stories. 

Features:  corner  and  entry 
pilasters,  entry  entablature, 
sidelights. 

Related  barn. 

5  School,  c.1820 

Brick,  gable  roof,  1  Vi  stories. 
Features:  cupola. 

6  (Farm) 

a.  Pighouse,  c.1920 

b.  Slaughter  House,  c.1920 

c.  Pighouse,  c.1920 


Features:  metal  ventilator. 

7  House,  c.1810 
Cape  Cod. 

8  House,  c.1855 
Vernacular-Greek  Revival 
style,  sidehall  plan,  1  Vi  stories. 
Features:  entry  entablature, 
sidelights,  kneewall  window, 
entry  pilasters. 

Related  barn. 

9  Brandon  Training  School 

a.  Dormitory,  1921 

Colonial  Revival  style,  brick,  hip 
roof,  2  Vi  stories. 

Features:  porch,  sidelights, 
transom,  cupola,  marble,  flat 
arches. 

b.  Dormitory,  1929 

Colonial  Revival  style,  brick,  hip 
roof,  2  stories. 

Features:  distinctive  chimney, 
cupola,  flat  arches,  marble,  side¬ 
lights,  transom,  porch. 


c.  Dormitory,  1920 

Colonial  Revival  style,  brick,  hip 
roof,  2  stories. 

Features:  distinctive  chimney, 
cupola,  flat  arches,  marble,  side¬ 
lights,  transom,  porch. 

d.  Dormitory,  1939 

Colonial  Revival  style,  brick,  gable 
roof,  2  Vi  stories. 

Features:  cupola,  porch,  flat 
arches,  marble,  sidelights, 
transom. 

e.  Heating  Plant,  1918 
Brick. 

Features:  distinctive  chimney. 

f.  Laundry,  1918 

Colonial  Revival  style,  brick,  gable 
roof,  1  Vi  stories. 

Features:  flat  arches,  cupola. 

g.  Shop,  1921 

Colonial  Revival  style,  brick. 
Features:  flat  arches,  arcading, 
porch,  sidelights,  transom. 

10  House,  c.1865 
Gable  roof,  1  Vi  stories. 
Features:  Gothic  wall  dormer. 
Related  shop. 

Features:  cornice  brackets. 

11  Barn,  1904 
Gambrel  roof. 

Related  shed. 

12  House,  1790 
Cape  Cod. 

Features:  sidelights. 

13  House,  c.1845 

Greek  Revival  style,  Georgian 
plan. 

Features:  entry  pilasters,  side¬ 
lights,  entry  entablature. 

14  House,  c.1845 

Greek  Revival  style,  Georgian 
plan. 

Features:  entry  pilasters,  side¬ 
lights,  entry  entablature, 
marble. 

15  Observatory,  c.1910 
Neo-classica  Revival  style, 
Mansard  roof,  1  story. 

Features:  arcading,  round  arch 
window,  wall  pilasters,  cobble¬ 
stone  chimney. 

16  House,  c.1880 

Queen  Anne-Eastlake  style, 
mansard  roof,  2  stories. 
Features:  porch,  towers, 
stained  glass,  iron  cresting, 
shinglework,  applied 
woodwork. 


17  House,  c.1845 


Greek  Revival  style,  sidehall 
plan,  brick,  2Vi  stories. 
Features:  gable  window,  corner 
pilasters,  marble  lintels. 


18  House,  c.1850 

Greek  Revival  style,  sidehall 
plan,  2Vi  stories. 

Features:  entry  pilasters,  side¬ 
lights,  entry  entablature. 

19  Bridge,  c.1890 
Pony  truss. 

Features:  marble,  cast  iron. 

20  House,  c.1850 

Greek  Revival  style,  Pavilion 
with  ells. 

Features:  recessed  porch, 
recessed  balcony,  marble 
porch. 

21  House,  c.1905 

Queen  Anne  style,  jerkinhead 
roof,  2  stories. 

Features:  Queen  Anne 
window,  hood  moldings, 
Queen  Anne  porch,  porte 
cochere. 

Related  barn. 

Features:  metal  ventilator. 

22  House,  c.1850 
Gable  roof,  1  Vi  stories. 

23  House,  c.1850 
Gable  roof,  IV2  stories. 

24  House,  c.1820 
Vernacular-Greek  Revival 
style,  gable  roof,  1  Vi  stories. 
Features:  kneewall  window, 
full  entablature,  transom, 
entry  entablature,  entry 
pilasters,  marble. 

25  House,  c.1810 
Federal  style,  gable  roof,  2  V2 
stories. 

Features:  distinctive  chimney, 
entry  pilasters,  entry  entabla¬ 
ture,  transom,  sidelights. 

26  House,  c.1850 
Vernacular-Greek  Revival 
style,  sidehall  plan,  IV2  stories. 
Features:  full  entablature, 
paneled  corner  pilasters,  knee¬ 
wall  window,  Queen  Anne 
porch. 

27  House,  c.1900 
Gable  roof,  1 V2  stories. 
Features:  Queen  Anne  porch. 

28  House,  c.1890 
Gable  roof,  2  V2  stories. 
Features:  gable  screen,  Colo¬ 
nial  Revival  porch. 

29  School,  1926 


Neo-Classical  Revival  style, 
1  story. 

Features:  parapet,  name 
inscription,  porch. 


30  House,  c.1890 
Vernacular-Queen  Anne  style, 
gable  roof,  1 V2  stories. 

31  House,  c.1885 

Queen  Anne  style,  gable  roof, 
2  Vi  stories. 

Features:  Colonial  Revival 
porch,  distinctive  dormer, 
applied  woodwork,  shingle¬ 
work,  diagonal  boarding. 
Related  garage. 

32  House,  c.1925 

Vernacular-Tudor  Revival 
style,  gable  roof,  1 V2  stories. 
Features:  distinctive  dormer, 
recessed  porch,  distinctive 
chimney. 

Related  garage. 

Features:  cupola. 

33  Newton  &  Thompson 
Company 

a.  Industrial  Building,  c.1890 
Gable  roof,  1  story. 

b.  Shop,  c.1885 

Features:  distinctive  chimney. 

c.  Powerhouse,  c.1895 
Brick,  gable  roof,  1  story. 

Features:  distinctive  chimney,  date 
inscription,  marble. 

d.  Mill,  c.1910 
Gable  roof,  1  story. 

e.  Office,  c.1880 
Gable  roof,  1  story. 

Features:  door  hood. 

f.  Industrial  Building,  c.1910 
Gable  roof,  1  story. 

g.  Office,  c.1900 
1  story. 

Features:  falsefront. 

h.  Industrial  Building,  c.1910 
1  story. 

34  House,  c.1880 

Vernacular-Queen  Anne  style, 
gable  roof,  1 V2  stories. 
Features:  gable  screen,  barge- 
board,  bay  window,  applied 
woodwork. 

Related  stable. 

35  House,  c.1875 

Vernacular-Gothic  Revival 
style,  gable  roof,  1 V2  stories. 
Features:  hood  moldings,  bay 
window,  triangular  arch 
window,  segmental  arch 
window,  polychrome  slate, 
Italianate  porch. 

36  House,  c.1900 
Gable  roof,  1 V2  stories. 
Features:  Colonial  Revival 
porch. 

Related  garage. 

37  House,  c.1860 

Vernacular-Greek  Revival 
style,  Classic  Cottage. 
Features:  Queen  Anne  porch, 
bay  window,  full  entablature, 
shinglework. 

38  Church,  1853 
Gothic  Revival  style,  gable 
roof,  IV2  story. 

Features:  corner  pilasters, 
label  lintels,  pointed  arch 
window,  door  hood,  belfry. 
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39  Forestdale  Furnace, 


c.1830/c.1854 

Stone. 

Listed  in  the  National  Register  of 
Historic  Places 

40  House,  c.1850 
Greek  Revival  style,  gable 
roof,  2  x/i  stories. 

Features:  paneled  corner 
pilasters,  fretwork. 

41  House,  c.1850 
Greek  Revival  style,  gable 
roof,  1  Vi  stories. 

Features:  paneled  corner 
pilasters,  peaked  lintelboards. 

42  House,  c.1840 

Greek  Revival  style,  Georgian 
plan,  stone. 

Features:  sidelights,  entry 
entablature,  entry  pilasters. 
Related  carriage  barn. 

43  House,  1830 

Federal  style,  Three-quarter 
Georgian  plan. 

Features:  entry  pilasters, 
transom,  sidelights,  entry 
entablature. 

Related  barn. 

44  House,  c.1920 
Bungalow,  gable  roof,  1  Vi 
stories. 

Features:  porch,  stickwork, 
cobblestone. 

45  House,  c.1880 
Hip  roof,  2  stories. 

Features:  peaked  lintelboards, 
Queen  Anne  porch. 

46  House,  c.1880 
Vernacular-Italianate  style, 
gable  roof,  2  V2  stories. 
Features:  hood  moldings, 
Queen  Anne  porch. 

48  House,  c.1830 
Gable  roof,  2  stories. 

Features:  Queen  Anne  porch. 

49  Church,  c.1855 
Greek  Revival  style,  gable 
roof,  1  story. 

Features:  corner  pilasters,  full 
entablature,  belfry,  stained 
glass,  entry  pilasters,  entry 
entablature. 

50  School,  1892 
Vernacular-Queen  Anne  style, 
gable  roof,  1  story. 

Features:  shinglework,  date 
inscription,  rooffinial,  door 
hood,  sunburst,  belfry. 

51  House,  c.1885 
Gable  roof,  IV2  stories. 
Features:  Queen  Anne  porch. 
Related  barn. 


52  Barn,  c.1900 
Features:  cupola. 

Related  house. 

53  House,  c.1810 
Georgian  plan. 

Features:  Queen  Anne  porch. 

54  House,  c.1870 
Vernacular-Gothic  Revival 
style,  gable  roof,  IV2  stories. 
Features:  segmental  arch 
window,  distinctive  chimney, 
porch,  hood  moldings. 

55  House,  c.1790 
Cape  Cod. 

Features:  massive  central 
chimney,  transom. 

Related  barn,  shed. 

Features:  metal  ventilator. 

56  Barn,  c.1900 
Features:  metal  ventilator. 
Related  house. 

57  House,  c.1860 

Vernacular-Greek  Revival 
style,  sidehall  plan,  2  stories. 
Features:  entry  entablature, 
sidelights,  full  entablature, 
entry  pilasters. 

58  House,  c.1915 
Gable  roof,  1 V2  stories. 
Features:  Colonial  Revival 
porch. 

Related  garage. 

59  House,  c.1915 
Vernacular- Bungalow  style, 
jerkinhead  roof,  1  story. 
Features:  Bungalow  porch. 
Related  garage. 

60  House,  c.1860 
Vernacular-Greek  Revival 
style,  sidehall  plan,  IV2  stories. 
Features:  full  entablature,  bay 
window,  Queen  Anne  porch. 
Related  barn. 

61  House,  c.1860 
Sidehall  plan,  IV2  stories. 
Features:  entry  entablature. 
Related  garage. 

62  House,  c.1875 
Italianate  style,  2  stories. 
Features:  Italianate  porch,  bay 
window,  cornice  brackets,  dis¬ 
tinctive  lintelboards,  transom, 
enriched  frieze. 

63  House,  c.1870 
Sidehall  plan,  V/2  stories. 
Features:  entry  entablature. 

64  House,  c.1870 
Vernacular-Greek  Revival 
style,  gable  roof,  2  Vi  stories. 
Features:  entry  pilasters,  entry 
entablature. 

65  House,  c.1860 
Sidehall  plan,  IV2  stories. 
Features:  full  entablature, 
entry  entablature. 

Related  garage. 

66  House,  c.1860 
Vernacular-Greek  Revival 
style,  sidehall  plan,  V/2  stories. 
Features:  full  entablature, 
Queen  Anne  porch. 


67  House,  c.1885 

Vernacular-Queen  Anne  style, 
gable  roof,  V/2  stories. 
Features:  Queen  Anne  porch. 
Related  carriage  barn,  garage. 

68  School,  1917 
Neo-Classical  Revival  style, 
brick,  2  V2  stories. 

Features:  parapet,  name 
inscription,  hood  moldings, 
door  hood,  wall  pilasters. 

69  House,  c.1830 
Gable  roof,  1 V2  stories. 
Features:  Queen  Anne  porch, 
roof  finial,  wood  cresting. 
Related  barn. 

70  House,  c.1870 

Greek  Revival  style,  sidehall 
plan,  2V2  stories. 

Features:  entry  entablature, 
entry  pilasters,  corner 
pilasters,  full  entablature,  tri¬ 
angular  arch  window. 

Related  carriage  barn. 

71  House,  c.1920 
Bungalow  style,  hip  roof,  IV2 
stories. 

Features:  Bungalow  porch, 
rafter  tails. 

Related  garage. 

72  House,  c.1855 

Vernacular-Greek  Revival 
style,  sidehall  plan,  IV2  stories. 
Features:  entry  entablature, 
sidelights. 

Related  barn. 

74  House,  c.1855 
Classic  Cottage. 

Features:  kneewall  window. 

75  House,  c.1865 
Sidehall  plan,  IV2  stories. 
Features:  entry  entablature, 
transom. 

76  House,  c.1875 
Gable  roof,  1 V2  stories. 
Features:  door  hood. 

77  House,  c.1875 
Gable  roof,  1 V2  stories. 
Features:  Queen  Anne  porch, 
kneewall  window. 

78  House,  c.1830 
Three-quarter  Georgian  plan. 

79  House,  c.1875 
Gable  roof,  2  stories. 

Features:  Italianate  porch, 
transom,  distinctive  door. 

80  House,  c.1865 
Vernacular-Greek  Revival 
style,  Classic  Cottage. 
Features:  full  entablature, 
porch. 

81  House,  c.1850 
Classic  Cottage. 

Features:  kneewall  window, 
entry  entablature,  entry 
pilasters. 

82  House,  c.1880 
Gable  roof,  1 V2  stories. 
Features:  Queen  Anne  porch. 


83  House,  c.1890 
Classic  Cottage. 

Features:  Queen  Anne  porch, 
kneewall  window. 

Related  barn. 

84  Industrial  Building,  c.1900 

85  Powerhouse,  c.1900 
Stone,  2  stories. 

Features:  marble,  cast-iron, 
stone  lintels. 

86  Covered  Bridge,  1838 
Through  truss. 

Features:  Town  lattice  truss, 
marble. 

Listed  in  the  National  Register  of 
Historic  Places 

87  House,  c.1800 

Brick,  gable  roof,  2V2  stories. 
Features:  flat  arches,  distinc¬ 
tive  chimney. 

88  Dean  Farm 

a.  House,  c.1825 
Classic  Cottage. 

Features:  entry  entablature. 

b.  House,  c.1865 
Gable  roof,  1  Vi  stories. 

c.  Barn,  c.1840 
Features:  wood  silo,  metal 
ventilator. 

d.  Barn,  c.1920 

Features:  date  inscription,  wood 
silo. 

e.  Shed,  c.1920 

89  Covered  Bridge,  c.1840 
Through  truss. 

Features:  marble,  entry 
pilasters,  Town  Lattice  truss. 
Listed  in  the  National  Register  of 
Historic  Places 

90  Sanderson  Farm 

a.  House,  c.1850 
Vernacular-Greek  Revival  style, 
Georgian  plan. 

Features:  entry  pilasters,  entry 
entablature. 

b.  Shed,  c.1910 

c.  Barn,  c.1910 

d.  Barn,  c.1910 
Features:  wood  silo. 

e.  Shed,  c.1930 

91  House,  c.1835 
Federal-Greek  Revival  style, 
Georgian  plan. 

Features:  enriched  cornice, 
sidelights,  entry  pilasters. 

92  House,  c.1860 
Sidehall  plan,  2  stories. 
Features:  entry  entablature, 
entry  pilasters. 

Related  barn,  barn,  shed. 

93  House,  c.1860 

Greek  Revival  style,  sidehall 
plan,  W2  stories. 

Features:  corner  pilasters, 
entry  pilasters,  entry  entabla¬ 
ture,  peaked  lintelboards, 
Italianate  porch. 

94  House,  c.1820 
Vernacular-Federal  style, 
Georgian  plan,  hip  roof. 
Features:  entry  pilasters. 
Related  barn. 

95  House,  c.1820 
Georgian  plan. 

Features:  massive  central 
chimney. 

Related  barn,  barn,  shed. 
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BRANDON  VILLAGE 
HISTORIC  DISTRICT 


Listed  in  the  National  Register  of  Historic  Places 

Brandon  village  is  the  composite  of  almost  continuous  growth 
throughout  the  19th  century.  Substantial  homes  line  the  broad 
avenues  of  Pearl  and  Park  streets  while  commercial,  religious, 
and  civic  buildings  crowd  Center  Street  and  surround  Central 
Square.  The  historic  district  includes  good  examples  of  nearly 
every  19th  century  architectural  style  in  a  variety  of  forms  and 
with  exceptional  details. 


Central  Square 


Brandon  Inn  (All,  1892) 


Catholic  Rectory  (A146,  1870) 


(A14,  c.1840) 
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m  HISTORIC  BUILDING 

□  NON*CONTRIBUTING 
BUILDING 


SOURCE:  VT.  MAPPING  PROGRAM  ORTHOPHOTOS,  1975. 
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BRANDON  VILLAGE 
HISTORIC  DISTRICT 

Listed  in 

the  National  Register 
of  Historic  Places 

A1  House,  c.1890 
Gable  roof,  2  Vi  stories. 

A2  House,  c.1850 
Classic  Cottage. 

Features:  Colonial  Revival 
porch,  enriched  frieze. 


A3  House,  c.1880 


Italianate  style,  gable  roof,  214 
stories. 

Features:  round  window, 
Italianate  porch,  distinctive 
chimney,  cornice  brackets. 

A4  House,  c.1830 
Federal  style,  gable  roof,  2 
stories. 

Features:  gable  fanlight. 

A5  House,  c.1870 
Gable  roof,  1 14  stories. 
Features:  Queen  Anne  porch. 

A6  House,  c.1850 
Greek  Revival  style,  gable 
roof,  2  stories. 

Features:  Queen  Anne  porch, 
sidelights,  entry  entablature, 
entry  pilasters. 

A 7  Gas  Station,  c.1930 
Gable  roof. 

Features:  stepped  parapet. 

A8  House,  c.1843 
Greek  Revival  style,  sidehall 
plan,  2  stories. 

Features:  sidelights,  reveals, 
marble,  paneled  entry 
pilasters,  Queen  Anne  porch, 
fretwork. 

A9  House,  c.1880 
Gable  roof,  114  stories. 
Features:  Queen  Anne 
window. 

A10  House,  c.1870 
Gable  roof,  114  stories. 

All  House,  c.1890 
Brick,  jerkinhead  roof,  214 
stories. 

Features:  marble  lintels, 
bargeboard. 


A12  House,  c.1900 
Gable  roof,  2  stories. 

A13  House,  c.I800/c.l850 
Gable  roof,  214  stories. 

A14  House,  1849 
Greek  Revival  style,  stone, 
Georgian  plan. 

Features:  marble,  sidelights, 
entry  pilasters,  entry  entabla¬ 
ture,  fretwork,  entry  fanlight. 

A15  House,  c.1850 
Greek  Revival  style,  214 
stories. 

Features:  transom,  Italianate 
porch. 


A16  House,  1802 


A23  Fire  Station,  1888 
Queen  Anne  style,  brick,  2 14 
stories. 

Features:  tower,  round 
window,  segmental  arch 
window,  decorative  brickwork, 
gable  screen,  bargeboard. 

A24  House,  c.1860 
Greek  Revival  style,  sidehall 
plan,  114  stories. 

Features:  transom,  sidelights, 
entry  entablature,  entry 
pilasters,  corner  pilasters, 
Italianate  porch. 

A25  House,  c.1880 

Queen  Anne-Eastlake  style, 
gable  roof,  1 14  stories. 
Features:  Queen  Anne  porch, 
applied  woodwork,  hood 
moldings,  shinglework,  gable 
screen,  Queen  Anne  window. 

A26  House,  c.1905 
Queen  Anne  style,  gable  roof, 
2  stories. 

Features:  shinglework,  sun¬ 
burst,  Queen  Anne  porch,  bay 
window. 

A27  House,  c.1830 
Georgian  plan. 

Features:  distinctive  chimney, 
gable  fanlight. 


A3  7  Store,  c.1920 
Flat  roof,  1  story. 

A3 8  Commercial  Block,  1918 
Neo-Classical  Revival  Style, 

2  stories. 

Features:  flat  arches, 
keystones,  parapet,  wall 
pilasters,  date  inscription, 
door  hood. 

A3  9  Commercial  Block, 
c.1918 
2  stories. 

Features:  stone  lintels,  original 
storefront. 

A40  Commercial  Block,  1919 
Neo-Classical  Revival  Style, 

2  stories. 

Features:  enriched  cornice, 
granite,  stone  lintels,  date 
inscription,  wall  pilasters, 
parapet. 

A41  Inn,  1892 
Queen  Anne-Shingle  Style, 
brick,  gambrel  roof,  4  stories. 
Features:  rusticated  stone, 
marble,  terra  cotta,  stone 
lintels,  cast  iron,  distinctive 
dormers. 

A41a  Stable,  1892 
Queen  Anne  style. 

Features:  cupola. 


Federal  style,  brick,  Georgian 
plan. 

Features:  sidelights,  keystones, 
Colonial  Revival  porch,  gable 
fanlight,  entry  fan,  reveals, 
arched  wall  panels. 

A17  Servants  Quarters, 
c.1845 

Vernacular-Greek  Revival 
style,  brick,  gable  roof,  1 14 
stories. 

Features:  Queen  Anne  porch. 

A18  House,  c.1850 
Brick,  1*4  stories. 

Features:  wood  lintels. 

A19  Church,  1863 
Architect/builder:  John  Henry 
Hopkins. 

Gothic  Revival  style,  stone, 
gable  roof,  1  story. 

Features:  central  tower,  but¬ 
tresses,  stained  glass,  roof 
finials,  round  window,  pointed 
arch  window,  wood  cresting, 
limestone. 


A28  Barn,  c.1880 

A29  Office,  c.1900 
Vernacular-Italianate  style, 
flat  roof,  2  stories. 

Features:  cornice  brackets, 
falsefront,  Queen  Anne  porch. 

A30  Office,  c.1828 
Federal  style,  gable  roof,  2 14 
stories. 

Features:  gable  fanlight, 
keystones,  flat  arch,  cast-iron, 
distinctive  chimne  . 

A31  Commercial  Block, 
c.1850 

Greek  Revival  style,  brick,  2  54 
stories. 

Features:  stone  lintels, 
transom,  cornice  brackets, 
cast-iron. 

A3 2  Store,  c.1885 
Vernacular-Italianate  style, 
flat  roof,  1  story. 

Features:  cornice  brackets. 


A42  House,  c.1855 


Greek  Revival  style,  brick, 
sidehall  plan,  214  stories. 
Features:  full  entablature, 
corner  pilasters,  etched  glass 
window,  sidelights,  marble, 
transom,  Greek  Revival  style 
porch,  colonnade. 


A43  House,  c.1860 
Sidehall  plan,  1 54  stories. 
Features:  sidelights,  entry 
entablature,  bay  window, 
Italianate  porch. 


A20  House,  c.1840 
Vernacular-Federal  style, 
brick,  gable  roof,  214  stories. 
Features:  Italianate  porch, 
gable  fanlight,  tie  rod  ends. 

A21  House,  c.1840 
Vernacular-Greek  Revival 
style,  gable  roof,  214  stories. 
Features:  entry  entablature, 
entry  pilasters,  gable  fanlight, 
Queen  Anne  porch,  bay 
window. 

A22  Town  Hall,  1861 
Architect/builder:  John  A. 
Conant. 

Greek  Revival  style,  brick. 
Features:  marble  lintels, 
monumental  portico,  full 
entablature,  wall  pilasters, 
transom,  entry  pilasters. 


A33  Commercial  Block, 
c.1885 

Queen  Anne  style,  2  stories. 
Features:  marble,  beltcourse, 
segmental  arch  window, 
decorative  brickwork. 

A34  Store,  1950 
Flat  roof,  1  story. 

A35  Commercial  Block,  1950 
Features:  marble,  quoins. 

A36  Store,  c.1880 
Flat  roof,  2  stories. 

Features:  transom. 


A44  House,  c.1835 
Greek  Revival  style,  brick, 
gable  roof,  2 14  stories. 
Features:  stone  lintels. 

A45  House,  c.1835 
Federal  style,  Georgian  plan. 
Features:  flat  arches,  side¬ 
lights,  entry  fanlight,  leaded 
glass  window,  entry  columns, 
Palladian  window. 
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A46  House,  c.1860 
Gable  roof,  2  14  stories. 
Features:  bargeboard,  Queen 
Anne  porch. 

A47  House,  c.1840 
Greek  Revival  style,  sidehall 
plan,  2J4  stories. 

Features:  marble  lintels, 
Queen  Anne  porch. 


A48  House,  c.1855 


Greek  Revival  style,  sidehall 
plan,  214  stories. 

Features:  distinctive  chimney, 
flushboard  siding,  Gothic 
Revival  porch,  reveals,  fret¬ 
work,  entry  pilasters,  transom, 
etched  glass  window. 

A49  House,  c.1835/c.1920 
Federal  style,  Georgian  plan. 
Features:  entry  fanlight, 
columns,  keystones,  stone 
lintels. 

A50  House,  c.1865 
Gothic  Revival  style,  sidehall 
plan,  114  stories. 

Features:  bay  window,  door 
hood,  bargeboard. 

A51  House,  c.1850 

Greek  Revival  style,  Georgian 

plan. 

Features:  entry  pilasters,  side¬ 
lights,  entry  entablature, 
fretwork. 

A52  House,  c.1870 
French  Second  Empire  style, 
Mansard  roof,  214  stories. 
Features:  cornice  brackets,  dis¬ 
tinctive  lintelboards,  distinc¬ 
tive  dormer,  corner  pilasters, 
Italianate  porch,  transom, 
enriched  cornice,  hood 
moldings. 

A 53  House,  1887 
Sidehall  plan,  214  stories. 
Features:  cornice  brackets,  bay 
window,  wall  pilasters. 

A54  House,  c.1850 
Greek  Revival  style,  gable 
roof,  1J4  stories. 


A 55  House,  c.1875 


Gothic  Revival  style,  gable 
roof,  114  stories. 

Features:  distinctive  chimney, 
unusual  window,  Gothic  wall 
dormer,  Queen  Anne  porch. 


A66  House,  c.1855 
Greek  Revival  style,  sidehall 
plan,  214  stories. 

A67  House,  c.1850 
Greek  Revival  style,  sidehall 
plan,  214  stories. 

Features:  entry  pilasters,  side¬ 
lights,  transom. 

A68  House,  c.1870 
Gable  roof,  214  stories. 
Features:  cornice  brackets,  bay 
window. 

A69  House,  c.1850 
Gable  roof,  1 14  stories. 
Features:  bay  window. 

A70  House,  c.1850 
Greek  Revival  style,  gable 
roof,  114  stories. 

Features:  corner  pilasters, 
porch,  sidelights,  distinctive 
chimney. 


A56  House,  c.1875 
Gable  roof,  2 14  stories. 
Features:  cornice  brackets, 
transom,  sidelights,  bay 
window,  leaded  glass  window. 


A71  House,  1909 
Hip  roof,  2  stories. 

Features:  marble,  keystones, 
wall  pilasters,  ogee  roof,  porte 
cochere,  arcading. 


A57  House,  c.1850 

Greek  Revival  style,  Georgian 

plan. 

Features:  entry  pilasters, 
Queen  Anne  porch,  fretwork, 
entry  fanlight. 

A58  House,  c.1830 
Vernacular- Federal-Greek 
Revival  style,  Georgian  plan. 
Features:  gable  fanlight, 
transom,  sidelights. 


A72  House,  c.1845 
Greek  Revival  style,  sidehall 
plan,  214  stories. 

Features:  reveals,  keystones, 
gable  fan,  distinctive  chimney, 
Gothic  Revival  porch,  entry 
fan. 

A73  House,  c.1830 
Gable  roof,  2 14  stories. 
Features:  Italianate  porch. 


A59  Barn,  c.1870 
Features:  cupola,  marble. 

A60  House,  c.1880 
High  Victorian  Italianate 
style,  gable  roof,  214  stories. 
Features:  door  hood,  distinc¬ 
tive  dormer,  cornice  brackets, 
round  arch  window,  hood 
moldings. 

A61  House,  c.1840 
Greek  Revival  style,  sidehall 
plan,  114  stories. 

A62  House,  c.1855 
Italianate  style,  hip  roof,  2 
stories. 

Features:  Queen  Anne  porch, 
belvedere,  cornice  brackets, 
round  arch  window,  peaked 
lintelboards. 

A63  House,  c.1875 
Gothic  Revival  style,  gable 
roof,  114  stories. 

Features:  bay  window, 
Italianate  porch,  gable  screen. 

A64  House,  c.1870 
French  Second  Empire  style, 
Mansard  roof,  214  stories. 
Features:  cornice  brackets, 
round  arch  window,  marble, 
towers,  bay  window,  Queen 
Anne  porch,  distinctive  lin¬ 
telboards. 

A65  House,  c.1875 
Gable  roof,  2 14  stories. 
Features:  gable  fan,  Queen 
Anne  porch. 


A74  House,  c.1865 
Gable  roof,  2 14  stories. 
Features:  bay  window,  Queen 
Anne  porch. 

A 75  House,  c.1845 
Greek  Revival  style,  sidehall 
plan,  214  stories. 

Features:  Colonial  Revival 
porch,  entry  fan,  gable  fan, 
reveals,  keystones,  sidelights, 
entry  columns. 


A76  House,  c.1845 


Vernacular-Greek  Revival - 
Eastlake  style,  gable  roof,  2 14 
stories. 

Features:  tower,  door  hood, 
gable  fan,  keystones,  Queen 
Anne  porch,  roof  finial, 
applied  woodwork. 


A 77  House,  c.1910 
Jerkinhead  roof,  2  stories. 
Features:  bay  window. 

A78  Store,  c.1830 

Federal  style,  brick,  gable  roof 

3}4  stories. 

Features:  gable  fanlight, 
keystones,  arched  wall  panels, 
stone  lintels,  cast-iron  porch. 

A79  House,  c.1840 
Federal-Greek  Revival  style, 
brick,  gable  roof,  2 14  stories. 
Features:  distinctive  chimney, 
decorative  brickwork,  gable 
fanlight,  distinctive  dormer. 

A80  House,  c.1850 
Greek  Revival  style,  gable 
roof,  2  stories. 

Features:  transom. 

A81  House,  c.1850 
Federal-Greek  Revival  style, 
brick,  sidehall  plan,  214 
stories. 

Features:  decorative  brick¬ 
work,  marble,  triangular 
window,  keystones,  flat  arch, 
entry  fanlight,  sidelights, 
round  arch  window,  distinctive 
dormer,  leaded  glass  window, 
Colonial  Revival  porch,  gable 
fanlight. 

A82  House,  c.1840 

Greek  Revival  style,  Georgian 

plan. 

Features:  fretwork,  transom, 
Queen  Anne  porch,  sidelights, 
gable  fan. 

A83  House,  c.1855 
Greek  Revival  style,  gable 
roof,  2  stories. 

Features:  sidelights. 

A84  House,  c.1845 
Greek  Revival  style,  sidehall 
plan,  114  stories. 

Features:  peaked  lintelboards. 

A85  House,  c.1865 
I-house. 

Features:  distinctive  door 

A86  House,  c.1860 
Gable  roof,  2  stories. 

Features:  bargeboard,  gable 
fan. 

A87  House,  c.1885 
Queen  Anne  style,  gable  roof, 
214  stories. 

Features:  side  tower,  roof 
finial,  applied  woodwork,  sun¬ 
burst,  bargeboard,  gable 
screen. 

A88  House,  c.1870 
Gable  roof,  1 14  stories. 

A89  House,  c.1860 
Gable  roof,  1 14  stories. 
Features:  Queen  Anne  porch. 

A90  House,  c.1870 
Gable  roof,  1 14  stories. 
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A91  Duplex,  c.1880 


Queen  Anne  style,  gable  roof, 
1A  stories. 

Features:  Queen  Anne  porch, 
sunburst,  applied  woodwork. 

A92  House,  c.1860 
Gable  roof,  1  lA  stories. 
Features:  Queen  Anne  porch. 

A93  House,  c.1870 
Gable  roof,  2XA  stories. 

A94  House,  c.1865 
Gable  roof,  1 XA  stories. 
Features:  Queen  Anne  porch. 

A 95  House,  c.1870 
Italianate  style,  2  stories. 
Features:  belvedere,  cornice 
brackets,  door  hood,  porch, 
round  arch  window,  enriched 
frieze,  decorative  lintelboards. 

A95a  Carriage  Barn,  c.1870 
Italianate  style,  hip  roof. 
Features:  round  window, 
belvedere,  cornice  brackets. 

A96  House,  c.1850 
Greek  Revival  style,  sidehall 
plan,  1 V2  stories. 

Features:  Queen  Anne  porch. 

A97  House,  c.1850 
Sidehall  plan,  V/2  stories. 
Features:  Bungalow  porch. 

A98  House,  c.1850 
Greek  Revival  style,  sidehall 
plan,  V/2  stories. 

Features:  entry  entablature. 

A99  House,  c.1930 
Gable  roof,  1 V2  stories. 

A100  House,  c.1830 
Federal-Greek  Revival  style, 
Three-quarter  I-house. 
Features:  entry  pilasters,  entry 
entablature,  Queen  Anne 
porch. 

A101  House,  c.1850 
Gable  roof,  2  V2  stories. 
Features:  full  entablature. 

A102  House,  c.1880 

V/2  stories. 

Features:  sunburst. 

A103  House,  c.1920 
Gable  roof,  1  XA  stories. 

A104  House,  c.1860 
Classic  Cottage. 


A105  House,  c.1880 
Vernacular-Queen  Anne  style, 
gable  roof,  2  A  stories. 
Features:  Queen  Anne  porch, 
applied  woodwork. 

A106  House,  c.1885 
Gable  roof,  2  lA  stories. 
Features:  Colonial  Revival 
porch. 


A107  House,  c.1870 


Greek  Revival  style,  sidehall 
plan,  VA  stories. 

Features:  transom,  sidelights, 
marble,  bay  window,  entry 
entablature,  entry  pilasters. 

A108  House,  c.1865 
Gable  roof,  1  lA  stories. 
Features:  bay  window. 

A109  House,  c.1840 
Gable  roof,  VA  stories. 

A110  House,  c.1870 
Gable  roof,  1 XA  stories. 
Features:  bargeboard,  entry 
entablature. 

Alll  House,  c.1850 
Gable  roof,  sidehall  plan,  VA 
stories. 

Features:  entry  entablature, 
bargeboard. 

A112  House,  c.1850 

Vernacular-Greek  Revival 
style,  sidehall  plan,  1 A  stories. 

A113  House,  c.1870 
Gable  roof,  2  A  stories. 

All 4  House,  c.1865 
Gable  roof,  1  XA  stories. 
Features:  Queen  Anne  porch. 


A115  House,  c.1870 


French  Second  Empire  style, 
Mansard  roof,  2  stories. 
Features:  Italianate  porch,  dis¬ 
tinctive  lintelboards,  poly¬ 
chrome  slate,  enriched  entab¬ 
lature,  distinctive. 


A115a  Carriage  Barn,  c.1870 
French  Second  Empire  style, 
jerkinhead  roof. 

Features:  cornice  brackets, 
belvedere,  roof  finials,  round 
arch  window,  distinctive 
dormer. 

All 6  House,  c.1860 
Greek  Revival  style,  sidehall 
plan,  VA  stories. 

Features:  Queen  Anne  porch. 

All 7  House,  c.1860 
Sidehall  plan,  VA  stories. 

A118  House,  c.1865 
Sidehall  plan,  2  lA  stories. 

All 9  House,  c.1850 
Sidehall  plan,  VA  stories. 

A120  House,  c.1845 
Greek  Revival  style,  sidehall 
plan,  2  A  stories. 

Features:  entry  entablature, 
round  arch  window. 

A121  House,  c.1870 
Sidehall  plan,  2  lA  stories. 
Features:  entry  entablature. 

A122  Duplex,  c.1850 
Greek  Revival  style,  gable 
roof,  2  lA  stories. 

Features:  distinctive  chimney, 
sidelights,  entry  pilasters, 
fretwork. 

A123  House,  c.1845 
Gable  roof,  1  lA  stories. 

A124  House,  c.1850 
Greek  Revival  style,  gable 
roof,  2  XA  stories. 

Features:  sidelights,  entry 
pilasters,  corner  pilasters, 
entry  entablature. 

A125  House,  c.1860 
Gable  roof,  1  lA  stories. 
Features:  marble,  Queen  Anne 
porch. 

A126  House,  c.1840 
Sidehall  plan,  VA  stories. 
Features:  Italianate  porch. 

A127  Parsonage,  c.1870 
Vernacular-Italianate  style, 
hip  roof,  2  stories. 

Features:  enriched  frieze,  hood 
moldings. 

A128  Church,  1876 
Architect/Builder:  Clinton 
Smith 

Romanesque  style,  gable  roof, 
2  stories. 

Features:  belfry,  round 
window,  hood  moldings, 
stained  glass,  side  tower,  gable 
fan,  round  arch  window,  flush- 
board  siding,  distinctive  door, 
distinctive  lintelboards. 

A129  House,  c.1860 
Greek  Revival-Italianate  style, 
sidehall  plan,  2  stories. 
Features:  cornice  brackets, 
entry  entablature,  entry 
pilasters. 

A130  House,  c.1865 
Vernacular-Italianate  style, 
gable  roof,  2  XA  stories. 

Features:  door  hood. 


A131  House,  c.1870 


Italianate  style,  hip  roof,  2 
stories. 

Features:  belvedere,  round 
arch  window,  hood  moldings, 
cornice  brackets,  round 
window,  bay  window, 
Italianate  porch. 

A132  House,  c.1870 
Gable  roof,  2  stories. 

A133  House,  c.1860 
Greek  Revival  style,  sidehall 
plan,  VA  stories. 

Features:  entry  entablature. 

A134  House,  c.1865 
Gable  roof,  2  stories. 

Features:  Queen  Anne  porch, 
peaked  lintelboards. 

A135  House,  c.1865 
Sidehall  plan,  VA  stories. 

A136  House,  c.1865 
Sidehall  plan,  1  XA  stories. 
Features:  Queen  Anne  porch. 

A137  House,  c.1870 
Italianate  style,  gable  roof,  2  V2 
stories. 

Features:  Italianate  porch, 
corner  pilasters,  sidelights, 
transom. 

A138  House,  c.1870 
Gable  roof,  1  Vi  stories. 
Features:  Queen  Anne  porch. 

A139  House,  c.1880 
Gable  roof,  1 A  stories. 
Features:  Queen  Anne  porch. 


A140  House,  c.1865 


Gable  roof,  VA  stories. 
Features:  distinctive  door. 
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A141  House,  c.1865 

Vernacular-Italianate  style, 
gable  roof,  1  Vi  stories. 

Features:  cornice  brackets, 
polychrome  slate,  round  arch 
window. 

A142  House,  c.1870 
Gable  roof,  2Vi  stories. 
Features:  Queen  Anne  porch, 
marble. 

A143  House,  c.1870 
Gable  roof,  Wi  stories. 
Features:  marble. 

A144  House,  c.1870 
Gable  roof,  1  Vi  stories. 

A145  Rectory,  1870 
Italianate  style,  hip  roof, 

2  stories. 

Features:  hood  moldings, 
belvedere,  cornice  brackets, 
arched  wall  panels,  enriched 
frieze,  round  arch  windows, 
sidelights,  transom,  porch, 
corner  pilasters,  shrine. 

A146  Church,  1888 
High  Victorian  Gothic  style, 
gable  roof,  1  /%  stories. 
Features:  pointed  arch 
window,  marble,  hood 
moldings,  towers,  transom, 
window  tracery,  rose  window, 
polychrome  stone,  buttresses, 
shrine. 

A147  House,  c.1860 

Gothic  Revival  style,  gable 
roof,  iVi  stories. 

Features:  bargeboard,  hood 
moldings,  bay  window,  Gothic 
wall  dormer,  label  lintels. 

A148  School,  1885 
Gable  roof,  1  story. 

Features:  marble  lintels,  rafter 
tails,  date  inscription,  rose 
window. 

A149  House,  c.1870 
Gable  roof,  1  Vi  stories. 

A130  House,  c.1860 
Greek  Revival  style,  sidehall 
plan,  1  Vi  stories. 

Features:  entry  entablature, 
entry  pilasters. 

A151  House,  c.1880 
Gable  roof,  Wi  stories. 

A152  House,  c.1870 

Italianate  style,  gable  roof,  2 
stories. 

Features:  Queen  Anne  porch, 
bay  window,  cornice  brackets. 

A153  House,  c.1860 
Greek  Revival  style,  sidehall 
plan,  1  Vi  stories. 

Features:  entry  pilasters,  entry 
entablature,  sidelights, 
transom. 

A154  House,  c.1875 
Gable  roof,  2  Vi  stories. 
Features:  Queen  Anne 
window,  bay  window. 


A155  House,  c.1880 
Vernacular-Queen  Anne  style, 
gable  roof,  Wi  stories. 
Features:  Queen  Anne  porch. 

A156  House,  c.1880 
Gable  roof,  1  Vi  stories. 

A157  House,  c.1870 
Gable  roof,  Wi  stories. 
Features:  Queen  Anne  porch, 
bay  window. 

A158  House,  c.1875 
Sidehall  plan,  1  Vi  stories. 
Features:  bay  window,  door 
hood. 

A159  House,  c.1865 
Greek  Revival  style,  sidehall 
plan,  2  Vi  stories. 

Features:  Queen  Anne  porch, 
entry  pilasters,  entry 
entablature. 

A160  House,  c.1870 
Gable  roof,  1  Vi  stories. 
Features:  Queen  Anne  porch, 
distinctive  door. 

A161  House,  c.1865 
Italianate  style,  hip  roof, 

2  stories. 

Features:  cornice  brackets, 
paneled  corner  pilasters, 
transom,  sidelights,  bay 
window,  peaked  lintelboards, 
round  arch  windows,  belve¬ 
dere,  Queen  Anne  porch,  full 
entablature. 

A162  House,  c.1875 
Gable  roof,  2  Vi  stories. 
Features:  label  lintels. 


A163  House,  c.1850 


Vernacular-Italianate  style, 
gable  roof,  Wi  stories. 
Features:  Italianate  porch,  cor¬ 
nice  brackets. 

A164  House,  c.1880 
Flat  roof,  2  stories. 

Features:  Queen  Anne 
window,  Queen  Anne  porch, 
full  entablature. 

A165  House,  c.1850 
Greek  Revival  style,  gable 
roof,  1  Vi  stories. 

A166  House,  c.1870 
Gable  roof,  1  Vi  stories. 


A168  Shop,  c.1880 

A169  House,  c.1865 
Greek  Revival  style,  gable 
roof,  Wi  stories. 

Features:  bay  window,  entry 
entablature,  entry  pilasters. 

A170  House,  c.1865 
Gable  roof,  1  Vi  stories. 
Features:  Queen  Anne  porch, 
door  hood. 

A171  House,  c.1875 
Gable  roof,  Wi  stories. 
Features:  sidelights,  Queen 
Anne  porch. 

A172  House,  c.1865 
Greek  Revival  style,  sidehall 
plan,  \  Vi  stories. 

Features:  entry  entablature, 
sidelights,  entry  pilasters,  full 
entablature. 

A1 73  House,  c.1860 
Greek  Revival  style,  sidehall 
plan,  2  stories. 

Features:  gable  fan,  entry 
entablature,  sidelights. 

A174  House,  c.1860 

Greek  Revival  style,  sidehall 
plan,  1  Vi  stories. 

A1 75  Commercial  Block, 
c.1950 

A176  House,  c.1865 
Gable  roof,  Wi  stories. 

A177  Store,  c.1885 
Queen  Anne  style,  2  Vi  stories. 
Features:  original  storefront, 
applied  woodwork,  shingle- 
work,  Queen  Anne  window. 

A178  House,  c.1865 
Italianate  style,  gable  roof, 

2Vi  stories. 

Features:  Italianate  porch. 


A179  Industrial  Building, 


1917 

Gable  roof,  2  Vi  stories. 
Features:  rafter  tails,  date 
inscription,  roof  monitor. 

A180  House,  c.1865 
Vernacular-Greek  Revival 
style,  gable  roof,  1  Vi  stories. 
Features:  Queen  Anne  porch, 
corner  pilasters,  full  entabla¬ 
ture,  transom. 

A181  House,  c.1860 
Gable  roof,  1  Vi  stories. 


A167  Office,  1952 
Hiproof,  Wi  stories. 


A182  House,  c.1880 
Italianate  style,  gable  roof,  1  Vi 
stories. 

Features:  cornice  brackets, 
porch,  label  lintels. 

A183  House,  c.1880 
Gable  roof,  Wi  stories. 
Features:  cast-iron. 

A184  House,  c.1860 
Greek  Revival  style,  sidehall 
plan,  1  Vi  stories. 

Features:  full  entablature, 
sidelights,  porch,  columns. 

A185  House,  c.1865 
Gable  roof,  Wi  stories. 
Features:  distinctive  lintel¬ 
boards,  Queen  Anne  porch. 

A186  House,  c.1860 
Greek  Revival  style,  1  Vi 
stories. 

Features:  Colonial  Revival 
porch. 

A187  Church,  1831 

I 
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Architect/builder:  David 
Warren  and  Nyram  Clark 
Gothic  Revival  style,  brick, 
gable  roof,  Wi  stories. 

Features:  beltcourse,  ridge 
tower,  arched  wall  panels, 
pointed  arch  window,  marble, 
keystones,  clock,  belfry,  spire, 
sidelights. 

A188  Commercial  Block, 
1889 

Queen  Anne  style,  3  stories. 
Features:  parapet,  decorative 
brickwork,  name  inscription, 
date  inscription,  stone  carving, 
marble,  cast-iron  storefront, 
stone  lintels,  enriched  cornice, 
beltcourse,  hood  moldings. 

A189  Commercial  Block, 
c.1850 
3  stories. 

A190  Store,  c.1920 
2  stories. 

A191  Powerhouse,  c.1915 
Brick,  gable  roof,  1  story. 
Features:  segmental  arch 
windows. 

A192  Shop,  c.1830 

Federal  style,  brick,  gable  roof, 
2  stories. 

Features:  flat  arches,  marble, 
recessed  porch,  recessed  bal¬ 
cony,  distinctive  door. 
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A193  Service  Garage,  1922 
Brick. 

Features:  parapet,  decorative 
brickwork. 

A194  Factory,  c.1881 
Gable  roof,  3  54  stories. 

A194A  Shop,  c.1880 

A193  Distillery,  c.1820 
Brick,  gable  roof,  1  story. 

A196  House,  c.1860 

254  stories. 

A197  Duplex,  c.1850 

Gable  roof,  2  Vi  stories. 
Features:  Colonial  Revival 
porch. 

A198  House,  c.1850 
Greek  Revival  style,  gable 
roof,  I/2  stories. 

Features:  Colonial  Revival 
porch. 


A199  House,  c.1850 


Gable  roof,  2  Vi  stories. 
Features:  cat-iron,  historic 
fence,  wall  pilasters,  keystones, 
Italianate  porch,  marble, 
enriched  cornice. 

A200  House,  c.1860 
Hiproof,  W2  stories. 

Features:  transom,  Queen 
Anne  porch. 

A201  Inn,  1818/c.  1850 
Federal  style,  brick,  Georgian 
plan. 

Features:  etched  glass  window, 
sidelights,  transom,  splayed 
lintels. 

A202  House,  c.1860 

Gable  roof,  1 V2  stories. 
Features:  Italianate  porch. 

A203  House,  c.1845 
Brick,  Three-quarter  I-house. 
Features:  kneewall  window. 

A204  Office,  c.1840 
Greek  Revival  style,  sidehall 
plan,  1 V2  stories. 

Features:  entry  pilasters,  entry 
entablature,  flushboard  siding. 

A205  House,  c.1855 
Gable  roof,  1  54  stories. 

A206  House,  c.1850 
Sidehall  plan,  V/2  stories. 
Features:  Queen  Anne  porch. 


A207  House,  c.1850 
Gable  roof,  1 V2  stories. 

A208  House,  c.1860 
Gable  roof,  1  54  stories. 
Features:  Queen  Anne  porch. 


A209  House,  1850 


Greek  Revival  style,  brick, 
sidehall  plan,  2  V2  stories. 
Features:  etched  glass  window, 
bay  window,  marble  lintels, 
Greek  Revival  porch. 

A210  House,  1860 
Italianate  style,  hip  roof,  2 
stories. 

A211  House,  c.1840 
Gable  roof,  2  stories. 

A212  House,  c.1870 
Italianate  style,  gable  roof,  2  V2 
stories. 

Features:  Colonial  Revival 
porch,  bay  window,  label 
lintels,  transom. 

A213  House,  c.1860 
Sidehall  plan,  2  stories. 

A214  House,  c.1840 
Federal-Greek  Revival  style, 
sidehall  plan,  2/4  stories. 
Features:  sidelights,  entry 
entablature,  entry  pilasters, 
fretwork,  gable  fan,  Queen 
Anne  porch. 

A215  House,  c.1870 
Gable  roof,  1 V2  stories. 

A216  House,  c.1860 
Sidehall  plan,  I/2  stories. 
Features:  Queen  Anne  porch. 

A217  House,  1799 
Federal  style,  Georgian  plan. 
Features:  Palladian  window, 
flushboard  siding,  keystones, 
etched  glass  window,  enriched 
cornice,  distinctive  chimney, 
Colonial  Revival  porch. 

A217A  Barn,  c.1850 
Features:  carriage  bays. 

A217B  Barn,  c.1860 
Features:  transom,  cupola. 

A218  Bridge,  c.1920 
Deck  truss. 

Features:  cast-iron  railing. 

A219  House,  c.1960 
V/2  stories. 


A220  House,  1821 
Brick,  Georgian  plan. 
Features:  wood  lintels,  leaded 
glass  window,  sidelights, 
transom. 

A221  House,  c.1805 
Federal  style,  brick,  Three- 
quarter  Georgian  plan. 
Features:  distinctive  chimney, 
columns,  stone  lintels,  entry 
fan,  fretwork,  gable  fan, 
sidelights. 


A232  Parsonage,  1823 
Federal  style,  2  54  stories. 
Features:  gable  fanlight. 

A233  Church,  1832 

Architect/builder:  John  A. 
Conant 

Federal  style,  brick,  gable  roof, 
V/2  stories. 

Features:  arched  wall  panels, 
central  tower,  belfry,  round 
arch  window,  marble,  entry 
fanlight,  keystone,  stone 
lintels. 


A222  House,  c.1835 
Federal  style,  sidehall  plan, 

2/2  stories. 

Features:  gable  fan,  keystones, 
entry  fan,  sidelights,  entry 
pilasters,  flushboard  siding. 

A223  House,  c.1820 
Federal  style,  Georgian  plan. 
Features:  entry  fanlight,  side¬ 
lights,  entry  pilasters. 

A224  House,  1852 
Greek  Revival  style,  brick, 
pavilion  with  ells. 

Features:  wood  carving,  full 
enriched  entablature,  wall 
pilasters,  monumental  portico, 
sidelights,  balcony,  cast-iron, 
bay  window,  entry  entablature. 

A225  House,  c.1860 
Gable  roof,  V/2  stories. 


A226  House,  c.1815 


Federal  style,  brick,  Georgian 
plan. 

Features:  marble,  stone  lintels, 
distinctive  chimney. 

A227  House,  c.1850 
Gothic  Revival  style,  Classic 
Cottage. 

Features:  Gothic  wall  dormer. 

A228  House,  1829 
Federal  style,  brick,  I-house. 
Features:  marble,  porch,  gable 
fanlight,  stone  lintels. 

A229  Duplex,  c.1835 
Gable  roof,  2  stories. 

Features:  transom. 

A230  House,  c.1865 
Greek  Revival  style,  brick, 
sidehall  plan,  154  stories. 
Features:  marble  lintels, 
transom. 

A231  Duplex,  c.1830 
Federal  style,  2  V2  stories. 
Features:  gable  fan,  transom, 
Italianate  porch. 


A234  House,  c.1805 
Cape  Cod. 


A233  House,  c.1855 


Greek  Revival  style,  brick, 
sidehall  plan,  2  54  stories. 
Features:  Greek  Revival  porch, 
stone  lintels,  sidelights, 
transom. 


A236  House,  c.1860 
Greek  Revival  style,  sidehall 
plan,  1)4  stories. 

Features:  full  entablature, 
entry  entablature,  sidelights, 
entry  pilasters. 

A237  House,  c.1860 
Greek  Revival  style,  sidehall 
plan,  V/2  stories. 

Features:  full  entablature, 
sidelights,  entry  entablature, 
entry  pilasters. 

A238  House,  c.1835 
Federal  style,  sidehall  plan, 

254  stories. 

Features:  gable  fanlight,  entry 
fanlight,  entry  pilasters, 
sidelights. 

A239  House,  c.1850 
Greek  Revival  style,  sidehall 
plan,  254  stories. 

Features:  transom,  sidelights, 
entry  pilasters,  leaded  glass 
window,  entry  entablature. 

A240  House,  c.1860 
Gable  roof,  2  stories. 

A241  House,  c.1860 

Greek  Revival  style,  sidehall 
plan,  254  stories. 

Features:  entry  entablature, 
sidelights,  entry  pilasters. 


A242  House,  c.1870 
Gable  roof,  154  stories. 
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B1  House,  c.1865 
Vernacular-Greek  Revival 


style,  sidehall  plan,  1  XA  stories. 
Features:  entry  entablature, 
full  entablature. 


SOURCE:  VT.  MAPPING  PROGRAM  ORTHOPHOTOS,  1975. 


Ross  iter  Street,  just  off  Carver  Street,  is  lined  with  similar  1  I/2 
story,  sidehall  plan  homes  with  simple  Greek  Revival  style 
doorways .  Most  were  built  in  the  1860s  as  rental  units . 


Ross  iter  Street  (B2,  B3,  B4,  B5;  all  c.  1870) 


B2  House,  c.1870 


Vernacular-Greek  Revival- 
Eastlake  style,  sidehall  plan, 

1XA  stories. 

Features:  Eastlake  porch,  entry 
entablature,  entry  pilasters, 
enriched  entry  entablature. 

B2a  Carriage  Barn,  c.1875 

B3  House,  c.1870 
Vernacular-Greek  Revival 
style,  sidehall  plan,  1 XA  stories. 
Features:  entry  entablature, 
entry  pilasters. 

B4  House,  c.1870 
Vernacular-Greek  Revival 
style,  gable  roof,  1 XA  stories. 
Features:  entry  entablature, 
entry  pilasters. 

B4a  Carriage  Barn,  c.1870 
Features:  roof  finial. 

B5  House,  c.1870 
Vernacular-Greek  Revival 
style,  sidehall  plan,  1XA  stories. 
Features:  entry  entablature, 
entry  pilasters. 


B5a  Garage,  c.1950 
Non-contributing  due  to  age. 


B6  House,  c.1865 
Vernacular-Greek  Revival 
style,  sidehall  plan,  1XA  stories. 
Features:  Queen  Anne  porch, 
full  entablature,  kneewall 
window,  bay  window, 
sidelights. 


B  7  House,  c.1865 
Non-contributing  due  to 
alterations. 

B8  House,  c.1865 
Vernacular-Greek  Revival 
style,  sidehall  plan,  1 XA  stories. 
Features:  entry  entablature, 
entry  pilasters,  full  entabla¬ 
ture,  Queen  Anne  window, 
entry  fanlight. 
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C9  House,  c.1890 
Gable  roof,  1 l/2  stories. 
Features:  Queen  Anne  porch. 

C9a  Garage,  c.1960 
Non-contributing  due  to  age. 

CIO  House,  c.1865 
Sidehall  plan,  114  stories. 
Features:  entry  entablature, 
entry  pilasters,  Queen  Anne 
porch. 

Cll  House,  c.1890 
Non-contributing  due  to 
alterations. 

Cl  la  Garage,  c.1970 
Non-contributing  due  to  age. 

C12  House,  c.1855 
Sidehall  plan,  V/2  stories. 
Features:  entry  entablature, 
entry  pilasters. 

C13  House,  c.1860 
Non-contributing  due  to 
alterations. 

C14  House,  c.1860 
Vernacular-Greek  Revival 
style,  sidehall  plan,  \V2  stories. 
Features:  full  entablature, 
Queen  Anne  porch. 

C14a  Carriage  Barn,  c.1860 

C15  House,  c.1900 
Non-contributing  due  to 
alterations 

C15a  Carriage  Barn,  c.1900 

C16  House,  c.1875 
Gable  roof,  1 V2  stories. 

C17  House,  c.1860 
Non-contributing  due  to 
alterations. 

C18  House,  c.1865 
Sidehall  plan,  \  l/2  stories. 
Features:  kneewall  window. 

Cl 8a  Carriage  Barn,  c.1865 

C19  House,  c.1885 
Gable  roof,  1 V2  stories. 
Features:  Queen  Anne  porch. 

C20  House,  c.1880 
Gable  roof,  1  Vi  stories. 
Features:  Queen  Anne  porch. 

C21  House,  c.1880 
Gable  roof,  1 V2  stories. 
Features:  Queen  Anne  porch. 

C22  House,  c.1900 
Gable  roof,  1 V2  stories. 
Features:  marble,  Queen  Anne 
porch. 

C23  House,  c.1865 
Sidehall  plan,  V/2  stories. 
Features:  entry  entablature. 

C24  House,  c.1880 
Gable  roof,  1 V2  stories. 
Features:  Queen  Anne  porch. 

C25  House,  c.1860 
Sidehall  plan,  V/2  stories. 
Features:  Queen  Anne  porch, 
full  entablature. 
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CHURCH  ST 


1/8  MILES 


HISTORIC  BUILDING 


NON-CONTRIBUTING 

BUILDING 


0.2  KILOMETERS 


SOURCE:  VT.  MAPPING  PROGRAM  ORTHOPHOTOS,  1975. 


Originally  called  Depot  Street,  Church  Street  gained  its  new 
name  in  the  1880s  when  St.  Mary’s  Roman  Catholic  Church 
(A147)  was  built  at  its  head.  Its  modest  gable  front  homes, 
built  in  the  years  after  the  railroad  was  completed,  were  first 
occupied  by  the  families  of  workers  in  the  many  village 
industries. 
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Cl  House,  c.1860 
Gable  roof,  1 V2  stories. 
Features:  distinctive  lintel 
boards,  full  entablature. 


C2  Multi-family  Dwelling, 
c.1860 

Gable  roof,  2  stories. 


C3  House,  c.1880 
Gable  roof,  V/2  stories. 
Features:  Queen  Anne  porch, 
door  hood. 


C4  House,  c.1880 
Gable  roof,  V/2  stories. 
Features:  Queen  Anne  porch. 

C4a  Carriage  Barn,  c.1880 

C5  House,  c.1890 
Gable  roof,  2  stories. 

Features:  entry  entablature, 
Queen  Anne  window. 

C5a  Carriage  Barn,  c.1890 

C6  House,  c.1880 
Non-contributing  due  to 
alterations. 

C7  House,  c.1885 
Gable  roof,  1 V2  stories. 
Features:  Queen  Anne  porch. 

C7a  Carriage  Barn,  c.1885 

C8  House,  c.1855 
Vernacular-Greek  Revival 
style,  sidehall  plan,  1 V2  stories. 
Features:  entry  entablature, 
sidelights,  transom,  full  entab¬ 
lature,  Queen  Anne  porch, 
marble. 


Church  Street 
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Castleton  is  filled  with  architectural 

reminders  of  a  long  and  eventful  past. 
Exceptional  Federal  style  buildings 
designed  by  master  builder  Thomas  Dake,  farm¬ 
steads  worked  throughout  the  19th  century, 
structures  associated  with  the  once-thriving  slate 
industry,  and  myriad  summer  camps  can  be  seen 
in  Castleton.  All  offer  irreplaceable  insights  into 
one  of  the  most  complex  histories  of  any  town  in 
Rutland  County. 

The  Castleton  River,  as  it  flows  west,  cuts 
through  the  Taconic  Range  and  meanders  across 
a  rolling  plain  to  the  outlet  of  Lake  Bomoseen.  A 
road  surveyed  in  1772  along  this  river  and  a  mili¬ 
tary  road  to  Mount  Independence  that  inter¬ 
sected  it  made  Castleton  a  strategic  area  during 
the  American  Revolution.  At  this  intersection, 
the  village  of  Castleton  developed  around  1800, 
and  thanks  in  part  to  improved  roads,  turnpikes, 
and  stage  lines,  it  became  an  important  regional 
trading  and  educational  center.  A  nearby  cross¬ 
roads,  Castleton  Corners,  began  to  grow  when  a 
plow  manufactory  opened  there  in  1852.  After 
the  building  of  the  Rutland  and  Whitehall  Rail¬ 
road  along  the  river  in  1850,  a  boom  in  marble 
and  slate  processing  began  in  the  village  of 
Hydeville  at  the  outlet  of  Lake  Bomoseen.  Slate 
was  quarried  to  the  north  and  south  of  Hydeville 
in  the  hamlets  of  West  Castleton,  Cookville,  and 


Castleton  is  well  known  for  its  wealth  of  Federal  style 
buildings.  This  delicately  detailed  entry  porch  is  found  on  one 
of  master  builder  Thomas  Dake’s  earliest  commissions,  a  house 
(G33 )  built  c.1810  for  merchant  John  Meacham  at  the  west 
end  of  the  Castleton  village  green. 


Blissville.  In  the  last  quarter  of  the  19th  century, 
the  lake  became  a  prime  attraction  for  travelers 
and  summer  residents,  sparking  development 
there  which  continues  through  the  present. 
Though  fires  have  ravaged  many  parts  of  Cas¬ 
tleton,  the  architecturally  outstanding  village  of 
Castleton  and  a  wide  range  of  buildings  remain 
intact  to  cast  their  spell  of  a  town  “not  restored, 
but  kept.” 

THE  GREEN  MOUNTAIN  BOYS  were 
mustered  in  Castleton  village  by  Ethan  Allen  for 
their  successful  surprise  raid  on  Fort  Ticon- 
deroga  in  May,  1775.  Two  years  later,  Colonials 
retreating  from  the  fort  fought  a  successful  rear¬ 
guard  action  in  neighboring  Hubbardton  to 
delay  British  pursuit.  After  the  British  surrender 
at  Saratoga  in  October  of  1777,  American  troops 
returned  to  town  and  established  Fort  Warren, 
headquarters  for  Colonial  forces  west  of  the 
Taconics.  The  same  year,  residents  formally 
organized  the  Town  of  Castleton. 

In  1787,  the  Rutland  County  Grammar 
School  (later  Castleton  State  College)  was 
founded  in  the  village  of  Castleton,  and  resident 
merchant  Brewster  Higley  donated  land  for  a 


Building  numbers  in  parentheses  correspond  to  the  State  Register 
of  Historic  Places  listing  and  maps  that  follow  the  text. 
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A  number  of  builders  practiced  their  trade  in  Castleton  in  the 
first  quarter  of  the  19th  century,  creating  an  outstanding  collec¬ 
tion  of  Federal  style  homes  in  the  area.  Thomas  Reynolds 
Dake,  who  moved  to  town  in  1807,  is  the  best  known  of  these 
builders.  The  home  (50,  its  entry  now  altered)  he  built  south  of 
the  village  in  1809 for  his  bride,  Sally,  is  one  of  his  earliest 
independent  works.  Its  restrained  detailing  contrasts  with  a 
house  (G56,  c.  1810)  on  Main  Street,  designed  by  Dake  or 
another  local  builder,  which  is  distinguished  by  elegant  corner 
pilasters,  louvered fans  over  all  windows,  a  modillion  cornice, 
and  smooth  walls  created  by  laying  horizontal  boards  flush  for 
siding.  Even  more  unusual  is  a  home(G13)  built  by  Dake  in 

meetinghouse  and  village  green  on  the  north 
side  of  Main  Street.  The  town  purchased  the  site 
of  the  old  cemetery  and  land  abutting  the  south 
side  of  Main  Street  for  an  expansion  of  the  green 
in  1796.  What  today  appears  to  be  deep  setbacks 
north  and  south  of  U.S.  Route  4A  near  the  ceme¬ 
tery,  is,  in  fact,  the  original  village  green  where 
the  first  meetinghouse  stood. 

By  virtue  of  its  location  at  the  intersection  of 
the  Taconic  pass  route  with  an  early  north-south 
road  west  of  the  Taconics,  the  village  rapidly 
developed  as  a  trading  and  market  community. 
Small  shops  such  as  that  of  pewterer  and  brass 
founder  Ebenezer  Southmayd  (G52,  c.1805)  and 
tanner  and  cobbler  Enos  Merrill  (G3,  c.1800) 
found  a  steady  demand  for  their  goods.  The 
homes  of  merchants  and  mill  owners  began  to 
appear  on  the  green,  such  as  those  of  Ebenezer 
Langdon  (G34,  c.1800),  merchant  and  oil  mill 
owner,  and  Erastus  Higley  (G49,  1811),  Brewster 
Higley’s  son  and  owner  of  a  carding-fulling  mill. 

THOMAS  REYNOLDS  DAKE  moved  to  the 
growing  village  of  Castleton  in  1807  to  pursue 


1823 for  B.  F.  Langdon,  with  2  story  bays  flanking  its  fanlit 
doorway  and  Palladian  window  above.  A  later  commission, 
the  1836  brick  Congregational  Church  (G36),  combines  a 
Greek  Revival  temple  form  with  Gothic  Revival  style  pointed 
arch  windows  and  doorway  —for  Vermont,  early  uses  of  both 
styles. 

his  trade  as  a  joiner.  Dake  was  a  native  of 
Windsor,  Vermont,  where  he  may  have  had  the 
opportunity  to  receive  instruction  from  joiner 
Asher  Benjamin,  who  published  a  popular 
architectural  pattern  book,  The  Country  Builder’s 
Assistant  beginning  in  1797.  In  Castleton,  Dake 
began  work  with  local  carpenter  Jonathan 
Deming.  He  married  Deming’s  daughter,  Sally, 
and  built  their  home  (50)  south  of  the  village  in 
1809.  In  the  following  decades,  Dake  rendered  in 
wood  some  of  the  most  outstanding  Federal  style 
designs  achieved  in  Vermont.  Interior 
features  —  spiral  staircases,  molded  arches,  and 
vaulted  halls— are  considered  by  some  to  be 
Dake’s  most  distinctive  work.  However,  the 
exteriors  of  those  houses  known  to  be  of  his 
design  are  sufficient  to  establish  Dake’s  impor¬ 
tant  contribution  to  Vermont  architecture. 

A  wealthy  merchant,  John  Meacham,  com¬ 
missioned  one  of  Dake’s  first  independent  efforts, 
a  home  (G33)  constructed  c.1810  on  the  green. 
This  house  is  graced  by  an  Adamesque,  triple- 
arched  entrance  porch  with  delicate  swag  and 
rosette  detail  that  is  repeated  in  the  lintelboards 
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In  1832,  Samuel  Skinner  of  Burlington  built  this  unusual  late 
Federal  style  brick  house  (G7)  on  Main  Street  in  Castleton  vil¬ 
lage.  The  front  entrance,  located  in  the  parapet-walled  gable 
end,  is  richly  detailed  with  sidelights  and  a  fanlight,  elaborate, 
carved  moldings,  and  a  dated  marble  keystone. 

and  frieze  of  the  building.  Another  home  (G78, 
c.1812),  a  portion  of  which  is  also  attributed  to 
Dake’s  design,  shares  the  swag  and  rosette  detail 
in  its  frieze.  This  home  was  commissioned  by 
Rollin  C.  Mallary,  a  prominent  attorney,  U.  S. 
representative,  and  author  of  the  1824  tariff  on 
woolens  and  manufactured  articles,  which  did 
much  to  spur  Vermont  sheep  raising  and 
manufacturing  in  the  decades  prior  to  the  Civil 
War. 

Perhaps  the  highest  realization  of  Dake’s  Fed¬ 
eral  style  design  can  be  seen  in  the  home  (G13, 
c.1823)  built  for  attorney  Benjamin  F.  Langdon, 
son  of  merchant  Ebenezer  Langdon.  This  struc¬ 
ture  has  an  unconventional  plan  —  2  story  poly¬ 
gonal  bays  flank  a  central,  recessed  entry  with 
two  columns  supporting  the  eaves.  The  inspira¬ 
tion  for  Dake’s  design  may  have  been  Regency 
pattern  books  containing  plates  for  picturesque 
dwellings  and  ornamental  cottages.  Regardless, 
this  building  is  certainly  the  only  one  of  its  kind 
in  Vermont,  save  for  a  20th  century  copy  of  it  at 
3  Belmont  Avenue  in  the  City  of  Rutland. 

In  1833,  the  Congregrational  Church  hired 
Dake  to  design  a  replacement  for  their  1797 
meetinghouse  on  the  green.  Set  just  west  of 
the  burying  ground,  the  new  church  (G36) 
was  built  with  Greek  Revival  style  massing,  a 
monumental  portico,  and  Gothic  Revival  style 
pointed  arch  windows  and  door.  Dake’s  elegant 
interior  design  may  be  seen  in  the  church  pulpit 


Castleton  village  has  several  outstanding  Gothic  Revival  style 
buildings.  This  one  (49),  built  c.  1850,  housed  the  Elmwood 
Institute,  a  private  boarding  school for  young  ladies.  It  is  dis¬ 
tinguished  by  its  large  size  and  varied fenestration  —  French 
windows  opening  out  to  the  grounds  on  the first  floor,  trian¬ 
gular  arched  windows  on  the  second,  and  pointed  arch 
windows  in  the  steeply  pitched  gables,  all  of  which  are  topped 
by  heavy  label  moldings. 

with  its  curving  stairs  and  paneled  wall.  Across 
the  green  from  the  church  stands  a  Greek 
Revival  style  mansion  (G53)  built  for  Justus 
Ransom  in  1848.  Though  often  attributed  to 
Dake,  it  is  more  likely  that  he  only  designed  the 
stairhall.  Similar  to  the  Wilcox  House  in  Orwell, 
Vermont,  this  mansion  has  a  pedimented  portico 
with  five  Ionic  columns  (rather  than  the  usual 
even  number)  and  a  colonade  which  continues 
on  both  of  its  recessed,  flanking  ells. 

THE  CASTLETON  MEDICAL  ACADEMY, 
founded  in  1818  as  the  first  independent  degree¬ 
granting  medical  school  in  New  England,  and 
the  earlier  Rutland  County  Grammar  School 
established  the  pre-eminence  of  Castleton  vil¬ 
lage  as  an  educational  center.  Selah  Gridley  co¬ 
founded  the  medical  college  to  handle  the  many 
students  he  could  not  personally  tutor.  Although 
he  soon  had  a  new  home  (G54,  1820)  built  on 
the  green,  he  is  said  to  have  never  lived  there 
because  a  friend  was  crushed  in  the  act  of 
moving  an  old  home  from  the  site.  The  doctor’s 
mental  condition  deteriorated,  and  he  was 
forced  to  quit  his  practice  and  instruction.  His 
wife  divorced  him  in  1822  and  moved  to  the 
finely  detailed  Federal  style  house  (G56,  c.1810) 
nearby.  Gridley  eventually  ended  his  days  in  an 
insane  asylum. 

The  Medical  Academy  was  first  housed  in 
Rollin  Mallary’s  old  Main  Street  law  office  (de¬ 
molished).  In  1821  a  Federal  style  building  (G67, 
now  moved)  was  added  on  to  it  that  contained 
lecture  rooms,  a  laboratory,  anatomical  theater, 
library,  and  museum.  Students  took  rooms 
across  the  street  in  a  house  (G97,  c.1800)  with  a 
new  wing  added  for  that  purpose.  Next  door  to 
the  academy,  Dr.  J.  D.  Woodward  opened  the 
first  drugstore  in  town  in  a  wing  of  his  modest 
c.1835  Greek  Revival  style  home  (G8). 
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This  two  family  house  (le)  is  one  of  three  remaining  structures 
built  in  the  1850s  by  the  West  Castleton  Railroad  and  Slate 
Company,  which  had  quarries  and  a  finishing  mill  located 
between  Glen  Lake  and  Lake  Bomoseen.  Along  with  a  ware¬ 
house  in  Fair  Haven,  these  structures  are  the  only  examples  of 
Welsh  stacked  slate  construction  left  in  Rutland  County. 

Educational  institutions  played  a  significant 
part  in  the  life  of  Castleton  Village  at  mid¬ 
century.  The  Medical  College  and  the  Castleton 
Seminary  (as  the  Grammar  School  came  to  be 
called)  attracted  smaller  schools  to  the  village 
such  as  the  Carpenter  Gothic  style  Elmwood 
Institute  (49,  c.1850)  on  South  Street.  Instructors 
and  students  who  remained  in  the  village  had 
new  homes  built  in  the  picturesque  styles  that 
were  replacing  earlier,  classically  detailed  types. 

Dr.  Joseph  Perkins  was  a  student  who  stayed 
in  town  and  married  Selah  Gridley’s  daughter. 

In  later  years,  as  President  of  the  College,  he 
saved  the  institution  from  financial  ruin  through 
his  fundraising  efforts.  He  also  built  a  large, 
Italianate  style  house  (G55,  1867)  on  the  green 
between  the  two  Gridley  homes  (G54,  G56). 
James  Hope,  an  artist  and  instructor  at  the  Cas¬ 
tleton  Seminary,  moved  to  town  in  1840  and 
built  two  picturesque  Gothic  Revival  cottages 
(42,  43;  c.1850)  on  South  Street  near  the  school. 
The  unique  leaf  and  thistle  bargeboards  on  the 
houses  are  said  to  have  been  carved  by  Hope  to 
impart  a  “Scottish”  flavor  to  the  cottages.  In  1867, 
a  State  Normal  School  for  teachers  was  estab¬ 
lished  at  the  seminary.  Although  the  survival  of 
the  school  was  in  doubt  for  a  number  of  years,  it 
eventually  assured  the  village  a  continuing  role 
as  an  educational  center. 

THE  COMMERCE  OF  CASTLETON  VIL¬ 
LAGE  reached  its  peak  between  1820  and  1850. 
In  1832,  Castleton  became  the  center  of  all 
major  stage  lines  west  of  the  Green  Mountains. 
Merchants  and  professionals  built  their  stores, 
offices,  and  homes  on  Main  Street  to  take  advan¬ 
tage  of  the  regional  trade.  James  Adams  built  his 
home  (G57)  and  store  (G58)  c.1820  not  far  from 
the  green.  Across  the  street,  a  brick  commercial 
block  (G32)  was  erected  in  three  sections 
between  1814  and  1834  and  used  as  offices  and 
shops.  Attorney  and  later  judge  Zimri  Howe 
moved  into  the  former  Mallory  residence  (G78) 


About  1850,  Pitt  W.  Hyde  had  his  house  (E6),  an  excellent 
example  of  the  Gothic  Revival  style,  built  overlooking  the 
Hydeville  slate  and  marble  mills  he  owned  with  his  brother 
and  business  partner,  Araunah  Hyde.  Of  the  many  mills 
which  made  Hydeville  a  thriving  industrial  community  in  the 
mid  to  late  19th  century,  this  building  (E3,  c.1900)  is  the  best 
preserved  of  the  remaining  slate-processing  structures. 

and  built  his  brick  office  (G77)  next  door  c.1830. 
It  was  likely  in  this  office  that  Howe  published  an 
anti-Masonic  newspaper,  The  Green  Mountain 
Eagle,  between  1832  and  1834. 

While  the  village  bustled  with  its  commerce, 
a  new  industry  was  being  established  in  the 
western  portion  of  town.  Beginning  in  1840, 

John  Cain,  a  publisher  and  master  builder  who 
had  emigrated  from  the  Isle  of  Man  to  Rutland, 
opened  a  “slate  pencil”  stone  quarry  near  Sucker 
Brook.  In  1845,  Araunah  W.  Hyde,  a  former 
clerk  in  James  Adams’  store  (G58)  and  later 
owner  of  the  combined  stage  lines,  built  a 
marble  mill  in  Castleton  Mills  at  the  outlet  of 
Lake  Bomoseen.  Smith  Sherman  and  Moses 
Jackman  built  a  mill  nearby  c.1850,  and  Hyde, 
Sherman,  and  Jackman  all  acquired  marble 
quarries  in  West  Rutland.  Around  1850,  experi¬ 
enced  Welsh  slaters  began  opening  quarries  to 
the  west  and  the  south  of  Lake  Bomoseen,  and 
Hyde  erected  a  slate  mill  near  his  marble  mill. 
Soon  the  wealth  of  these  rapidly  growing  indus¬ 
tries  found  lasting  expression  in  Castleton  vil¬ 
lage  in  a  number  of  new  buildings. 

James  Adams,  Jr.,  who  purchased  the  slate 
pencil  quarry  and  built  a  mill  and  boarding 
house  (possibly  15,  c.1855)  nearby,  had  his  home 
(41)  built  on  Elm  Street  c.1855  in  the  Italianate 
style  with  brackets  and  a  porch  with  Gothic 
columns.  Moses  Jackman  commissioned  a 
Greek  Revival  style  mansion  (G14)  c.1850  on 
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James  Adams,  owner  of  a  quarry  and  factory  that  manufac¬ 
tured  slate  pencils,  lived  in  this  Castleton  village  house  ( 41, 
c.  1855)  trimmed  with  Italianate  type  eave  brackets  and  an 
unusual  entry  porch.  The  company  flourished,  its  100 
employees  producing  1 00, 000  slate  pencils  a  day,  until  the 
1890s  when  school  slates  were  replaced  by  paper  and  pencils. 

Main  Street  with  an  imposing  monumental  por¬ 
tico.  Carlos  Sherman,  son  and  inheritor  of 
Jackman’s  partner  in  the  marble  mill,  subscribed 
to  construction  of  the  Italianate  style  Adventist 
Church  of  1860  (G105),  which  may  explain  its 
distinctive  marble-faced  foundation. 

THE  SLATE  AND  STONE  MILLING 
INDUSTRY  in  Castleton  began  a  period  of 
rapid  expansion  after  construction  of  the 
Rutland  and  Whitehall  Railroad  in  1850. 

As  primary  promoter  and  later  president  of  the 
railroad,  Araunah  Hyde  ensured  a  transpor¬ 
tation  link  between  his  West  Rutland  quarry 
and  his  mill  in  the  village  (by  then  renamed 
“Hydeville”).  The  Hyde  Company  owned  many 
buildings  in  this  village,  presumably  housing  for 
workmen  and  their  managers.  One  of  these 
buildings,  a  modest  brick  home  (E36)  of  c.1860 
stands  south  of  what  is  now  the  village  green.  In 
contrast,  the  outstanding  c.1850  Gothic  Revival 
style  home  (E6)  of  Pitt  W.  Hyde,  brother  of  and 
co-owner  with  Araunah,  overlooks  the  site  of  the 
stone  mills.  The  best  preserved  example  of  the 
many  mills  which  once  clustered  at  the  lake 
outlet  is  an  early  20th  century  slate  mill  (E3) 
perched  on  a  stacked  slate  retaining  wall. 

North  of  Hydeville  on  the  west  shore  of  the 
lake,  two  slate  companies  began  quarrying  after 
1850.  The  hamlet  of  Cookville  grew  around  the 
operations  of  the  Western  Vermont  Slate  Com¬ 
pany,  a  site  now  marked  only  by  slate  waste 
heaps  alongside  West  Shore  Drive.  The  hamlet 
of  West  Castleton  developed  as  part  of  the 
quarry  and  milling  operations  of  the  West  Cas¬ 
tleton  Railroad  and  Slate  Company,  which  was 
started  in  1852  by,  among  others,  a  Welsh  slater 
named  John  Borrowscale.  Three  stacked  slate 
structures  (lc,  le,  If)  that  were  once  part  of  the 
hamlet  remain  not  far  from  the  ruins  of  a  slate 
finishing  mill.  Two  of  the  buildings  (le,  If)  are 


Ransomvale  Farm  (25),  located  in  the  northeast  portion  of 
town,  has  been  owned  by  members  of  the  Ransom  family  since 
they  acquired  it  about  1805.  The  Federal  style  farmhouse 
(c.1810)  has  an  elegant  entablature,  believed  to  have  been 
designed  by  Thomas  Dake,  with  intricately  carved  festoons. 
Most  barns  and  other  outbuildings  date  from  the  late  1 9th  and 
early  20th  centuries. 

unusual  Welsh  stone  duplexes,  each  listed  in  the 
1856  company  inventory  of  property  as  “Stone 
Dwelling  Double.”  They  were  likely  the  homes  of 
managerial  employees.  The  other  slate  structure 
(lc)  served  as  the  company  office,  store,  and  post 
office.  The  bronze  bell  in  one  of  its  gables  was 
used  to  summon  workers  for  mail  and  pay. 

South  of  Hydeville  on  the  Poultney  border 
another  quarrying  hamlet,  Blissville,  developed 
during  the  1860s.  Laboring  in  the  “Eagle 
Quarry”  in  north  Poultney  and  other  quarries 
nearby  in  Castleton,  a  group  of  Welsh  slaters 
created  their  small  village  with  its  own  church 
and  school  astride  the  town  line.  This  now- 
vanished  village  contained  numerous  worker’s 
dwellings,  some  perhaps  similar  to  two  narrow 
vernacular  cottages  (62,  63;  c.1870)  that  remain 
on  a  road  not  far  from  some  of  the  Castleton 
quarries. 

CASTLETON  CORNERS  derived  its  name 
from  the  intersection  of  the  Hubbardton- 
Poultney  Turnpikes  (VT  Route  30)  and  the 
Whitehall  to  Rutland  Stage  Road  (U.S.  Route 
4A).  However,  it  was  the  growth  of  the  F.A. 
Barrows  Plow  Company  and  Foundry  in  the 
1850s  that  attracted  workers  and  began  the 
development  of  a  village.  The  modest  home  (Fll, 
c.1855)  of  blacksmith  F.  Barney,  with  its  cham¬ 
fered  column  porch,  typifies  this  development. 

In  the  1860s,  Barrows  went  into  partnership  with 
B.F.  Graves,  who  had  an  “C  plan  home  (F7, 
c.1865)  with  an  Italianate  style  porch  built  next 
to  the  site  of  the  foundry.  A  subsequent  owner  of 
the  company,  a  Mr.  Sargent,  lived  in  a  modest 
vernacular  house  (F3)  in  the  village  and  likely 
added  its  ornate  Queen  Anne  porch  c.1885. 

The  “Corners”  gained  increased  importance 
when  the  Rutland  Railway,  Light  and  Power 
Company  located  its  power  substation  (F29) 
there  and  ran  tracks  through  the  village  in  1904. 
As  the  railway  extended  its  service  from  Rutland 
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Point  of  Pines,  the  first  planned  group  of  individual  vacation 
houses  on  Lake  Bomoseen,  is  noted for  its  many  large  and 
stylish  camps.  This  one  (D4),  with  an  ample  Colonial 
Revival  style  porch  facing  the  lake,  was  built  in  1907  by  car¬ 
penter  Charles  Leonard  at  a  cost  of  $1, 682. 92. 

to  Fair  Haven  and  later  Poultney,  the  Corners 
was  the  transfer  point  for  a  line  leading  up  the 
east  bank  of  Lake  Bomoseen. 

The  destination  of  this  line  was  Bomoseen 
Park  and  the  grand  hotels  which  began  opera¬ 
tion  in  the  1880s.  Rather  than  take  the  train  all 
the  way,  travelers  could  choose  to  disembark  at 
Hydeville  and  catch  a  steamboat  to  the  same 
destinations.  In  the  summer  months,  out-of- 
state  visitors— as  well  as  residents  of  Poultney, 
Fair  Haven,  and  Rutland  —  passed  through  Cas- 
tleton  Corners  on  their  way  to  enjoy  boating  and 
sylvan  delights  along  the  shores  of  Lake 
Bomoseen. 

The  only  remnants  of  the  great  resorts  are  the 
outbuildings  and  a  wing  of  the  Prospect  Point 
House  (10)  of  1887.  Like  many  late  19th  century 
resorts,  a  number  of  structures  were  built  for 
specific  uses,  such  as  a  boathouse  (10d)  and  lodge 
(lOe).  Characteristic  of  these  buildings  are  their 
light  frame  construction  and  their  large  porches 
for  outdoor  leisure.  Such  buildings  became  the 
model  for  the  many  summer  residences  that 
would  eventually  replace  the  grand  hotels. 

The  Point  of  Pines  development  (D),  located 
on  the  western  shore  of  Lake  Bomoseen  and 
built  between  1905  and  1925,  was  the  first 
planned  group  of  individual  houses  on  the  lake. 
The  first  twelve  houses  were  built  1907-1917 
around  a  U-shaped  central  green  which  origi¬ 
nally  contained  tennis  courts.  The  other  ten 
structures,  located  along  the  shoreline,  were  con¬ 
structed  in  the  latter  teens  and  early  twenties.  In 
general,  the  houses  exhibit  elements  of  early 
20th  century  vernacular  woodframe  construc¬ 
tion  such  as  lattice  skirting,  exposed  rafter  tails, 
and  occasional  turned  ornament.  Most  are  set 
on  an  incline  with  raised  porches  to  catch  the 
lake  breeze  and  have  exposed  basements  con¬ 
cealed  by  lattice  skirting.  These  summer  camps 
of  relatively  well-off  out-of-staters  were  soon 
joined  by  a  multitude  of  cottages  for  all  those 


St.  Mary’s  by  the  Lake  (9)  was  built  in  1925  on  a  lot  donated 
by  the  owners  of  the  nearby  Prospect  House  resort.  With  its 
original  asbestos-shingle  siding  Queen  Anne  style  colored-glass 
windows,  and  a  sheltered  mural  above  the  entrance,  this 
summer  chapel  has  an  informal  feel  in  keeping  with  the  spirit 
of  the  camps  that  line  the  lakeshore. 

who  could  afford  that  new  American  institution, 
the  “vacation.” 

AFTER  1910,  THE  IMPACT  OF  THE 
AUTOMOBILE  was  felt  throughout  the  town 
of  Castleton  in  a  number  of  ways.  The  rail  line 
to  the  lake  faced  declining  ridership  and 
revenues  and  ceased  operation  in  1924.  The 
paving  of  the  old  east-west  thoroughfare,  desig¬ 
nated  as  part  of  U.S.  Route  4,  led  to  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  roadside  services  catering  to  a  traveling 
public.  The  streamlined  Moderne  style  c.1945 
diner  (G29;  preserved  under  its  current  wood 
siding)  in  Castleton  village  typifies  such  develop¬ 
ment.  Roadside  stands,  such  as  one  (F25)  built 
in  1927  in  Castleton  Corners,  sold  seasonal  pro¬ 
duce  and  other  goods  to  motorists.  The  Coffee 
Cup  Tourist  Cabins  (E25,  c.1940)  in  Hydeville 
stand  as  a  reminder  that  early  automobile 
tourists  chose  individual  cabins  and  shared 
showers  before  succumbing  to  the  insular  com¬ 
forts  of  motels. 

The  seemingly  inexpensive  automobile  and 
the  building  boom  of  the  “roaring”  twenties 
made  a  summer  home  possible  for  many 
middle-class  Vermonters.  A  group  of  such 
homes,  the  Crystal  Haven  development  (A), 
began  in  1925  on  the  northeast  shore  of  Lake 
Bomoseen.  The  Town  of  Castleton  sold  the  small 
water-front  lots  for  cottages  from  the  Town 
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In  the  late  1930s  and  early  1940s,  Neshobe  Island  in  Lake 
Bomoseen  was  owned  by  radio  broadcaster  and  New  York 
Herald  Tribune  drama  critic  Alexander  Woollcott  and  was 
the  summer  playground  of  the  Neshobe  Club.  Such  famous 
personalities  as  Harpo  Marx,  Charles  MacArthur  and  his 
wife  Helen  Hayes,  Sir  Laurence  Olivier,  Vivian  Leigh,  and 
Dorothy  Parker  stayed  in  this  stone  house  (1  la,  c,1930)and 
two  other  buildings  nearby. 

Farm,  originally  set  aside  for  the  “poor  and 
needy.”  The  woodframe  cottages  that  were  built 
there  are  much  smaller  in  scale  than  those  in  the 
Point  of  Pines  development  (D),  and  are  gener¬ 
ally  sited  directly  on  the  banks  of  the  lake.  Each 
cottage  has  a  unique  design,  yet  all  are  similar  in 
their  scale  and  materials.  Most  have  matching 
garages  (3a,  4a,  5a,  etc.).  Like  Point  of  Pines,  the 
homes  of  Crystal  Haven  have  served  as  models 
for  the  intensive  recreational  development  on 
Lake  Bomoseen  which  continues  to  the  present 
day. 

Between  1900  and  1940,  devastating  fires 
occurred  in  Castleton  village,  Castleton 
Corners,  and  Hydeville,  as  well  as  at  the  great 
lakeside  resorts.  Despite  this  destruction  of 
hotels  and  the  original  commercial  and  indus¬ 
trial  areas  of  its  villages,  the  town  of  Castleton 
retains  an  outstanding  architectural  heritage 
spanning  over  one  hundred  and  fifty  years  of 
Vermont  history. 


Since  1900,  large  orchards  have  been  an  important  part  of 
agriculture  in  Castleton.  This  substantial  gambrel  roofed  bank 
barn  (66b),  built  c.1900  north  of  Castleton  Corners,  was  used 
for  many  years  to  store  apples. 

Castleton  village  has  been  listed  almost  in  its 
entirety  on  the  National  Register  of  Historic 
Places.  Several  of  its  buildings  were  recorded  in 
drawings  for  the  Historic  American  Buildings 
Survey  of  1937,  now  kept  in  the  Library  of  Con¬ 
gress.  With  an  exquisite  array  of  Federal  and 
Greek  Revival  style  homes  and  public  buildings, 
many  by  master  builder  Thomas  Dake,  the  vil¬ 
lage  aptly  remains  focused  on  the  two  sources  of 
its  prosperity,  the  college  and  the  stage  road 
(now  U.S.  Route  4A).  Hydeville  is  a  historic  dis¬ 
trict,  with  many  buildings  dating  from  the  slate 
milling  boom  of  1850-1900,  and  has  its  1896 
school  listed  on  the  National  Register.  Castleton 
Corners,  also  a  historic  district,  looks  much  as  it 
did  around  1910  when  county  residents  passed 
through  on  their  way  to  the  shores  of  Lake 
Bomoseen.  Surrounding  the  lake  are  six  historic 
districts  and  numerous  individual  sites  that  trace 
the  transition  from  resort  to  summer  home  as 
the  choice  of  vacationers.  From  houses  on  the 
green  to  camps  around  a  tennis  court,  Castleton 
is  a  rich  and  varied  resource  where  the  past 
remains  tangible  in  a  wealth  of  historic 
architecture. 
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TOWN  OF  CASTLETON  MAP 

Sites  Listed  in  the  State  Register  of  Historic  Places 
(Numbers  correspond  to  Register  listings  that  follow. 

For  A  B  C  D  E  F,  G  H  ,  and  I,  see  historic  district  maps.) 
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TOWN  OF 
CASTLETON 
Sites  listed  in 
the  State  Register 
of  Historic  Places 
(For  locations  see  town 
and  historic  district 
maps) 


1  West  Castleton  Railroad  & 
Slate  Company 

a.  Garage,  c.1950 

b.  Garage,  c.1950 

c.  Office,  1852 

Stone,  gable  roof,  1 14  stories. 

d.  Garage,  c.1950 

e.  Duplex,  1856 

Stone,  gable  roof,  1 J4  stories. 
Features:  sidelights. 

f.  Duplex,  1856 

Stone,  gable  roof,  1  !4  stories. 

2  House,  c.1855 
Gable  roof,  1 14  stories. 
Features:  kneewall  window. 
Related  garage. 

3  Church,  c.1925 
Gable  roof,  1 14  stories. 
Features:  transom,  belfry,  tri¬ 
angular  window. 


4  House,  c.1900 


Gable  roof,  2  stories. 
Features:  Queen  Anne  porch. 


5  House,  c.1930 
Gable  roof,  1 14  stories. 
Features:  rafter  tails,  stick- 
work,  porch. 

6  House,  c.1855 

Greek  Revival  style,  gable 
roof,  2 14  stories. 

Features:  sidelights,  leaded 
glass  window,  peaked  lintel- 
boards,  entry  pilasters. 
Related  barn,  barn. 

7  House,  c.1890 

Queen  Anne  style,  gable  roof, 
214  stories. 

Features:  bay  window,  distinc¬ 
tive  lintelboards,  shinglework. 

8  House,  c.1865 
Gable  roof,  2 14  stories. 
Related  barn. 

9  Church,  1925 

Queen  Anne  style,  gable  roof, 
1 14  stories. 

Features:  belfry,  gable  screen, 
round  arch  window,  Queen 
Anne  window,  stickwork, 
name  inscription,  marble, 
Palladian  window. 


10  Prospect  House 

a.  Shed,  c.1930 

b.  Restaurant,  c.1960 

c.  Hotel,  c.1900 
Gable  roof,  2  stories. 

d.  Boathouse,  c.1900 
Hip  roof,  1  story. 

Features:  stickwork. 

e.  Camp,  c.1905 
Gable  roof,  1  story. 

Features:  Queen  Anne  porch. 

f.  Motel,  c.1965 

g.  Garage,  c.1930 

h.  House,  c.1920 

Vernacular-Colonial  Revival  style, 
gable  roof,  1 14  stories. 

Features:  porch,  entry  fan, 
sidelights. 

i.  Hotel,  c.1890 

j.  Camp,  c.1900 
Gable  roof,  214  stories. 

Features:  Queen  Anne  porch. 

11  Neshobe  Island  Club 

a.  House,  c.1930 
Stone,  gable  roof,  1  story. 

b.  House,  c.1920 

Stone,  gable  roof,  114  stories. 
Features:  distinctive  chimney, 
rafter  tails. 

c.  Barn,  c.1900 

12  House,  c.1900 
Gable  roof,  2 14  stories. 
Features:  rafter  tails. 

13  House,  c.1900 
Gable  roof,  114  stories. 
Features:  kneewall  window. 
Related  garage. 

14  House,  c.1850/c.1905 
Gable  roof,  3 14  stories. 
Features:  porch. 

15  House,  c.1855 
Georgian  plan. 

Features:  Queen  Anne  porch, 
sidelights. 

Related  camp. 

16  House,  c.1910 
Gable  roof,  2 14  stories. 
Features:  porch. 

17  House,  c.1810 

Federal  style,  Georgian  plan. 
Features:  massive  central 
chimney,  sidelights,  gable  fan. 
Related  garage,  ground  level 
stable  barn,  silo. 

18  House,  c.1820 
Georgian  plan. 

Features:  massive  central 
chimney,  full  entablature, 
entry  entablature,  sidelights, 
entry  pilasters,  wall  pilasters. 

19  House,  c.1845 
Three-quarter  Georgian  plan. 
Features:  Colonial  Revival 
porch. 

20  House,  c.1800 

Federal  style,  Georgian  plan. 
Features:  distinctive  chimney, 
full  entablature,  enriched  cor¬ 
nice,  gable  fan,  entry  pilasters, 
entry  pediment,  entry 
fanlight. 

21  House,  c.1860 
Gable  roof,  1  Vi  stories. 
Features:  kneewall  window, 
door  hood,  distinctive  door. 
Related  barn,  bank  barn,  bank 
barn. 

Features:  cupola. 


22  House,  c.1850 
Vernacular-Greek  Revival 
style,  sidehall  plan,  1J4  stories. 
Features:  kneewall  window, 
sidelights,  entry  entablature. 
Related  shed. 

23  School,  1927 
Hip  roof,  1  story. 

Features:  transom. 

24  House,  c.1855 
Georgian  plan. 

Features:  Queen  Anne  porch. 
Related  barn. 


25  Ransomvale  Farm 
a.  Barn,  c.1890 


Gambrel  roof. 

Features:  metal  silo,  wood  silo. 

b.  Carriage  Barn,  c.1915 

c.  Barn,  c.1910 
Gambrel  roof. 

d.  House,  c.1810 
Federal  style,  I-house. 

Features:  full  entablature,  enriched 
entablature,  corner  pilasters,  Bun¬ 
galow  porch,  gable  fanlight. 

e.  Shed,  c.1940 

f.  Garage,  c.1910 

g.  Shed,  c.1900 

h.  Barn,  c.1920 

i.  Shed,  c.1920 

j.  Barn,  c.1940 

k.  Shed,  c.1925 

l.  Shed,  c.1925 

m.  Garage,  c.1925 

n.  House,  c.1910 
Gable  roof,  2  Vi  stories. 

o.  House,  c.1965 

26  House,  c.1875 
Gable  roof,  214  stories. 
Features:  entry  entablature, 
round  arch  window. 

27  House,  c.1865 
Gable  roof,  1  Vi  stories. 
Features:  sidelights,  transom, 
Queen  Anne  porch,  kneewall 
window,  peaked  lintelboards. 
Related  barn. 

28  House,  c.1855 

Greek  Revival  style,  Georgian 
plan. 

Features:  sidelights,  distinctive 
chimney,  transom,  corner 
pilasters,  peaked  lintelboards. 

29  House,  c.1850 
Classic  Cottage. 

Features:  kneewall  window, 
sidelights. 

30  House,  c.1810 
Georgian  plan. 

Features:  enriched  cornice. 

31  House,  c.1860 
Vernacular-Greek  Revival 
style,  pavilion  with  ells. 
Features:  paneled  corner 
pilasters,  Colonial  Revival 
porch,  full  entablature,  side¬ 
lights,  transom. 


32  House,  c.1875 
Gable  roof,  1J4  stories. 
Features:  Queen  Anne  porch. 
Related  shed. 

33  House,  c.1840 

Greek  Revival  style,  Georgian 
plan. 

Features:  entry  pilasters,  entry 
entablature,  sidelights, 
paneled  corner  pilasters. 
Related  barn. 

Features:  cupola. 


34  House,  c.1840 


Greek  Revival  style,  sidehall 
plan,  214  stories. 

Features:  sidelights,  entry 
entablature,  cornerblocks. 

35  House,  c.1855 
Gable  roof,  1  14  stories. 

Related  barn,  shed. 

36  House,  c.1870 
Vernacular-Italianate  style, 
gable  roof,  214  stories. 
Features:  bay  window, 
Italianate  porch,  round  arch 
window. 

Related  barn. 

37  House,  c.1820 
Vernacular-Federal  style,  side¬ 
hall  plan,  2  stories. 

Features:  entry  fanlight,  entry 
pilasters,  Colonial  Revival 
porch. 

38  House,  c.1875 
Three-quarter  Georgian  plan. 
Features:  cornice  brackets, 
porch. 

Related  garage. 

39  House,  c.1870 
Gable  roof,  214  stories. 
Features:  Queen  Anne  porch. 

40  House,  c.1870 
Gable  roof,  214  stories. 
Features:  round  arch  window. 
Queen  Anne  porch. 

41  House,  c.1855 
Italianate  style,  sidehall  plan, 
214  stories. 

Features:  cornice  brackets, 
round  window,  sidelights,  bay 
window,  porch,  full 
entablature. 
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42  House,  c.1850 
Gothic  Revival  style,  gable 
roof,  V/2  stories. 

Features:  porch,  triangular 
arch  window,  Gothic  wall 
dormer,  door  hood. 

Related  carriage  barn. 


43  House,  c.1850 


Gothic  Revival  style,  pavilion 
with  ells. 

Features:  bargeboard,  porch, 
balcony,  triangular  arch 
window,  Gothic  wall  dormer, 
label  lintels,  quatrefoil 
.window,  hood  molding,  roof 
finials. 

44  House,  c.1870 
Gable  roof,  W2  stories. 

45  House,  c.1860 
Vernacular-Greek  Revival 
style,  sidehall  plan,  1  Vi  stories. 
Features:  sidelights,  entry 
entablature,  Queen  Anne 
porch,  marble. 

Related  barn. 

46  House,  c.1840 
I-house. 

Features:  full  entablature, 
entry  pediment. 

47  House,  c.1800 

Federal  style,  Georgian  plan. 
Features:  sidelights,  massive 
central  chimney,  entry  fan, 
entry  pilasters,  gable  fan, 
enriched  cornice,  full  entabla¬ 
ture,  wall  pilasters. 

Related  garage. 

48  House,  c.  1780/c.  1800 
Federal  style,  I-house. 
Features:  distinctive  chimney, 
entry  pilasters,  sidelights, 
enriched  cornice,  entry 
entablature. 

Related  garage,  barn,  shed. 
Features:  carriage  bays. 

49  School,  c.1850 
Gothic  Revival  style,  gable 
roof,  I.V2  stories. 

Features:  pointed  arch 
window,  triangular  arch 
window,  label  lintels,  hood 
moldings,  Gothic  wall  dormer, 
window  tracery. 


50  House,  1809 
Architect/builder:  Thomas  R. 
Dake. 

Federal  style,  I-house. 

Features:  distinctive  chimney, 
leaded  glass  window,  marble, 
sidelights,  entry  fanlight. 
Recorded  in  the  Historic  American 
Buildings  Survey 

51  House,  c.1875 
Gable  roof,  V/2  stories. 
Features:  Italianate  porch. 

52  House,  c.1850 
Sidehall  plan,  V/2  stories. 

53  House,  c.1825 
Classic  Cottage. 

Features:  distinctive  chimney. 
Related  barn,  barn. 

54  House,  c.1840 
Vernacular-Greek  Revival 
style,  Classic  Cottage. 
Features:  entry  pilasters,  entry 
entablature. 

55  House,  c.1845 


Greek  Revival  style,  sidehall 
plan,  2  stories. 

Features:  full  entablature, 
sidelights,  entry  entablature, 
entry  pilasters. 

Related  barn,  barn,  barn. 

56  School,  1840 
Gable  roof,  1 V2  stories. 
Features:  stone  lintels,  date 
inscription,  gable  fan. 

57  House,  c.1840 
Half  I-house. 

Features:  bay  window,  entry 
pilasters,  entry  entablature. 

58  House,  c.1845 
Vernacular-Greek  Revival 
style,  Classic  Cottage. 
Features:  kneewall  window, 
sidelights,  polychrome  slate. 
Related  barn,  barn,  barn. 

59  House,  c.1860 

Gable  roof,  1 V2  stories. 
Features:  kneewall  window. 
Related  barn. 

60  Barn,  c.1890 
Jerkinhead  roof. 

Features:  cupola,  name 
inscription,  polychrome  slate. 
Related  barn. 


61  House,  c. 1825/c. 1850 
Three-quarter  Georgian  plan. 
Features:  sidelights. 

Related  barn,  barn. 


62  House,  c.1870 


Gable  roof,  1  Vi  stories. 
Features:  kneewall  window, 
Italianate  porch,  hood 
moldings,  enriched  cornice. 

63  House,  c.1870 
Gable  roof,  2  stories. 

64  House,  c.1890 
Colonial  Revival  style,  gable 
roof,  2  Z2  stories. 

Features:  full  entablature, 
sidelights,  enriched  cornice, 
porch,  marble,  bay  window. 

65  House,  c.1830 
Gable  roof,  1 V2  stories. 
Features:  kneewall  window, 
bay  window,  peaked  lin- 
telboards. 

Related  bank  barn. 

66  (Farm) 

a.  Barn,  c.1920 
Gambrel  roof. 

Features:  rafter  tails. 

b.  Bank  barn,  c.1900 
Gambrel  roof. 

c.  House,  c.1900 
Gable  roof,  2J4  stories. 

d.  Barn,  c.1920 

67  Grange,  c.1925 
Rounded  roof,  1  Vi  stories. 
Features:  parapet. 

68  House,  c.1885 
Gable  roof,  2  stories. 

Features:  Queen  Anne  porch. 

69  House,  c.1920 
Bungalow  style,  gable  roof,  1 
story. 

Features:  Bungalow  porch. 
Related  bank  barn. 

70  House,  c.1910 
Gable  roof,  2  /  stories. 
Features:  Colonial  Revival 
porch. 

Related  barn. 

71  House,  c.1875 
Vernacular-Italianate  style, 
hip  roof,  2  stories. 

Features:  cornice  brackets, 
porch. 

72  Camp,  c.1915 
Wood  shingle,  gable  roof, 

V/2  stories. 

Features:  rafter  tails,  porch. 
Related  garage. 

73  Camp,  c.1915 

Log  veneer,  gable  roof,  1  story. 
Features:  porch. 


74  Camp,  c.1915 
Wood  shingle,  gable  roof, 

2  stories. 

Features:  porch. 

Related  boathouse,  garage. 

75  Camp,  c.1920 

Gable  roof,  1  story. 

Features:  porch. 

76  Camp,  c.1891 
Gable  roof,  2  stories. 

Features:  porch. 

77  House,  c.1900 
Gable  roof,  1  Vi  stories. 
Features:  porch. 

Related  shed. 

78  Restaurant,  c.1920 
Hip  roof,  1  story. 

Features:  porch,  parapet. 

79  Camp,  c.1915 
Gable  roof,  V/2  stories. 
Features:  Colonial  Revival 
porch,  pressed  stone,  rusti¬ 
cated  stone,  rafter  tails,  dis¬ 
tinctive  chimney. 

80  Camp,  c.1915 
Gable  roof,  1  story. 

Features:  door  hood,  Colonial 
Revival  porch,  rafter  tails. 

81  Roadside  Commercial 
Structure,  c.1910 

Hip  roof,  1  story. 

Features:  rafter  tails. 

82  House,  c.1830 
Vernacular-Greek  Revival 
style,  Georgian  plan. 

Features:  Colonial  Revival 
porch. 

83  House,  c.1820 
Georgian  plan. 

Features:  porch. 

Related  barn. 

Features:  corner  pilasters. 

84  Camp,  c.1910 
Gable  roof,  2  stories. 

Features:  porch. 

85  Camp,  c.1920 
Hip  roof,  2  stories. 

Features:  porch. 

86  Camp,  c.1930 
Vernacular-Colonial  Revival 
style,  wood  shingle,  gable  roof, 
V/2  stories. 

Features:  round  window, 
porch,  distinctive  chimney, 
swan’s  neck  pediment. 

87  Camp,  c.1910 
Gable  roof,  V/2  stories. 
Features:  distinctive  dormer, 
rafter  tails,  porch. 

Related  garage. 

Features:  round  arch  window, 
historic  garage  doors. 

88  Gamp,  c.1920 
Gable  roof,  1  story. 

Features:  porch. 

89  House,  c.1800 
Georgian  plan. 

Features:  porch. 

Related  barn,  shed. 
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A  CRYSTAL  HAVEN 
HISTORIC  DISTRICT  MAP 


CRYSTAL  HAVEN 
HISTORIC  DISTRICT 


All  Camp,  c.1930 
Hip  roof,  1  story. 
Features:  porch. 


(Numbers  correspond  to  accompanying 
Register  listings.) 


A1  Camp,  c.1930 
Hip  roof,  2  stories. 

A2  Camp,  c.1930 
Gable  roof,  1  story. 

Features:  porch,  historic  fence. 

A3  Camp,  c.1930 
Gable  roof,  2  stories. 

Features:  porch,  rafter  tails. 

A3a  Garage,  c.1935 

A4  Camp,  c.1930 
Gable  roof,  1 14  stories. 
Features:  porch,  historic  fence. 

A4a  Garage,  c.1930 

A 5  Camp,  c.1930 
Gable  roof,  1 14  stories. 
Features:  porch. 

A5a  Shed,  c.1970 
Non-contributing  due  to  age. 

A6  Camp,  c.1930 
Gable  roof,  1  story. 

Features:  porch. 

A6a  Garage,  c.1950 
Non-contributing  due  to  age. 

A 7  Camp,  c.1930 
Hip  roof,  1  story. 

A8  Camp,  c.1930 
Gable  roof,  1 54  stories. 
Features:  porch,  rafter  tails. 

A8a  Garage,  c.1940 

A9  Camp,  c.1930 
Gable  roof,  1 54  stories. 

A10  Camp,  c.1930 
Gable  roof,  1  story. 

AlOa  Shed,  c.1930 

AlOb  Garage,  c.1930 

AlOc  Garage,  c.1930 


Alla  Garage,  c.1930 

Allb  Shed,  c.1940 

A12  Camp,  c.1930 
Gable  roof,  1 54  stories. 
Features:  distinctive  chimney. 

A13  Camp,  c.1930 
Gable  roof,  1 54  stories. 

A13a  Garage,  c.1930 

A14  Camp,  c.1930 
Hip  roof,  1  story. 

A15  Camp,  c.1930 
Gable  roof,  154  stories. 
Features:  porch,  round  arch 
window. 

A16  Camp,  c.1930 
Gable  roof,  1  story. 

A16a  Garage,  c.1930 

A17  Camp,  c.1980 
Non-contributing  due  to  age. 

A17a  Shed,  c.1930 

A18  Camp,  c.1930 
Gable  roof,  1  story. 

Features:  porch. 

A18a  Shed,  c.1940 

A19  Camp,  c.1930 
Gable  roof,  2  stories. 

Features:  porch. 

A19a  Garage,  c.1930 

A20  Camp,  c.1930 
Hiproof,  1 54  stories. 

A20a  Camp,  c.1950 
Non-contributing  due  to  age. 

A21  Camp,  c.1950 
Non-contributing  due  to  age. 

A22  Camp,  c.1950 
Non-contributing  due  to  age. 
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Most  of  the  summer  camps  in  Crystal  Haven,  on  the  northeast 
shoreline  of  Lake  Bomoseen,  were  built  between  1925  and 
1930.  Located  close  to  the  water  and  now  heavily  shaded,  they 
vary  in  design,  but  all  have  screened  porches  and  are  similar  in 
scale. 


(. A10 ,  A9,  AS) 
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B  EASTERN  LAKESIDE 
HISTORIC  DISTRICT  MAP 

(Numbers  correspond  to  accompanying 
Register  listings.) 


SOURCE:  VT.  MAPPING  PROGRAM  ORTHOPHOTOS,  1975. 


This  small  group  of  family  summer  vacation  camps,  located 
on  a  small  strip  of  land  between  the  east  shore  of  Lake 
Bomoseen  and  VT  Route  30,  were  built  around  1910.  The 
design  of  one  (B5),  with  its  corner  pilasters,  fluted  porch  posts, 
and  pilasters  around  the front  door,  seems  to  have  been  inspired 
by  the  high  style  Federal  and  Greek  Revival  houses  constructed 
in  Castleton  in  the  previous  century. 


(B5) 


EASTERN  LAKESIDE 
HISTORIC  DISTRICT 

B1  Camp,  c.1915 
2  stories. 

B2  Camp,  c.1915 
Gable  roof,  2  stories. 

Features:  shinglework,  Queen 
Anne  porch,  bargeboard. 

B3  Camp,  c.1915 
Gable  roof,  2  stories. 

Features:  Queen  Anne  porch. 

B4  Camp,  c.1915 
Gable  roof,  I/2  stories. 

Features:  Queen  Anne  porch. 

B5  Camp,  c.1915 
Gable  roof,  2  stories. 

Features:  porch,  rafter  tails, 
corner  pilasters,  entry 
pilasters,  entry  entablature, 
Colonial  Revival  porch. 
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Perched  on  a  slight  rise  above  the  western  shore  of  Lake 
Bomoseen,  the  eight  closely-spaced  summer  cottages  that  make 
up  Avalon  Beach  were  built  between  1910  and  1920.  Sided 
with  clapboards,  novelty  siding  or  wood  shingles,  they  origi¬ 
nally  were  the family  vacation  homes  of  out-of-state 
businessmen  and  Rutland  area  merchants. 


AVALON  BEACH 
HISTORIC  DISTRICT 

Cl  Camp,  c.1915 
Gable  roof,  2  stories. 

Features:  stickwork,  balcony. 

C2  Camp,  c.1915 
Gable  roof,  1  Vi  stories. 

Features:  porch. 

C 3  Camp,  c.1915 
Gable  roof,  1 Vi  stories. 

Features:  porch. 

C4  Camp,  c.1915 
Gable  roof,  2  Vi  stories. 

Features:  porch. 

C5  Camp,  c.1915 
Gable  roof,  2  stories. 

Features:  Queen  Anne  porch. 

C6  Camp,  c.1915 
Gambrel  roof,  2  stories. 
Features:  porch. 

C7  Camp,  c.1915 
Gable  roof,  1  Vi  stories. 

Features:  rafter  tails,  porch. 

C8  Camp,  c.1915 
Gable  roof,  1  Vi  stories. 

Features:  round  arch  window, 
porch. 


(C5,  C4,  C3) 
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POINT  OF  PINES 
HISTORIC  DISTRICT 


The  camps  at  Point  of  Pines,  the first  planned  group  of  family 
summer  homes  to  be  built  on  Lake  Bomoseen,  are  among  the 
most  architecturally  distinguished  on  the  lake.  Built  between 
1907  and  the  1920s,  they  are  ample  in  size,  have  designs 
influenced  by  the  Queen  Anne  and  Colonial  Revival  styles,  and 
are  sided  with  not  only  the  familiar  clapboards  and  wood 
shingles,  but  also  novelty  siding  and  vertical  beaded  boards. 
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D9  Camp,  c.1915 
Jerkinhead  roof,  2  stories. 
Features:  distinctive  lintel- 
boards,  Queen  Anne  porch. 

DIO  Camp,  c.1915 


Gable  roof,  2  stories. 

Features:  gable  screen,  Queen 
Anne  porch. 

Dll  Boathouse,  c.1915 
Hip  roof,  1  story. 

D12  Camp,  c.1915 
Gable  roof,  1  Vi  stories. 
Features:  Gothic  wall  dormer, 
porch. 

D13  Camp,  c.1915 
Gable  roof,  V/2  stories. 
Features:  distinctive  lintel- 
boards,  Queen  Anne  porch. 

D14  Camp,  c.1915 
Gable  roof,  1  Vi  stories. 
Features:  bargeboard,  Queen 
Anne  porch. 

D15  Camp,  c.1925 
Hip  roof,  2  stories. 

Features:  Bungalow  porch. 

D16  Camp,  c.1920 
Gable  roof,  2  V2  stories. 
Features:  Queen  Anne  porch, 
rafter  tails. 

D17  Camp,  c.1960 
Non-contributing  due  to  age. 

D18  Camp,  c.1905 
Gable  roof,  1  Vi  stories. 

D18a  Garage,  c.1925 

D19  Camp,  c.1915 
Hip  roof,  2  stories. 

Features:  rafter  tails,  porch, 
leaded  glass  window. 

D20  Camp,  c.1915 
Non-contributing  due  to 
alterations. 

D21  Camp,  c.1915 
Gambrel  roof,  1 V2  stories. 
Features:  distinctive  dormer, 
Queen  Anne  porch. 

022  Camp,  c.1915 
Gable  roof,  1J4  stories. 
Features:  gable  screen,  porch. 


D7  Camp,  c.1925 


Gable  roof,  1 V2  stories. 
Features:  porch,  distinctive  lin 
telboards. 


D7a  Shed,  c.1935 


POINT  OF  PINES 
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DlaShed,  c.1925 


D3  Camp,  1907 


Architect/builder:  Charles 
Leonard. 

Hip  roof,  2  stories. 

Features:  rafter  tails,  Colonial 
Revival  porch. 

D4  Camp,  1907 
Architect/builder:  Charles 
Leonard. 

Gable  roof,  2  V2  stories. 
Features:  rafter  tails,  Colonial 
Revival  porch. 


D  POINT  OF  PINES 
HISTORIC  DISTRICT  MAP 


(Numbers  correspond  to  accompanying 
Register  listings.) 


D6  Camp,  c.1910 
Hip  roof,  214  stories. 
Features:  rooffinial,  porch, 
rafter  tails,  distinctive  lin- 
telboards. 
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D1  Camp,  c.1910 
Hip  roof,  2  stories. 

Features:  peaked  lintelboards, 
roof  finials,  Queen  Anne 
porch. 


D2  Camp,  c.1910 
Jerkinhead  roof,  214  stories. 
Features:  Queen  Anne  porch. 


HISTORIC  BUILDING 


NON-CONTRIBUTING  BUILDING 


D5  Camp,  c.1910 
Hip  roof,  2V2  stories. 
Features:  porch. 


D6a  Garage,  c.1935 


D8  Camp,  c.1915 
Gable  roof,  2  stories. 
Features:  stickwork,  gazebo, 
rafter  tails,  Queen  Anne 
porch. 


■ 

□ 
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El  Ob  Garage,  c.1940 
ElOc  Carriage  Barn,  c.1920 


HYDEVILLE 
HISTORIC  DISTRICT 


Most  buildings  in  the  linear  village  ofHydeville,  located  at  the 
outlet  of  Lake  Bomoseen,  date from  the  mid  to  late  1800s  when 
it  was  a  busy  marble  and  slate  processing  center.  Examples  of 
many  period  styles  can  be found  here— from  the  Greek  and 
Gothic  Revivals,  Italianate,  and  Queen  Anne,  to  the  Colonial 


VT  Route  4A  (E6,  1850;  E7,  c.1880) 


HYDEVILLE 
HISTORIC  DISTRICT 


El  House,  c.1860 
Gable  roof,  114  stories. 
Features:  kneewall  window, 
porch. 

E2  Hotel,  1903 
Flat  roof,  3  stories. 

E3  Mill,  c.1900 
Gable  roof,  1  Vi  stories. 

E4  House,  c.1850 
Gable  roof,  1  Vi  stories. 
Features:  porch. 


E5  House,  c.1850 
Vernacular-Greek  Revival- 
Italianate  style,  sidehall  plan, 
2 14  stories. 

Features:  sidelights,  Italianate 
porch,  marble,  entry  pilasters, 
entry  entablature. 

E6  House,  1850 
Gothic  Revival  style,  gable 
roof,  1  14  stories. 

Features:  hood  moldings,  roof 
finials,  Gothic  wall  dormer, 
bargeboard,  marble,  Gothic 
Revival  porch. 


E8  House,  c.1850 
Sidehall  plan,  214  stories. 
Features:  bay  window,  seg¬ 
mental  arch  window,  marble, 
Queen  Anne  porch. 

E8a  Carriage  Barn,  1915 

E9  House,  c.1850 
Sidehall  plan,  2  stories. 
Features:  sidelights. 

E9a  Carriage  Barn,  c.1915 

E10  House,  c.1870 
Gable  roof,  2  14  stories. 
Features:  Queen  Anne  porch. 

E10a  Garage,  c.1940 


E4a  Carriage  Barn,  c.1915 


E  7  House,  c.1850 
Gable  roof,  2  V2  stories. 
Features:  shinglework,  Queen 
Anne  porch. 


E7a  Carriage  Barn,  c.1910 
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Ell  House,  c.1840 
Gable  roof,  1  14  stories. 

Ella  Garage,  c.1930 

E12  House,  c.1840 
Gable  roof,  1 14  stories. 
Features:  bay  window. 

E12a  Garage,  c.1950 
Non-contributing  due  to  age. 


E13  Church,  1889 


Queen  Anne  style,  gable  roof, 
254  stories. 

Features:  Palladian  window, 
door  hood,  stained  glass, 
belfry,  shinglework,  gable 
screen,  corner  tower,  round 
window,  hood  molding. 

E14  House,  c.1850 
Gable  roof,  1J4  stories. 
Features:  corner  pilasters, 
Bungalow  porch,  bay  window. 

E14a  Garage,  c.1950 
Non-contributing  due  to  age. 

E15  House,  c.1850 
Gable  roof,  1  14  stories. 


El 6  House,  c.1850 
Gable  roof,  1  14  stories. 


El 7  House,  c.1850 


ROAD 


Vernacular-Greek  Revival 
style,  gable  roof,  2  14  stories. 
Features:  corner  pilasters, 
sidelights,  entry  pilasters,  full 
entablature. 


3HOHS  1S3M 


E18  House,  c.1850 
Gable  roof,  1 14  stories. 
Features:  kneewall  window, 
Queen  Anne  porch. 

E19  House,  c.1850 
Gable  roof,  1 14  stories. 
Features:  sidelights,  transom. 


SOURCE:  VT.  MAPPING  PROGRAM  ORTHOPHOTOS,  1975. 
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E19a  Carriage  Barn,  c.1915 

E20  Store,  c.1974 
Non-contributing  due  to  age. 

E21  Office,  c.1973 
Non-contributing  due  to  age. 

E22  Commercial  Structure, 
c.1972 

Non-contributing  due  to  age. 


E23  House,  c.1890 


Vernacular-Queen  Anne  style, 
gable  roof,  2  stories. 

Features:  shinglework,  stick- 
work,  Queen  Anne  porch, 
hood  moldings. 

E23a  Carriage  Barn,  c.1910 

E24  House,  c.1845 
Sidehall  plan,  IVi  stories. 
Features:  entry  pilasters,  entry 
entablature,  Queen  Anne 
porch. 

E25  House,  c.1840 
Vernacular-Greek  Revival 
style,  I-house. 

Features:  sidelights. 

E25a  Diner,  c.1935 

E25b  Cottage,  c.1940 

E25c  Cottage,  c.1940 

E25d  Cottage,  c.1940 

E25e  Cottage,  c.1940 

E25f  Cottage,  c.1940 

E23g  Cottage,  c.1940 

E25h  Garage,  c.1950 
Non-contributing  due  to  age. 

E26  House,  c.1870 
Gable  roof,  1  lA  stories. 

E26a  Carriage  Barn,  c.1915 

E27  House,  c.1840 
Classic  Cottage. 

Features:  entry  entablature. 

E27a  Greenhouse,  c.1960 
Non-contributing  due  to  age. 

E27b  Carriage  Barn,  c.1915 

E28  House,  c.1865 
Gable  roof,  2  stories. 

Features:  corner  pilasters, 
peaked  lintelboards,  segmental 
arch  window,  Queen  Anne 
window. 


E30  House,  c.1860 
Gable  roof,  1  Vi  stories. 
Features:  date  inscription. 

E30a  Barn,  c.1900 

E30b  Garage,  c.1925 

E31  House,  c.1965 
Non-contributing  due  to  age. 


E32  House,  c.1875 


Italianate  style,  hip  roof,  2 
stories. 

Features:  cornice  brackets, 
porch,  round  arch  window, 
cupola,  marble. 

E33  House,  c.1845 
Classic  Cottage. 

E34  House,  c.1845 
Gable  roof,  1  Vi  stories. 
Features:  peaked  lintelboards. 

E35  House,  c.1865 
Gable  roof,  1  lA  stories. 
Features:  Queen  Anne  porch, 
door  hood. 

E36  House,  c.1860 
Brick,  gable  roof,  2  stories. 
Features:  marble  lintels,  dis¬ 
tinctive  chimney. 

E36a  Carriage  Barn,  c.1910 

E37  House,  c.1950 

Non-contributing  due  to  age. 

E38  School,  1898 
Colonial  Revival  style,  hip 
roof,  2  stories. 

Features:  name  inscription, 
central  tower,  belfry,  seg¬ 
mental  arch  window, 
keystones,  corner  pilasters, 
sidelights,  entriched  cornice. 
Listed  in  the  National  Register  of 
Historic  Places 

E39  House,  c.1865 
Gable  roof,  2  stories. 

E39a  Carriage  Barn,  1915 

E40  House,  1976 

Non-contributing  due  to  age. 


E28a  Carriage  Barn,  c.1915 

E29  Garage,  c.1960 
Non-contributing  due  to  age. 
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The  village  of  Castleton  Corners  (F),  a  historic  district  cen¬ 
tered  around  the  intersection  of  the  old  Whitehall  to  Rutland 
stage  road  (VT  Route  4A )  and  the  Hubbardton-Poultney 
turnpikes  (Vermont  Route  30),  includes  a  number  of  19th  cen¬ 
tury  buildings.  Although  most  are  modest  in  size  and  scale,  a 
few  from  the  late  1800s  are  distinguished  by  elaborate  Queen 
Anne  style  porches  and  trim. 


CASTLETON 

CORNERS 

HISTORIC  DISTRICT 

FI  Apartments  c.1955 
Non-contributing  due  to  age. 

F2  House,  c.1870 
Gable  roof,  VA  stories. 

F2a  Garage,  c.1970 
Non-contributing  due  to  age. 

F3  House,  c.1860 
Gable  roof,  2  stories. 

Features:  gazebo,  Queen  Anne 
porch. 

F3a  Carriage  Barn,  c.1910 

F4  House,  c.1885 
Queen  Anne  style,  hip  roof, 

2J4  stories. 

Features:  porch,  Queen  Anne 
window,  shinglework,  bay 
window. 

F4a  Garage,  c.1925 
Hip  roof. 

F5  House,  c.1860 
Gable  roof,  2  stories. 

F6  House,  c.1860 
Gable  roof,  2  stories. 

Features:  Bungalow  porch. 

F6a  Garage,  c.1925 
Hip  roof. 

F6b  Carriage  Barn,  c.1910 

F 7  House,  c.1865 
Gable  roof,  VA  stories. 

Features:  Gothic  Revival 
porch,  peaked  lintelboards, 
etched  glass  window. 
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F7a  Barn,  c.1880 

F8  House,  c.1965 
Non-contributing  due  to  age. 

F9  Gas  Station,  c.1955 
Non-contributing  due  to  age. 

F10  Gas  Station,  c.1970 
Non-contributing  due  to  age. 


Fll  House,  c.1855 


Greek  Revival  style,  Half 
Georgian  plan. 

Features:  sidelights,  Italianate 
porch. 

Flla  Barn,  c.1910 

F12  House,  c.1840 
Classic  Cottage. 

Features:  kneewall  window. 

F12a  Garage,  c.1975 
Non-contributing  due  to  age. 

F13  House,  c.1845 
Vernacular-Greek  Revival 
style,  Classic  Cottage. 
Features:  entry  pilasters. 

F13a  Carriage  Barn,  c.1910 

FI  4  House,  c.1860 
Vernacular-Greek  Revival 
style,  1  Vi  stories. 

Features:  Gothic  wall  dormer, 
etched  glass  window,  side¬ 
lights,  transom,  peaked  lin- 
telboards. 

F14a  Barn,  c.1905 

F14b  Shed,  c.1920 

F14c  Garage,  c.1920 

F15  House,  c.1865 
Sidchall  plan,  1A  stories. 
Features:  Queen  Anne  porch. 

F15a  Garage,  c.1920 

F15b  Barn,  c.1900 

F16  House,  c.1850 
Classic  Cottage. 

Features:  kneewall  window. 

FI  7  House,  c.1865 
Gable  roof,  2  stories. 

FI  7a  Shed,  c.1930 

FI  7b  Shed,  c.1970 

F18  Barn,  c.1950 
Non-contributing  due  to  age. 

FI 9  House,  c.1970 
Non-contributing  due  to  age. 


F19a  Carriage  Barn,  c.1910 

F20  House,  c.1830 
Georgian  plan. 

F20a  Garage,  c.1920 

F21  House,  1946 

Non-contributing  due  to  age. 

F22  Barn,  c.1870 


F22a  Shed,  c.1880 

F22b  Barn,  c.1880 

F23  House,  c.1860 
Gable  roof,  2  A  stories. 

F24  House,  c.1850 
Classic  Cottage. 

F25  Roadside  Stand,  1927 
Features:  Queen  Anne  porch. 

F26  House,  c.1860 
Sidehall  plan,  1  Vi  stories. 
Features:  porch. 

F26a  Garage,  c.1920 

F27  House,  c.1865 
Sidehall  plan,  2  XA  stories. 

F27a  Barn,  c.1900 

F28  Store,  c.1865 
Gable  roof,  2  XA  stories. 
Features:  hood  moldings. 


F28a  Barn,  c.1880 


F28b  Carriage  Barn,  c.1910 

F29  Powerhouse,  c.1895 
Brick,  gable  roof,  1  story. 

F30  Post  Office,  c.1960 
Non-contributing  due  to  age. 

F31  Office,  c.1972 

Non-contributing  due  to  age. 

F32  Mobile  Home,  c.1960 

Non-contributing  due  to  age. 

F33  House,  c.1880 
Gable  roof,  2  stories. 
Features:  porch. 

F34  House,  c.1860 
Gable  roof,  1  XA  stories. 

F34a  Barn,  c.1910 
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Castleton  Medical  College  Enos  Merrill’s  Tannery  and  Cobbler  Shop  (G3,  c.1800) 

(G67,  1821) 


Ransom  House  (G5 3,  1848) 


(G38,  c.1815) 


CASTLETON  VILLAGE 
HISTORIC  DISTRICT 

Listed  in  the  National  Register  of  Historic  Places 

Castleton  village,  the  home  of  Castleton  State  College  and  a 
historic  district  listed  in  the  National  Register  of  Historic 
Places,  contains  a  wealth  of  architecturally  distinguished 
buildings,  particularly  from  the  early  19th  century,  when  it 
was  an  important  regional  trading  center.  Many  of  its  Federal 
style  houses  were  designed  and  built  by  Thomas  Dake,  and  are 
richly  detailed  with  elaborate  doorways  and  windows  and  deli¬ 
cately  carved  ornament. 


(G33,  c.1810) 
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Listed  in 

the  National  Register 
of  Historic  Places 

G1  House,  c.1965 
Non-contributing  due  to  age. 

G2  House,  1905 
Gable  roof,  214  stories. 

Features:  Colonial  Revival 
porch. 

G3  Shop,  c.1800 

Brick,  gable  roof,  214  stories. 

Features:  flat  arches. 

G4  House,  c.1895 

Queen  Anne  style,  gable  roof, 

214  stories. 

Features:  shinglework,  Queen 
Anne  porch. 

G5  House,  c.1892 
Gable  roof,  2 14  stories. 

G6  House,  c.1840 
Greek  Revival  style,  sidehall 
plan,  2 14  stories. 

Features:  entry  pilasters,  side¬ 
lights,  distinctive  lintelboards. 

G 7  House,  1832 
Federal  style,  brick,  214 
stories. 

Features:  stepped  parapet, 
stone  lintels,  marble,  entry 
fanlight,  sidelights,  entry 
pilasters. 

G7a  Church,  c.1835 
Gable  roof,  1 14  stories. 

Features:  pointed  arch 
window. 

G8  House,  c.1835 
Greek  Revival  style,  sidehall 
plan,  214  stories. 

Features:  entry  entablature, 
sidelights,  entry  pilasters. 

G9  Church,  1970 
Non-contributing  due  to  age. 

G10  House,  c.1860 
Gable  roof,  1 14  stories. 

Gil  House,  c.1845 

Greek  Revival  style,  Georgian 

plan. 

Features:  Colonial  Revival 
porch. 

G12  House,  1961 
Non-contributing  due  to  age. 

G13  House,  1823 
Architect/builder:  Thomas  R. 
Dake. 

Federal  style,  gable  roof,  2 14 
stories. 

Features:  wall  pilasters,  Palla- 
dian  window,  entry  fanlight, 
sidelights,  bay  window,  flush- 
board  siding,  entry  columns. 
Recorded  in  the  Historic  American 
Buildings  Survey 


G14  House,  c.1850 


Greek  Revival  style,  gable 
roof,  214  stories. 

Features:  monumental  portico, 
corner  pilasters,  peaked  lintel¬ 
boards,  sidelights,  transom, 
gable  fanlight. 

G15  House,  c.1806 
Federal  style,  I-house. 

Features:  wall  pilasters, 
enriched  cornice,  hood 
moldings,  Colonial  Revival 
porch,  wood  carving,  gable 
fan. 

G16  House,  c.1840 
Greek  Revival  style,  sidehall 
plan,  214  stories. 

Features:  flushboard  siding. 

G17  Library,  1928 
Colonial  Revival  style,  brick, 
gable  roof,  114  stories. 

Features:  flat  arches, 
keystones,  entry  pilasters, 
transom,  ridge  tower,  clock. 

G18  Store,  c.1900 
Gable  roof,  2  stories. 

G19  House,  c.1880 
Gable  roof,  2 14  stories. 
Features:  bay  window,  gable 
fanlight. 

G20  School,  c.1970 
Non-contributing  due  to  age. 

G21  House,  c.1860 
Gable  roof,  114  stories. 
Features:  peaked  lintelboards, 
sidelights. 

G22  House,  c.1870 
Non-contributing  due  to 
alterations. 

G23  House,  c.1875 
Gable  roof,  2 14  stories. 

G24  House,  c.1875 
Gable  roof,  2 14  stories. 

G25  Mobile  Home,  c.1975 
Non-contributing  due  to  age. 

G26  House,  c.1875 
Gable  roof,  2 14  stories. 

G27  Community  Hall,  c.1965 
Non-contributing  due  to  age. 

G28  Store,  c.1915 
Gable  roof,  1 14  stories. 

G29  Diner,  c.1940 
Features:  streamlining. 

G30  Post  Office,  1969 
Non-contributing  due  to  age. 


G31  House,  c.1818 
Federal  style,  I-house. 

Features:  flushboard  siding, 
sidelights. 

G32  Commercial  Block, 
c.1834 

Federal  style,  brick,  gable  roof, 
214  stories. 

Features:  stepped  parapet, 
marble  lintels. 

G33  House,  c.1810 
Architect/builder:  Thomas  R. 
Dake. 

Federal  style,  gable  roof,  2 14 
stories. 

Features:  enriched  entabla¬ 
ture,  entry  fanlight,  sidelights, 
Federal  style  porch,  distinctive 
lintelboards. 

Recorded  in  the  Historic  American 
Buildings  Survey 

G34  House,  c.1800 
I-house. 

Features:  sidelights. 

G35  House,  c.1980 
Non-contributing  due  to  age. 


G36  Church,  1833 


Architect/builder:  Thomas  R. 
Dake. 

Greek  Revival -Gothic  Revival 
style,  brick,  gable  roof,  2 14 
stories. 

Features:  distinctive  interior, 
monumental  portico,  ridge 
tower,  pointed  arch  window, 
corner  pilasters,  spire. 

Recorded  in  the  Historic  American 
Buildings  Survey 

G37  House,  1843 
Georgian  plan. 

Features:  Italianate  porch. 


G38  House,  c.1815 


Federal  style,  Georgian  plan. 
Features:  enriched  entabla¬ 
ture,  distinctive  lintelboards, 
Palladian  window,  sidelights, 
entry  fanlight,  entry  pilasters, 
gable  fan,  distinctive  chimney. 
Recorded  in  the  Historic  American 
Buildings  Survey 


G39  House,  c.1880 
Gable  roof,  2J4  stories. 
Features:  Queen  Anne  porch. 

G40  House,  c.1875 
Vernacular-Italianate  style, 
gable  roof,  2 14  stories. 
Features:  peaked  lintelboards, 
hood  moldings,  Queen  Anne 
porch. 

G41  House,  c.1880 
Gable  roof,  214  stories. 
Features:  round  arch  window. 

G42  House,  c.1880 

Vernacular-Queen  Anne  style, 
hip  roof,  2 14  stories. 

Features:  bay  window,  Colo¬ 
nial  Revival  porch,  applied 
woodwork. 

G43  House,  c.1850 
Gable  roof,  2 14  stories. 

G44  House,  c.1900 
Gable  roof,  2 14  stories. 
Features:  Italianate  porch. 

G45  House,  c.1970 
Non-contributing  due  to  age. 

G46  Railroad  Station,  c.1850 
Gable  roof,  1 14  stories 
Features:  stickwork, 
shinglework. 

G47  House,  c.1880 
Gable  roof,  1 14  stories. 

G48  Parsonage,  c.1970 
Non-contributing  due  to  age. 

G49  House,  1811 

Federal  style,  brick,  Georgian 

plan. 

Features:  pointed  arch 
window,  entry  fanlight,  Colo¬ 
nial  Revival  porch,  sidelights, 
distinctive  chimney,  marble 
lintels. 

G50  House,  c.1930 
Colonial  Revival  style,  gable 
roof,  2 14  stories. 

Features:  entry  fanlight,  side¬ 
lights,  door  hood. 

G51  House,  c.1806 
Cape  Cod. 

Features:  entry  entablature, 
massive  central  chimney, 
transom,  Italianate  porch. 

G52  House,  c.1805 
Gable  roof,  114  stories. 
Features:  Queen  Anne  porch. 

G53  House,  1848 

Greek  Revival  style,  pavilion 
with  ells. 

Features:  wall  pilasters,  entry 
entablature,  monumental  por¬ 
tico,  colonnade,  Greek  Revival 
porch,  full  entablature. 
Recorded  in  the  Historic  American 
Buildings  Survey 

G54  House,  1820 
Georgian  plan. 

Features:  distinctive  chimney, 
Colonial  Revival  porch. 
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G 55  House,  1867 
Italianate  style,  hip  roof,  2 
stories. 

Features:  cornice  brackets, 
enriched  frieze,  Italianate 
porch,  transom. 

G56  House,  c.1810 


Federal  style,  Georgian  plan. 
Features:  gable  fan,  enriched 
cornice,  paneled  corner 
pilasters,  window  fans,  flush- 
board  siding. 

Recorded  in  the  Historic  American 
Buildings  Survey 

G57  House,  c.1820 

Federal  style,  brick,  Georgian 
plan. 

Features:  marble  lintels,  Colo¬ 
nial  Revival  porch,  distinctive 
chimney,  enriched  cornice. 

G58  Store,  c.1820 
Brick,  sidehall  plan,  214 
stories. 

Features:  flat  arches,  Queen 
Anne  porch,  unusual  window. 

G59  Gas  Station,  c.1935 

G60  Store,  c.1915 
Gable  roof,  2  14  stories. 
Features:  original  storefront. 

G61  Fraternal  Hall,  c. 1917 
Brick,  2  stories. 

Features:  decorative  brick¬ 
work,  transom,  marble,  stone 
lintels,  original  storefront, 
name  inscription. 

G62  Gas  Station,  c.1950 
Non-contributing  due  to  age. 

G63  Store,  c.1825 
Gable  roof,  2  14  stories. 
Features:  transom. 

G64  House,  c.1940 
Non-contributing  due  to  age. 

G65  House,  c.1855 
Greek  Revival  style,  sidehall 
plan,  214  stories. 

Features:  entry  pilasters,  side¬ 
lights,  entry  entablature. 

G66  House,  1922 
Bungalow  style,  gable  roof,  114 
stories. 

Features:  Bungalow  porch. 

G67  School,  1821 
Greek  Revival  style,  gable 
roof,  2  stories. 

Features:  Palladian  window, 
cupola,  ridge  tower,  entry 
pilasters,  entry  entablature. 


G68  School,  1926 

Colonial  Revival  style,  brick,  3 

stories. 

Features:  monumental  portico, 
round  window,  flat  arches,  par¬ 
apet,  round  arch  window, 
entry  fanlight,  entry  pilasters, 
belfry,  beltcourse,  keystones. 

G69  School,  c.1980 

Non-contributing  due  to  age. 


G70  House,  c.1885 


Queen  Anne  style,  gable  roof, 
2Vi  stories. 

Features:  stickwork,  shingle- 
work,  enriched  cornice,  Queen 
Anne  porch,  bay  window, 
gazebo. 

G71  House,  c.1860 
Greek  Revival  style,  sidehall 
plan,  2  14  stories. 

Features:  peaked  entry  lintel, 
sidelights. 

G72  House,  c.1835 
Three-quarter  I-house. 
Features:  peaked  lintelboards, 
Italianate  porch. 

G73  House,  c.1835 
I-house. 

Features:  entry  pilasters,  entry 
entablature. 

G74  Church,  1899 
Gable  roof,  1  14  stories. 
Features:  roof  finial,  iron 
cresting,  triangular  arch 
window,  round  window. 

G 75  House,  1892 
Vernacular-Italianate  style, 
gable  roof,  214  stories. 
Features:  tower,  gable  screen, 
cornice  brackets,  bay  window. 

G76  House,  c.1880 
Gable  roof,  214  stories. 

G 77  Office,  c.1830 
Federal -Greek  Revival  style, 
brick,  sidehall  plan,  214 
stories. 

Features:  marble  lintels,  oval 
window. 

G78  House,  c.1812 
Architect/builder:  Thomas  R. 
Dake. 

Federal  style,  I-house. 

Features:  entry  fanlight,  side¬ 
lights,  flushboard  siding, 
enriched  entablature. 

Recorded  in  the  Historic  American 
Buildings  Survey 

G79  House,  c.1860 
Gable  roof,  1  14  stories. 
Features:  peaked  lintelboards, 
Italianate  porch. 


G80  House,  c.1875 
Gable  roof,  1  14  stories. 
Features:  sidelights,  Queen 
Anne  porch. 

G81  House,  c.1875 
Gable  roof,  2  14  stories. 
Features:  Italianate  porch. 

G82  House,  c.1965 
Non-contributing  due  to  age. 

G83  House,  c.1870 
Gable  roof,  2  14  stories. 
Features:  Colonial  Revival 
porch. 

G84  House,  c.1865 
Gable  roof,  1  14  stories. 

G85  House,  c.1850 
Gable  roof,  2  14  stories. 

G86  House,  c.1865 
Gable  roof,  2  14  stories. 
Features:  Italianate  porch. 

G87  House,  c.1835 
Classic  Cottage. 

Features:  entry  entablature. 

G88  House,  c.1800 
Federal  style,  Georgian  plan. 
Features:  wall  pilasters, 
enriched  frieze,  entry  pilasters, 
entry  fanlight,  distinctive  lin¬ 
telboards,  entry  pediment. 
Recorded  in  the  Historic  American 
Buildings  Survey 

G89  House,  c.1850 
Sidehall  plan,  1  14  stories. 
Features:  full  entablature, 
corner  pilasters. 

G90  House,  c.1850 
Sidehall  plan,  114  stories. 
Features:  entry  entablature, 
kneewall  window,  corner 
pilasters. 

G91  House,  c.1850 

Non-contributing  due  to 
alterations. 

G92  House,  c.1845 
Greek  Revival  style,  sidehall 
plan,  1 14  stories. 

Features:  corner  pilasters,  full 
entablature,  sidelights,  entry 
entablature. 

G93  House,  c.1880 
Vernacular-Queen  Anne  style, 
114  stories. 

Features:  gable  screen, 
beltcourse. 

G94  House,  c.1850 

Greek  Revival  style,  sidehall 
plan,  114  stories. 

Features:  paneled  corner 
pilasters,  full  entablature, 
entry  pilasters,  entry 
entablature. 

G95  Telephone  Station, 
c.1965 

Non-contributing  due  to  age. 


G96  Multi-family  Dwelling, 
c.1965 

Non-contributing  due  to  age. 

G97  House,  c.1800 
Federal  style,  Georgian  plan. 
Features:  wall  pilasters,  entry 
fanlight,  entry  pilasters,  entry 
entablature. 

Recorded  in  the  Historic  American 
Buildings  Survey 

G98  House,  c.1810 
Georgian  plan. 

Features:  entry  pilasters, 
transom,  Queen  Anne  porch. 

G99  House,  c.1840 
Greek  Revival  style,  gable 
roof,  2 14  stories. 

Features:  shinglework,  entry 
pilasters,  sidelights,  round 
window,  towers. 


G100  Church,  1893 


High  Victorian  Gothic-Queen 
Anne  style,  gable  roof,  2  Vi 
stories. 

Features:  shinglework,  trian¬ 
gular  window,  pointed  arch 
window,  tower,  roof  finial, 
spire,  buttresses 

G101  House,  c.1835 
Greek  Revival  style,  sidehall 
plan,  214  stories. 

Features:  monumental  portico, 
flushboard  siding,  entry 
pilasters,  sidelights,  entry 
entablature. 

G102  House,  1902 

Queen  Anne-Neo-classical 
Revival  style,  hip  roof,  2 
stories. 

Features:  corner  pilasters, 
enriched  cornice,  Queen  Anne 
porch. 

G103  House,  c.1815 

Federal  style,  Georgian  plan. 
Features:  entry  pilasters,  entry 
fanlight,  keystones,  entry 
entablature. 

G104  House,  c.1850 
Greek  Revival  style,  Classic 
Cottage. 

Features:  sidelights. 

G105  Church,  1860 
Italianate  style,  gable  roof,  114 
stories. 

Features:  cornice  brackets, 
label  lintels. 

G106  House,  c.1855 
Gable  roof,  114  stories. 
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HI  Gamp,  c.1910 
Gable  roof,  1  story. 

Features:  rafter  tails,  porch. 

H2  Camp,  c.1910 
Gable  roof,  Wi  stories. 

Features:  porch. 

H2a  Garage,  c.1915 
Features:  historic  garage 
doors. 

H3  Camp,  c.1920 
Gable  roof,  1  story. 

Features:  porch. 

H4  Camp,  c.1915 
Gable  roof. 

Features:  porch. 

H5  Camp,  c.1915 
Gable  roof,  1  story. 

Features:  porch. 

H6  Camp,  c.1915 
Gable  roof,  1  story. 

Features:  porch. 

H 7  Camp,  c.1915 
Gable  roof,  1  A  stories. 

Features:  porch,  cornice 
brackets,  rafter  tails. 

H8  Camp,  c.1915 
Gable  roof,  Wi  stories. 

Features:  porch. 

H8a  Shed,  c.1915 
Features:  rafter  tails. 

H9  Camp,  1915 
Gable  roof,  1  Vi  stories. 

Features:  porch,  rafter  tails. 

H10  Camp,  c.1915 
Gable  roof,  1 XA  stories. 

Features:  porch. 

Hll  Camp,  c.1920 
Gable  roof,  1  story. 

Features:  porch. 


H12  Camp,  c.1920 
Gable  roof,  1  story. 

Features:  porch. 

H13  Camp,  c.1920 
Gable  roof,  1  story. 

Features:  porch. 

H14  Camp,  c.1920 
Gable  roof,  1 14  stories. 
Features:  porch. 

H14a  Boathouse,  c.1920 
Stucco. 

H15  Camp,  c.1915 
Gable  roof,  VA  stories. 
Features:  porch. 

H15a  Boathouse,  c.1920 

H16  Camp,  c.1920 
Gable  roof,  V/2  stories. 
Features:  distinctive  dormer, 
porch. 

H16a  Boathouse,  c.1920 

HI 7  Camp,  c.1920 
Gable  roof,  1  story. 

Features:  porch. 

H18  Camp,  c.1910 
Gable  roof,  1  Vi  stories. 
Features:  porch,  distinctive 
dormer. 

H18a  Shed,  c.1920 

H19  Camp,  c.1900 
Gable  roof,  1XA  stories. 
Features:  porch,  rafter  tails. 

H20  Camp,  c.1960 

Non-contributing  due  to  age. 

H20a  Garage,  c.1920 
Hip  roof. 

Features:  historic  garage 
doors. 

H21  Camp,  c.1915 
Gable  roof,  1 V2  stories. 
Features:  rafter  tails,  cornice 
brackets,  porch. 


The  camps  in  the  Southeastern  Lakeside  Historic  District, 
tucked  into  a  tree-shaded  slope  rising  up  from  Lake  Bomoseen, 
date from  the  first  decades  of  the  20th  century.  Many  have 
screened  porches  for  added  enjoyment  of  the  waterfront. 


( H9 \  H8;  c.1915) 
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SOURCE:  VT.  MAPPING  PROGRAM  ORTHOPHOTOS,  1975. 
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I4c  Shed,  c.1890 

I4d  Shed,  c.1890 
Wood  shingle. 

I4e  Carriage  Barn,  c.1890 
Features:  distinctive  door. 


15  Camp,  c.1910 
Gable  roof,  2  stories. 


I5a  Garage,  c.1930 
Features:  historic  garage 
doors. 


16  Camp,  c.1920 
Non-contributing  due  to 
alterations. 

17  Camp,  c.1960 
Non-contributing  due  to  age. 

18  Camp,  c.1930 
Gable  roof,  1  story. 

Features:  historic  garage 
doors. 

I8a  Boathouse,  c.1930 
Wood  shingle. 

19  Camp,  c.1920 
Gable  roof,  1  lA  stories. 
Features:  porch. 

I9a  Boathouse,  c.1930 
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Villula 


0  0  1  0  2  K  I  LOME T  E  RS 

SOURCE:  VT.  MAPPING  PROGRAM  ORTHOPHOTOS,  1975. 


110  Camp,  c.1920 
Gable  roof,  l‘/2  stories. 
Features:  distinctive  dormer, 
porch,  rafter  tails. 

II 0a  Garage,  c.1920 

111  Camp,  c.1915 
Wood  shingle,  gable  roof, 

1  story. 

Features:  porch,  door  hood. 
Ilia  Boathouse,  c.1915 

112  Camp,  c.1920 
Gable  roof,  1  Vi  stories. 
Features:  porch. 


Overlooking  Green  Bay  on  Lake  Bomoseen  is  an  outstanding 
late  19th  century  Shingle  Style  camp  with  a  gambrel  roof  and 
its  related  outbuildings,  as  well  as  other  camps  built  in  the 
1910s  and  1920s.  This  enclave  forms  the  Green  Bay  Historic 
District. 


GREEN  BAY 
HISTORIC  DISTRICT 


II  Camp,  c.1920 
Gable  roof,  1  Vi  stories. 
Features:  porch. 

II a  Garage,  c.1920 
Features:  rafter  tails. 


12  Camp,  c.1910 
Gable  roof,  1  lA  stories. 
Features:  porch. 

I2a  Outhouse,  c.1910 

13  Camp,  c.1910 
Gable  roof,  2  stories. 
Features:  porch. 

14  Camp,  c.1890 
Shingle  Style,  gambrel  roof, 

2  stories. 

Features:  Queen  Anne  porch, 
distinctive  dormer,  oriel 
window,  shinglework. 

I4a  Boathouse,  c.1910 

I4b  Carriage  Barn,  c.1890 
Features:  distinctive  door, 
shinglework. 
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Chittenden  lies  almost  wholly  within  the 

borders  of  the  Green  Mountain  National 
Forest  and  encompasses  the  crest  of  the 
mountains  north  of  Pico  Peak.  Sometime  after 
1780,  the  first  residents  of  the  town  settled  west 
of  the  crest  and  began  farming  along  East  Creek 
and  Furnace  Brook.  New  Boston,  the  original 
town  center,  developed  on  a  high  plain  in  the 
center  of  the  town  but  was  abandoned  between 
1810  and  1820  as  many  residents  moved  further 
down  the  slopes  and  congregated  in  the  hamlets 
of  North  Chittenden  (Holden  today)  and  South 
Chittenden  (Chittenden  village).  Local  churches 
were  built  in  North  Chittenden  in  the  1830s, 
while  a  nearby  iron  mine  and  forge  increased  the 
activity  there.  In  the  second  half  of  the  19th  cen¬ 
tury,  South  Chittenden  became  the  primary  vil¬ 
lage  as  lumbering  began  to  dominate  the  town 
economy.  These  linear  hamlets  and  a  number  of 
scattered  hill  farms  now  comprise  the  most 
significant  historic  resources  of  this  mountainous 
town. 

THE  FIRST  SETTLERS  established  hill  farms 
in  the  high  meadow  around  New  Boston  (the 
area  north  of  Chittenden  Reservoir)  and  in  the 
stream  valleys  along  the  western  border  of  the 
town.  Around  1800  they  began  to  replace  their 
first  crude  dwellings  with  modest  frame  homes. 


The  small  rural  community  of  Holden,  originally  known  as 
“Forge  Flats”  because  of  its  early  mining  operations,  was  the 
town  center  of  Chittenden  between  1820  and  1850.  In  the  late 
19th  century,  it  served  as  a  center  for  workers  in  Charles  Reed 
Holden’s  nearby  lumber  camps. 


The  houses  that  remain  from  the  first  quarter  of 
the  19th  century  are  generally  1)4  story  Cape 
Cod  types  (3,  7,  14;  c.1800).  One  (2,  c.1815), 
however,  is  a  2  J4  story  I-house  with  Federal  style 
half-sidelights  placed  on  either  side  of  its  entry. 

North  Chittenden  evolved  into  the  social 
center  of  the  town  after  New  Boston  was  aban¬ 
doned  between  1810  and  1820.  Iron  mining  was 
underway  near  Mount  Nickwacket  to  supply  a 
local  forge  and  a  furnace  in  neighboring  Pitts- 
ford,  and  this  brought  a  measure  of  prosperity  to 
the  northern  hamlet.  Congregationalists  and 
Methodists  both  built  their  churches  here  in  the 
1830s  when  the  local  iron  industry  was  at  its 
peak.  In  1832,  the  Congregationalists  sited  their 
church  (12)  on  a  steep  hill  overlooking  the 
hamlet.  Two  years  later,  the  Methodists  built 
their  church  (A2)  in  the  middle  of  the  hamlet. 
Both  vernacular  churches  share  a  similar  rectan¬ 
gular  plan  with  gable  front  entrances. 

During  these  years,  farmers  practiced  subsis¬ 
tence  agriculture,  and  some  began  raising  sheep 
for  wool.  New  settlers  and  the  sons  and 
daughters  of  the  first  residents  generally  built 
Classic  Cottage  type  homes  (e.g.  32,  c.1830;  36, 
c.1835;  20,  c.1850;  27,  c.1850)  with  details  of  the 

Building  numbers  in  parenthesis  correspond  to  the  State  Register 
of  Historic  Places  listing  and  maps  that  follow  the  text. 
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This  small  Classic  Cottage  type  house  (32),  built  c.1830,  is 
distinguished  by  its  handsome  Federal  style  entry.  It  was  the 
home  of  Stephen  S.  Baird,  one  of  the  foremost  makers  of 
underhammer  percussion  hunting  and  sporting  rifles  in  Ver¬ 
mont.  Barrels  and flintlocks  were  bored  and  cast  to  his 
specifications  in  Windsor,  Vermont,  and  then  Baird  assembled 
them  with  his  own  stocks  in  a  shop  on  this  property. 


Owned  by  William  and  Horatio  Eddy,  this  simple  2  story 
house  (33,  c.  1846)  was  the  scene  of  some  of  the  most  famous 
seances  and  spiritualist  gatherings  in  the  19th  century.  The 
Eddys  were  known  worldwide  for  the  ability  to  conjure forth 
apparitions  of  spirits  that  spoke  and  performed  on  musical 
instruments  for  assembled  spectators.  Among  the  many  who 
attended  these  sittings  were  Madame  Helena  Blavatsky,  Euro¬ 
pean  spiritualist  and founder  of  the  Theosophical  Movement, 
and  newspaper  reporter  Henry  Olcott,  who  became  the  head  of 
the  movement  in  America. 

Federal  and  Greek  Revival  styles.  When  Stephen 
Baird,  son  of  early  settler  John  Baird,  established 
a  farm  down  the  road  from  his  father’s,  he  had  a 
Classic  Cottage  (32,  c.1830)  built  with  a  refined 
Federal  style  entry  that  included  pilasters,  side¬ 
lights,  and  a  carved  fan.  Another  member  of  the 
Baird  family,  Joel  Baird,  had  his  Classic  Cottage 
(27,  c.1850)  built  of  brick— the  only  19th  century 
brick  building  in  town. 

Some  farmers,  particularly  in  the  area  north 
of  North  Chittenden,  had  more  elaborate  homes 
built.  Two  spacious  2!4  story  farmhouses  (8, 
c.1825;  4,  c.1850)  with  entry  sidelights  were  built 
in  rolling  meadows  well  suited  for  crops  and 
grazing.  Two  other  homes  (1,  c.1850;  5,  c.1855) 
on  West  Road  were  built  in  the  Greek  Revival 
style  with  paneled  corner  pilasters  and  a  full 
entablature  at  the  eaves.  With  their  large  forms 
and  stylish  details,  these  homes  contrast  with  the 
typical  Classic  Cottages  of  the  same  period 
found  elsewhere  in  town. 


The  Maple  Lane  Farm  (17)  is  an  excellent  example  of  a  well- 
preserved  mid  19th  century  agricultural  complex.  The  many 
substantial  barns  and  other  outbuildings,  dating  from  the 
1860s  and  grouped  around  a  barnyard,  are  reached  by  a  long 
lane  lined  with  stately  maple  trees.  The  house,  built  c.1850 for 
Richard  Parish,  was  updated  with  Italianate  style  brackets, 
porch,  and  an  ell  in  the  1870s  by  its  new  owner,  Nelson 
Parker,  who,  according  to  local  tradition,  made  a  fortune  as  a 
carpenter  in  California  during  the  Gold  Rush. 

Located  near  the  intersection  of  roads  leading 
south  to  major  transportation  routes,  South 
Chittenden  eclipsed  North  Chittenden  at  mid 
century  as  the  local  iron  industry  declined  and 
lumbering  began.  Residential  construction  in 
the  village  took  the  popular  form  of  a  sidehall 
plan  with  gable  front  facing  the  road  and  an  ell 
to  one  side.  A  village  merchant,  J.  N.  Horton, 
built  this  type  of  home  (B7)  c.1860  with  massive 
corner  pilasters  and  a  prominent  cornice. 

AFTER  THE  CIVIL  WAR,  South  Chittenden 
became  known  as  “Slab  City”  as  its  open  lots 
filled  with  half-processed  “slabs”  of  timber.  Mills 
crowded  the  banks  of  East  Creek,  and  ver¬ 
nacular  houses  were  built  along  the  road.  The 
resulting  increase  in  commercial  activity  led 
Hiram  Noyes  to  build  a  new  Italianate  style 
store  (B6,  c.1877)  to  replace  an  older,  smaller 
structure.  Attorney  Edwin  Horton  had  a  simi¬ 
larly  styled  home  (21,  c.1870)  built  on  a  rise  just 
north  of  the  village  with  an  ell  he  used  as  his 
office. 

The  growth  of  South  Chittenden  in  this 
period  is  also  reflected  in  the  building  of  a  new 
church  (B4,  c.1880)  by  local  Adventists.  With  an 
enriched  cornice  and  triangular  fans  above  its 
windows,  this  church  displayed  the  stylish  taste 
and  relative  wealth  of  its  congregation.  By  1890 
the  village  had  outgrown  its  schoolhouse,  and  a 
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This  large  house  (20,  c.1870)  ornamented  by  paired 
Italianate  style  brackets,  bay  windows,  and  a  simple  porch, 
was  built  for  lawyer  Edwin  Horton  after  his  return  from  the 
Civil  War.  A  prominent  man  in  local  affairs,  he  was  elected  a 
senator from  Rutland  County  in  1874  and  later  became  a  side 
judge  in  the  County  court.  Located  across  the  road  is  the family 
cemetery. 


This  unusual  church  (B4),  with  its  Gothic  triangular  arch 
windows  and  classically  inspired  dentils  under  the  eaves,  was 
built  in  Chittenden  village  in  the  1880s  as  an  Adventist 
Church.  Its  preacher,  Dr.  William  Blanchard,  was  also 
known  for  manufacturing  “Wilcox  magic  balm.”  The  congre¬ 
gation  was  not  very  long-lived;  in  1898  their  church  was  sold 
to  the  Methodists. 


large  combined  school  and  town  hall  (Bl)  was 
erected.  This  building  also  served  as  a  commu¬ 
nity  social  hall  where  the  local  Grange  and  other 
groups  met.  As  the  civic  and  social  center  of 
town,  South  Chittenden  became  “Chittenden 
village.” 

Although  no  longer  the  main  village,  North 
Chittenden  had  its  share  of  lumbering  and 
milling  activity.  Timothy  B.  Cheedle’s  saw  mill 
complex  (13)  operated  from  c.1860  through  the 
end  of  the  century.  About  1870,  Charles  Reed 
Holden  purchased  a  farm  (9)  in  the  North  Chit¬ 
tenden  vicinity  and  made  it  the  headquarters  for 
extensive  lumbering  operations  along  Furnace 
Brook.  After  Holden  opened  a  post  office  to 
handle  the  increased  volume  of  mail  occasioned 
by  his  business,  North  Chittenden  residents 
voted  for  “Holden”  over  “Cheedleville”  as  the  new 
name  of  their  community. 

Farmers  throughout  Chittenden  engaged  in 
dairying,  potato  growing,  and  other  new 
agricultural  ventures  in  the  last  half  of  the  19th 
century.  The  cluster  of  outstanding  c.1860 
outbuildings  —  including  a  granary,  a  creamery, 
livestock  barns,  and  a  smokehouse  —  found  on  a 
farm  (17)  then  owned  by  Richard  Parish,  well 
illustrates  the  diversity  of  farm  activities.  Larger 
dairy  herds  required  increased  feed  storage  and 
shelter  during  the  winter,  and  large  bank  barns 
to  accommodate  the  herds  were  built  on  many 
farms  (7,  9,  19,  20,  24,  34). 

The  successes  of  individual  farmers  were 
expressed  through  barn  building  and  the 
remodeling  and  expansion  of  older  farmhouses. 
Nelson  Parker,  a  farmer  and  carpenter,  remo¬ 
deled  the  c.1850  Parish  farmhouse  (17a)  c.1875. 
He  added  a  new  ell,  bay  window,  and  porches, 
all  with  bold  Italianate  style  eave  brackets. 
Around  1885,  the  Osgood  family  built  a  new 
bank  barn  as  well  as  a  2  V%  story  Queen  Anne 
style  addition  to  their  c.1850  farmhouse  (34). 
Lena  Osgood,  an  accomplished  local  pho- 


This  large  bank  barn  (9)  was  built  c.1880  on  the  Furnace 
Brook  farm  of  Charles  Reed  Holden.  Holden,  who  owned 
1, 700  acres  in  Chittenden  by  1882,  made  his  fortune  by 
opening  up  this  valley  for  large  scale  lumbering  enterprises. 


tographer,  was  raised  on  this  farm,  inherited  it, 
and,  with  her  husband,  lived  there  the  rest  of  her 
life. 

Lumbering  in  Chittenden  declined  in  the 
early  20th  century  as  the  vast  quantities  of  easily 
cut  timber  were  depleted.  The  Chittenden  Dam, 
built  in  1900-08  to  create  a  reservoir  to  supply 
electric  power  for  the  Rutland  Railway,  Light, 
and  Power  Company,  flooded  a  large  deforested 
area  northeast  of  Chittenden  village.  In  1914,  the 
Vermont  Power  Company  built  a  dam  and  reser¬ 
voir  in  East  Pittsford  and  a  generating  station 
(31)  along  the  waterway  from  the  Chittenden  res¬ 
ervoir.  Its  purpose,  to  generate  electric  power, 
meant  little  to  residents  whose  homes  were  not 
yet  electrified,  but  its  presence  marked  the 
beginning  of  the  end  to  the  isolation  of  the  town. 

AFTER  WORLD  WAR  I,  veteran  Frederic 
Barstow  moved  to  Chittenden  and  converted  an 
old  homestead  into  a  fox  farm.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
William  Barstow,  Frederic’s  parents,  converted  a 
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The  East  Pittsford  Hydro  Station  (31)  was  built  m  1914  to 
generate  electricity  for  Rutland  City  from  the  waterway  which 
ran  from  the  Chittenden  reservoir.  Although  a  simple  rectangle 
in  shape,  its  design  is  distinguished  by  large  segmental  arch 
windows  separated  by  projecting  wall  pilasters,  and  a  parapet 
end  wall. 

nearby  farmhouse  into  a  summer  home  (24), 
one  of  the  first  out-of-state  camps  in  town.  After 
Frederic  died  in  1931,  the  Barstows  generously 
financed  the  construction  of  the  Frederic  Duclos 
Barstow  Memorial  School  (29)  in  1933.  In  1939, 
Mrs.  Barstow  remodeled  an  old  barn  into  the 
Mountain  Top  Inn  (partially  burned  and  rebuilt 
in  1977),  in  effect  beginning  the  tourist  industry 
in  the  town. 

In  1947,  after  heavy  spring  rains,  the  Chit¬ 
tenden  Dam  spillway  burst.  A  wall  of  water 
seven  feet  high  and  100  yards  wide  surged  down 
East  Creek  through  the  village  of  Chittenden, 
destroying  all  the  old  mills  and  most  residences 
on  the  north  bank  of  the  Creek.  As  a  result,  the 


In  1933,  philanthropists  Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Barstow 
gave  this  Colonial  Revival  style  school  (29)  to  the  Town  of 
Chittenden  in  memory  of  their  son  Frederic,  who  had  died  in 
1 931.  It  was  built  for  $430, 000  according  to  plans  by  New 
York  City  architect  Henry  C.  Pelton.  Mr.  Barstow  began  his 
career  as  an  early  associate  of  Thomas  Edison,  became  one  of 
the  foremost  electrical  engineers  in  the  country,  and  made  an 
immense fortune  selling  all  his  holdings  for  $50  million  six 
months  before  the  1929  stock  market  crash. 

Chittenden  Village  Historic  District,  listed  in 
the  State  Register  of  Historic  Places,  contains, 
with  one  exception,  only  buildings  along  the 
north  side  of  the  road.  Nonetheless,  this  half  of  a 
linear  mill  village  appears  much  as  it  did  at  the 
turn  of  the  century.  To  the  north,  Holden  village 
remains  a  quiet  valley  hamlet  with  its  two  early 
churches  and  another  State  Register  historic  dis¬ 
trict.  Many  farmhouses  along  the  western  roads 
are  good  examples  of  vernacular  types,  and  a 
number  retain  significant  barns  and  out¬ 
buildings.  In  all,  these  historic  structures  today 
serve  as  tangible  reminders  of  19th  century  life 
in  the  mountainous  town  of  Chittenden. 
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TOWN  OF  CHITTENDEN  MAP 

Sites  Listed  in  the  State  Register  of  Historic  Places 
(Numbers  correspond  to  Register  listings  that  follow. 

For  A  and  B  see  historic  district  maps.) 
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TOWN  OF 
CHITTENDEN 
Sites  listed  in 
the  State  Register 
of  Historic  Places 
(For  locations 
see  town  and 
historic  district  maps) 

1  House,  c.1850 

Greek  Revival  style,  gable 
roof,  W2  stories. 

Features:  paneled  corner 
pilasters,  entry  entablature, 
Queen  Anne  porch. 

2  House,  c.1815 
Federal  style,  I-house. 
Features:  Colonial  Revival 
porch,  cornerblocks. 

Related  shed. 

3  House,  c.1800 
Gable  roof,  1  Vi  stories. 
Features:  peaked  lintelboards. 
Related  barn. 

4  House,  c.1850 
Georgian  plan. 

Features:  sidelights,  entry 
pilasters. 

Related  barn. 

5  House,  c.1855 

Greek  Revival  style,  gable 
roof,  1 Vi  stories. 

Features:  corner  pilasters, 
sidelights,  reveals,  cobble¬ 
stone,  porch. 

Related  barn. 

6  House,  c.1850 
Gable  roof,  214  stories. 
Related  barn. 

7  House,  c.1800 
Cape  Cod. 

Features:  triangular  arch  win¬ 
dow,  Queen  Anne  porch. 


Related  barn,  barn. 


8  House,  c.1825 
Gable  roof,  2  stories. 
Features:  sidelights. 

9  House,  c.1860/1880 
Vernacular-Greek  Revival 
style,  gable  roof,  2  stories. 
Features:  entry  entablature. 
Related  barn. 

Features:  cupola. 

10  House,  c.1860 
Gable  roof,  1 V2  stories. 
Features:  Queen  Anne  porch. 
Related  garage,  barn. 

11  House,  c.1850 
Gable  roof,  2  stories. 

Related  barn. 


12  Church,  1832 

Gable  roof,  1 V2  stories. 

13  House,  c.1860 
Classic  Cottage. 

Related  barn,  shed. 

Features:  wood  silo. 

14  House,  c.1800 
Cape  Cod. 

Features:  sidelights. 

Related  barn. 

15  House,  c.1840 
Greek  Revival  style,  gable 
roof,  W2  stories. 

Features:  Queen  Anne  porch. 

16  House,  c.1870 
Gable  roof,  1 V2  stories. 
Related  barn. 

1 7  Maple  Lane  Farm 

a.  House,  c.1850/c.1875 
Vernacular-halianate  style,  gable 
roof,  I/2  stories. 

Features:  cornice  brackets, 
Italianate  porch. 

b.  Creamery,  c.1860 
Gable  roof,  1  x/i  stories. 

c.  Granary,  c.1860 

d.  Barn,  c.1860 
Board  and  batten. 

e.  Shed,  c.1860 
Board  and  batten. 

f.  Barn,  c.1860 
Board  and  batten. 

g.  Barn,  c.1860 

h.  Carriage  Barn,  c.1860 

i.  Smokehouse,  c.1860 


Stone. 

j.  Ice  House,  c.1860 


18  House,  1892 
Gable  roof,  2  V2  stories. 
Features:  marble,  Queen  Anne 
porch,  pressed  metal. 

Related  milkhouse,  shed,  shed. 

19  Barn,  c.1880 

Features:  metal  ventilator. 
Related  house,  garage. 

20  House,  c.1850 
Classic  Cottage. 

Features:  unusual  con¬ 
struction. 

Related  barn. 

21  House,  c.1870 
Vernacular-Italianate  style, 
gable  roof,  2  V2  stories. 
Features:  bay  window, 
Italianate  porch,  cornice 
brackets,  distinctive  chimney. 
Related  barn. 

22  House,  c.1826/c.1880 
Gable  roof,  2  stories. 

Related  barn,  shed. 

Features:  metal  ventilator. 

23  School,  1885 
Gable  roof,  l  V2  stories. 
Features:  triangular  window. 
Related  shed. 


24  Camp,  c.1850/c.1925 
Vernacular-Colonial  Revival 
style,  wood  shingle,  gable  roof, 
2  stories. 

Features:  bay  window,  side¬ 
lights,  Colonial  Revival  porch, 
entry  fan. 

Related  ice  house,  garage. 

25  House,  c.1930 

Vernacular-Bungalow  style, 
gable  roof,  lVi  stories. 
Features:  Bungalow  porch. 
Related  garage. 

26  House,  c.1840 
Vernacular-Greek  Revival 
style,  gable  roof,  1  Vi  stories. 
Features:  Italianate  porch. 
Related  shed. 

27  House,  c.1850 

Greek  Revival  style,  brick,  ga¬ 
ble  roof,  1 V2  stories. 

Features:  marble,  stone  lintels, 
sidelights,  distinctive  door. 

28  House,  c.1860 
Gable  roof,  1 V2  stories. 
Features:  Italianate  porch. 
Related  bank  barn. 

29  School,  1933 
Architect/builder:  Henry  C. 
Pelton. 

Colonial  Revival  style,  brick 
veneer,  hip  roof,  1  story. 
Features:  round  window,  side¬ 
lights,  transom,  keystones,  ga¬ 
ble  fanlight. 

30  House,  c.1840 
Vernacular-Greek  Revival 
style,  gable  roof,  1  Vi  stories. 
Features:  peaked  lintelboards. 
Related  barn. 

31  Powerhouse,  1914 
Brick,  1  story. 

Features:  parapet,  wall 
pilasters,  decorative  brick¬ 
work,  transom,  entry  pilasters, 
date  inscription. 

Related  shed. 


32  House,  c.1830 


Federal  style,  Classic  Cottage. 
Features:  paneled  entry 
pilasters,  entry  fan,  sidelights. 


33  House,  c.1846 

Vernacular-Greek  Revival 
style,  Georgian  plan. 
Features:  sidelights. 


34  House,  c.1850/1885 
Gable  roof,  2  Vi  stories. 
Features:  Queen  Anne  win¬ 
dow,  gable  screen,  bay 
window. 

Related  barn. 


Features:  cupola. 

35  Church,  c.1850 
Greek  Revival  style,  gable 
roof,  IV2  stories. 

Features:  pressed  metal, 
Queen  Anne  window. 

36  House,  c.1835 

Greek  Revival  style,  Classic 
Cottage. 

Features:  entry  pilasters,  entry 
entablature. 

Related  barn. 
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(Numbers  correspond  to  Register 
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Holden,  a  small  rural  village  which  once  served  as  the  center 
for  nearby  lumber  camps,  contains  simple  wood  frame  houses 
and  a  Methodist  Church  built  in  1834  and  remodeled  in  the 
late  19th  century. 


Chittenden  Road 


HOLDEN 

HISTORIC  DISTRICT 

A1  House,  c.1850 
Gable  roof,  IV2  stories. 

Features:  bay  window, 
transom. 

Ala  Barn,  c.1880 
Gambrel  roof. 

A2  Church,  1834/C.1880 
Greek  Revival  style,  gable 
roof,  W2  stories. 

Features:  transom,  bay 
window. 

A3  House,  c.1850/c.1891 
Gable  roof,  2  Vi  stories. 

Features:  porch. 

A3a  Barn,  c.1880 


A3b  Corn  Crib,  c.1880 


A3c  Barn,  c.1880 


A4  House,  c.1860 
Gable  roof,  1  Vi  stories. 
Features:  porch. 

A4a  Shed,  c.1880 
Board  and  batten. 
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B  CHITTENDEN  VILLAGE 
HISTORIC  DISTRICT  MAP 

(Numbers  correspond  to  Register 
listing  that  follows.) 
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B1  School,  c.1890 
Gable  roof,  2  Vi  stories. 

Features:  gable  window. 

Bla  Shed,  c.1890 
Board  and  batten. 

B2  House,  c.1800 
Gable  roof,  1  Vi  stories. 

Features:  porch. 

B2a  Chicken  Coop,  c.1974 
Non-contributing  due  to  age. 

B2b  Barn,  c.1880 

B3  House,  c.1840 
Greek  Revival  style,  sidehall 
plan,  V/2  stories. 

Features:  entry  entablature, 
distinctive  door. 

B3a  Barn,  c.1870 


B5a  Barn,  c.1870 

B6  Store,  c.1877 
Vernacular-Italianate  style, 
gable  roof,  2  V2  stories. 
Features:  cornice  brackets, 
porch,  original  storefront. 

B6a  Garage,  c.1933 

B  7  House,  c.1860 
Greek  Revival  style,  sidehall 
plan,  2  V2  stories. 

Features:  corner  pilasters, 
sidelights,  reveals,  porch, 
cornice  brackets. 

B8  Mobile  Home,  c.1962 
Non-contributing  due  to  age. 

B8a  Garage,  c.1962 
Non-contributing  due  to  age. 

B9  House,  c.1840 
Vernacular-Greek  Revival 
style,  gable  roof,  2  stories. 
Features:  sidelights,  Queen 
Anne  porch. 


A  1947 flood  washed  away  a  number  of  homes  and  mills 
along  East  Creek  leaving  Chittenden  village  with  most  of  its 
structures  aligned  along  the  north  side  of  its  main  street 
Remaining  buildings  range  from  a  simple  house  (B2)  of 
c.1800  and  Greek  Revival  style  dwellings  to  vernacular  Gothic 
Revival  and  Italianate  style  structures  built  during  the  lum¬ 
bering  boom  of  the  late  19th  century. 


Chittenden  Road 


(B9,  c.1840) 

T 


(B3b,  B3c;  all  c.1870) 


B3b  Barn,  c.1870 


B9a  Barn,  c.1880 


B3c  Chicken  Coop,  c.1870 

B4  Church,  c.1880 
Gothic  Revival  style,  gable 
roof,  V/2  stories. 

Features:  enriched  cornice,  tri¬ 
angular  window,  window  fan, 
label  lintels. 


B5  House,  c.1840 
Greek  Revival  style,  sidehall 
plan,  V/2  stories. 

Features:  Italianate  porch. 
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Though  just  south  of  the  City  of  Rutland, 
the  town  of  Clarendon  has  its  own  dis¬ 
tinct  history  and  identity.  The  Crown 
Point  Military  Road  of  1759  was  blazed  through 
the  Green  Mountains  to  Clarendon,  where  it 
followed  the  Otter  Creek  Valley  north.  Settlers 
began  to  farm  “The  Flats”  along  the  creek  and 
established  the  village  of  Clarendon  by  1800. 
West  of  a  ridge  that  divides  the  town  the 
Clarendon  River  provided  water  power  for  a 
number  of  small  industries  centered  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Chippenhook.  In  the  northwest 
corner  of  town  a  mineral  springs  became  the  site 
of  a  fashionable  resort  hotel  prior  to  the  Civil 
War,  creating  the  hamlet  known  as  Clarendon 
Springs.  In  the  latter  19th  century  population 
declined  in  the  town  overall,  while  the  small  mill 
villages  of  North  Clarendon  and  East  Clarendon 
continued  to  grow.  Despite  some  roadside  devel¬ 
opment  associated  with  U.S.  Route  7,  the  grand 
farmhouses  and  barns,  mill  villages,  and  mineral 
springs  resort  still  evoke  an  era  when  Clarendon 
was  one  of  the  most  prosperous  towns  in  Rutland 
County. 

THE  LAND  GRANTS  CONTROVERSY 
between  New  York  and  New  Hampshire  settlers 
led  to  violence  in  Clarendon,  where  Ethan  Allen 
and  the  Green  Mountain  Boys  vandalized  the 


Clarendon  contains  a  wealth  of  outstanding  farms  on  both 
sides  of  the  Otter  Creek  with  substantial farmhouses  and  large 
barns.  An  indication  of  the  high  level  of  style  achieved  in  many 
of  the  buildings  on  these  farms  is  seen  in  a  handsome  c.1880 
bank  barn  (4 )  pictured  above,  with  its  rooftop  ventilator,  large 
arched  doorway,  and  peaked  lintelboards  over  the  main 
windows. 

homes  of  New  York  grantees  in  1773.  After  the 
Revolution  most  land  claims  and  confiscations 
were  settled,  and  residents  began  building  per¬ 
manent  wood  frame  dwellings.  In  1791 
Clarendon  was  the  most  populous  town  in  Rut¬ 
land  County  with  1,478  residents.  John  Havens’s 
Cape  Cod  type  house  (42)  of  1797  and  a  Geor¬ 
gian  plan  farmhouse  (45)  of  c.1792  illustrate  the 
dominant  house  types  of  this  period. 

The  village  of  Clarendon  developed  after  1790 
on  a  low  ridge  east  of  the  Otter  Creek.  Its  early 
structures  likely  resembled  an  existing  Cape  type 
house  (B17,  c. 1790)  or  154  story  “saltbox”  type 
house  (B4,  c.1810),  both  of  plank  wall  construc¬ 
tion  with  massive  central  chimneys.  In  1824,  the 
Congregationalists  in  town  built  the  Federal 
style  “Old  Brick  Church”  (B2)  in  the  village.  The 
unusual  lozenge  trim  on  its  round  arch  door 
enframements  is  like  that  on  the  entry  enframe- 
ment  of  the  brick  home  (Bl,  c.1820)  of  Henry 
Hodges,  a  farmer  and  merchant,  just  up  the 
road. 

Farms  along  the  Otter  Creek  provided  the 
economic  base  for  the  social  life  and  commerce 
of  Clarendon  village.  Contrary  to  then  accepted 
farming  lore  that  recommended  high  ground 


Building  numbers  in  parenthesis  correspond  to  the  State  Register 
of  Historic  Places  listing  and  maps  that  follow  the  text. 
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In  1 797,  John  Havens  of  Connecticut  bought  this  newly  built 
Cape  Cod  type  house  (42 )  and  surrounding  farmland from 
Abraham  Ives.  One  of  the  oldest  buildings  remaining  in 
Clarendon,  it  is  distinguished  by  its  massive  center  chimney, 
low  roofline,  and  transom  over  the front  door. 

over  flood  plains,  “The  Flats”  along  the  creek 
proved  superior  for  livestock  and  cash-crop 
farming.  After  1820,  wealthy  farmers  on  either 
side  of  the  creek  began  building  spacious  Geor¬ 
gian  plan  homes  (3,  5,  7,  8,  9,  11,  12,  13),  expres¬ 
sions  of  their  good  fortune.  Among  others,  two 
c.1830  Federal  style  homes  with  notable  details 
can  be  seen  on  the  east  bank  of  the  Otter  Creek. 
One  farmhouse  (9a)  has  an  unusual  transom 
with  leaded  swags,  a  pattern  echoed  in  the  frieze 
above  its  door.  A  brick  farmhouse  further  north 
(13a)  has  a  wooden  entry  fan  with  a  delicately 
carved  rosette. 

On  the  other  side  of  town,  the  village  of  Chip- 
penhook  on  the  Clarendon  River  developed 
around  1800  with  a  saw  mill,  grist  mill,  tannery, 
and  several  workshops.  An  iron  works  which 
produced  stoves  operated  until  1817  south  of  the 
hamlet  on  the  Clarendon-Tinmouth  town  line.  A 
rubblestone  blacksmith  shop  and  a  wood  frame 
cabinet  shop  (both  52,  c,18l0)  in  Chippenhook 
date  from  this  early  industrial  era.  Theophilus 
Harrington,  the  Rutland  County  judge  who 
freed  a  black  slave  because  the  owner  could  not 
produce  “a  bill  of  sale  from  God  Almighty,”  was  a 
resident  of  this  neighborhood  during  these  years. 

As  wool  growing  became  the  preoccupation  of 
Vermont  farmers  in  the  second  quarter  of  the 
19th  century,  a  new  industry  came  to  Chippen¬ 
hook.  In  1826,  Daniel  Ewing  of  Pittsford  began 
manufacture  of  teasels,  a  tool  for  carding  wool, 
in  the  hamlet.  In  1830,  Russell  Fish  of  neigh¬ 
boring  Ira  built  a  rubblestone  mill  (50)  on  the 
river  for  Ewing.  Now  almost  a  ruin,  the 
manufactory  remains  one  of  the  relatively  small 
number  of  standing  structures  associated  with 
the  extensive  Vermont  woolen  industry  of  these 
years. 

MINERAL  SPRINGS  were  discovered  in  the 
northwest  part  of  the  town  near  the  Clarendon 
River  in  1776  by  Asa  Smith,  who  is  said  to  have 
been  led  to  the  site  by  a  prophetic  dream.  The 
first  hotel  at  the  springs  was  built  in  1798,  and  it 
became  increasingly  popular  as  a  health  resort. 
Capitalizing  on  the  success  of  the  earlier  hotel, 


Located  in  Clarendon  village,  this  brick  Federal  style  house 
(Bll )  was  built  in  1823.  It  was  remodeled  about  1875  in  the 
Italianate  style  by  its  owner,  nationally  known,  master 
covered-bridge  builder  Nicholas  M.  Powers.  Born  in  Tin- 
mouth,  Powers  served  an  apprenticeship  with  Abraham  Owen 
of  Pittsford  and  moved  to  Clarendon  in  the  1850s. 

about  1835  Thomas  McLauglin  financed  the 
construction  of  the  large  brick  Clarendon  House 
hotel  (A4).  An  excellent  example  of  early  Ver¬ 
mont  resort  architecture,  this  hotel  in  its  massing 
recalls  coach  stops  and  public  houses,  while  a 
3  story  veranda  (added  c.1850)  proclaims  its  use 
for  extended  leisure  activities.  Nearby  stand  a 
store  (A9,  c.1840)  and  a  rubblestone  private 
guest  house  (A10,  c.1835)  as  well  as  other  struc¬ 
tures  related  to  the  resort. 

The  completion  of  the  Rutland  and  Whitehall 
Railroad  through  West  Rutland  in  1850  aided 
business  at  the  resort  by  providing  a  close  rail 
connection  for  its  out-of-state  clients,  who  were 
mainly  from  Virginia  and  the  Carolinas.  But  the 
Civil  War  closed  the  resort  while  destroying  the 
wealth  of  its  southern  clientele.  In  1866 
McLaughlin  sold  his  hotel  at  a  loss  to  Byron 
Murray,  who  had  a  smaller  hotel,  the  Murray 
House  (A3),  built  c.1870  in  the  fashionable 
Second  Empire  style  across  from  the  Clarendon 
House.  Although  Murray  and  his  sons  enjoyed 
some  success  and  attempted  to  expand  the  focus 
of  the  spa,  it  closed  permanently  in  1898  when  it 
could  no  longer  compete  with  more  popular 
resorts  in  Vermont  and  elsewhere  that  offered  a 
greater  variety  of  activities. 

The  latter  half  of  the  19th  century  witnessed 
other  changes  in  Clarendon.  The  milling 
hamlets  of  North  and  East  Clarendon  increased 
in  size  and  importance  after  they  became  stops 
on  the  Rutland  and  Burlington  Railroad  in 
1849.  Three  turning  mills  and  a  chair  factory 
utilized  the  water  power  of  the  Cold  River  in 
North  Clarendon  by  1869,  and  a  number  of  new 
homes  (20,  21,  22,  23)  were  built  in  the  village 
beginning  about  that  time.  A  revived  Clarendon 
Baptist  society  built  a  modest  chapel  (17)  there  in 
1871.  In  the  hills  east  of  the  village,  Hiram  B. 
Spafford  ran  a  number  of  wood  turning  shops, 
building  and  converting  for  his  own  use  out¬ 
buildings  on  a  farm  (29)  formerly  occupied  by 
his  brother  Eldad  Spafford,  a  blacksmith. 
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The  Clarendon  village  Congregational  church  (B2),  built  in 
1 824,  is  one  of  a  number  of  handsome  brick  Federal  style 
buildings  in  town.  Its  doorways  are  similar  to  the front  door  of 
Henry  Hodges’  house  next  door,  while  the  rounded  arch  front 
wall  panels  match  those  of  the  village  house  later  owned  by 
Nicholas  M.  Powers.  After  the  original  church  belfry  blew  off 
in  a  windstorm,  it  was  Powers  who  constructed  the  present 
spire  in  1881  according  to  plans  drawn  by  Rutland  architect 
Milo  Lyman. 

The  hamlet  of  East  Clarendon  had  long  been 
the  site  of  a  grist  mill  owned  by  members  of  the 
Kingsley  family  who  lived  in  a  home  (36b)  built 
c.1825  near  the  mill  site.  After  the  arrival  of  the 
railroad  in  1849,  the  depot  served  as  a  loading 
point  for  farm  and  dairy  produce,  and  the 
hamlet  became  something  of  a  neighborhood 
social  center.  Local  carpenter  Timothy  K. 
Horton  built  a  covered  bridge  (38)  near 
Kingsley’s  mill  in  1870,  the  same  year  a  large  dis¬ 
trict  school  (37)  was  erected  up  the  hill  from  the 
mill.  After  a  fire  destroyed  the  original  mill 
building,  covered-bridge  builder  Nicolas  M. 
Powers  built  for  John  H.  Kingsley  a  new  turbine 
driven  grist  mill  (36a,  c.1880),  which  operated 
for  over  fifty  years.  In  1890,  the  Union  Chapel 
Society  of  Clarendon  was  formed  and  soon 
erected  near  the  district  school  a  chapel  (35; 
moved  to  its  present  location)  with  a  striking 
snowflake  design  in  its  side  tower. 

Clarendon  village  also  underwent  some 
changes  in  appearance  in  the  latter  19th  century. 
A  new  combined  Town  Hall  and  school  (B16) 
was  built  across  from  the  “Old  Brick  Church” 
(B2)  in  1868  by  Timothy  Horton.  Over¬ 
shadowing  the  talents  of  Horton,  however,  were 
those  of  Nicholas  M.  Powers,  a  nationally  known 


After  the  Civil  War  Byron  Murray  and  Sons  tried  to  revive  the 
fortunes  of  the  Clarendon  Springs  resort  by  building  this 
fashionable  French  Second  Empire  style  “cottage” (A3)  and 
advertising  the  virtues  of  their  establishment.  Nearly  250 
guests  at  a  time  could  spend  vacations  here,  bathing  in  and 
drinking  the  mineral  waters,  for  $10  to  $12  each  week.  Fresh 
vegetables  and  milk  came  from  the  resort  farm,  while  trout  were 
raised  in  a  large  pond  between  this  cottage  and  the  Clarendon 
House. 

covered-bridge  builder  who  resided  in 
Clarendon  village  on  a  farm  he  purchased  in 
1859.  Powers  built  a  number  of  bridges  in  Rut¬ 
land  County  (in  Pittsford,  Brandon,  Shrewsbury 
and  Clarendon),  as  well  as  other  spans  in  Ver¬ 
mont,  New  York,  and  Maryland.  In  Clarendon 
village,  he  remodeled  his  own  c.1820  brick  house 
(Bll)  in  the  Italianate  style  around  1870  and 
replaced  the  steeple  on  the  “Old  Brick  Church” 
in  1881. 

DAIRYING  became  increasingly  important  in 
Clarendon  after  the  Civil  War.  Farmers  had 
large  dairy  barns  (Id,  4,  11c,  44,  48,  53,  Aid) 
built  to  house  and  milk  their  profitable  herds. 
Nicholas  Powers  built  a  cheese  factory  (Bllb, 
c.1880)  next  to  his  home,  and  a  cheese  factory 
and  creamery  (14,  c.1880)  that  processed  milk 
from  over  360  cows  was  erected  in  North 
Clarendon.  Cheese,  butter,  and  grain  were 
loaded  at  the  North  and  East  Clarendon  depots. 
In  the  20th  century,  bulk  milk  supplanted  cheese 
and  butter  as  the  produce  of  Vermont  dairy 
farms,  and  modern  barns  (9g,  lid,  12e,  13e)  with 
ground-level  stables,  gambrel  roofs,  and 
attached  milkhouses  replaced  earlier  structures. 
In  1921  the  Clarendon  Grange,  organized  in 
1901,  acquired  the  then  obsolete  North 
Clarendon  cheese  factory/creamery  (14)  and 
converted  it  into  their  meeting  hall. 

Much  of  the  20th  century  development  in 
Clarendon  can  be  seen  in  its  accommodations 
for  automobile  travel.  North  Clarendon,  located 
on  the  major  north-south  highway  (now  U.S. 
Route  7)  just  south  of  the  City  of  Rutland,  in 
particular  became  an  important  roadside  center. 
The  Pratt  Truss  bridge  (19)  over  the  Cold  River 
there  is  typical  of  highway  bridges  erected  soon 
after  the  destructive  1927  flood.  A  nearby  ver¬ 
nacular  gas  station  (24,  c.1925)  with  a  wooden 
roof  balustrade  stands  as  evidence  of  the  move- 
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Among  buildings  constructed  in  Clarendon  by  bridge  builder 
Nicholas  Powers  was  this  large  turbine-driven  grist  mill  (36a, 
c.1880)  in  East  Clarendon.  Rising  3V2  stores  above  the  Mill 
River,  it  was  owned  by  flour,  meal,  and feed  dealer John  Har¬ 
rison  Kingsley. 

ment  to  make  such  structures  “tasteful”  by 
adding  a  “classical”  touch.  Just  north  and  south 
of  the  bridge  are  two  groups  (18,  63;  c.1930)  of 
well-preserved  tourist  cottages,  a  type  of  early 
tourist  amenity  that  is  now  rapidly  disappearing. 

The  recent  re-routing  and  reconstruction  of 
U.S.  Route  7  has  spared  these  early  roadside 
structures  and  insulated  the  villages  of 
Clarendon  from  traffic  and  much  modern  devel¬ 
opment.  Clarendon  village,  now  a  historic  dis¬ 
trict  listed  in  the  State  Register  of  Historic 
Places,  remains  a  quiet  early  19th  century  town 
center,  while  East  Clarendon  retains  its  mill,  a 
covered  bridge  listed  in  the  National  Register  of 
Historic  Places,  and  other  structures.  Set  amid 
rolling  hills  and  shade  trees  in  the  northwest  of 
town,  the  hamlet  of  Clarendon  Springs  is  also  a 
State  Register  historic  district  with  its  center- 
piece,  the  Clarendon  House,  listed  in  the 


In  the  1920s  and  1930s,  North  Clarendon  became  a  roadside 
service  area  along  a  major  north-south  traffic  corridor  (now 
U.S.  Route  7)  through  Vermont.  Several  motor  courts  were 
built  there  to  accommodate  tourists  lured  by  lakeside  resorts  and 
the  beauty  of  the  Green  Mountains.  This  one,  Crestview  (1 8 ), 
with  its  simple  novelty-sided  cabins  and  original  neon  sign,  is 
one  of  the  best  preserved. 

National  Register.  Beyond  these  resources,  the 
town  has  a  number  of  extraordinary  farm¬ 
houses,  an  exceptional  number  of  which  are 
built  of  brick.  Many,  along  with  their 
magnificent  barns,  are  found  along  both  sides  of 
the  Otter  Creek.  With  this  rich  architectural 
legacy,  Clarendon  offers  a  variety  of  insights  into 
a  pace  of  life  in  marked  contrast  to  the  U.S. 

Route  7  limited-access  highway  which  now 
whisks  traffic  through  town. 
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TOWN  OF  CLARENDON  MAP 

Sites  Listed  in  the  State  Register  of  Historic  Places 
(Numbers  correspond  to  Register  listings  that  follow. 

For  A  and  B  see  historic  district  maps.) 
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22  House,  c.1870 
Gable  roof,  2  V2  stories. 
Features:  round  arch  window, 
porch. 


23  House,  c.1875 
Gable  roof,  2  V2  stories. 
Features:  Queen  Anne  porch, 
full  entablature,  sidelights, 
gable  screen. 


24  Gas  Station,  c.1925 
Hip  roof,  1  story. 


25  House,  c.1830 
Greek  Revival-Federal  style, 
Classic  Cottage,  brick. 
Features:  sidelights,  wall 
pilasters,  full  entablature,  door 
hood. 

Related  carriage  barn. 


26  Inn,  c.1835 
Georgian  plan. 

Features:  Colonial  Revival 
porch,  sidelights. 


27  House,  c.1930 

Bungalow  style,  wood  shingle, 
gable  roof,  1  Vi  stories. 
Features:  stickwork,  cobble¬ 
stone,  distinctive  chimney, 
porch. 

Related  garage. 


28  (Farm) 

a.  House,  c.1815 
Cape  Cod. 

Features:  sidelights,  Queen  Anne 
porch. 

b.  Springhouse,  c.1940 
Features:  metal  ventilator. 

c.  Barn,  c.1865 
Features:  bank  barn. 

d.  Slaughter  House,  c.1880 

e.  Sugarhouse,  c.1890 

f.  Carriage  Barn,  c.1880 

g.  Shop,  c.1905 


29  (Farm) 

a.  House,  c.1850 
Classic  Cottage. 

b.  Barn,  c.1850 

c.  Barn,  c.1880 

d.  Shed,  c.1890 

e.  Barn,  c.1880 


30  School,  c.1865 
Gable  roof,  1  story. 
Features:  belfry. 


32  Railroad  Station,  1913 
Hip  roof,  1  story. 

Features:  stickwork,  transom, 
bay  window. 
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31  (Farm) 

a.  House,  c.1850 
Georgian  plan. 
Features:  sidelights. 

b.  Bank  Barn,  c.1890 


Features:  historic  sign. 

c.  Barn,  c.1900 
Gambrel  roof. 

d.  Garage,  c.1910 

Features:  historic  garage  doors, 
rafter  tails. 


TOWN  OF 
CLARENDON 
Sites  Listed  in 
the  State  Register 
of  Historic  Places 
(For  locations 
see  town  and 
historic  district  maps) 


1  (Farm) 

a.  House,  1846 
Georgian  plan,  brick. 

Features:  stone  lintels,  sidelights, 
reveals,  porch,  name  inscription. 

b.  House,  c.1865 
Classic  Cottage. 

c.  Barn,  c.1920 

d.  Barn,  c.1890 

e.  Barn,  c.1910 
Features:  metal  ventilator. 

f.  Corn  Crib,  c.1920 


2  House,  c.1850 
Vernacular-Greek  Revival 
style,  Classic  Cottage. 
Features:  sidelights,  Queen 
Anne  porch,  Gothic  wall 
dormer. 


3  (Farm) 

a.  House,  c.1850 
Vernacular-Greek  Revival  style, 
Classic  Cottage. 

Features:  entry  pilasters,  entry  en¬ 
tablature,  sidelights,  kneewall  win¬ 
dow,  Queen  Anne  porch. 

b.  Barn,  c.1860 

c.  Barn,  c.1890 

d.  Shed,  c.1920 

e.  Corn  Crib,  c.1920 


4  Bank  Barn,  c.1880 


Features:  transom,  peaked  lin- 
telboards. 

Related  house. 


5  House,  c.1840 
Georgian  plan,  brick. 
Features:  sidelights,  stone 
lintels. 

Related  barn. 


6  House,  c.1845 
Gable  roof,  2  V2  stories. 


7  House,  c.1845 

Greek  Revival  style,  Classic 

Cottage. 

Features:  sidelights,  entry 
pilasters,  full  entablature,  cor¬ 
ner  pilasters,  entry  entabla¬ 
ture,  porch,  kneewall  window. 


8  House,  c.1845 

Greek  Revival  style,  Georgian 

plan. 

Features:  entry  entablature, 
paneled  entry  pilasters,  dis¬ 
tinctive  lintelboards,  paneled 
corner  pilasters,  sidelights,  full 
entablature,  porch. 

Related  bank  barn,  garage. 


Georgian  plan. 

Features:  wall  pilasters,  transom, 
carved  frieze,  massive  central 
chimney,  Colonial  Revival  porch, 
sidelights,  paneled  entry  pilasters, 
transom,  enriched  entry  entabla¬ 
ture,  leaded  glass  window. 

b.  Barn,  c.1910 

c.  Shed,  c.1910 
Features:  bank  of  windows. 

d.  Barn,  c.1910 

e.  Barn,  c.1910 

f.  Shed,  c.1925 
Features:  metal  ventilator. 

g.  Barn,  c.1925 
Features:  metal  ventilator. 

10  House,  c.1850 
Greek  Revival  style,  gable 
roof,  2  V2  stories. 

Features:  full  entablature, 
porch,  sidelights,  corner 
pilasters,  entry  pilasters,  gable 
fan,  kneewall  window. 

Related  barn. 

11  (Farm) 

a.  House,  c.1870 
Georgian  plan,  brick. 

Features:  stone  lintels,  Colonial 
Revival  porch,  Italianate  porch. 

b.  Shed,  c.1920 

c.  Barn,  c.1900 

d.  Barn,  c.1940 
Gambrel  roof. 

12  (Farm) 

a.  House,  c.1850 
Vernacular-Greek  Revival  style, 
Georgian  plan. 

Features:  corner  pilasters,  full  en¬ 
tablature,  wall  pilasters,  sidelights, 
entry  entablature. 

b.  Garage,  c.1920 

c.  Corn  Crib,  c.1920 

d.  Barn,  c.1965 

e.  Barn,  c.1920 
Gambrel  roof. 

Features:  metal  ventilator. 

f.  Milkhouse,  c.1920 

g.  Shed,  c.1920 


15  House,  c.1890 


13  (Farm) 

a.  House,  c.1830 


14  Cheese  Factory,  c.1880 
Gable  roof,  2  V2  stories. 
Features:  oriel  window. 


Vernacular-Queen  Anne  style, 
gable  roof,  2  x/2  stories. 
Features:  Queen  Anne  porch, 
Queen  Anne  window,  triangu¬ 
lar  arch  window. 

Related  carriage  barn. 


16  House,  c.1830 
Federal-Greek  Revival  style, 
Georgian  plan. 

Features:  transom. 

Related  bank  barn,  grave 
marker. 


17  Church,  1871 
Gable  roof,  1  story. 

Features:  belfry,  round  arch 
window,  peaked  entry  lintel. 


18  Crestview  Motor  Court 

a.  Office/Roadside  Stand,  c.1930 
Gable  roof,  1  Vi  stories. 

Features:  historic  sign,  neon  sign, 
porch. 

b.  Tourist  Cabin,  c.1930 
Features:  rafter  tails,  porch. 

c.  Tourist  Cabin,  c.1930 
Features:  rafter  tails,  porch. 

d.  Tourist  Cabin,  c.1930 
Features:  rafter  tails,  porch. 

e.  Tourist  Cabin,  c.1930 
Features:  rafter  tails,  porch. 

f.  Tourist  Cabin,  c.1930 
Features:  rafter  tails,  porch. 

g.  Tourist  Cabin,  c.1930 
Features:  rafter  tails,  porch. 

h.  Tourist  Cabin,  c.1930 
Features:  rafter  tails,  porch. 

i.  Tourist  Cabin,  c.1930 
Features:  rafter  tails,  porch. 

j.  Tourist  Cabin,  c.1930 
Features:  rafter  tails,  porch. 


19  Bridge,  1928 
Architect/builder:  American 
Bridge  Co. 

Through  truss. 

Features:  Pratt  truss. 


20  House,  c.1885 
Gable  roof,  2  V2  stories. 
Features:  Queen  Anne  porch, 
round  arch  window. 

Related  carriage  barn. 


21  House,  c.1870 
Sidehall  plan,  2  stories. 
Features:  peaked  lintelboards, 
gable  fan. 


Georgian  plan,  brick. 
Features:  entry  fan,  sidelights, 
marble,  distinctive  chimney. 

b.  Shed,  c.1920 

c.  Barn,  c.1890 

d.  House,  c.1945 

e.  Barn,  c.1920 
Gambrel  roof. 

f.  Garage,  c.1970 
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33  House,  c.1840 

Greek  Revival  style,  Classic 
Cottage. 

Features:  entry  entablature, 
sidelights,  entry  pilasters,  full 
entablature,  corner  pilasters. 
Related  barn. 

Features:  cupola. 

34  House,  c.1840 
Vernacular-Greek  Revival 
style,  gable  roof,  2  stories. 
Features:  entry  pilasters,  cor¬ 
ner  pilasters,  Colonial  Revival 
porch. 

35  Church,  c.1890 
Vernacular-Queen  Anne  style, 
gable  roof,  1  story. 

Features:  side  tower,  applied 
woodwork,  peaked  lintel- 
boards,  Queen  Anne  window. 

36  Kingsley  Mill 

a.  Mill,  c.1880 

Architect/builder:  Nicholas  M. 
Powers. 

Gable  roof,  3  lA  stories. 

Features:  fieldstone,  cupola. 

b.  House,  c.1825 
Georgian  plan. 

Features:  entry  entablature,  entry 
pilasters,  sidelights. 

c.  Barn,  c.1885 

Architect/builder:  Nicholas  M. 
Powers. 

Features:  gable  screen,  cupola. 

d.  Shed,  c.1885 

37  School,  1870 
Gable  roof,  \XA  stories. 
Features:  belfry. 


38  Bridge,  1870 


Architect/builder:  Timothy  K. 
Horton. 

Features:  Town  lattice  truss. 
Listed  in  the  National  Register 
of  Historic  Places 

39  House,  c.1805 

Federal  style,  Georgian  plan. 
Features:  sidelights,  entry  en¬ 
tablature,  cornice  brackets,  en¬ 
try  pilasters. 

Related  barn. 

40  House,  c.1855 
Classic  Cottage. 

Features:  Gothic  wall  dormer, 
sidelights,  entry  entablature. 
Related  barn. 

41  House,  c.1830 
Federal-Greek  Revival  style, 
Georgian  plan. 

Features:  transom,  sidelights, 
peaked  entry  lintel. 

42  House,  1797 
Cape  Cod. 

Features:  massive  central 
chimney,  transom. 


43  Bridge,  c.1928 
Through  truss. 

Features:  name  inscription, 
Pratt  truss. 

44  House,  c.1870 
Vernacular-Italianate  style, 
gable  roof,  2  XA  stories. 
Features:  Italianate  porch. 
Related  barn. 


Features:  cupola. 


45  House,  c.1792 
Federal  style,  Georgian  plan. 
Features:  entry  pilasters, 
Italianate  porch,  entry  entab¬ 
lature. 

Related  barn. 

47  Bridge,  c.1930 
Through  truss. 

Features:  Pratt  truss. 

48  Barn,  c.1890 

Features:  bank  barn,  transom, 
peaked  lintelboards. 

Related  house. 

49  School,  c.1880 

Queen  Anne-Vernacular  style, 
gable  roof,  1  story. 

Features:  belfry,  bank  of  win¬ 
dows,  tower,  applied 
woodwork. 

50  Mill,  1830 

Stone,  gable  roof,  2  XA  stories. 
Features:  marble,  quoins, 
stone  lintels. 

51  (Farm) 

a.  House,  c.1820 
Cape  Cod. 

b.  Corn  Crib,  c.1920 

c.  Shed,  c.1910 

d.  Barn,  c.1880 

e.  Sugarhouse,  c.1920 
Features:  cupola. 

52  Shop,  c.1810 
Related  shop. 

Features:  stone. 

53  House,  c.1830 

Federal  style,  Georgian  plan, 
brick. 

Features:  stone  lintels, 
transom. 

Related  barn. 

54  House,  c.1835 
Vernacular-Greek  Revival 
style,  Georgian  plan,  brick. 
Features:  transom,  sidelights, 
fretwork,  stone  lintels. 

55  House,  c.1845 

Greek  Revival  style,  Georgian 
plan. 

Features:  full  entablature,  en¬ 
try  pilasters,  paneled  entry 
pilasters,  Queen  Anne  porch, 
rusticated  stone. 


56  House,  c.1800 
Georgian  plan. 

57  House,  Bungalow  style, 


gable  roof,  1 XA  stories. 
Features:  distinctive  chimney, 
Bungalow  porch,  recessed 
porch,  cornice  brackets. 
Related  garage. 

58  House,  c.1925 
Vernacular- Bungalow  style, 
gable  roof,  1  story. 

Features:  stickwork. 

Related  garage. 

59  House,  c.1930 
Wood  shingle,  gable  roof, 

2  stories. 

Features:  Bungalow  porch. 
Related  garage. 

Features:  historic  garage 
doors. 

60  House,  c.1865 
Sidehall  plan,  1XA  stories. 
Features:  Queen  Anne  porch. 

61  House,  c.1860 
Sidehall  plan,  1  lA  stories. 

62  House,  c.1875 
Vernacular-Italianate  style, 
Georgian  plan. 

Features:  round  arch  window, 
door  hood,  bay  window. 

63  (Motor  Court) 

a.  House,  c.1900 
Gable  roof,  1  stories. 

b.  Tourist  Cabin,  c.1935 
Features:  porch. 

c.  Tourist  Cabin,  c.1935 
Features:  porch. 

d.  Tourist  Cabin,  c.1935 
Features:  porch. 

e.  Tourist  Cabin,  c.1935 
Features:  porch. 

f.  Tourist  Cabin,  c.1935 
Features:  porch. 

g.  Tourist  Cabin,  c.1935 
Features:  porch. 

h.  Tourist  Cabin,  c.1935 
Features:  porch. 

i.  Tourist  Cabin,  c.1935 
Features:  porch. 

j.  Tourist  Cabin,  c.  1935 
Features:  porch. 

k.  Tourist  Cabin,  c.1935 
Features:  porch. 

l.  Tourist  Cabin,  c.1935 
Features:  porch. 

m.  Shed,  c.1935 
Features:  stickwork. 

64  House,  c.1925 
Gable  roof,  1 XA  stories. 
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A1  House,  c.1855 
Gable  roof,  1  14  stories. 

Ala  Shed,  c.1900 

A2  House,  c.1835 
Classic  Cottage. 

Features:  sidelights. 

A2a  Carriage  Barn,  c.1890 

A3  House,  c.1870 
French  Second  Empire  style, 
Georgian  plan,  Mansard  roof. 
Features:  transom,  sidelights, 
cornice  brackets,  quoins,  dis¬ 
tinctive  dormer,  peaked  lintel- 
boards. 

A3a  House,  c.1900 
Gable  roof. 

A4  Hotel,  c.1835 
Gable  roof,  3  14  stories. 
Features:  distinctive  dormer, 
monumental  portico,  Greek 
Revival  porch,  sidelights. 
Listed  in  the  National  Register 
of  Historic  Places 

A 5  Springhouse,  c.1890 
Wood  shingle. 

Features:  hood  moldings. 


Clarendon  Springs,  a  fashionable  19th  century  mineral  springs 
resort  village,  is  spread  out  along  several  quiet  streets  with  the 
imposing  3  V2  story  brick  Clarendon  House  (A4)  at  its  center 


Clarendon  House  (A4,  c.1835) 


Roger  Murray  Cottage  (A12,  c.1890)  J.  R  Merriam  Store  (A9,  c.1840);  Thomas 


McLaughlin  Store  and  Guesthouse 
(A10,  c.1835) 


A6  House,  c.1970 
Non-contributing  due  to  age. 

A  7  House,  c.1860 

Brick,  gable  roof,  214  stories. 

Features:  Italianate  porch. 

A8  House,  c.1830 
Gable  roof,  114  stories. 
Features:  transom. 

A8a  Barn,  c.1910 

A9  Store,  c.1840 
Gable  roof,  2  14  stories. 
Features:  cornice  arcading, 
transom,  sidelights. 

A10  House,  c.1835 
Stone,  gable  roof,  214  stories. 
Features:  transom,  Italianate 
porch. 

All  House,  c.1840 
Brick,  gable  roof,  2  14  stories. 
Features:  transom. 

Alla  Carriage  Barn,  c.1935 
Gambrel  roof. 

A12  House,  c.1890 
Queen  Anne  style,  gable  roof, 
214  stories. 

Features:  porch,  gable  screen. 

A12a  Carriage  Barn,  c.1890 

A13  House,  c.1855 
Gable  roof,  1 14  stories. 
Features:  Greek  Revival  porch. 
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B5a  Barn,  c.1880 

B6  House,  c.1910 
Gable  roof,  2  V2  stories. 
Features:  porch. 

B  7  House,  c.1900 
Gable  roof,  2  Vi  stories. 

B7a  Barn,  c.1920 

B8  House,  c.1920 
Gable  roof,  ixA  stories. 

B9  House,  c.1970 
Non-contributing  due  to  age. 

BIO  House,  c.1840 
Georgian  plan. 

Features:  Queen  Anne  porch, 
porch,  entry  pilasters. 


Bll  House,  c.1820/c.1870 


Federal- 1 talianate  style, 
Georgian  plan,  brick. 
Features:  arcading,  entry  fan, 
sidelights,  cornice  brackets, 
Italianate  porch. 

Bll  a  Barn,  c.1860 
Architect/builder:  Nicholas 
M.  Powers. 

Features:  transom. 

Bllb  Cheese  Factory,  c.1870 
Architect/builder:  Nicholas 
M.  Powers. 

Gable  roof,  Wi  stories. 

B12  House,  c.1890 
Gable  roof,  VA  stories. 

B13  House,  c.1900 
Wood  shingle,  gable  roof,  1  V2 


CLARENDON 

VILLAGE 
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B1  House,  c.1820 

Federal  style,  Georgian  plan, 

brick. 

Features:  enriched  cornice, 
splayed  lintels,  entry  fanlight. 

Bla  Barn,  c.1880 

Bib  Shed,  c.1925 

Blc  Barn,  c.1880 

Bid  Shed,  c.1920 

Ble  Barn,  c.1880 


B3  House,  c.1855 
Gable  roof,  2  V2  stories. 
Features:  entry  entablature, 
corner  pilasters,  peaked  lintel- 
boards. 

B4  House,  c.1810 


B2  Church,  1824 


Federal  style,  brick,  gable  roof.  Cape  Cod. 
Features:  round  arch  window,  Features:  transom. 


entry  fanlight,  tower,  belfry, 

arcading,  entry  pediment.  B5  House,  c.1890 

Listed  in  the  National  Register  Gable  roof,  2  V2  stories. 

of  Historic  Places 


stories. 

B13a  Carriage  Barn,  c.1900 

B14  House,  c.1965 
Non-contributing  due  to  age. 

B15  House,  c.1970 
Non-contributing  due  to  age. 

B16  Town  Hall,  1868 
Architect/builder:  Timothy  K. 
Horton. 

Gable  roof,  2^4  stories. 

B17  House,  c.1790 
Cape  Cod. 

Features:  massive  central 
chimney,  transom. 
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The  architectural  resources  of  the  Otter  Creek  Valley  village  of 
Clarendon,  strung  out  along  Middle  Road  parallel  to  U.S. 
Route  7,  well  illustrate  the  19th  century  development  trends  of 
this  central  Rutland  County  town.  Historic  buildings  include 
two  early  Cape  Cod  type  houses  and  three  handsomely  detailed 
brick  Federal  style  buildings  from  the  years  when  this  was  one 
of  the  largest  and  most  prosperous  towns  in  the  county.  The 
1868  Town  Hall,  a  c.1870  cheese  factory  on  the  green,  and 
several  simple  dwellings  typify  later  development  associated 
with  dairying  and  other  activities. 


(B2,  1824;  B3,  c.1855) 


Henry  Hodges  House  (Bl,  c.  1820) 


Ill 


DANBY 


The  highest  peaks  of  the  Taconic  Range 
dominate  the  geography  of  Danby  but 
did  not  daunt  its  original  settlers,  who 
began  arriving  after  1765.  Danby  Four  Corners 
was  laid  out  in  the  center  of  the  town  to  be  a 
focus  for  the  many  subsistence  farms  which  were 
soon  scattered  among  the  hills.  Down  in  the 
Otter  Creek  valley  on  the  eastern  border  of 
town,  Danby  Borough  (presently  Danby  village) 
evolved,  encouraged  by  water  power  and  a  major 
north-south  stage  road  (now  U.S.  Route  7). 
Marble  quarried  in  the  mountains,  together  with 
the  railroad  completed  in  1851,  transformed  the 
quiet  Borough  into  an  active  center  of  com¬ 
merce.  Later  in  the  century,  charcoal,  lumber, 
and  trading  created  personal  fortunes  for  a  few 
entrepreneurs.  In  1901,  marble  quarrying 
revived  after  a  thirty-year  lull.  Through 
remaining  farms  and  the  well-preserved  Bor¬ 
ough,  the  historic  architecture  of  Danby  tells  this 
story  of  a  hill  town  and  valley  village  that  devel¬ 
oped  along  with  the  local  marble  and  lumber 
industries. 

THE  FIRST  SETTLERS  arrived  in  Danby 
along  a  road  from  western  Dorset,  and  by  1800 
nearly  all  parts  of  the  town  were  settled  and 
under  cultivation.  A  rare,  well-preserved 
example  (13,  c.1790)  of  a  house  built  by  the 


Dorset  Mountain,  the  source  of  marble  that  helped  sustain  the 
Danby  quarrying  industry  and  economy  for  many  years, 
dominates  the  view  from  this  hillside farm  ( 47).  The  house,  a 
good  example  of  a  Greek  Revival  style  Classic  Cottage,  was 
probably  built  for J.  T.  Griffith  about  1855. 


earliest  settlers,  many  of  whom  were  Quakers, 
sits  in  the  northeast  portion  of  town.  Perhaps  the 
homestead  of  Friend  Benjamin  Kelly  from 
Rhode  Island,  it  can  readily  be  identified  as  a 
Cape  Cod  type  house  by  its  massive  central 
chimney,  small  square  gable  end  windows,  and 
broad  gable  roof.  At  the  isolated  western  edge  of 
town,  an  unusual  gambrel  roof  Cape  type  house 
(4,  c.1800)  may  reflect  the  Hudson  River  valley 
origin  of  a  number  of  the  settlers,  who  came 
from  Dutchess  County,  New  York,  where  such 
houses  are  common. 

As  many  of  the  original  farmsteads  became 
more  firmly  rooted,  second  generation  residents 
built  new  homes  throughout  the  rest  of  town. 
Edmund  and  Ransom  Kelly,  Benjamin  Kelly’s 
sons,  established  their  farms  near  the  Tinmouth 
line  and  had  typical  Cape  type  (6,  c.1830)  and 
Classic  Cottage  type  (7,  c.1845)  homes  built. 
North  of  the  Borough,  Asa  Smith  had  a  Greek 
Revival  style  I-house  (20,  c.1835)  built  on  land 
his  father  first  cultivated. 

Small  communities  soon  evolved  with  names 
like  Sykes  Hollow,  Dutch  Hill,  and  South 
America.  Not  far  from  Asa  Smith’s  house,  a 
modest  Classic  Cottage  (15,  c.1830)  with  a  Fed- 


Building  numbers  in  parenthesis  correspond  to  the  State  Register 
of  Historic  Places  listing  and  maps  that  follow  the  text. 
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These  two  modest  houses,  both  rare  examples  of  their  type,  are 
among  the  oldest  still  standing  in  Danby.  Benjamin  Kelly’s 
well-preserved  early  Cape  Cod  type  house  (13),  located  near  a 
brook  that  feeds  into  the  Otter  Creek,  was  built  c.  1 790.  A 
house  (4 )  on  the  other  side  of  town  near  the  Pawlet  border,  built 
about  ten  years  later,  is  distinguished  by  an  uncommon  gambrel 
roof 

eral  style  door  surround  marks  the  community 
of  Scottsville.  It  was  built  by  Job  Scott,  who 
arrived  in  1828,  bought  a  tannery,  and  ran  a 
store. 

Church  congregations  formed  in  a  number  of 
these  communities,  meeting  in  local  barns, 
homes,  or  simple  church  structures.  Few 
individual  congregations  could  afford  a  church 
building  of  their  own.  In  1838,  several  denomi¬ 
nations  organized  themselves  into  three  Union 
Church  societies,  likely  for  the  purpose  of 
building  churches  together.  Three  churches  were 
soon  erected  in  the  larger  communities,  first  at 
the  Borough.  Episcopal  Methodists,  Close  Com¬ 
munion  Baptists,  and  Quakers  hired  John  Cain 
of  Rutland  as  architect  and  builder  of  their 
church  for  a  fee  of  $25.  He  designed  the  church 
(A22,  1838)  in  the  Gothic  Revival  style  with 
characteristic  pointed  arch  windows  and  a 
steeple  tower,  a  degree  of  ornament  highly 
uncharacteristic  of  church  buildings  with  which 
Quakers  were  associated.  Two  years  later,  a 
Union  Church,  with  every  denomination  in  the 
town,  commissioned  a  building  (58,  1840)  at 
Danby  Four  Corners.  Similar  to  the  Borough 
Church,  it  may  have  either  been  modeled  after  it 
or  designed  by  Cain  as  well. 

DANBY  BOROUGH  began  to  eclipse  Danby 
Four  Corners  in  importance  by  1840  as  marble 


The  Danby  East  Village  Union  Meeting  House  (A22,  1838) 
was  designed  by  Rutland  architect  John  Cain  in  the  Gothic 
Revival  style  (the  porch  was  added  in  1915).  Two  years  later, 
another  Union  Church  (58),  perhaps  also  the  work  of  Cain, 
was  built  at  Danby  Four  Corners,  then  the  Town  Center. 
Similar  inform,  it  is  distinguished  by  intricate  wooden  tracery 
in  the  blind,  pointed  arch  tower  window,  a  feature  the  earlier 
church  may  also  have  had. 

quarrying  got  underway  on  nearby  Dorset 
Mountain.  Intensive  quarrying  began  in  the  late 
1830s,  and  mills  for  sawing  marble  soon 
appeared  along  Mill  Brook,  which  flows  through 
the  Borough  from  Borough  Hill.  Mill  operatives 
lived  in  modest  homes  like  the  Greek  Revival 
style  cottage  (33,  c.1835)  near  Borough  Hill. 
Marble  was  used  for  gravestones  and  for 
building  structures  like  entrepreneur  Jesse 
Lapham’s  “Stone  Store”  (A25).  Built  c.1835,  the 
store  is  all  marble  with  a  mostly  ashlar  front 
pierced  by  large  openings  that  were  once  filled 
by  storefront  windows. 

The  Western  Vermont  Railroad  was  con¬ 
structed  through  the  Borough  in  1852  and 
sparked  a  period  of  rapid  growth.  Marble 
production  soared;  at  the  height  of  the  industry 
in  the  1850s  thirteen  marble-laden  railroad  cars 
left  Danby  daily.  The  year  the  railroad  arrived 
the  Danby  Bank  was  incorporated  with  Jesse 
Fapham  as  its  first  president.  The  brick  bank 
building  (A20,  c.1855)  replicates  a  Greek  temple 
in  miniature  and  is  the  most  dramatic  symbol  of 
the  rapid  economic  growth  of  the  town.  Though 
smaller  than  most  houses,  it  possesses  a  classical 
grandeur  achieved  by  a  monumental  portico 
with  massive  Greek  Doric  columns  and  an 
elaborate,  overscaled  entrance. 

John  H.  Vail,  Jesse  Lapham’s  business  partner 
and  for  a  time  cashier  of  the  bank,  had  a  Greek 
Revival  style  home  (A23,  c.1850)  built  around 
the  corner  from  the  bank.  Nearly  identical  is  a 
house  built  next  to  the  bank  for  Dr.  E.  O. 
Whipple  (A21,  c.1855),  a  member  of  the  growing 
professional  class  in  the  Borough.  Morris  H. 
Cook,  a  lawyer  and  county  judge,  very  likely  had 
a  nearby  Greek  Revival  style  home  (A17,  c.1850) 
built  with  an  all-marble  first  floor,  which  was 
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Danby  is  noted  for  its  attractive  Greek  Revival  style  houses 
built  in  the  prosperous  years  before  the  1857  railroad 
bankruptcy  and  the  demise  of  the  marble  industry.  This  good 
example  (31 ),  built  c.1850,  has  1  story  ells  flanking  its  central 
2  story  gable front  block.  This  plan,  not  commonly  found  in 
Vermont,  was  published  in  an  1832  handbook  by  New  York 
architect  and  builder  Minard  LaFever. 


Incorporated  in  1851,  the  Danby  Bank  built  a  brick  replica  of 
a  Greek  temple  (A20),  a  symbol  of  stability,  for  its  headquar¬ 
ters.  Six  years  later  when  the  railroad,  which  had  stimulated 
the  local  marble  industry,  went  bankrupt,  the  bank  also  folded. 

perhaps  used  as  his  office.  Several  examples 
(A12,  A16,  31;  c.1850)  of  the  distinctive  pavilion- 
with-ells  Greek  Revival  style  house  type  are  also 
found  in  the  Borough;  one  (A12,  c.1850)  has  a 
central  recessed  porch  supported  by  two  turned 
columns.  The  master  builder  responsible  for 
these  well-crafted  Greek  Revival  style  dwellings 
may  have  been  Edward  Bourne  of  Wallingford, 
who  built  a  stately  Georgian  plan,  Greek  Revival 
style  home  (29)  on  Borough  Hill  shortly  after  he 
moved  to  town  in  1841. 

The  railroad  went  bankrupt  in  1857,  bringing 
down  the  pillar  of  the  town  economy— the 
marble  industry.  The  Danby  Bank  folded  as 
well.  In  an  attempt  to  revive  the  industry,  the 
Western  Vermont  Marble  Company,  its  offices 
located  in  a  Greek  Revival  style  store  (A39, 
c.1862),  bought  out  most  of  the  small  marble 
dealers  in  Danby  between  1862  and  1868. 

Despite  this  effort,  intense  competition  from 
other  marble  producers  in  Rutland  and  Ben¬ 
nington  counties  evidently  made  the  Danby 
quarries  unprofitable,  and  quarrying  ceased  by 
1870. 

During  the  last  quarter  of  the  19th  century, 


In  1879  brothers  William,  George,  and  Stephen  Phillips  hired 
Middlebury  architects  Clinton  Smith  and  William  Allen  to 
design  this  imposing  French  Second  Empire  style  house  (17)  on 
a  farm  north  of  Danby  village.  Trimmed  with  elaborate  wood¬ 
work  from  the  Smith  and  Allen  mill  and  distinguished  by  a 
central  Mansard-roofed  tower,  it  is  one  of  the  most  architectur¬ 
ally  significant  late  19th  century  buildings  in  Danby. 

Danby  farmers,  like  their  counterparts  elsewhere 
in  Vermont,  added  new  barns  to  their  farms  to 
accomodate  large  dairy  herds,  and  a  number 
also  built  new  farmhouses.  Delmar  Gorton  had 
an  Italianate  style  home  with  cornice  brackets 
and  bay  windows  built  on  the  farm  (23)  he  pur¬ 
chased  in  1875.  He  also  added  a  dairy  barn,  an 
ice  house  for  butter  and  milk  storage,  and  a 
sugarhouse.  About  1880,  Edward  Green  trans¬ 
formed  what  had  originally  been  Daniel  Kelly’s 
farm  (2)  by  adding  a  large  bank  barn  for 
dairying  and  a  new  farmhouse  with  an  Italianate 
style  porch. 

SILAS  L.  GRIFFITH  began  a  career  that 
would  make  him  “Vermont’s  first  millionaire”  by 
building  a  store  (A30)  in  the  Borough  in  1861. 
The  store  was  an  advanced  design  for  its  time 
with  a  3  story  front  section  that  rises  as  high  as 
the  village  church  steeple.  In  1872  Griffith,  along 
with  Eugene  McIntyre,  founded  a  charcoal  and 
lumber  company  in  the  thickly  forested  neigh¬ 
boring  town  of  Mount  Tabor.  Griffith  eventually 
owned  about  14,000  acres  of  woodland  and  sev¬ 
eral  lumbering  camps,  one  of  which  was  named 
Griffith. 

Three  elaborate  residences  epitomize  this 
period  when  personal  fortunes  replaced  general 
prosperity  in  Danby  Borough.  Silas’s  brother, 
William  B.  Griffith,  who  along  with  another 
brother,  Charles,  took  over  Silas’s  store,  built  a 
large  Italianate  style  residence  (A46,  c.1880) 
with  bracketed  cornices  and  polychrome  slate 
roofs.  Silas  built  his  own  home  (A24,  c.1890) 
later,  at  the  height  of  his  fortune.  Despite  a  large 
modern  addition,  his  hilltop  mansion  expresses 
the  exuberance  of  the  “gay  nineties”  through  an 
irregularity  of  form  and  lavish  ornament.  A  few 
years  later,  Silas’s  partner,  Eugene,  built  his 
elaborate  residence  (A47,  c.1900)  up  the  street  in 
the  Colonial  Revival  style. 

Silas  Griffith  left  half  of  his  estate  to  his 
hometown  of  Danby.  The  most  notable  evidence 
of  his  bequest  is  the  yellow  brick  and  stone  Neo- 
Classical  Revival  style  S.  L.  Griffith  Memorial 
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These  three  two-family  homes  (45)  on  Quarry  Hill  were  built 
in  the  early  1900s  for  workers  in  the  newly  revived  Danby 
marble  industry.  Although  relatively  plain,  all  three  have  sub¬ 
stantial  slate  roofs  and  Queen  Anne  style  porches  with  turned 
posts  and  decorative  woodwork. 


Library  (A28,  1904).  Other  contributions  to  the 
town  included  endowments  to  the  Congrega¬ 
tional  Church,  the  schools,  and  a  Christmas 
fund  that  annually  provides  children  in  eastern 
Danby  and  Mount  Tabor  with  a  gift,  some 
candy,  and  an  orange. 

The  marble  industry  revived  in  1901  as  the 
“Beaux  Arts”  use  of  white  marble  in  public 
architecture  became  popular  throughout  the 
country.  The  Vermont  Marble  Company  bought 
the  holdings  of  the  Western  Vermont  Marble 
Company  in  1905  and  in  the  ensuing  decades 
supplied  Danby  marble  for  such  diverse 
buildings  as  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  in 
Washington,  D.C.,  and  the  Montpelier  State 
Office  Building.  Irish,  Italians,  and  Poles  worked 
in  the  Danby  quarries  and  lived  in  housing  (45, 
c.1905)  nearby  on  Quarry  Hill.  Since  this 
revived  industry  was  run  from  the  company 
headquarters  in  Proctor,  no  endowed  library  or 
mansions  were  built  in  Danby  with  its  profits. 

During  these  years  of  industrial  quarrying  in 
the  first  quarter  of  the  20th  century,  two  stores 
(A6,  A41)  and  a  number  of  modest  homes  were 
built  in  or  near  the  Borough.  One  example  of  a 
Foursquare  type  house  (A45,  c.1915)  has  only 
simple  trim,  while  another  (40,  c.1915)  is  laden 
with  Colonial  Revival  style  ornament.  Also 
found  are  the  low  profile  and  battered  columns 
of  the  Bungalow  type  home  (Al,  c.1920)  and 
another  house  (35,  c.1920)  with  stucco  and  cob¬ 
blestone  siding.  Checked  by  the  Great  Depres¬ 
sion,  this  development  was  relatively  modest. 

SINCE  THE  POST  WORLD  WAR  II  down¬ 
turn  in  the  marble  industry,  little  development 
has  occured  in  Danby.  In  1962,  U.S.  Route  7  was 
redirected  to  bypass  Danby  village,  sparing  it 


heavy  traffic  and  modern  roadside  renovations. 
In  1971,  Pearl  S.  Buck,  a  winner  of  the  Nobel 
Prize  for  Literature  and  then  a  Danby  resident, 
described  the  town  as  “dying.”  In  a  pioneering 
preservation  effort,  she  encouraged  the  restora¬ 
tion  of  the  Silas  Griffith  Store  (A30). 

Danby  village  (the  Borough)  was  recently 
listed  on  the  National  Register  of  Historic  Places 
in  recognition  of  its  rich  architectural  legacy 
dating  from  the  first  marble  boom  through  the 
1920s.  Here,  Greek  Revival  style  buildings  mix 
with  the  legacy  of  Griffith  and  his  partners  and 
contrast  with  modest  homes  of  the  early  20th 
century.  Dotting  the  hillsides  to  the  north  and 
west  of  the  village  are  a  number  of  historic  farm¬ 
houses  from  the  earliest  period  of  Vermont  set¬ 
tlement  as  well  as  working  farms  representative 
of  late  19th  century  agriculture.  Continued  use 
and  judicious  maintenance  of  these  buildings 
will  help  ensure  the  preservation  of  a  unique 
sense  of  place  for  all  Danby  residents. 


The  Griffith  brothers,  Silas,  William,  and  Charles,  were 
among  the  most  prominent  residents  of  late  19th  century 
Danby.  William’s  home  (A46),  an  Italianate  style  house  on 
North  Main  Street  in  Danby  village,  was  built  c.1880.  When 
millionaire  Silas  died,  one  of  his  many  generous  bequests  to  the 
town  made  possible  the  construction  of  the  brick  Neo-Classical 
Revival  style  S.  L.  Griffith  Memorial  Library  (A28,  1904), 
also  located  in  the  village. 
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TOWN  OF  DANBY 
Sites  Listed  in 
the  State  Register 
of  Historic  Places 
(For  locations 
see  town  and 
historic  district  maps.) 

1  House,  c.1820 

Federal  style,  Georgian  plan. 
Features:  sidelights,  distinctive 
chimney,  Palladian  window, 
distinctive  lintelboards,  entry 
entablature,  enriched  frieze, 
enriched  cornice. 

Related  barn. 

2  (Farm) 

a.  House,  c.1890 
Gable  roof,  2  Vi  stories. 

Features:  porch,  distinctive  lintel¬ 
boards,  polychrome  slate,  unusual 
window. 

b.  Barn,  c.1890 


Features:  wood  silo,  metal  ven¬ 
tilator. 

c.  Sugarhouse,  c.1900 

d.  Garage,  1949 

e.  Barn,  1913 

f.  Shed,  1970 

3  School,  c.1915 
Gable  roof,  1  Vi  stories. 
Features:  rafter  tails,  bank  of 
windows,  porch. 

4  House,  c.1800 

Cape  Cod,  gambrel  roof. 
Related  barn,  shed,  barn. 

5  House,  c.1825/1840 
Greek  Revival  style,  Georgian 
plan. 

Features:  entry  entablature, 
sidelights,  paneled  corner 
pilasters,  fretwork. 

6  House,  c.1830 
Cape  Cod. 

Features:  sidelights. 

Related  barn,  barn. 

7  House,  c.1845 

Greek  Revival  style,  Classic 
Cottage. 

Features:  sidelights,  entry  en¬ 
tablature,  marble. 

Related  barn. 

8  House,  c.1820 
Federal  style,  I-house. 
Features:  corner  pilasters, 
entry  entablature. 

Related  ground  level  stable 
barn. 


10  Barn,  c.1880 


Features:  transom. 


11  House,  c.1900 
Classic  Cottage. 

Features:  recessed  porch, 
marble. 

Related  barn,  carriage  barn, 
barn. 


12  House,  c.1855 


Greek  Revival  style,  Classic 
Cottage. 

Features:  entry  entablature, 
paneled  corner  pilasters,  knee- 
wall  window,  sidelights. 
Related  shed. 

13  House,  c.1790 
Cape  Cod. 

Features:  massive  central 
chimney. 

14  House,  c.1810 
Cape  Cod. 

Features:  sidelights. 

Related  barn,  carriage  barn. 

15  House,  c.1830 
Vernacular-Federal-Greek  Re¬ 
vival  style,  Classic  Cottage. 
Features:  kneewall  window, 
sidelights,  entry  entablature. 
Related  barn,  barn. 

Features:  wood  silo. 

16  Hadwin  Farm 

a.  House,  c.  1840/c.  1890 

Greek  Revival-Queen  Anne  style, 
Georgian  plan. 

Features:  entry  entablature,  side¬ 
lights,  Queen  Anne  porch,  bay 
window. 

b.  Shed,  c.1870 

c.  Barn,  c.1860 
Features:  marble. 

d.  Shed,  c.1900 

e.  Barn,  c.1870 

f.  Barn,  c.1880 
Features:  wood  silo. 

17  House,  1879 

Architect/builder:  Smith  & 
Allen. 

French  Second  Empire  style, 
hip  roof,  2  Vi  stories. 

Features:  hood  moldings, 
round  window,  wrought  iron, 
iron  cresting,  cornice  brackets, 
distinctive  lintelboards,  peaked 
lintelboards,  window  pedi¬ 
ment,  tower,  bay  window, 
Italianate  porch. 

Related  carriage  barn,  ser¬ 
vants’  quarters. 

Features:  cupola,  transom,  dis¬ 
tinctive  lintelboards. 

18  Barn,  c.1910 
Gambrel  roof. 

Features:  bank  barn,  metal 
ventilator. 

Related  house,  barn. 

Features:  entry  entablature, 
kneewall  window. 


20  House,  c.1835 


Federal-Greek  Revival  style, 
I-house. 

Features:  sidelights,  paneled 
corner  pilasters,  entry  entabla¬ 
ture,  gable  fan. 

Related  barn,  barn. 

Features:  wood  silo. 

21  House,  c.1865 
Georgian  plan. 

Features:  Italianate  porch. 
Related  barn,  barn,  barn. 

22  House,  c.1865 
Georgian  plan. 

Features:  marble. 

Related  barn. 


23  (Farm) 


a.  House,  c.1875 

Vernacular-Italianate  style,  gable 
roof,  2  Vi  stories. 

Features:  bay  window,  cornice 
brackets,  entry  entablature. 

b.  Barn,  c.1890 

c.  Ice  House,  c.1910 

d.  Sugarhouse,  c.1890 
Stone. 

e.  Barn,  c.1900 

24  School,  1849 
Vernacular-Greek  Revival 
style,  stone,  gable  roof,  1  story. 
Features:  marble,  name  in¬ 
scription,  date  inscription. 

25  House,  c.1885 
Gable  roof,  2  Vi  stories. 
Features:  Queen  Anne  porch. 

26  House,  c.1830 
Vernacular-Federal  style, 
Three-quarter  Georgian  plan. 
Features:  entry  entablature. 

28  House,  c.1855 

Greek  Revival  style,  Classic 
Cottage. 

Features:  entry  entablature, 
corner  pilasters,  peaked  lintel¬ 
boards. 

29  House,  c.1845 
Architect/builder:  Edward 
Bourne 

Greek  Revival  style,  Georgian 
plan. 

Features:  entry  entablature, 
paneled  corner  pilasters, 
paneled  entry  pilasters,  full  en¬ 
tablature. 

Related  shed,  carriage  barn. 


30  House,  c.1845 

Greek  Revival  style,  Georgian 
plan. 

Features:  entry  entablature, 
distinctive  lintelboards. 

31  House,  c.1850 

Greek  Revival  style,  pavilion 
with  ells. 

Features:  paneled  corner 
pilasters,  peaked  lintelboards, 
entry  entablature,  sidelights, 
gable  fan,  full  entablature, 
paneled  entry  pilasters. 
Related  barn. 

Features:  shinglework. 

32  House,  c.1890 
Gable  roof,  2  Vi  stories. 
Features:  Queen  Anne  porch, 
marble. 

Related  shed. 

33  House,  c.1835 

Greek  Revival  style,  Classic 
Cottage. 

Features:  marble,  entry  entab¬ 
lature,  transom. 

34  House,  c.1885 
Gable  roof,  1  Vi  stories. 
Features:  porch. 


35  House,  c.1920 


Vernacular-Craftsman  style, 
stucco,  gable  roof,  2  Vi  stories. 
Features:  distinctive  chimney, 
bay  window,  fieldstone,  gable 
fan,  kneewall  window,  recessed 
porch,  cobblestone. 

Related  garage. 

Features:  rafter  tails. 

36  House,  c.1910 
Vernacular-Queen  Anne  style, 
gable  roof,  2  XA  stories. 
Features:  Queen  Anne  porch. 
Related  barn. 

37  House,  1899 
Vernacular-Queen  Anne  style, 
gable  roof,  2  Vi  stories. 
Features:  Queen  Anne  porch. 
Related  garage. 

38  House,  c.1845 

Greek  Revival  style,  Classic 
Cottage. 

Features:  sidelights,  entry  en¬ 
tablature,  kneewall  window, 
paneled  entry  pilasters. 

Related  carriage  barn. 

39  House,  c.1875 
Classic  Cottage. 

Features:  Queen  Anne  porch, 
entry  entablature,  Gothic  wall 
dormer,  entry  pilasters. 

Related  carriage  barn. 


40  House,  c.1915 
Vernacular-Colonial  Revival 
style,  Foursquare,  hip  roof. 
Features:  Colonial  Revival 
porch,  enriched  cornice,  dis¬ 
tinctive  dormer,  beltcourse. 
Related  shed. 

41  House,  c.1825 
Gable  roof,  2XA  stories. 
Features:  marble,  stone  lintels. 

42  House,  c.1835 
Classic  Cottage. 

Related  barn,  barn,  garage. 

43  Duplex,  c.1915 
Gable  roof,  1  XA  stories. 
Features:  porch. 

44  House,  c.1880 
Classic  Cottage. 

Features:  kneewall  window,  en¬ 
try  entablature,  peaked  lintel- 
boards. 

Related  garage. 

45  Vermont  Marble  Company 
Housing 

a.  House,  c.1905 

Vernacular-Queen  Anne  style,  ga¬ 
ble  roof,  2  Vi  stories. 

Features:  Queen  Anne  porch. 

b.  Duplex,  c.1905 
Gable  roof,  2  Vi  stories. 

Features:  Queen  Anne  porch. 

c.  Duplex,  c.1905 
Gable  roof,  2  Vi  stories. 

Features:  Queen  Anne  porch, 
porch. 

46  House,  c.1890 
Features:  Queen  Anne  porch, 
bay  window. 

Related  shed,  shed,  shed. 

47  House,  c.1855 

Greek  Revival  style,  Classic 
Cottage,  wood  shingle. 
Features:  paneled  corner 
pilasters,  transom,  sidelights, 
entry  entablature,  peaked  lin- 
telboards,  porch. 

Related  barn. 

48  House,  c.1830 

Greek  Revival  style,  Georgian 
plan. 

Features:  entry  entablature, 
sidelights,  distinctive  lintel- 
boards. 

Related  bank  barn,  barn,  barn. 
Features:  cupola. 

49  Barn,  c.1900 
Gambrel  roof. 

Related  house. 

50  House,  c.1890 
Gable  roof,  1  XA  stories. 

Related  barn,  barn,  barn. 


52  House,  c.1820 

Vernacular-Federal  style, 
Georgian  plan. 

Features:  entry  entablature, 
distinctive  chimney. 

Related  barn,  carriage  barn. 
Features:  carriage  bays. 

53  House,  c.1890 
Gable  roof,  1  XA  stories. 
Features:  bay  window,  Queen 
Anne  porch. 

Related  carriage  barn,  barn. 
Features:  shinglework. 

55  Store,  c.1880 
Italianate  style,  gable  roof,  llA 
stories. 

Features:  Italianate  storefront, 
enriched  frieze. 

56  Carriage  Barn,  c.1880 
Vernacular-Italianate  style. 
Features:  carriage  bays,  en¬ 
riched  frieze,  segmental  arch 
window. 

57  Town  Hall,  1914 

Wood  shingle,  gable  roof,  1 XA 
stories. 

Features:  date  inscription. 

58  Church,  1840 
Gothic  Revival  style,  gable 
roof,  1  story. 

Features:  entry  entablature, 
central  tower,  paneled  corner 
pilasters,  pointed  arch  win¬ 
dow,  Queen  Anne  window, 
window  tracery,  full  entab¬ 
lature. 

Related  horse  shed. 

59  House,  c.1840 
Gable  roof,  1 XA  stories. 
Features:  Queen  Anne  porch. 
Related  barn. 

60  House,  c.1800 
Cape  Cod. 

61  House,  c.1815 
Vernacular- Federal  style, 
Georgian  plan. 

Features:  entry  entablature, 
transom,  central  chimney. 
Related  barn. 


51  House,  c.1850 

Greek  Revival  style,  Classic 

Cottage. 

Features:  kneewall  window, 
paneled  corner  pilasters,  entry 
entablature,  sidelights,  en¬ 
riched  frieze. 


Related  barn,  barn,  shed. 
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DANBY  VILLAGE 
HISTORIC  DISTRICT 

Listed  in  the  National  Register  of  Historic  Places 

The  streets  o/Danby  village  are  closely  lined  with  graceful 
shade  trees  and  historic  buildings  —  houses,  stores,  and 
churches,  with  carriage  barns,  garages,  and  sheds  to  the  rear. 
Most  were  built  between  the  mid  1800s  and  early  1900s,  and 
range  in  style  from  the  temple-fronted forms  of  the  Greek 
Revival  to  the  Italianate,  Queen  Anne,  Colonial  Revival,  and 
Bungalow. 


(A45,  c.1915) 


North  Main  Street 
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A9a  Barn,  c.1850 


A10  House,  c.1855 


Classic  Cottage. 

Features:  Colonial  Revival 
porch,  Gothic  wall  dormer, 
wrought  iron. 

AlOa  Barn,  c.1855 

All  House,  c.1850 
Greek  Revival  style,  Classic 
Cottage. 

Features:  corner  pilasters,  en¬ 
try  entablature,  sidelights, 
marble. 

A12  House,  c.1850 
Greek  Revival  style,  pavilion 
with  ells. 

Features:  paneled  corner 
pilasters,  recessed  porch. 

A13  House,  c.1868 
Greek  Revival  style,  sidehall 
plan,  2[A  stories. 

Features:  entry  entablature, 
paneled  corner  pilasters. 

A14  Monument,  1920 

A15  Church,  1946 
Non-contributing  due  to  age. 

A16  House,  c.1850 
Greek  Revival  style,  pavilion 
with  ells. 

Features:  entry  entablature, 
sidelights,  paneled  corner 
pilasters,  transom,  gable  fan, 
flushboard  siding. 

A16a  Shed,  c.1925 

A17  House,  c.1850 
Greek  Revival  style,  sidehall 
plan,  1 V2  stories. 

Features:  marble,  entry  entab¬ 
lature,  corner  pilasters,  Queen 
Anne  porch. 

A17a  Chicken  Coop,  c.1930 

A17b  Barn,  c.1880 
Features:  kneewall  window. 

A17c  Barn,  c.1885 

A18  House,  c.1855 
Greek  Revival  style,  gable 
roof,  W2  stories. 

Features:  paneled  corner 
pilasters. 

A19  House,  c.1880 
Gable  roof,  1 V*  stories. 
Features:  bay  window,  peaked 
lintelboards,  cornice  brackets, 
Colonial  Revival  porch,  dis¬ 
tinctive  lintelboards. 

A19a  Barn,  c.1880 


A20  Bank,  c.1855 
Greek  Revival  style,  brick,  ga¬ 
ble  roof,  1  story. 

Features:  corner  pilasters,  wall 
pilasters,  stone  lintels,  marble, 
monumental  portico. 

A20a  Garage,  1950 
Non-contributing  due  to  age. 

A21  House,  c.1855 
Greek  Revival  style,  sidehall 
plan,  2lA  stories. 

Features:  peaked  lintelboards, 
marble,  sidelights,  paneled 
corner  pilasters,  Italianate 
porch,  entry  entablature,  gable 
fan. 

A22  Church,  1838 
Architect/builder:  John  Cain. 
Gothic  Revival  style,  gable 
roof,  1  story. 

Features:  central  tower,  Queen 
Anne  window,  Colonial  Reviv¬ 
al  porch,  iron  cresting,  pointed 
arch  window,  sunburst. 

A23  House,  c.1850 
Greek  Revival  style,  sidehall 
plan,  2  V2  stories. 

Features:  transom,  sidelights, 
entry  entablature,  paneled  cor¬ 
ner  pilasters,  peaked  lintel¬ 
boards,  marble,  Italianate 
porch. 

A23a  Barn,  c.1855 

A24  House,  c.1890 
Queen  Anne  style,  gable  roof, 
2V2  stories. 

Features:  porch,  tower,  shin- 
glework,  sunburst,  Queen 
Anne  window,  terra  cotta,  dis¬ 
tinctive  chimney,  porte 
cochere. 

A24a  Servants  Quarters, 
c.1890 

Queen  Anne  style,  gable  roof, 

2  stories. 

Features:  entry  entablature, 
sidelights,  shinglework,  mar¬ 
ble,  Queen  Anne  window. 

A24b  Carriage  Barn,  1890 
Queen  Anne  style. 

Features:  shinglework,  Queen 
Anne  window,  distinctive 
chimney. 

A24c  House,  c.1890 
Non-contributing  due  to  alter¬ 
ations. 

A25  Store,  c.1835 
Stone,  gable  roof,  1 V2  stories. 
Features:  marble,  fieldstone, 
Greek  Revival  porch,  entry  en¬ 
tablature,  stone  lintels. 

A26  House,  c.1925 
Bungalow  style,  W2  stories. 
Features:  cobblestone,  gable 
fanlight,  recessed  porch. 

A26a  Garage,  c.1925 

A27  House,  c.1830 
Federal-Greek  Revival  style, 
Georgian  plan. 

Features:  gable  fan,  entry  en¬ 
tablature,  sidelights,  transom, 
bay  window. 


A27a  Barn,  c.1860 

A28  Library,  1904 
Neo-classical  Revival  style, 
brick,  hip  roof,  1  story. 
Features:  distinctive  lintel¬ 
boards,  porch,  marble,  name 
inscription,  terra  cotta,  rusti¬ 
cated  stone,  beltcourse,  trans¬ 
om,  roof  finials,  arcading, 
sculpture. 

A29  House,  c.1830 
Gable  roof,  2  Z2  stories. 
Features:  Colonial  Revival 
porch,  marble. 

A30  Store,  1861 
Gable  roof,  3  stories. 

Features:  porch,  original 
storefront,  transom. 

A30a  Barn,  c.1865 

A31  House,  c.1855 
Greek  Revival  style,  sidehall 
plan,  2Vi  stories. 

Features:  entry  entablature, 
transom,  paneled  corner 
pilasters,  peaked  lintelboards, 
marble,  gable  fan. 

A3 2  House,  C.1855/C.1890 
Greek  Revival-Vernacular- 
Queen  Anne  style,  sidehall 
plan,  2lA  stories. 

Features:  marble,  bay  window, 
Queen  Anne  window. 

A33  Store,  1855 

Vernacular-Greek  Revival 
style,  gable  roof,  2  Vi  stories. 
Features:  marble,  original 
storefront,  transom,  porch. 

A34  Fire  Station,  1938 
Gable  roof,  1  story. 

A35  Office,  1895 
Gable  roof,  2  stories. 

A36  House,  c.1845 
Greek  Revival  style,  sidehall 
plan,  I/2  stories. 

Features:  Queen  Anne  porch, 
entry  entablature. 

A3  7  House,  c.1853 
Greek  Revival  style,  gable 
roof,  2  stories. 

Features:  corner  pilasters,  Co¬ 
lonial  Revival  porch,  entry  en¬ 
tablature,  marble,  full 
entablature. 

A3 8  Barn,  c.1865 
Features:  marble. 


A39  Store,  c.1862 


Greek  Revival  style,  gable 
roof,  2  V2  stories. 

Features:  marble,  Greek  Re¬ 
vival  porch,  flushboard  siding, 
full  entablature. 


A40  House,  c.1845/c.1865 
Classic  Cottage. 

Features:  entry  entablature, 
sidelights. 

A40a  Shed,  c.1930 

A41  Store,  c.1900 
Gable  roof,  2M>  stories. 
Features:  original  storefront. 

A42  House,  c.1860/c.1940 
Gable  roof,  1  Vi  stories. 
Features:  distinctive  chimney. 

A43  House,  c.1840 
Vernacular-Greek  Revival 
style,  Classic  Cottage. 

Features:  corner  pilasters,  en¬ 
try  entablature,  Colonial  Re¬ 
vival  porch,  entry  pilasters, 
full  entablature. 

A44  House,  c.1850 
Classic  Cottage. 

Features:  marble,  Queen  Anne 
porch. 

A44a  Garage,  c.1945 
Non-contributing  due  to  age. 

A45  House,  c.1915 

Vernacular-Colonial  Revival 
style,  Foursquare,  hip  roof. 
Features:  rafter  tails,  Colonial 
Revival  porch,  distinctive 
dormer. 

A45a  Carriage  Barn,  c.1915 
Hip  roof. 

A46  House,  c.1880 
Italianate  style,  hip  roof, 

2  stories. 

Features:  porch,  bay  window, 
cornice  brackets,  distinctive 
chimney,  enriched  frieze,  dis¬ 
tinctive  lintelboards,  poly¬ 
chrome  slate. 

A46a  Garage,  c.1930 
Hip  roof. 

Features:  historic  garage 
doors. 

A47  House,  c.1900 
Colonial  Revival  style,  Four¬ 
square,  hip  roof. 

Features:  porch,  balcony,  bay 
window,  corner  pilasters,  side¬ 
lights,  stained  glass,  window 
tracery. 

A47a  Garage,  c.1920 
Hip  roof. 

Features:  historic  garage 
doors. 

A48  House,  1908 

Bungalow  style,  gable  roof,  1 V2 

stories. 

Features:  rafter  tails,  recessed 
porch,  stickwork,  distinctive 
dormer. 

A48a  Shed,  c.1908 

Bungalow  style. 

Features:  rafter  tails,  cornice 
brackets,  stickwork,  distinctive 
dormer. 

A49  House,  c.1925 
Colonial  Revival  style,  gam¬ 
brel  roof,  2  stories. 

Features:  entry  fan,  door  hood. 

A49a  Shed,  c.1925 
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Located  on  the  western  border  of  Vermont 
along  the  Poultney  River,  the  town  of  Fair 
Haven  is  especially  noted  for  its  village, 
distinguished  by  a  spacious  green  and  an  out¬ 
standing  collection  of  late  19th  century  residen¬ 
tial  and  commercial  architecture.  The  town, 
which  until  1792  also  included  what  is  now  West 
Haven,  developed  around  an  early  milling  vil¬ 
lage  on  the  upper  and  lower  falls  of  the  Castleton 
River,  with  scattered  farms  occupying  the  out¬ 
lying  hilly  regions.  In  1839,  one  of  the  first  slate 
quarries  in  Vermont  was  opened  in  the  Scotch 
Hill  area  north  of  the  village,  initiating  develop¬ 
ment  which  by  the  1860s  would  gradually  trans¬ 
form  this  small  town  into  a  major  industrial 
center.  Slate  production  and  related  industries 
thrived  until  well  into  the  20th  century,  as  is 
reflected  by  a  multitude  of  handsome  dwellings, 
commercial  blocks,  and  institutional  buildings 
erected  in  the  village  during  that  time. 

WHEN  FAIR  HAVEN  WAS  INCORPO¬ 
RATED  in  1779,  the  proprietors  planned  a  town 
center  at  Carver’s  Falls  (now  in  West  Haven). 
However,  a  larger  milling  community  soon 
developed  around  the  falls  of  the  Castleton  River 
where,  in  1783,  Col.  Matthew  Lyon  established 
the  first  grist  and  saw  mills.  Within  ten  years  two 
more  saw  mills,  an  iron  works,  and  paper  mill 


This  splendid  Italianate  style  house  (A27,  1861 )  and  ayet 
grander  French  Second  Empire  style  home  (A33,  1867;  not 
pictured),  both  facing  the  village  green,  are  the  outstanding 
landmarks  of  Fair  Haven.  Built  for  partners  in  a  marble 
sawing  company,  they  mark  the  transformation  of  this  small 
mill  village  into  a  bustling  industrial  town  and  one  of  the 
major  centers  in  the  United  States  for  the  production  of  slate. 

were  also  built.  In  1792,  the  more  agricultural 
western  half  of  Fair  Haven  was  partitioned  off  to 
form  the  town  of  West  Haven. 

Business  at  the  mills  prospered,  and  by  1800 
the  population  of  Fair  Haven  had  reached  411.  In 
1798,  Colonel  Lyon,  a  prominent  and  colorful 
figure  in  early  Vermont  history,  granted  to  the 
town  of  Fair  Haven  a  large  parcel  of  land  “so  as 
to  make  a  green.”  This  formed  the  basis  for  the 
village  green  (A37),  which  was  formally  laid  out 
in  the  mid  1800s.  No  buildings  related  to  the 
earliest  years  of  settlement  remain,  although 
located  on  the  west  side  of  the  green  is  a  c.1810 
Cape  Cod  type  house  (A32)  built  for  Isaac 
Cutler,  a  Revolutionary  War  soldier,  and  later 
Justice  of  the  Peace  and  tavern  keeper. 

During  these  early  years,  a  number  of  farms 
were  established  outside  the  milling  center. 

Many  farmers  also  were  engaged  in  small  craft 
operations  and  other  town  affairs.  On  the  farm 
Isaac  Cutler  began  in  1795  stands  an  early  Fed¬ 
eral  style  house  (101,  c.1815)  probably  built  for 
Rufus  Cushman,  pastor  of  the  Congregational 
Church.  Its  plain  facade  is  enlivened  under  the 
eaves  and  over  the  door  by  a  frieze  decorated 
with  large  regularly  spaced  drilled  holes  that  give 


Building  numbers  in  parenthesis  correspond  to  the  State  Register 
of  Historic  Places  listing  and  maps  that  follow  the  text. 
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Barnabas  Ellis  came  to  Fair  Haven  from  Weathersfield,  Ver¬ 
mont  in  1813  and  eventually  settled  on  a  farm  south  of  the  vil¬ 
lage.  His  brick  home  (84),  built  in  1828,  is  one  of  the  most 
elegant  Federal  style  buildings  remaining  in  town.  Barnabas’s 
son,  Zenas  C.  Ellis,  sheltered  slaves  in  a  barn  on  the  property 
before  taking  them  to  Whitehall.  There  they  were  then  put  on 
canal  boats  to  make  the  trip  up  Lake  Champlain  to  Canada 
and freedom. 

the  effect  of  classically  inspired  dentils.  More 
elegant  is  a  brick  house  (84)  with  a  leaded  glass 
entry  fanlight  and  keystoned  arch  above  built  in 
1828  for  farmer  Barnabas  Ellis,  who  also  ran  a 
harness  and  saddle-making  shop  nearby. 

The  village  of  Fair  Haven  was  formally  laid 
out  in  1820  in  accordance  with  an  1817  Vermont 
law.  Although  the  opening  of  the  Champlain 
Canal  through  nearby  Whitehall,  New  York,  in 
1823  and  a  growing  market  for  Vermont  wool 
may  have  led  to  increased  traffic  through  the  vil¬ 
lage,  it  spurred  little  new  development  in  the 
village  from  the  1820s  to  the  1840s.  Among  the 
few  village  homes  remaining  from  that  time  are 
two  similar  Federal  style  houses  near  the  falls 
(B143,  B149;  c.1820),  both  perhaps  the  work  of 
the  same  builder.  Today  somewhat  altered,  they 
still  retain  their  gable  louvered  fanlights,  entry 
pilasters,  and  drilled  hole  friezes. 

Several  Fair  Haven  residents  were  directly 
involved  in  business  on  the  canal.  James  Miller, 
who  came  to  Fair  Haven  in  1818,  ran  a  passenger 
dayboat  on  the  canal  between  Troy  and  White¬ 
hall  in  1835  and  1836.  By  the  time  his  Greek 
Revival  style  home  (A35,  c.1848)  was  built  facing 
the  village  green,  he  was  a  partner  in  Miller, 
Allen,  and  Doblin,  leather  tanners,  and  boot  and 
shoe  manufacturers.  Joseph  Sheldon,  who  estab¬ 
lished  a  farm  (still  in  the  family)  near  Mount 
Hamilton  in  1798,  was  a  Champlain  Canal  boat 
captain  for  many  years.  Around  1840,  Sheldon’s 
son,  Harmon,  took  over  the  farm  and  had  a 
large  Greek  Revival  style  farmhouse  (2a)  built. 
Another  early  farm,  overlooking  the  Poultney 
River  near  the  southern  tip  of  town,  also  has  a 
Greek  Revival  style  farmhouse  (97,  c.1840)  but 
of  the  more  modest  Classic  Cottage  type.  Barns 
to  the  rear  date  from  the  1850s  to  1880s  when 
owner  Chauncey  Wood  was  a  breeder  and  dealer 
of  horses,  Hambletonians  being  his  favorites. 


This  large  Greek  Revival  style  house  (98)  was  owned  in  the 
1850s  by  farmer  Asahel  Kidder.  Other  Fair  Haven  farm¬ 
houses  of  the  period  were  generally  modest  Classic  Cottage 
types,  but  this  one  is  distinguished  by  its  central  pavilion  with 
classically  inspired  doorway,  wide  corner  pilasters,  and  two 
flanking  ells. 

COL.  ALONSON  ALLEN  and  Caleb  B. 
Ranney  in  the  fall  of  1839  opened  one  of  the  first 
slate  quarries  in  Vermont  on  Ranney’s  Scotch 
Hill  farm  for  the  purpose  of  making  school 
slates.  Although  the  quarry  was  temporarily 
abandoned  because  the  slate  was  too  difficult  to 
work,  this  development  proved  to  be  the  start  of 
the  transformation  of  the  small  town  of  Fair 
Haven  into  a  major  industrial  center.  After  an 
unprofitable  try  at  making  school  slates  at 
another  site,  Allen  returned  to  his  original 
opening  in  1848  and  began  the  first  manufacture 
of  roofing  slate  in  Vermont. 

Growth  of  the  slate  industry  was  slow  until  a 
number  of  experienced  Welsh  workers  from 
Pennsylvania  and  directly  from  Wales  began 
arriving  here  by  1850.  Soon  quarries  were  being 
opened  in  the  slate  rich  Taconic  Range  ledges  of 
neighboring  Castleton  and  Poultney.  More  were 
opened  in  Fair  Haven  on  Scotch  Hill,  including 
one  begun  in  1851  by  Welshmen  Hugh  and  John 
Williams,  cousins  who  came  from  the  southern 
Vermont  town  of  Guilford,  where  the  first  slate 
quarry  in  Vermont  had  opened  by  1812.  Their 
simple  Greek  Revival  style  house  (3,  c.1850)  with 
its  slate  roof  still  stands  on  the  property.  Across 
the  road,  a  similar  house  (102)  owned  by  them 
has  the  date  of  construction  — 1851  —  in  the  slate 
roof. 

In  1853,  the  Welsh  residents  in  Fair  Haven 
formed  the  United  Church,  joining  together 
three  denominations.  Five  years  later  its  94 
members  erected  a  brick  church  (B53)  in  the 
Greek  Revival  style  on  North  Main  Street  at  a 
cost  of  $2,500.  Its  modest  design,  with  plain 
marble  lintels  and  sills,  full  wooden  entablature, 
and  gable  fan,  was  copied  by  the  Calvinist- 
Methodist  members  who  broke  away  from  this 
church  in  1859  to  build  their  own  (B61)  across 
the  street.  Picked  out  in  the  polychrome  slate 
roof  is  its  construction  date  — 1860. 

WHILE  COLONEL  ALLEN  was  developing 
his  slate  interests,  he,  William  Kittredge,  and 
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Israel  Davey,  who  ran  the  iron  works  begun  by  Colonel  Lyon 
and  taken  over  in  1808  by  Davey’s  father,  had  his  brick  house 
(B129)  built  c.  1845  on  River  Street.  Greek  Revival  in  style, 
it  was  handsomely  remodeled  by  a  later  owner  with  the  addi¬ 
tion  ofltalianate  style  cornice  brackets  and  an  elaborate 
wooden  porch. 

Joseph  Adams  received  a  contract  in  1845  from 
William  F.  Barnes  to  saw  marble  quarried  in 
West  Rutland.  The  large  blocks  were  drawn  by 
wagon  to  their  mill  in  Fair  Haven.  Finished 
pieces  were  then  hauled  to  Whitehall,  New  York, 
where  they  were  shipped  by  canal  to  markets 
across  the  country.  The  opening  of  the  Rutland 
and  Whitehall  Railroad  in  1850,  actively  sup¬ 
ported  by  Colonel  Allen,  greatly  boosted  the 
business  of  the  marble  sawing  mill,  which  soon 
was  shipping  one  to  two  hundred  thousand  feet 
of  marble  yearly.  Slate  companies  also  benefited, 
many  of  them  soon  locating  their  shipping  yards 
near  the  railroad  depot. 

Two  partners  of  the  marble  sawing  company 
translated  their  large  profits  into  two  of  the  most 
lavish  houses  in  Fair  Haven.  Both  of  these 
marble  houses  were  built  facing  the  village 
green,  which  had  been  newly  improved  with 
paths,  fencing,  and  plantings.  Joseph  Adams’ 
remarkable  Italianate  style  green  and  white 
marble  house  (A27),  designed  by  Whitehall 
architect  A.  C.  Hopson,  was  built  in  1861  not  far 
north  of  his  marble  mill.  Cubical  in  form,  the 
building  is  not  only  rich  in  materials  but  also  in 
architectural  details  —  from  the  carved  marble 
window  hood  moldings  to  the  crowning  wooden 
belvedere.  In  1867,  Ira  C.  Allen,  who  was 
brought  into  the  firm  by  his  uncle  Alonson 
Allen,  replaced  the  old  house  he  had  bought  on 
the  west  side  of  the  green  with  a  larger  and  yet 
more  elaborate  marble  house  (A33).  It  probably 
also  was  designed  by  Hopson.  With  its  large  slate 
covered  mansard  roof,  this  house  is  one  of  the 
earliest  and  most  outstanding  examples  of  the 
Second  Empire  style  in  Vermont. 

The  increased  output  of  slate  and  resulting 
lower  prices  helped  to  create  a  widespread 
demand  throughout  the  United  States  for  slate 
roofing  and  other  slate  products.  Locally,  the 
population  of  Fair  Haven  more  than  doubled 
between  1850  and  1870.  Colonel  Allen  began  an 
extensive  mill  near  the  upper  falls  of  the  Cas- 
tleton  River,  making  4000  squares  (one  square 


The  First  National  Bank  of  Fair  Haven  (A  9,  1870),  the 
oldest  masonry  commercial  block  on  the  green,  is  distinguished 
by  its  elaborate  carved  marble  window  and  door  surrounds, 
and  large  quoins  defining  the  corners. 

covers  100  square  feet  of  roof)  of  slate  per  year 
during  the  first  six  years  of  operation.  His  new 
quarries  were  located  east  of  the  village,  south  of 
where  the  quarry  foreman’s  brick  house  (90, 
c.1850)  still  stands.  In  1869,  he  and  four  partners 
formed  the  Fair  Haven  Marble  and  Marbleized 
Slate  Company  and  built  their  quarry  office,  a 
c.1870  brick  building  (89),  on  River  Street  east  of 
the  village. 

Other  entrepreneurs  soon  entered  the  slate 
business  in  town.  Two  of  them,  James  Coulman 
and  Ryland  Hanger,  began  a  mill  in  1859  on  the 
lower  falls  of  the  Castleton  River  to  marbleize 
slate,  a  material  often  used  for  elaborate  mantel¬ 
pieces.  In  this  process  perfected  by  Hanger, 
finished  pieces  of  slate  were  dipped  in  a  tank  of 
floating  oil  paints,  then  baked  and  polished  to 
transform  this  relatively  inexpensive  stone  into  a 
product  of  more  valuable  and  sumptuous 
appearance.  In  1880,  Coulman  joined  forces 
with  Melvin  Westcott  to  quarry  and  produce 
slate  goods.  Both  families  lived  in  a  large  wooden 
Italianate  style  house  (B116)  built  about  that 
time  on  Washington  Street. 

RAPID  GROWTH  of  the  slate  trade  and  the 
local  work  force  brought  with  it  increased 
demands  on  municipal  and  commercial  services. 
In  1861,  a  large  brick  Italianate  style  building 
(A2)  housing  both  the  town  hall  and  school  was 
built  on  the  north  side  of  the  green.  Two  years 
later,  five  locally  prominent  men  founded  the 
first  bank  in  town  with  a  capital  of  $100,000.  The 
First  National  Bank  of  Fair  Haven  opened  in  a 
house  (A25)  owned  by  Alonson  Allen  on  the 
south  side  of  the  green  and  in  1870  moved  to  new 
quarters  in  a  handsome  Italianate  style,  red 
brick  building  (A9)  on  East  Park  Place.  One  of 
the  earliest  masonry  commercial  blocks  in  town, 
the  bank  is  richly  trimmed  with  locally  carved 
marble,  and  topped  by  a  massive  wooden  brack¬ 
eted  cornice. 
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Col.  Alonson  Allen,  pioneer  of  slate  production  in  Fair 
Haven,  owned  several  quarries,  including  one  east  of  the  vil¬ 
lage  where  this  former  quarry  foreman’s  house  (90,  c.1850) 
still  stands.  A  number  of  companies  in  town,  including  Allen’s 
Fair  Haven  Marble  and  Marbleized  Slate,  produced  not  only 
utilitarian  roofing  slates  but  also  sumptuous  slate  mantels 
which  were  dipped  in  oil  paints,  baked,  and  polished  to  look 
like  richly  colored  marble. 

Within  the  next  thirty  years,  the  many  early 
wooden  commercial  buildings  that  lined  the  east 
side  of  the  green  were  replaced  (in  part  because 
of  an  1879  fire)  by  a  solid  row  of  impressive 
masonry  structures.  Most  of  the  new  blocks  were 
built  of  or  trimmed  with  locally  produced  brick, 
marble,  and  slate.  The  numerous  commercial 
enterprises  housed  in  these  buildings  offered  this 
thriving  community  and  neighboring  towns 
everything  from  drygoods,  millinery,  and 
jewelry  to  harnesses  and  farm  produce.  This 
variety  of  goods  in  the  buildings  was  matched  by 
the  variety  of  architectural  styles  and  details  on 
the  buildings  —  from  the  relatively  smooth  sur¬ 
faced  Italianate  of  the  1870s  with  wooden  brack¬ 
eted  cornices  and  projecting  brick  lintels  (such  as 
A10,  c.1872;  All,  c.1872)  to  the  more  richly  tex¬ 
tured  forms  of  the  1880s  and  1890s  with  pat¬ 
terned  wall  surfaces  and  corbelled  cornices  (see 
A16,  c.1880;  A17,  c.1895;  A18,  1894;  and  A20, 
1894). 


Houses  with  Tri-Gable  Ell  plans  were  the  most  common 
residential  type  in  late  19th  century  Fair  Haven,  but  their 
design  was  infinitely  varied  with  imaginatively  detailed  gable 
peaks.  This  trim  ranges  from  simple  but  effective  patterns  laid 
in  local  slate  (54,  c.1890),  geometric  designs  made  of  wooden 
cutouts  and flat  boards  (60 ,  c.1889)  and fanciful  millwork 
(B73,  c.  1884)  to  turned  gable  screens  (B80,  c.1889). 

The  Fair  Haven  Masonic  Lodge  built  an 
Italianate  style  block  (A10)  next  to  the  bank 
about  1872,  renting  the  first  floor  to  merchants 
while  reserving  the  second  floor  for  their 
meeting  hall.  A  few  doors  down,  the  c.1869 
Green  Block  (A12,  altered  c.1892  by  two 
brothers,  druggist  John  G.  Green  and  under¬ 
taker  Mike  Green)  accommodated  doctors’ 
offices  on  the  upper  floors  as  well  as  Hunter  and 
Brown,  proprietors  of  the  Vermont  Record,  a  local 
paper.  One  of  the  more  unusual  of  these  com¬ 
mercial  blocks  (A17,  c.1895),  its  facade  a  heavily 
textured  veneer  of  rusticated  marble  blocks,  had 
not  only  stores  but  also  slate  company  offices 
and,  on  the  open  third  floor,  a  balcony  and  stage 
where  early  silent  movies  were  shown.  A 
masonry  structure  (A22,  1900)  across  the  street 
was  built  for  longtime  cabinetmaker  and 
businessman  Oren  A.  Peck  as  a  furniture 
showroom. 

THE  EXPANDING  POPULATION  of  Fair 
Haven  Village  also  placed  further  demands  on 
the  religious  organizations  in  town.  That  factor, 
together  with  the  growing  wealth  of  parishoners, 
resulted  in  a  number  of  impressive  new  churches 
erected  in  the  1870s  by  both  recently  organized 
and  long  established  congregations.  In  1870,  the 
Baptists  (founded  in  1867  with  31  members, 
including  Col.  Alonson  Allen)  began  construc¬ 
tion  of  their  church  (A26)  on  the  south  side  of 
the  green.  Completed  in  1873  at  a  cost  of 
$24,000,  this  brick  edifice  with  its  asymmetrical 
towers,  richly  corbelled  cornice,  and  round 
arched  doors  and  windows  is  an  excellent 
example  of  a  Romanesque  style  church.  A  small 
brick  Catholic  church,  built  in  1856  by  a  priest 
from  Rutland,  was  replaced  in  1873  by  the  large 
brick  High  Victorian  Gothic  style  St.  Mary’s 
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This  Caernarvon  Street  house  (B1 8,  c.1888)  is  an  excellent 
example  of  the  Stick  Style  —  a  style  not  commonly found  in 
Vermont.  Characteristic features  of  the  style  include flat  boards 
applied  to  wall  surfaces  to  imitate  structural  elements  and 
intricately  detailed  wooden  porches. 

Church  (B118)  on  Washington  Street.  The 
Methodist  Church  (A36),  erected  in  1877  on  the 
northwest  corner  of  the  green  after  the  1843 
church  was  destroyed  by  fire,  is  similar  in  style. 
Both  Welsh  congregations,  no  doubt  influenced 
by  all  this  new  construction,  added  brick  Vic¬ 
torian  Gothic  style  vestibules  to  the  fronts  of 
their  churches  (B53,  1858;  B61,  1860).  In 
1891  the  First  Congregational  Church  (A3,  1851) 
on  the  north  side  of  the  green  was  updated  with  a 
side  tower  and  new  facade  trimmed  with  decora¬ 
tive  woodwork. 

Although  residents  of  Fair  Haven  numbered 
2,208  by  1870,  the  nationwide  recession  of  the 
1870s  lessened  slate  demand  and  production  and 
thus  put  a  damper  on  local  residential  construc¬ 
tion  until  the  1880s.  Building  in  the  three 
previous  decades  had  concentrated  in  the  area 
around  the  large  central  green  and  to  the  south 
near  the  marble,  slate,  iron,  and  paper  mills.  In 
the  1880s  and  1890s,  construction  rapidly 
advanced  along  the  less  developed  streets  north 
of  the  park.  Prosperous  businessmen,  manufac¬ 
turers,  and  merchants  built  homes  along  West, 
Washington,  and  North  streets.  More  modest 
homes  were  erected  in-between  and  along  Caer¬ 
narvon  (named  after  the  principal  slate 
producing  area  of  north  Wales)  and  the  many 
connecting  east-west  streets.  Whether  built  for 
the  wealthy  or  those  of  moderate  means,  many  of 
these  houses  are  architecturally  distinguished, 
being  ample  in  size  and  embellished  with  richly 
imaginative  wooden  details.  Many  of  these  resi¬ 
dences  were  likely  designed  by  local  architects 
and  builders  such  as  Julius  S.  Bosworth,  Lewis 
Case,  Frank  Davis,  Charles  Harrison,  Charles 
D.  Leonard,  W.  H.  Smith,  William  L.  Town, 
Nelson  S.  Wood,  and  others.  Lumber  and 
decorative  trim  were  supplied  by  local  yards  in 
Fair  Haven  and  neighboring  Poultney,  and 
nearly  all  houses  were  built  with  slate  founda¬ 
tions  and  roofs. 

From  300  to  500  men  were  employed  by  the 


One  of  the  most  elaborate  examples  of  the  Queen  Anne  style  m 
Fair  Haven,  this  West  Street  house  (70)  was  built  c.1893 for 
Isaac  Howard  who  with  his  brother  Warren,  the  town  post¬ 
master,  was  a  dealer  in  farm  produce  on  North  Main  Street. 
Particularly  noteworthy  are  the  stairhall  window  and  the  gable 
ends  of  the  roof  bay  windows,  and  porch  that  are  filled  with 
shinglework  and  carved flaming  fans. 

Fair  Haven  slate  companies  in  the  late  19th  cen¬ 
tury.  Of  Welsh,  Irish,  Canadian,  or  native  Ver¬ 
mont  origin,  these  quarrymen,  mill  workers, 
finishers,  and  their  families  generally  lived  near 
the  quarries,  on  village  side  streets,  or  in  the 
southern  part  of  the  village  around  the  mills, 
slate  yards,  and  railroad  station.  Their  homes 
were  fairly  simple  in  form,  gable  front  with  Tri- 
Gable  Ell  plans  being  the  most  common,  and 
often  were  dressed  up  with  stylish  porches  and 
decorative  trim.  Probable  examples  of  these 
houses  include  several  wooden  dwellings  along 
River  Street  (B132,  c.1878;  B133,  c.1885;  B138, 
c.1875;  B139,  c.1880). 

Slightly  later  Tri-Gable  Ell  plan  houses  were 
varied  by  the  use  of  abundant  and  highly  diverse 
wooden  decorative  details  applied  to  wall  sur¬ 
faces,  bay  windows,  and  porches.  Trim  on  the 
simple  High  Street  house  (31)  built  in  1889  for 
quarryman  William  Jones  was  mainly  confined 
to  the  front  gable  end.  On  millman  Michael 
Keenan’s  residence  (60,  c.1889)  on  Grape  Street, 
the  gable  end  is  divided  into  small  panels  con¬ 
taining  applied  circles  and  quatrefoils,  while  a 
plain  house  (32,  c.1889)  at  the  end  of  Caer¬ 
narvon  Street  was  made  distinctive  by  an 
unusual  bay  window  adorned  with  large  fanciful 
carved  potted  sunflowers. 

Houses  built  for  workers  in  other  trades 
generally  were  located  north  of  the  green  or  on 
the  rise  south  of  the  river,  away  from  the  noise  of 
the  mills.  They  were,  however,  of  similar  forms 
and  also  splendidly  detailed.  Mrs.  Lawrence 
McKenna’s  c.1882  home  (76)  on  Prospect  Street 
has  a  bay  window  and  Italianate  style  brackets, 
window  lintels,  and  porch.  Teamster  Peter  A. 
Anderson’s  house  (75,  c.1880)  next  door  is  one  of 
the  few  residences  in  town  built  of  brick.  A 
smaller  house  (B100,  c.1880)  on  First  Street 
belonging  to  Mrs.  James  A.  Campbell  was  en¬ 
livened  by  the  addition  of  an  elaborate  porch 
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Although  similar  in  form  to  several  other  Colonial  Revival 
style  houses  in  the  village,  this  Washington  Street  house  (51, 
c.1898)  is  the  most  exuberant;  its  robust,  unusual  porch  and 
bold  cornice  contrast  with  the  lacy  metal  cresting  that  tops  the 
roof. 

with  a  hexagonal  pavilion  in  one  corner  topped 
by  a  conical  roof. 

Businessmen  and  others  who  provided  ser¬ 
vices  for  this  vital  community  also  contributed  to 
the  housing  boom  by  erecting  a  number  of  new 
dwellings  along  the  main  streets  in  the  northern 
half  of  the  village.  The  house  (59,  c.1891)  of 
E.  M.  Hunter  of  the  Vermont  Record  is  trimmed 
with  vertical  and  horizontal  boards  that  divide 
the  clapboarded  walls  into  panels.  The  house 
(70,  c.1893)  built  for  Isaac  Howard  of  Howard 
Brothers,  dealers  in  farm  produce,  is  one  of  the 
most  elaborately  detailed  of  its  time  in  Fair 
Haven.  Its  walls  are  bisected  with  bands  of  stag¬ 
gered  shingles,  window  transoms  and  upper  sash 
are  filled  with  stained  glass,  and  the  many 
gabled  peaks  are  trimmed  with  carved  flaming 
fans. 

BY  1891,  FAIR  HAVEN  was  the  leading  slate 
producer  in  Vermont  and  had  some  of  the  “finest 
and  most  lucrative”  quarries  in  the  country.  The 
value  of  personal  estate  in  town  more  than  tri¬ 
pled  between  1880  and  1890.  This  success 
prompted  another  wave  of  impressive  residential 
construction  by  leading  industrialists  and 
businessmen,  a  show  of  prosperity  not  seen  since 
the  marble  houses  of  the  1860s.  At  the  intersec¬ 
tion  of  North  Main  and  Fourth  streets  stands  an 
unusual  house  (29,  c.1889)  owned  by  R.  R. 
Griffith  of  the  Scotch  Hill  Slate  Works.  Built  in 
the  shape  of  an  “I,”  it  has  an  elaborate  arcaded 
porch  with  a  decorative  Stick  Style  balustrade. 


The  Fair  Haven  railroad  station  (88,  c.1890),  located  off 
Water  Street  near  the  upper falls  of  the  Castleton  River,  is 
nicely  detailed  with  redstone  accents,  bracketed  overhanging 
eaves,  and  a  slate  covered  roof  with  finials.  Now  empty,  it  once 
was  surrounded  by  a  number  of  thriving  slate  yards. 

Simeon  Allen,  a  son  of  Ira  Allen,  achieved 
prominence  as  manager  of  the  family  slate 
works,  and  vice  president  and  later  president  of 
the  Allen  National  Bank  (founded  in  1879,  and 
later  located  in  A13,  c.1905).  He  used  his  wealth 
to  build  a  large  house  (A31,  c.1885)  with 
Italianate  style  features  at  the  southwest  corner 
of  the  fashionable  green.  Another  large  house 
(A24,  c.1885),  built  on  the  south  side  of  the  green 
and  owned  by  Ira  C.  Allen’s  son,  Charles, 
cashier  of  the  Allen  bank,  is  more  stolid  in  its 
massing  but  is  distinguished  by  an  unusual 
frieze  under  the  eaves  and  the  stickwork  and 
finials  which  decorate  its  dormers. 

Most  of  the  other  imposing  late  19th  century 
homes  were  built  on  the  main  streets  radiating 
out  from  the  green.  A  house  (51,  c.1898)  on 
Washington  Street,  similar  in  form  to  the  brick 
St.  Mary’s  Rectory  (B117,  1898)  nearby,  is  a  fan¬ 
ciful  version  of  the  Colonial  Revival  style  with  an 
unusual  porch  balustrade  made  of  turned 
spindles  in  a  starburst  pattern,  robust  modillion 
blocks  and  dentils  at  the  eaves,  and  delicate 
metal  cresting  at  the  roof  ridge.  Four  new  gable 
front  houses  on  North  Main  Street  are  among 
the  most  distinctive  of  the  period.  Three  in  a  row 
(B67,  c.1895;  B68,  c.1897;  B69,  c.1896)  on  the 
west  side  of  the  street  are  all  the  same  height  but 
have  varied  configurations  and  details.  The 
design  of  engineer  William  Davies’  residence 
(B46,  c.1900)  across  the  street  is  the  most  accom¬ 
plished.  Its  smooth  clapboarded  surfaces  are 
accented  by  a  band  of  shingles  around  the 
middle,  and  a  half-round  attic  window, 
enframed  by  a  projecting  shinglework  arch,  is 
linked  by  woodwork  to  the  two  windows  below  to 
form  a  horseshoe. 

At  the  turn  of  the  century,  the  value  of  slate 
production  fell,  only  to  rise  again  by  1902.  This 
cycle  recurred  in  the  ensuing  decades  due  to  the 
uncertainties  of  the  market,  fierce  competition, 
and  rising  labor  and  production  costs.  In  1907, 
production  was  interrupted  for  nine  months  as 
slate  workers  in  Fair  Haven  and  Castleton  went 
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This  c.1910  warehouse  (86),  built  near  the  lower  Castleton 
River falls,  is  the  only  intact  example  of  stacked  slate  construc¬ 
tion  in  Fair  Haven.  Now  owned  by  Vermont  Structural  Slate, 
it  was  originally  built  for  the  Fair  Haven  Marble  and  Mar- 
bleized  Slate  Company. 

on  a  union  ordered  strike  to  force  their  employ¬ 
ers  to  hire  only  union  members.  Nearly  250 
members  of  the  Millmen’s  and  Quarrymen’s 
unions  gathered  on  May  9  in  a  meeting  room  in 
the  Green  Block  (A12)  to  hear  an  address  by  the 
national  organizer  of  the  American  Federation 
of  Labor.  The  strike  proved  to  be  a  futile  effort. 
By  1908,  it  had  died  out,  and  those  quarrymen 
who  remained  in  the  area  went  back  to  work. 

Despite  the  upheaval  of  the  strike,  the  popula¬ 
tion  of  Fair  Haven  reached  3,095  by  1910,  with 
2,554  in  the  village  alone.  Fifteen  slate  and  slate 
products  plants  employed  about  300  people,  and 
300  to  400  more  worked  in  a  large  shirt  factory 
on  Prospect  Street  (no  longer  standing).  About 
this  time  the  old  railroad  station  was  replaced  by 
a  brick  hip  roofed  depot  (88,  c.1890),  and  a 
wooden  water  tower  (85,  c.1900)  was  built  near 
the  tracks  to  provide  water  for  the  steam  engines 
of  the  railway.  After  a  fire  c.1910,  the  Fair  Haven 
Marble  and  Marbleized  Slate  Company  erected 
a  large  new  factory  building  (86,  c.1910)  just 
below  the  Castleton  River.  This  building  with  its 
expansive  slate  clad  roof  is  unusual  not  only 
because  of  its  size  but  also  because  its  walls  are 
built  of  stacked  pieces  of  slate,  the  only  intact 
example  of  this  type  of  construction  in  Fair 
Haven.  In  1907,  Edward  C.  McNamara  of 
McNamara  Brothers  Marbleizing  Company 
bought  a  parcel  of  land  on  South  Main  Street  to 
build  a  new  home  (B142).  This  large  and  hand¬ 
some  Colonial  Revival  style  house,  designed  by 
Rutland  contractor  Fred  H.  Remington,  domi¬ 
nates  the  lower  village  and  proved  to  be  one  of 
the  last  impressive,  privately  owned  buildings  in 
town  constructed  with  money  generated  by  the 
slate  industry. 

INCREASED  DEMANDS  on  municipal  ser¬ 
vices  in  the  early  1900s  led  to  the  construction  of 
two  public  buildings  on  the  northeast  corner  of 
the  green.  The  Fair  Haven  Library,  long  located 
above  the  First  National  Bank  (A9,  1870),  moved 
two  doors  north  to  its  new  home  (A7)  in  1906. 


In  1905,  philanthropist  Andrew  Carnegie  gave  the  town 
$8000 for  the  construction  of  a  permanent  library  building 
(A7,  1906).  Its  Neo-Classical  Revival  styling  and  form  was 
probably  influenced  by  early  Carnegie  libraries  in  New  York 
City  that  were  designed  by  the  prominent  firm  of  Carrere  and 
Hastings. 

Built  of  thin  buff  colored  bricks  and  accented 
with  limestone  trim,  this  Neo-Classical  Revival 
style  library  was  one  of  over  2,500  across  the 
country  whose  construction  was  funded  by 
philanthropist  Andrew  Carnegie.  Ten  years  later 
the  town  erected  a  large  new  2  story  grade  school 
(A5),  which  in  material  and  design  harmonized 
with  the  nearby  library. 

During  the  next  few  decades,  production  of 
slate  roofing,  mill  stock,  and  electrical  slate 
began  a  gradual  decline  as  demand  lessened.  In 
1942  the  waning  slate  industry  received  its 
largest  commission  ever.  That  year,  the  Vermont 
Structural  Slate  Company,  which  had  acquired 
the  stacked-slate  building  (86,  c.1910)  as  its 
office,  provided  5,500  squares  of  slate  for  the 
Pentagon  outside  Washington,  D.C.—  to  date  the 
largest  office  building  and  roofing  job  in  the 
world. 

Since  World  War  II,  the  slate  industry  has 
slowly  declined  as  higher  costs  and  the  growing 
availability  of  cheaper  synthetic  roofing  lessened 
demand.  In  response,  some  companies  have 
turned  to  making  slate  granules  that  are  used  to 
color  the  surface  of  synthetic  roofing.  Since  the 
1960s  there  has  been  some  commercial  develop¬ 
ment  along  the  major  highways  just  outside  the 
village,  but  the  outlying  farmland  remains 
relatively  intact,  and  the  village  itself  has 
retained  much  of  its  architectural  integrity.  The 
spacious  green  and  its  surrounding  outstanding 
residential,  commercial,  ecclesiastical,  and 
public  architecture  is  listed  in  the  National  Reg¬ 
ister  of  Historic  Places.  Much  of  the  rest  of  the 
village,  more  residential  in  character,  is  a 
historic  district  listed  in  the  State  Register  of 
Historic  Places.  This  collection  of  late  19th  cen¬ 
tury  buildings,  together  with  the  towering  heaps 
of  waste  slate  along  Scotch  Hill  Road  and  the 
multitude  of  slate  roofs,  foundations,  and  side¬ 
walks,  are  a  rich  legacy  and  significant  reminder 
of  the  most  prosperous  period  in  the  history  of 
Fair  Haven  — when  slate  was  king. 
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TOWN  OF  FAIR  HAVEN  MAP 

Sites  Listed  in  the  State  Register  of  Historic  Places 
(Numbers  correspond  to  Register  listings  that  follow. 

For  A  and  B  see  historic  district  maps.) 


SOURCE:  VT.  AGENCY  OF  TRANSPORTATION  GENERAL  HIGHWAY  MAP,  1979. 
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FAIR  HAVEN  VILLAGE  AREA  MAP 


(Numbers  correspond  to  Register  listings  that  follow. 
For  A  and  B  see  historic  district  maps.) 
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TOWN  OF  FAIR 
HAVEN 
Sites  Listed  in 
the  State  Register 
of  Historic  Places 
(For  locations  see  town, 
village  area,  and 
historic  district  maps.) 

1  House,  c.1850 
Vernacular-Greek  Revival 
style,  gable  roof,  2  stories. 
Features:  corner  pilasters, 
porch,  entry  pilasters,  side¬ 
lights,  kneewall  window. 
Related  barn,  shed. 

2  (Farm) 

a.  House,  c.1840 

Greek  Revival  style,  gable  roof,  2  Vz 
stories. 

Features:  gable  fan. 

b.  Granary,  c.1880 

c.  Barn,  c.1870 
Board  and  batten. 

d.  Ice  House,  c.1890 

e.  Milkhouse,  c.1910 

f.  Chicken  Coop,  c.1910 

g.  Barn,  c.1850/c.1940 

3  House,  c.1850 

Greek  Revival  style,  gable 
roof,  V/i  stories, 
features:  entry  entablature, 
peaked  entry  lintel,  paneled 
corner  pilasters,  transom,  side¬ 
lights,  enriched  frieze. 

Related  barn,  barn. 

4  House,  c.1835 
Classic  Cottage. 

Features:  paneled  entry 
pilasters,  entry  entablature, 
sidelights. 

5  (Farm) 

a.  House,  c.1840 

Greek  Revival  style,  gable  roof, 

1  Vi  stories. 

Features:  full  entablature,  kneewall 
window,  corner  pilasters,  entry  en¬ 
tablature,  sidelights. 

b.  Granary,  c.1880 

c.  Milkhouse,  c.1885 

d.  Barn,  c.1880 

e.  Shed,  c.1910 

f.  Chicken  Coop,  c.1920 

g.  Garage,  c.1935 
Jerkinhead  roof. 

6  (Farm) 

a.  House,  c.1880 
Three-quarter  I-house. 

Features:  porch. 

b.  Barn,  c.1885 

c.  Barn,  c.1885 

d.  Chicken  Coop,  c.1890 

e.  Barn,  c.1890 

7  House,  c.1885 
Vernacular-Queen  Anne  style, 
gable  roof,  Wi  stories. 

Features:  Queen  Anne  porch, 
peaked  lintelboards. 


8  House,  c.1890 


Gable  roof,  2  stories. 
Features:  Italianate  porch. 


9  House,  c.1885 
Gable  roof,  2  stories. 

Features:  Queen  Anne  porch. 

10  House,  c.1880 
Gable  roof,  2  stories. 

Features:  segmental  arch 
window. 

11  House,  c.1903 

Queen  Anne  style,  gable  roof, 
2  Vi  stories. 

Features:  porch,  gable  fan. 

12  House,  c.1892 

Vernacular-Queen  Anne  style, 
gable  roof,  2  stories. 

Features:  applied  woodwork, 
distinctive  lintelboards,  shin- 
glework. 


13  House,  c.1887 


Vernacular-Queen  Anne  style, 
gable  roof,  2Vi  stories. 
Features:  cornice  brackets, 
Italianate  porch,  peaked  lintel¬ 
boards,  round  arch  window. 
Related  barn. 

14  House,  c.1905 
Colonial  Revival  style,  hip 
roof,  2,/2  stories. 

Features:  corner  pilasters,  en¬ 
riched  cornice,  Colonial  Reviv¬ 
al  porch,  distinctive  chimney. 

15  House,  c.1895 
Vernacular-Queen  Anne  style, 
gable  roof,  2  V2  stories. 
Features:  shinglework,  bay 
window,  sunburst,  Queen 
Anne  window,  Colonial  Reviv¬ 
al  porch. 

16  House,  c.1896 
Vernacular-Stick  Style,  gable 
roof,  2  stories. 

Features:  bay  window,  cornice 
brackets,  applied  woodwork, 
Italianate  porch. 

Related  barn. 

17  House,  c.1894 
Vernacular-Shingle  Style, 
gable  roof,  2  stories. 

Features:  porch,  distinctive  lin¬ 
telboards,  applied  woodwork, 
bay  window,  cornice  brackets. 
Related  garage. 

18  House,  c.1881 

Queen  Anne  style,  gable  roof, 

2  Vi  stories. 

Features:  tower,  Queen  Anne 
window,  porte  cochere,  cornice 
brackets,  round  window, 
stained  glass,  applied 
woodwork. 

Related  barn. 

19  House,  c.1886 
Vernacular-Queen  Anne  style, 
hip  roof,  2  V2  stories. 

Features:  Queen  Anne  porch, 
bargeboard,  applied 
woodwork. 


20  House,  c.1895 

Queen  Anne  style,  gable  roof, 
214  stories. 

Features:  iron  cresting,  Queen 
Anne  porch,  bay  window. 

21  Barn,  c.1850 

22  House,  c.1849 
Greek  Revival  style,  gable 
roof,  2  V2  stories. 

Features:  full  entablature, 
peaked  entry  lintel,  sidelights, 
peaked  lintelboards,  corner 
pilasters. 

Related  barn. 

23  House,  c.1930 
Bungalow  style,  wood  shingle, 
gambrel  roof,  1 V2  stories. 
Features:  rafter  tails. 

24  House,  c.1890 
Gable  roof,  2  stories. 

Features:  Queen  Anne  porch, 
gable  screen. 

25  House,  c.1905 
Hip  roof,  2  stories. 

Features:  Colonial  Revival 
porch,  bay  window. 

26  House,  c.1885 
Gable  roof,  2  stories. 

Features:  Italianate  porch,  ap¬ 
plied  woodwork,  unusual 
window. 

27  House,  c.1900 
Vernacular-Colonial  Revival 
style,  hip  roof,  2  Vi  stories. 
Features:  unusual  window, 
shinglework,  triangular  arch 
window,  enriched  cornice. 


28  House,  c.1900 


Vernacular-Queen  Anne  style, 
gable  roof,  2  Vi  stories. 

Features:  shinglework,  applied 
woodwork,  Colonial  Revival 
porch,  distinctive  chimney,  bay 
window. 

Related  carriage  barn. 

29  House,  c.1889 
Stick  Style,  gable  roof, 

2  Vi  stories. 

Features:  Queen  Anne  porch, 
applied  woodwork. 

30  House,  c.1895 
Gable  roof,  2  stories. 

Features:  Colonial  Revival 
porch. 

Related  garage. 

31  House,  1889 
Vernacular-Stick  Style,  gable 
roof,  2  stories. 

Features:  applied  woodwork, 
Colonial  Revival  porch,  dis¬ 
tinctive  lintelboards,  gable  fan. 


32  House,  c.1889 


Vernacular-Stick  Style,  gable 
roof,  2  V2  stories. 

Features:  applied  woodwork, 
porch,  bay  window,  cornice 
brackets,  distinctive  lintel¬ 
boards,  label  lintels. 

33  House,  c.1885 
Gable  roof,  2  stories. 

Features:  Italianate  porch. 

34  House,  c.1875 
Gable  roof,  2  stories. 

Features:  porch,  applied 
woodwork. 

35  House,  c.1880 
Gable  roof,  2  stories. 

Features:  bargeboard,  peaked 
lintelboards. 

36  House,  c.1895 
Gable  roof,  2  stories. 

Features:  shinglework,  poly¬ 
chrome  slate,  Queen  Anne 
porch,  unusual  window. 

37  House,  c.1890 
Gable  roof,  IV2  stories. 
Features:  Queen  Anne  porch. 

38  House,  c.1885 
Gable  roof,  1J4  stories. 
Features:  gable  screen,  Queen 
Anne  porch. 

39  House,  c.1885 
Gable  roof,  2  stories. 

Features:  Queen  Anne  porch. 

40  Pump  House,  c.1880 
Italianate  style. 

Features:  cornice  brackets, 
roof  finials,  marble. 

Related  house. 

41  House,  c.1880 
Gable  roof,  2  stories. 

Features:  Queen  Anne  porch, 
peaked  lintelboards. 

42  House,  c.1893 
Vernacular-Queen  Anne  style, 
gable  roof,  2  stories. 

Features:  gable  screen,  Queen 
Anne  porch. 

43  House,  c.1887 
Vernacular-Queen  Anne  style, 
gable  roof,  1 V2  stories. 
Features:  gable  screen, 
Italianate  porch,  distinctive 
lintelboards. 

Related  barn. 

Features:  polychrome  slate, 
cupola. 

44  House,  c.1892 
Vernacular-Stick  Style,  gable 
roof,  2  stories. 

Features:  stickwork,  applied 
woodwork,  rafter  tails,  bay 
window,  distinctive  lintel¬ 
boards,  door  hood. 
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45  House,  c.1890 
Vernacular-Stick  Style,  gable 
roof,  2lA  stories. 

Features:  Queen  Anne  porch, 
Queen  Anne  window,  stained 
glass,  applied  woodwork. 
Related  barn. 

46  House,  c.1889 
Vernacular-Stick  Style,  gable 
roof,  2  14  stories. 

Features:  Queen  Anne  porch, 
Queen  Anne  window,  distinc¬ 
tive  lintelboards,  shinglework. 
Related  barn. 

47  House,  c.1888 

Queen  Anne  style,  jerkinhead 
roof,  2  14  stories. 

Features:  Italianate  porch, 
bargeboard,  bay  window,  cor¬ 
nice  brackets,  tower,  distinc¬ 
tive  lintelboards. 

Related  barn. 


48  House,  c.1895 
Gable  roof,  2  stories. 

Features:  Colonial  Revival 
porch,  applied  woodwork, 
gable  fan. 

Related  garage. 

49  House,  c.1880 

Queen  Anne  style,  gable  roof, 
2  stories. 

Features:  Queen  Anne  porch, 
gable  screen,  balcony. 


50  House,  c.1895 
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54  House,  c.1890 
Vernacular-Queen  Anne  style, 
gable  roof,  2  14  stories. 
Features:  Queen  Anne  porch, 
distinctive  lintelboards. 

55  House,  c.1880 
Vernacular-Stick  Style,  gable 
roof,  2  stories. 

Features:  Italianate  porch,  ap¬ 
plied  woodwork. 

56  House,  c.1900 

High  Victorian  Gothic-Tudor 
Revival  style,  jerkinhead  roof, 
114  stories. 

Features:  rafter  tails,  belt- 
course,  distinctive  dormer, 
bargeboard. 

57  House,  c.1815 
Gable  roof,  2  stories. 

Features:  gable  fan. 

58  House,  c.1885 
Gable  roof,  2  stories. 

Features:  Italianate  porch,  bay 
window. 

59  House,  c.1891 
Stick  Style,  gable  roof, 

214  stories. 

Features:  shinglework,  porch, 
bay  window,  cornice  brackets, 
unusual  window,  enriched 
frieze,  applied  woodwork. 

60  House,  c.1889 
Vernacular-Stick  Style,  gable 
roof,  2  stories. 

Features:  bay  window, 
Italianate  porch,  applied 
woodwork,  distinctive  lintel¬ 
boards. 

61  House,  c.1880 
Vernacular-Italianate  style, 
gable  roof,  2  stories. 

Features:  Italianate  porch,  bay 
window,  applied  woodwork. 


66  House,  c.1875 
Vernacular-Queen  Anne  style, 
gable  roof,  2  stories. 

Features:  bay  window,  cornice 
brackets,  Queen  Anne  porch, 
distinctive  lintelboards,  en¬ 
riched  cornice. 

Related  barn. 

Features:  rafter  tails. 

67  House,  c.1888 
Vernacular-Queen  Anne  style, 
gable  roof,  2  stories. 

Features:  Queen  Anne  porch, 
applied  woodwork,  Queen 
Anne  window,  stained  glass, 
bargeboard. 


68  House,  c.1890 


Queen  Anne-Stick  Style,  jer¬ 
kinhead  roof,  2  14  stories. 
Features:  polychrome  slate,  ga¬ 
ble  fan.  Colonial  Revival 
porch,  belfry,  applied 
woodwork. 

69  House,  c.1890 
Vernacular-Queen  Anne  style, 
gable  roof,  2  54  stories. 
Features:  Queen  Anne  win¬ 
dow,  stained  glass,  shingle¬ 
work,  applied  woodwork, 
Queen  Anne  porch. 

Related  barn. 


Vernacular-Queen  Anne  style, 
gable  roof,  2 14  stories. 
Features:  Queen  Anne  porch, 
applied  woodwork, 
shinglework. 

Related  carriage  barn. 

51  House,  c.1898 
Colonial  Revival  style,  hip 
roof,  2  )4  stories. 

Features:  porch,  Palladian 
window,  enriched  cornice,  ap¬ 
plied  woodwork,  stained  glass, 
cornice  brackets. 

Related  barn. 

Features:  cupola. 

52  House,  c.1875 
Vernacular-Italianate  style, 
gable  roof,  214  stories. 
Features:  Queen  Anne  porch, 
enriched  cornice,  peaked  lin¬ 
telboards. 

53  House,  c.1890 

Queen  Anne  style,  gable  roof, 
2  stories. 

Features:  round  window,  ap¬ 
plied  woodwork,  Queen  Anne 
porch,  bay  window,  Queen 
Anne  window,  unusual 
window. 

Related  carriage  barn. 
Features:  applied  woodwork. 


62  House,  c.1895 
Vernacular-Queen  Anne  style, 
gable  roof,  2  stories. 

Features:  shinglework,  un¬ 
usual  window,  bay  window, 
Italianate  porch,  applied 
woodwork. 

Related  garage. 

63  Parsonage,  c.1900 
Colonial  Revival  style,  hip 
roof,  2 14  stories. 

Features:  porch,  enriched  cor¬ 
nice,  Palladian  window,  porte 
cochere. 

64  House,  c.1840 
Vernacular-Greek  Revival 
style,  Classic  Cottage. 

Features:  full  entablature,  en¬ 
try  entablature,  corner 
pilasters,  sidelights. 

65  House,  c.1900 
Vernacular-Queen  Anne  style, 
214  stories. 

Features:  bay  window,  hood 
moldings,  gable  fan. 


70  House,  c.1893 

Queen  Anne  style,  gable  roof, 
214  stories. 

Features:  Queen  Anne  win¬ 
dow,  Queen  Anne  porch,  gable 
fan,  applied  woodwork,  dis¬ 
tinctive  lintelboards,  shingle¬ 
work,  stained  glass,  unusual 
window. 

71  House,  c.1889 
Vernacular-Stick  Style,  gable 
roof,  2  stories. 

Features:  bay  window,  barge¬ 
board,  cornice  brackets,  ap¬ 
plied  woodwork,  Queen  Anne 
porch. 

72  House,  c.1868 
Vernacular-Greek  Revival- 
Italianate  style,  gable  roof, 

214  stories. 

Features:  cornice  brackets, 
hood  moldings,  entry  entabla¬ 
ture,  transom,  sidelights, 
reveals. 

Related  garage. 

73  House,  c.1885 
Vernacular-Queen  Anne-Stick 
Style,  gable  roof,  2  stories. 
Features:  sunburst,  applied 
woodwork,  bay  window,  hood 
moldings,  Queen  Anne  porch. 
Related  barn. 


74  House,  c.1880 
Vernacular-Italianate  style, 
gable  roof,  2 14  stories. 
Features:  round  arch  window, 
gable  screen,  enriched  cornice, 
peaked  lintelboards. 

Related  barn. 

75  House,  c.1880 

Brick,  gable  roof,  2  stories. 
Features:  bay  window,  Queen 
Anne  porch,  applied  wood¬ 
work,  segmental  arch  window. 

76  House,  c.1882 
Gable  roof,  2 14  stories. 
Features:  cornice  brackets,  bay 
window,  round  arch  window, 
round  window,  Italianate 
porch,  segmental  arch  win¬ 
dow,  distinctive  lintelboards. 
Related  barn. 

77  House,  c.1885 

French  Second  Empire  style, 
gable  roof,  2  stories. 

Features:  tower,  bay  window, 
cornice  brackets,  enriched 
frieze,  peaked  lintelboards, 
clock. 

78  House,  c.1890 
Gable  roof,  2  stories. 

Features:  Queen  Anne  porch, 
gable  screen. 

79  House,  c.1885 
Gable  roof,  2  stories. 

Features:  Italianate  porch. 

80  House,  c.1885 
Gable  roof,  2  stories. 

Features:  applied  woodwork, 
Italianate  porch. 

81  House,  c.1900 
Vernacular-Colonial  Revival 
style,  gable  roof,  214  stories. 
Features:  Palladian  window, 
shinglework,  Colonial  Revival 
porch. 

Related  garage. 

82  House,  c.1890 
Gable  roof,  2  stories. 

Features:  Queen  Anne  porch, 
bay  window. 

83  School,  c.1876 
Vernacular-Queen  Anne  style, 
brick,  hiproof,  2 J4  stories. 
Features:  tower,  belfry,  roof 
finials,  keystones,  enriched 
cornice,  stone  lintels. 


84  House,  1828 


Federal  style,  Georgian  plan, 
brick. 

Features:  gable  fan,  keystones, 
entry  fanlight,  entry  fan,  side¬ 
lights,  splayed  lintels. 

Related  barn,  shed. 
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85  Watertower,  c.1900 

86  Warehouse,  c.1910 
Stone,  gable  roof,  1J4  stories. 

87  Gas  Station,  c.1925 
Bungalow  style,  hip  roof, 

1  story. 

Features:  rafter  tails,  porch. 

88  Railroad  Station,  c.1890 
Brick,  hip  roof,  1  story. 
Features:  stickwork,  redstone, 
bay  window,  roof  finials. 

89  Office,  c.1870 
Vernacular-Italianate  style, 
brick,  gable  roof,  2  stories. 
Features:  segmental  arch  win¬ 
dow,  hood  moldings,  porch, 
bay  window. 

Related  office. 

Features:  segmental  arch 
window. 

90  Office,  c.1850 

Brick,  gable  roof,  2  stories. 
Features:  segmental  arch 
window. 

Related  shed,  shed,  shed. 

91  House,  c.1895 

Queen  Anne  style,  gable  roof, 
214  stories. 

Features:  shinglework,  Queen 
Anne  porch,  bay  window, 
Queen  Anne  window. 

92  House,  c.1910 
Gable  roof,  V/2  stories. 
Features:  Colonial  Revival 
porch. 

93  House,  c.1910 
Gable  roof,  V/2  stories. 
Features:  Colonial  Revival 
porch. 

Related  garage. 

94  House,  c.1880 
Gable  roof,  1 V2  stories. 
Features:  Italianate  porch, 
kneewall  window. 

95  House,  c.1880 
Gable  roof,  2  stories. 

Features:  Italianate  porch. 
Related  carriage  barn. 

96  House,  c.1890 
Vernacular-Queen  Anne  style, 
gable  roof,  2  14  stories. 
Features:  applied  woodwork, 
shinglework,  Colonial  Revival 
porch,  bay  window. 

Related  garage. 

97  (Farm) 

a.  House,  c.1840 

Greek  Revival  style,  Classic 
Cottage. 

Features:  entry  entablature,  full 
entablature,  transom,  paneled  cor¬ 
ner  pilasters,  enriched  frieze,  entry 
pilasters,  gable  fan. 

b.  Barn,  c.1880 

c.  Barn,  c.1855 

d.  Barn,  c.1870 
Board  and  batten. 

e.  Granary,  c.1880 

f.  Barn,  c.1880 
Board  and  batten. 


98  House,  c.1843 


Greek  Revival  style,  sidehall 
plan,  214  stories. 

Features:  full  entablature,  en¬ 
try  entablature,  sidelights,  cor¬ 
ner  pilasters,  entry  pilasters, 
gable  fan,  kneewall  window. 
Related  barn,  shop. 

99  House,  c.1829 
Vernacular-Greek  Revival 
style,  brick,  gable  roof, 

114  stories. 

Features:  stone  lintels. 

Related  barn,  barn. 

100  (Farm) 

a.  House,  c.1886 

Vernacular-Stick  Style,  gable  roof, 
214  stories. 

Features:  Queen  Anne  porch,  bay 
window,  cornice  brackets,  distinc¬ 
tive  lintelboards,  applied  wood¬ 
work,  Queen  Anne  window. 

b.  Barn,  c.1920 
Gambrel  roof. 

c.  Shed,  c.1895 

d.  Granary,  c.1890 

e.  Chicken  Coop,  c.1910 

f.  Barn,  c.1910 

g.  Barn,  c.1890 

101  (Farm) 

a.  House,  c.1815 

Federal  style,  Georgian  plan. 
Features:  sidelights,  entry  entabla¬ 
ture,  enriched  cornice. 

b.  Granary,  c.1880 

c.  Barn,  c.1860 

d.  Barn,  c.1850 

e.  Milkhouse,  c.1920 

f.  Barn,  c.1860 

g.  Mobile  Home,  1970 

102  House,  1851 
Vernacular-Greek  Revival 
style,  sidehall  plan,  VA  stories. 
Features:  entry  pilasters,  entry 
entablature,  polychrome  slate, 
date  inscription. 

103  House,  1905 
Vernacular-Queen  Anne  style, 
214  stories. 

Features:  Queen  Anne  porch. 

104  House,  c.1860 
Gable  roof,  1 14  stories. 
Features:  distinctive  dormer, 
bay  window,  cornice  brackets, 
round  arch  window,  hood 
moldings. 

105  House,  c.1855 
Greek  Revival  style,  sidehall 
plan,  1J4  stories. 

Features:  distinctive  door,  side¬ 
lights,  entry  pilasters,  entry 
entablature,  porch. 
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FAIR  HAVEN  GREEN 
HISTORIC  DISTRICT 

Listed  in  the  National  Register  of  Historic  Places 

The  spacious  village  green  that  forms  the  heart  of  Fair  Haven 
is  surrounded  by  an  imposing  collection  of  residences,  commer¬ 
cial  blocks,  churches,  and  municipal  buildings.  All  excellent 
examples  of  their  styles,  they  reflect  the  prosperity  brought  by  the 
thriving  slate  industry  in  the  second  half  of  the  19th  century. 
Many  of  these  highly  detailed  structures  are  enriched  by  the  use 
of  such  local  materials  as  brick,  marble,  slate,  and  wooden 
millwork. 
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A  FAIR  HAVEN  GREEN 
HISTORIC  DISTRICT  MAP 


FAIR  HAVEN 
GREEN 

HISTORIC  DISTRICT 


Listed  in  the  National  Register  of  Historic  Places 
(Numbers  correspond  to  Register  listing  that  follows.) 


Listed  in 

the  National  Register 
of  Historic  Places 


A1  House,  c.1820 
Non-contributing  due  to  alter¬ 
ations. 


A2  School,  1861/1893 
Italianate-Queen  Anne  style, 
brick,  gable  roof,  2  Vi  stories. 
Features:  entry  fan,  marble, 
stone  lintels,  cornice  brackets. 

A3  Church,  1851/1891 


Architect/builder:  Charles 
Scott. 

Stick  Style-Queen  Anne  style, 
hip  roof,  2/2  stories. 

Features:  tower,  door  hood, 
marble,  stained  glass,  applied 
woodwork. 

A4  House,  c.1800 
Georgian  plan. 

Features:  sidelights,  cornice 
brackets,  Queen  Anne  porch, 
bay  window. 

A 5  School,  1916 
Colonial  Revival  style,  brick 
veneer,  2  stories. 

Features:  parapet,  splayed  lin¬ 
tels,  keystones,  columns,  en¬ 
riched  cornice. 

A6  Store,  1966 
Non-contributing  due  to  age. 

A  7  Library,  1906 
Neo-classical  Revival  style, 
brick,  hip  roof,  1  Vi  stories. 
Features:  marble,  stone  lintels, 


keystones,  full  entablature,  en¬ 
riched  cornice,  quoins,  entry 
columns,  name  inscription. 


SCALE 

1/16  1/8  MILES 


0.1  0.2  KILOMETERS 


A8  House,  1904 
Hip  roof,  2Vi  stories. 

Features:  Queen  Anne  porch, 
enriched  cornice,  paneled  cor¬ 
ner  pilasters,  distinctive  dorm¬ 
er,  unusual  window. 

A8a  Garage,  c.1920 

A9  Bank,  1870 
Italianate  style,  brick, 

2  stories. 

Features:  enriched  frieze,  cor¬ 
nice  brackets,  marble,  stone 
lintels,  hood  moldings,  round 
arch  window. 


SOURCE:  VT.  MAPPING  PROGRAM  ORTHOPHOTOS,  1975. 
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A10  Commercial  Block, 
c.1872 

Italianate  style,  brick, 

2  stories. 

Features:  round  arch  window, 
decorative  brickwork,  cornice 
brackets,  enriched  cornice, 
original  storefront. 

All  Commercial  Block, 
c.1872 

Italianate  style,  brick, 

3  stories. 

Features:  original  storefront, 
segmental  arch  window,  hood 
moldings,  enriched  frieze,  en¬ 
riched  cornice,  cornice 
brackets. 

A12  Commercial  Block, 
c.1869/1892 

Vernacular- Italianate  style, 
brick,  4  stories. 

Features:  date  inscription, 
cast-iron,  cornice  brackets,  en¬ 
riched  cornice,  stone  lintels, 
transom. 

A13  Commercial  Block, 
c.1905/c.1969 

Neo-classical  Revival  style, 
brick,  3  stories. 

Features:  keystones,  enriched 
cornice,  enriched  frieze. 

A14  Commercial  Block, 

c.1880 

2lA  stories. 

Features:  carrara  glass,  stone 
lintels,  keystones. 

A15  Commercial  Block, 
c.1880 

Brick,  2  stories. 

Features:  stone  lintels,  carrara 
glass. 

A16  Commercial  Block, 
c.1880 

High  Victorian  Gothic  style, 
brick,  3  stories. 

Features:  cornice  arcading, 
round  arch  window,  segmental 
arch  window. 


A17  Commercial  Block, 


c.1895 

Romanesque  style,  stone, 

3  XA  stories. 

Features:  marble,  rusticated 
stone,  round  arch  window. 

A18  Commercial  Block,  1894 
Vernacular-Queen  Anne  style, 
brick,  3  stories. 

Features:  decorative  brick¬ 
work,  marble,  date  inscription, 
beltcourse,  rusticated  stone, 
stone  lintels. 

A19  Commercial  Block,  1894 
Vernacular- Romanesque  style, 
brick,  3  stories. 

Features:  marble,  rusticated 
stone,  stone  lintels. 


A20  Commercial  Block,  1894 
Brick,  3  stories. 

Features:  marble,  stone  lintels, 
enriched  cornice,  beltcourse. 

A21  Commercial  Block, 
c.1912 

Colonial  Revival  style,  brick, 

2  stories. 

Features:  marble,  wall 
pilasters,  keystones,  flat 
arches,  Commercial 
storefront. 

A22  Store,  1900 
Brick,  3  stories. 

Features:  name  inscription, 
marble,  stone  lintels. 

A23  Gas  Station,  1954 
Non-contributing  due  to  age. 

A24  House,  c.1885 

Vernacular-Stick  Style,  gable 
roof,  2  A  stories. 

Features:  Queen  Anne  win¬ 
dow,  bay  window,  stickwork, 
applied  woodwork,  roof  finials, 
enriched  cornice,  cornice 
brackets,  Colonial  Revival 
porch. 

A25  House,  1829 
Sidehall  plan,  2XA  stories. 

A26  Church,  1870/1873 


Romanesque  style,  brick, 
gable  roof,  2  stories. 

Features:  tower,  stained  glass, 
cornice  arcading,  round  arch 
window,  marble,  round  win¬ 
dow,  spire. 

A27  House,  1861 
Architect/builder:  A.  C. 
Hopson. 

Italianate  style,  stone,  hip  roof, 
2  stories. 

Features:  marble,  porch, 
keystones,  sidelights,  hood 
moldings,  entry  fan,  segmen¬ 
tal  arch  window,  cornice 
brackets. 

A27a  Carriage  Barn,  c.1862 
Italianate  style,  hip  roof. 
Features:  cupola. 


A28  House,  c.1874 
Italianate  style,  hip  roof, 

3  stories. 

Features:  hood  moldings, 
round  arch  window,  belvedere, 
porch,  cornice  brackets. 

A29  House,  c.1810 
Gable  roof,  VA  stories. 
Features:  massive  central 
chimney. 

A30  House,  1810/1831 

Vernacular-Greek  Revival 
style,  gable  roof,  2  XA  stories. 
Features:  entry  entablature, 
Colonial  Revival  porch, 
paneled  entry  pilasters. 

A31  House,  c.1885 
Italianate  style,  gable  roof, 

2  stories. 

Features:  bay  window,  cornice 
brackets,  porte  cochere,  tran¬ 
som,  segmental  arch  window, 
hood  moldings. 

A3  la  Carriage  Barn,  c.1895 
Vernacular-Stick  Style,  hip 
roof. 

Features:  distinctive  dormer, 
cupola,  cornice  brackets. 

A32  House,  1810 
Gable  roof,  VA  stories. 
Features:  sidelights,  paneled 
entry  pilasters. 

A33  House,  1867 
Architect/builder:  A.  C. 
Hopson. 

French  Second  Empire  style, 
stone,  Mansard  roof, 

2  A  stories. 

Features:  belvedere,  marble, 
porte  cochere,  hood  moldings, 
transom,  quoins,  enriched  cor¬ 
nice,  enriched  frieze,  Italianate 
porch. 

A33a  Pump  House,  c.1885 
Features:  cornice  brackets,  ap¬ 
plied  woodwork. 


A33b  Carriage  Barn,  c.1875 


Brick,  jerkinhead  roof. 
Features:  cupola,  distinctive 
dormer,  cornice  brackets, 
polychrome  slate,  stone  lintels, 
iron  cresting. 

A3  4  House,  1861 
Gothic  Revival  style,  gable 
roof,  VA  stories. 

Features:  bargeboard,  porch. 

A3  3  House,  c.1848 
Greek  Revival  style,  gable 
roof,  VA  stories. 

Features:  full  entablature, 
paneled  entry  pilasters. 


A35a  Carriage  Barn,  c.1875 
Vernacular-Stick  Style. 
Features:  cupola. 

A36  Church,  1877 
High  Victorian  Gothic  style, 
brick,  gable  roof,  2  lA  stories. 
Features:  tower,  trefoil  win¬ 
dow,  pointed  arch  window, 
stained  glass. 

A3  7  Green,  1798/c. 1850 
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FAIR  HAVEN  VILLAGE 
HISTORIC  DISTRICT 


The  success  of  the  slate  industry  transformed  Fair  Haven  from 
one  of  the  smallest  to  one  of  the  largest  towns  in  Rutland 
County  and  triggered  a  housing  boom  along  the  streets  radi¬ 
ating  out  from  the  central  green.  The  Fair  Haven  Village 
Historic  District  is  distinguished  by  handsome  slate  sidewalks 
and  a  multitude  of  architecturally  distinguished  buildings  from 
the  second  half  of  the  1 9th  century.  The  Eastlake  style  mill- 
work  applied  to  porches,  bay  windows,  cornices,  and  gable 
ends  on  many  homes  is  especially  outstanding  on  Caernarvon 
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FAIR  HAVEN 
VILLAGE 

HISTORIC  DISTRICT 

B1  House,  c.1884 
Hip  roof,  2  stories. 

Features:  porch,  bay  window, 
cornice  brackets. 

B2  House,  c.1890 
Vernacular-Queen  Anne  style, 
gable  roof,  2  stories. 

Features:  bay  window,  en¬ 
riched  frieze,  Italianate  porch, 
cornice  brackets,  applied 
woodwork. 

B2a  Carriage  Barn,  c.1890 

B3  House,  c.1890 
Gable  roof,  2  stories. 

B4  House,  c.1896 
Gable  roof,  2  stories. 

Features:  bay  window. 

B4a  Carriage  Barn,  c.1896 

B5  House,  c.1900 
Non-contributing  due  to  alter¬ 
ations. 

B6  House,  c.1900 
Colonial  Revival  style,  gable 
roof,  2J4  stories. 

Features:  peaked  lintelboards, 
Colonial  Revival  porch. 


B  7  House,  c.1898 


Gable  roof,  2  stories. 

Features:  bay  window,  distinc¬ 
tive  lintelboards,  enriched 
cornice. 

B7a  Carriage  Barn,  c.1895 
Features:  cupola,  rooffinials. 

B8  House,  c.1872 
French  Second  Empire  style, 
sidehall  plan,  brick,  Mansard 
roof,  2  stories. 

Features:  cornice  brackets,  en¬ 
riched  cornice,  stone  lintels, 
Italianate  porch. 

B8a  Carriage  Barn,  c.1880 

B9  House,  c.1885 
Vernacular-Stick  Style,  1  14 
stories. 

Features:  peaked  lintelboards, 
Colonial  Revival  porch,  en¬ 
riched  cornice. 

B9a  Carriage  Barn,  c.1890 

B9b  Fish  Hatchery,  c.1890 

BIO  House,  c.1872 
Vernacular-Italianate  style, 

2  stories. 

Features:  peaked  lintelboards. 


BlOa  Garage,  c.1960 
Non-contributing  due  to  age. 

Bll  House,  c.1888 
Vernacular-Stick  Style,  gable 
roof,  2 14  stories. 

Features:  gable  screen. 

B12  House,  c.1900 
Gable  roof,  1  Vi  stories. 
Features:  polychrome  slate, 
Queen  Anne  porch. 

B13  House,  c.1900 
Non-contributing  due  to  alter¬ 
ations. 

B13a  Barn,  c.1890 

B14  House,  c.1882 
Vernacular-Italianate  style, 
gable  roof,  2  stories. 

Features:  cornice  brackets, 
Italianate  porch,  peaked  lintel¬ 
boards. 

B14a  Barn,  c.1890 

B15  House,  c.1900 
Vernacular-Queen  Anne  style, 
gable  roof,  214  stories. 
Features:  iron  cresting,  distinc¬ 
tive  lintelboards. 

B16  House,  c.1892 
Vernacular-Stick  Style,  gable 
roof,  2 14  stories. 

Features:  Queen  Anne  porch. 

B17  House,  c.1880 
Gable  roof,  2  stories. 

Features:  bargeboard,  porch, 
distinctive  lintelboards. 

B18  House,  c.1888 
Stick  Style,  gable  roof, 

214  stories. 

Features:  Queen  Anne  porch, 
gable  screen,  bay  window, 
bargeboard,  cornice  brackets, 
applied  woodwork. 

B19  House,  1891 
Vernacular-Stick  Style,  gable 
roof,  2 14  stories. 

Features:  Colonial  Revival 
porch,  distinctive  lintelboards. 

B20  House,  c.1880 
Non-contributing  due  to  alter¬ 
ations. 

B21  House,  c.1886 
Gable  roof,  2  stories. 

Features:  porch. 

B21a  Barn,  c.1880 

B22  House,  c.1882 
Gable  roof,  2  stories. 

Features:  Queen  Anne  porch, 
applied  woodwork,  distinctive 
lintelboards. 

B23  House,  c.1889 
Gable  roof,  2  stories. 

Features:  Italianate  porch. 

B23a  Barn,  c.1890 
Jerkinhead  roof. 

B24  House,  c.1882 
Stick  Style,  gable  roof, 

214  stories. 

Features:  Queen  Anne  porch, 
applied  woodwork,  distinctive 
lintelboards. 


B24a  Barn,  c.1882 


B34  House,  c.1890 
Gable  roof,  2  stories. 

Features:  Queen  Anne  porch. 

B35  House,  c.1889 
Gable  roof,  2  stories. 

Features:  porch. 

B35a  Barn,  c.1887 

B36  House,  c.1895 
Vernacular-Stick  Style,  gable 
roof,  2  stories. 

Features:  shinglework,  applied 
woodwork. 


B25  House,  c.1898 
Gable  roof,  2  stories. 
Features:  Colonial  Revival 
porch,  peaked  lintelboards. 


B26  House,  c.1898 
Non-contributing  due  to  alter¬ 
ations. 


B27  House,  c.1894 
Gable  roof,  2 14  stories. 
Features:  Queen  Anne  porch, 
applied  woodwork. 

B27a  Barn,  c.1894 

B28  House,  c.1884 
Vernacular-Queen  Anne  style, 
gable  roof,  2  stories. 

Features:  gable  screen,  porch. 

B28a  Barn,  c.1885 


B37  House,  c.1898 
Gable  roof,  214  stories. 

B38  House,  c.1888 
Gable  roof,  2  stories. 

Features:  Queen  Anne  porch, 
applied  woodwork. 

B39  House,  c.1900 
Non-contributing  due  to  alter¬ 
ations. 

B40  House,  c.1910 
Non-contributing  due  to  alter¬ 
ations. 


B29  House,  c.1905 
Colonial  Revival  style,  hip 
roof,  2 14  stories. 

Features:  paneled  corner 
pilasters,  full  entablature, 
porch,  enriched  cornice,  en¬ 
riched  frieze,  distinctive 
chimney. 

B29a  Garage,  c.1950 
Non-contributing  due  to  age. 

B30  House,  c.1885 
Vernacular-Stick  Style,  gable 
roof,  2 14  stories. 

Features:  Italianate  porch. 

B31  Church,  c.1890 
High  Victorian  Gothic  style, 
gable  roof,  1 14  stories. 
Features:  belfry,  rafter  tails, 
pointed  arch  window. 

B32  House,  c.1870 
Italianate  style,  brick.  Man¬ 
sard  roof,  2  stories. 

Features:  tower,  segmental 
arch  window,  cornice  brackets, 
enriched  frieze,  Colonial  Re¬ 
vival  porch,  bay  window, 
quoins. 

B33  House,  c.1890 


B41  House,  c.1945 
Non-contributing  due  to  age. 

B42  House,  c.1891 
Gable  roof,  2 14  stories. 


B43  House,  c.1894 
Gable  roof,  2  stories. 
Features:  bay  window,  full  en¬ 
tablature. 


B43a  Barn,  c.1896 


B44  House,  c.1880 
Gable  roof,  2  stories. 
Features:  Italianate  porch. 

B45  House,  c.1945 
Non-contributing  due  to  age. 

B46  House,  c.1900 


Colonial  Revival  style,  gable 
roof,  2 14  stories. 

Features:  enriched  cornice, 
Colonial  Revival  porch,  gable 
fanlight,  shinglework,  bay  win 
dow,  oriel  window. 

B47  House,  c.1841 
Gable  roof,  1 14  stories. 

B48  House,  1874 
Hip  roof,  214  stories. 

B49  House,  c.1882 

Vernacular-Queen  Anne  style, 
gable  roof,  2 14  stories. 
Features:  gable  screen,  Queen 
Anne  porch,  bargeboard. 

B49a  Garage,  c.1950 

Non-contributing  due  to  age. 


Gable  roof,  2  stories. 
Features:  Colonial  Revival 
porch,  bay  window,  applied 
woodwork,  distinctive  lintel 
boards. 
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B50  House,  c.1874 
Gable  roof,  2  XA  stories. 
Features:  Colonial  Revival 
porch,  round  arch  window,  la¬ 
bel  lintels,  segmental  arch 
window. 

B51  House,  c.1946 
Non-contributing  due  to  age. 

B52  House,  c.1850 

Brick,  gable  roof,  1XA  stories. 

Features:  stone  lintels,  marble. 

B52a  Garage,  c.1945 
Non-contributing  due  to  age. 

B 53  Church,  1858 


Greek  Revival  style,  brick 
gable  roof,  1  XA  stories. 
Features:  full  entablature, 
stone  lintels,  stained  glass, 
gable  fan. 

B54  Office,  c.1960 
Non-contributing  due  to  age. 

B 55  House,  c.1882 
Vernacular-Queen  Anne  style, 
gable  roof,  2  XA  stories. 
Features:  Colonial  Revival 
porch,  gable  fan,  applied 
woodwork,  Queen  Anne  win¬ 
dow,  bay  window. 

B56  House,  c.1860 
Gable  roof,  1  A  stories. 

B 57  House,  c.1883 
Queen  Anne  style,  hip  roof, 

2  stories. 

Features:  Queen  Anne  porch, 
bay  window,  applied 
woodwork. 

B57a  Barn,  c.1885 

B58  House,  c.1869 
Italianate  style,  hip  roof, 

2  stories. 

Features:  cupola,  cornice 
brackets,  round  arch  window, 
enriched  frieze,  segmental 
arch  window,  peaked  entry  lin¬ 
tel,  paneled  entry  pilasters. 

B59  House,  1850/1890 
Greek  Revival-Queen  Anne 
style,  gable  roof,  2  stories. 
Features:  corner  pilasters, 
Queen  Anne  porch,  shin- 
glework. 

B59a  Barn,  c.1885 


B60  House,  c.1859 
Gable  roof,  2  stories. 

Features:  Colonial  Revival 
porch. 

B61  Church,  1860 
Greek  Revival  style,  brick 
gable  roof,  1  XA  stories. 

Features:  full  entablature,  ga¬ 
ble  fan,  stained  glass,  stone  lin¬ 
tels,  cupola,  date  inscription, 
marble. 

B62  House,  c.1832 
Federal  style,  gable  roof, 

1A  stories. 

Features:  Queen  Anne  porch, 
entry  pilasters. 

B63  House,  c.1847 
Greek  Revival  style,  gable 
roof,  VA  stories. 

Features:  corner  pilasters, 
sidelights,  entry  pilasters. 

B63a  Barn,  c.1880 

B64  House,  c.1858 
Gothic  Revival  style,  gable 
roof,  1 A  stories. 

Features:  bargeboard,  roof 
finials,  Queen  Anne  porch, 
bay  window. 

B64a  Barn,  c.1865 
Vernacular-Italianate  style. 
Features:  peaked  lintclboards, 
cupola,  applied  woodwork. 

B65  House,  c.1880 
Jerkinhead  roof,  2  lA  stories. 

B66  House,  c.1874 
Vernacular-Italianate  style, 

2  stories. 

Features:  Italianate  porch. 


B67  House,  c.1895 


Queen  Anne-Colonial  Revival 
style,  2  A  stories. 

Features:  oriel  window,  un¬ 
usual  window,  Queen  Anne 
porch,  applied  woodwork, 
shinglework. 

B67a  Barn,  c.1895 

B67b  Barn,  c.1880 

B68  House,  c.1897 
Queen  Anne-Colonial  Revival 
style,  gable  roof,  2  XA  stories. 
Features:  Colonial  Revival 
porch,  shinglework,  unusual 
window. 

B68a  Barn,  c.1897 

B69  House,  c.1896 
Queen  Anne  style,  gable  roof, 
2  XA  stories. 

Features:  applied  woodwork. 
Italianate  porch,  shinglework, 
distinctive  lintelboards. 


B69a  Barn,  c.1897 

B70  House,  c.1830 
Classic  Cottage. 

Features:  sidelights,  kneewall 
window. 

B71  House,  c.1894 
Vernacular-Stick  Style,  gable 
roof,  2  stories. 

B72  House,  c.1880 
Gable  roof,  2  stories. 

B72a  Garage,  c.1945 
Non-contributing  due  to  age. 

B73  House,  c.1884 
Vernacular-Stick  Style,  gable 
roof,  2  XA  stories. 

Features:  Queen  Anne  porch, 
bay  window,  applied 
woodwork. 

B73a  Barn,  c.1882 

B74  House,  c.1890 

Non-contributing  due  to  alter¬ 
ations. 

B75  House,  c.1895 
Gable  roof,  2  stories. 

Features:  shinglework,  bay 
window,  applied  woodwork, 
distinctive  lintelboards. 

B76  House,  c.1890 
Gable  roof,  2  stories. 

Features:  enriched  cornice, 
peaked  lintelboards. 

B77  House,  c.1890 
Gable  roof,  2  XA  stories. 
Features:  peaked  lintelboards, 
Colonial  Revival  porch,  en¬ 
riched  cornice. 

B77a  Carriage  Barn,  c.1890 
Features:  historic  garage 
doors. 


B78  House,  c.1895 


Gable  roof,  1 XA  stories. 
Features:  Queen  Anne  porch. 


B78a  Garage,  c.1948 
Non-contributing  due  to  age. 

B79  House,  c.1885 
Gable  roof,  1 XA  stories. 
Features:  Italianate  porch, 
gable  screen. 

B79a  Garage,  c.1940 


B80  House,  c.1889 
Gable  roof,  1 XA  stories. 
Features:  gable  screen,  Queen 
Anne  porch,  applied 
woodwork. 


B80a  Carriage  Barn,  c.1889 


Features:  applied  woodwork. 


B81  House,  c.1889 
Gable  roof,  2  stories. 

Features:  peaked  lintelboards, 
porch. 

B82  House,  c.1890 
Gable  roof,  1 XA  stories. 
Features:  Italianate  porch. 

B82a  Carriage  Barn,  c.1890 

B83  House,  c.1940 
1 XA  stories. 

B84  House,  c.1830 
Gable  roof,  2  XA  stories. 

B85  House,  c.1910 
Gable  roof,  2  A  stories. 

B86  House,  c.1890 
Gable  roof,  1 A  stories. 
Features:  Queen  Anne  porch. 

B87  House,  c.1890 
Hiproof,  2XA  stories. 

Features:  Queen  Anne  porch, 
enriched  cornice,  enriched 
frieze,  applied  woodwork. 

B88  House,  c.1886 
Vernacular-Queen  Anne  style, 
gable  roof,  1 A  stories. 
Features:  gable  screen,  Queen 
Anne  porch,  applied 
woodwork. 

B88a  Carriage  Barn,  c.1890 

B89  House,  c.1895 
Gable  roof,  1 XA  stories. 

B90  House,  c.1895 
Non-contributing  due  to  alter¬ 
ations. 

B90a  Garage,  c.1945 
Non-contributing  due  to  age. 

B91  House,  c.1890 
Gable  roof,  1 XA  stories. 
Features:  Italianate  porch. 

B91a  Carriage  Barn,  c.1890 

B92  House,  c.1884 
Gable  roof,  2  stories. 

Features:  Queen  Anne  porch. 

B93  House,  c.1897 
Gable  roof,  1 XA  stories. 
Features:  Italianate  porch. 

B93a  Carriage  Barn,  c.1890 
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B94  House,  c.1890 
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Wood  shingle,  gable  roof, 

2  stories. 

Features:  segmental  arch  win¬ 
dow,  cornice  brackets,  peaked 
lintelboards,  Queen  Anne 
porch. 

B95  House,  c.1890 
Gable  roof,  2Vi  stories. 
Features:  peaked  lintelboards, 
Italianate  porch. 

B95a  Carriage  Barn,  c.1893 

B96  House,  c.1890 
Gable  roof,  2  stories. 

Features:  peaked  lintelboards, 
door  hood. 

B97  House,  c.1884 
Gable  roof,  2  stories. 

Features:  distinctive  lintel¬ 
boards. 

B97a  Garage,  c.1920 

Wood  shingle. 

B98  House,  c.1900 
Gable  roof,  2  stories. 

B99  House,  c.1892 
Gable  roof,  2  Vi  stories. 

B100  House,  c.1880 
Vernacular-Italianate  style, 
jerkinhead  roof,  2  stories. 
Features:  Colonial  Revival 
porch,  cornice  brackets. 

B101  School,  c.1950 
Non-contributing  due  to  age. 

B102  House,  c.1892 
Gable  roof,  2  Vi  stories. 

B103  House,  c.1888 
Gable  roof,  2  Vi  stories. 
Features:  peaked  lintelboards, 
door  hood. 

B104  House,  c.1880 
Hip  roof,  2  stories. 

B105  House,  c.1945 
Non-contributing  due  to  age. 

B106  House,  c.1898 
Colonial  Revival  style,  gable 
roof,  2  Vi  stories. 

Features:  full  entablature, 
stained  glass,  porch,  round 
arch  window. 

B107  House,  c.1890 
Vernacular-Colonial  Revival 
style,  hip  roof,  2  Vi  stories. 
Features:  distinctive  lintel¬ 
boards. 

B108  House,  c.1910 
Non-contributing  due  to  alter¬ 
ations. 


B108a  Garage,  c.1945 
Non-contributing  due  to  age. 

B109  House,  c.1925 
Jerkinhead  roof,  2  Vi  stories. 

B110  House,  c.1830 
Gable  roof,  1  Vi  stories. 

Bill  House,  c.1852 
Vernacular-Greek  Revival 
style,  sidehall  plan,  Wi  stories. 

B112  House,  c.1890 
Gable  roof,  2  stories. 

Features:  Queen  Anne  porch. 

B1 12a  Garage,  c.1920 
Hip  roof. 

B113  House,  c.1910 
Hip  roof,  2  Vi  stories. 

B114  House,  c.1834 
Greek  Revival  style,  gable 
roof,  2  Vi  stories. 

Features:  full  entablature, 
sidelights,  entry  pilasters. 

B115  House,  c.1888 
Vernacular-Queen  Anne  style, 
hip  roof,  2  Vi  stories. 

Features:  enriched  frieze, 
peaked  lintelboards.  Queen 
Anne  porch. 

B115a  Carriage  Barn,  c.1888 

B116  House,  c.1877 
Italianate  style,  hip  roof, 

2  stories. 

Features:  cornice  brackets,  bay 
window,  cupola. 


B117  Rectory,  1898 


Colonial  Revival  style,  brick 
veneer,  hip  roof,  2  Vi  stories. 
Features:  round  arch  window, 
Colonial  Revival  porch, 
splayed  lintels,  shinglework, 
enriched  cornice,  marble,  dis¬ 
tinctive  dormer,  sidelights, 
transom. 

B118  Church,  1873 
Architect/builder:  John 
Cummings. 

High  Victorian  Gothic  style, 
gable  roof,  2  Vi  stories. 
Features:  stained  glass,  point¬ 
ed  arch  window,  tower,  belfry. 

B119  Commercial  Block, 
1925 

Commercial  Style,  brick 
veneer,  2  stories. 

Features:  parapet,  keystones, 
date  inscription,  Commercial 
storefront. 

B120  Store,  c.1940 
1  story. 


B121  Store,  1890 
Non-contributing  due  to  alter¬ 
ations. 

B122  House,  c.1838 
Sidehall  plan,  Wi  stories. 
Features:  Colonial  Revival 
porch. 

B123  House,  c.1840 
Gable  roof,  1  Vi  stories. 

B124  House,  c.1877 
Vernacular-French  Second 
Empire  style,  Georgian  plan, 
wood  shingle,  Mansard  roof. 
Features:  shinglework. 

B125  Shop,  c.1920 
Non-contributing  due  to  alter¬ 
ations. 

B126  Barn,  c.1895 
Jerkinhead  roof. 

Features:  cupola,  roof  finials. 

B127  Store,  c.1945 
Non-contributing  due  to  age. 

B128  Commercial  Block, 
c.1883 

Italianate  style,  brick  veneer, 

3  stories. 

Features:  segmental  arch  win¬ 
dow,  hood  moldings,  cast-iron, 
name  inscription,  decorative 
brickwork,  wall  pilasters,  cor¬ 
nice  brackets,  mural,  historic 
sign. 

B129  House,  c.1845/1880 
Greek  Revival-Italianate  style, 
sidehall  plan,  2  Vi  stories. 
Features:  cornice  brackets,  en¬ 
riched  cornice,  Italianate 
porch,  stone  lintels,  marble, 
gable  fanlight. 

B129a  Barn,  c.1870 

B130  House,  c.1840 
Vernacular-Greek  Revival 
style,  gable  roof,  1  Vi  stories. 
Features:  entry  pilasters,  side¬ 
lights. 

B131  House,  c.1890 
Vernacular-Queen  Anne  style, 
gable  roof,  2  Vi  stories. 
Features:  tower,  applied  wood¬ 
work,  unusual  window,  round 
window,  gable  screen. 

B132  House,  c.1878 
Italianate  style,  gable  roof, 

2  Vi  stories. 

Features:  peaked  lintelboards, 
cornice  brackets. 

B133  House,  c.1885 
Hip  roof,  2  Vi  stories. 

Features:  porch. 

B134  Shop,  c.1920 
Pressed  stone,  Wi  stories. 

B135  House,  c.1850 
Sidehall  plan,  Wi  stories. 
Features:  Italianate  porch. 

B136  House,  c.1895 
Gable  roof,  2  stories. 

Features:  gable  screen. 


B137  House,  c.1885 
Gable  roof,  2  Vi  stories. 
Features:  Queen  Anne  porch, 
shinglework. 

B138  House,  c.1875 
Vernacular-Italianate  style, 

2  stories. 

Features:  cornice  brackets,  en¬ 
riched  frieze. 

B139  House,  c.1880 
2  stories. 

B140  House,  c.1900 
Gable  roof,  2  Vi  stories. 

B140a  Barn,  c.1895 

B141  Store,  c.1977 
Non-contributing  due  to  age. 


B142  House,  1907 


Architect/builder:  Fred  H. 
Remington. 

Colonial  Revival  style,  hip 
roof,  2  stories. 

Features:  Colonial  Revival 
porch,  applied  woodwork,  cor¬ 
ner  pilasters,  enriched  cornice, 
distinctive  lintelboards,  Palla- 
dian  window. 

B143  House,  c.1820 
Federal  style,  gable  roof, 

2  stories. 

Features:  gable  fan,  poly¬ 
chrome  slate,  entry  entab¬ 
lature. 

B143a  Barn,  c.1900 

B144  House,  c.1850 
Gable  roof,  1  Vi  stories. 

B144a  Garage,  c.1920 
Non-contributing  due  to  alter¬ 
ations. 

B145  House,  c.1850 
Gable  roof,  2  Vi  stories. 

B146  House,  1914 
Non-contributing  due  to  alter¬ 
ations. 

B147  Factory,  c.1940 
Non-contributing  due  to  alter¬ 
ations. 

B148  Store,  c.1870 
Italianate  style,  1  story. 
Features:  falsefront,  cornice 
brackets. 

B149  House,  c.1820 

Federal  style,  gable  roof, 

2  Vi  stories. 

Features:  gable  fan,  stained 
glass,  Colonial  Revival  porch. 

B149a  Barn,  c.1870 
Board  and  batten. 

B149b  Barn,  c.1870 
Board  and  batten. 
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The  town  of  Hubbardton  lies  in  the  north¬ 
west  portion  of  Rutland  County  with 
over  a  dozen  lakes  and  ponds  punctu¬ 
ating  its  hilly  terrain.  Although  today  largely 
classified  as  marginal  agricultural  land,  the  town 
has  supported  many  farms  since  the  late  18th 
century.  The  earliest  farms  were  scattered  near 
the  hamlet  of  East  Hubbardton,  located  on  the 
old  military  road  from  Mount  Independence  to 
Castleton.  In  the  northwest  corner  of  town  a 
milling  center  called  Hortonville  (now  Hor- 
tonia)  developed  around  1800  at  the  outlet  of 
Lake  Hortonia.  After  1830  the  village  of  Hub¬ 
bardton,  located  on  the  Hubbardton  Turnpike 
(now  Vermont  Route  30),  centered  around  mills 
near  the  mouth  of  Austin  Pond.  In  the  20th  cen¬ 
tury  the  milling  centers  declined  while  their 
power  sources,  the  lakes,  became  favored  camp 
areas.  The  historic  architecture  of  Hubbardton 
now  reflects  both  its  early  agricultural  economy 
and  this  later  role  as  a  summer  recreational 
haven. 

THE  BATTLE  OF  HUBBARDTON,  fought 
July  7,  1777  in  the  eastern  hills  of  the  town,  was 
the  only  battle  of  the  American  Revolution  to 
take  place  in  Vermont.  As  Americans  retreated 
from  Fort  Ticonderoga  and  Mount  Indepen¬ 
dence  along  a  military  road  leading  to  Castleton, 


At  the  heart  of  this  extensive  agricultural  complex  (6)  is  a  large 
Greek  Revival  style  house  (c.1845)  probably  built  by  the 
Bradley  family.  The  outbuildings,  many  dating  from  the  19th 
century,  are  substantially  constructed  with  slate  roofs  and 
clapboard-sided  walls.  On  a  gentle  slope  nearby  is  a  cemetery 
where  many  of  the  Bradleys  were  laid  to  rest. 

a  detachment  of  troops  fought  this  successful 
rear-guard  action  near  East  Hubbardton  to 
delay  the  pursuing  British.  In  1859,  town  resi¬ 
dents  erected  a  monument  of  Vermont  marble 
(17)  commemorating  the  event.  The  battlefield  is 
a  State-owned  Historic  Site  managed  by  the  Ver¬ 
mont  Division  for  Historic  Preservation. 

Several  residents  of  Hubbardton  participated 
in  the  battle,  several  others  were  taken  prisoner 
after  the  battle,  and  the  rest  fled  south.  Only 
after  the  surrender  of  the  British  army  at 
Saratoga  in  October  of  1777  were  the  settlers 
able  to  return  to  their  homesteads.  Soon  joined 
by  others,  they  began  to  establish  farms 
throughout  the  town  wherever  expanses  of  land 
would  accommodate  crops  and  grazing.  Prior  to 
1795,  few  of  their  homes  were  frame  structures 
because  the  closest  saw  mill  was  over  twelve  miles 
away.  However,  once  a  saw  mill  tapped  the 
waterpower  of  Lake  Hortonia  in  the  northwest 
corner  of  town,  wood  frame  homes  began  to 
appear  on  many  farms. 

Some  early  farmers  had  large  2  Yi  story  frame 
houses  built.  Samuel  Parsons,  who  settled  in 
Hubbardton  in  1787,  had  his  large,  central- 
chimney  home  (13)  built  soon  after  boards  were 


Building  numbers  in  parenthesis  correspond  to  the  State  Register 
of  Historic  Places  listing  and  maps  that  follow  the  text. 
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The  Hubbardton  Battle  Monument  (1 7)  was  erected  in  1859 
by  a  local  group  to  commemorate  the  July  7,  1777,  battle  that 
took  place  here,  the  only  substantial  Revolutionary  engagement 
fought  in  Vermont.  The  marble  obelisk  stands  on  the  site  where 
they  believed  Col.  Ebenezer  Francis,  a  leader  of  the  American 
troops,  was  mortally  wounded  and  buried.  The  battlefield  is 
owned  and  operated  as  a  State  Historic  Site  by  the  Vermont 
Division  for  Historic  Preservation. 

available  c.1795.  Chauncey  Rumsey  established 
his  farm  near  the  Castleton  town  line  and  had  a 
Federal  style  I-house  (20)  built  c.1820.  Its  simple 
but  bold  modillion  cornice  and  entry  with  side¬ 
lights  and  pilasters  are  elements  likely  copied 
from  the  many  stylish  homes  being  built  in 
nearby  Castleton  village  during  that  time. 

Other  farmers  had  modest  1 J4  story  homes 
built  during  the  same  years.  The  home  (23a) 
built  c.1795  for  William  Rumsey,  Chauncey ’s 
father,  and  one  (19)  built  for  Asahel  Jones  c.1810 
exemplify  variations  of  this  popular  form.  With 
their  broad  gable  roofs  and  small  window 
openings,  these  modest  structures  served  their 
residents  throughout  the  19th  century.  Jones  was 
a  chairmaker  from  Raynham,  Massachusetts, 
and  his  son,  who  inherited  the  farmhouse,  raised 
Merino  sheep  and  made  fine  cabinetry  in  a  shop 
nearby.  Rumsey’s  farm  was  purchased  after  his 
death  in  1836  by  Christopher  Bresee  and  his  son, 
Albert,  who  developed  the  Early  Rose  Potato 
there  between  1850  and  1870. 

East  Hubbardton  became  the  first  social 
center  for  this  farm  community  by  virtue  of  its 
location  at  the  intersection  of  the  old  military 
road  with  a  road  from  Pittsford  to  Castleton.  A 
log  Union  church  was  built  near  the  intersection 
in  1787,  but  was  replaced  in  1801  after  a  revival 
led  by  the  maverick  Rev.  Ithamar  Hibbard  split 
the  congregation.  The  Congregationalists 
erected  a  separate  church  (25,  rebuilt  in  1929) 
near  the  center  of  town,  while  the  Baptists  had 
their  church  (14,  remodeled  in  1854)  built  on  the 
site  of  the  original  Union  church.  An  I-house 
(15)  nearly,  dating  from  the  same  time,  was 
apparently  used  as  the  Baptist  parsonage,  and 
Elder  Nathan  Dana,  who  served  the  Baptists 
from  1798  to  1816,  may  have  resided  there. 
Theophilus  Flagg,  a  deacon  of  the  church  and 
the  first  physician  in  town,  arrived  in  East  Hub¬ 
bardton  in  1791.  His  house  (18)  of  c.1805  is  a 


This  large  2  story  Georgian  plan  house  (13)  is  the  oldest 
standing  building  in  Hubbardton.  It  was  built  c.  1 795,  soon 
after  the first  saw  mills  in  town  were  established,  for  Samuel 
Parsons,  who  came  here from  Reading  Connecticut. 

Georgian  plan  structure  with  a  Federal  style 
entry  and  a  primitive  triglyph  frieze. 

HORTONVILLE  developed  around  1800  as  a 
milling  center,  eliminating  the  long  trip  to  Cas¬ 
tleton  for  many  residents.  Gideon  Horton,  for 
whom  the  village  was  named,  acquired  a  saw 
and  grist  mill  there  in  1805;  and  after  his  first 
home  burned,  he  had  a  new  combination  home 
and  store  (1)  built  at  the  village  crossroads  across 
from  his  mills.  The  only  remaining  building  (2) 
on  the  mill  stream  is  popularly  thought  to  be  the 
stone  blacksmith  shop  built  in  1824  by  Capt. 
Reuben  Webb.  (In  1869  the  building  was  listed 
as  a  cheese  box  manufactory  and  cider  mill.)  By 
the  time  the  Greek  Revival  style  “Nimble  Six¬ 
pence”  store  (3)  was  built  in  Hortonville  in  1849, 
this  village  was  well-equipped  to  provide  the 
milling,  smithing,  and  commercial  services 
needed  by  the  surrounding  farm  neighborhoods 
of  Hubbardton,  Sudbury,  Benson,  and  Orwell. 

After  1830,  the  population  of  Hubbardton 
began  a  slow  decline  from  its  peak  of  855,  and 
many  residents,  like  Norman  Jones,  the  cabinet 
maker,  turned  their  fields  into  pastures  for 
Merino  sheep.  One  family  that  moved  to  Hub¬ 
bardton  about  this  time,  the  Bradleys,  estab¬ 
lished  a  farm  and  had  a  Georgian  plan,  Greek 
Revival  style  home  (6a)  built  there  c.1845.  In  the 
ensuing  decades,  as  dairying,  sugaring,  and 
other  activities  became  important  to  the  farm, 
Stephen  Bradley  and  his  sons  had  the  many 
barns  and  other  outbuildings  erected  that  today 
form  a  remarkably  complete  mid  19th  century 
agricultural  complex. 

Hubbardton  village  developed  during  this 
period  along  the  Hubbardton  Pike  (chartered 
1805)  around  mills  that  tapped  the  waterpower 
at  the  outlet  to  Austin  Pond  (named  after  C.  P. 
Austin,  who  built  a  woolen  mill  there  in  1845). 
This  hamlet  at  one  time  included  the  woolen 
mill,  a  saw  mill,  a  pencil  mill,  a  hotel,  a  black¬ 
smith’s  shop,  and  a  Congregational  church. 


In  the  1850s,  Albert  Bresee  developed  on  his  farm  (23)  the 
Early  Rose  potato,  a  strain  which  became  so  popular  that  his 
fields  were  often  plundered  by  other  potato  growers.  Today  the 
farm  is  noteworthy  for  its  large  collection  of  barns  and  other 
outbuildings,  many  of  which  date  from  the  mid-to-late  1800s. 

Homes  like  that  of  Alman  Kilburn  (7,  c.1859),  a 
sheep  farmer  and  Justice  of  the  Peace,  stood  not 
far  from  the  mills.  The  relatively  unaltered  vil¬ 
lage  schoolhouse  (22,  c.1860)  and  a  store  (21, 
c.1885)  stand  as  reminders  of  how  this  village 
once  looked. 

Bypassed  by  the  railroad,  Hubbardton  as  a 
whole  changed  little  in  the  latter  half  of  the  19th 
century.  The  wool-growing  fad  passed,  and 
lumber  resources  were  depleted.  Despite  the 
success  of  Bresee  and  the  Bradleys,  many  farms 
failed  in  the  face  of  the  demands  of  agricultural 
mechanization  and  specialization.  By  1910,  the 
population  had  declined  to  455  residents,  and 
two  of  its  three  post  offices  had  closed. 

IN  THE  1920s,  summer  camp  development 
began  in  the  sparsely  inhabited  town.  After  the 
establishment  and  paving  of  VT  Route  30  along 
the  old  pike,  camps  and  roadside  facilities  devel¬ 
oped  around  Lake  Hortonia,  Echo  Lake,  Beebe 
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Camp  Twin  Lakes  (11,  c.1925) for  boys  was  one  of  several 
lakeside  camps  for  children  established  in  the  Hubbardton  area 
in  the  1920s.  Located  on  the  south  shore  of  Echo  Lake,  it 
includes  a  number  of  rustic  buildings  sided  with  log  veneer  and 
propped  up  on  log  or fieldstone  supports. 

Pond,  and  Lake  Bomoseen.  Around  1925,  Camp 
Twin  Lakes  (11),  a  summer  camp  for  boys,  and 
Camp  Ech-O  (9,  10),  for  girls,  were  constructed 
on  either  side  of  Echo  Lake.  The  recreational 
halls  and  boathouses  of  these  camps  combine  the 
twig  and  branch  stickwork  and  log  veneers  of  the 
Adirondack  Rustic  style  with  basic  elements  of 
early  20th  century  wood  construction  such  as 
wide  eaves,  lattice  skirting,  and  exposed  rafters. 
Less  distinguished  camp  development  has  con¬ 
tinued  elsewhere  in  the  town  up  to  the  present. 

Only  a  few  recognizable  historic  buildings 
remain  in  each  of  the  three  19th  century  hamlets 
of  Hubbardton.  Its  historic  farms  are  widely  dis¬ 
persed,  yet  attest  to  the  perseverance  of  Vermont 
farmers.  Good  examples  of  20th  century  recrea¬ 
tional  camp  architecture  can  be  found  near  Echo 
Lake.  From  the  State-owned  Hubbardton  Bat¬ 
tlefield  to  the  buildings  built  for  early  residents 
and  later  tourists,  Hubbardton  retains  a  wide 
variety  of  interesting  historic  resources. 
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TOWN  OF  HUBBARDTON 

Sites  Listed  in  the  State  Register  of  Historic  Places 
(Numbers  correspond  to  Register  listing  that  follows.) 


SCALE 


SOURCE:  VT.  AGENCY  OF  TRANSPORTATION  GENERAL  HIGHWAY  MAP,  1979. 
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TOWN  OF 
HUBBARDTON 
Sites  Listed  in 
the  State  Register 
of  Historic  Places 
(For  locations 
see  town  map.) 

1  Store,  c.1810 
Gable  roof,  1  Vi  stories. 

2  Shop,  1824 

Stone,  gable  roof,  1  story. 

3  Store,  1849 

Greek  Revival  style,  gable 
roof,  2  XA  stories. 

Features:  paneled  corner 
pilasters,  Queen  Anne  porch, 
full  entablature. 

Related  barn. 

4  House,  c.1825 
Vernacular-Federal  style, 
Three-quarter  Georgian  plan. 
Features:  entry  entablature, 
kneewall  window,  Queen  Anne 
porch. 

5  (Farm) 

a.  House,  c.1870 
Gable  roof,  2  Vi  stories. 

Features:  Colonial  Revival  porch. 

b.  Barn,  c.1870 


c.  Barn,  c.1870 

d.  Milkhouse,  c.1915 

e.  Chicken  Coop,  c.1880 

f.  Granary,  c.1880 

g.  Barn,  c.1880 

h.  Shed,  c.1870 

i.  Outhouse,  c.1870 

6  Bradley  Farm 

a.  House,  c.1845 

Greek  Revival  style,  Georgian 
plan. 

Features:  sidelights,  transom, 
paneled  corner  pilasters,  kneewall 
window. 

b.  Cemetery,  c.1834 

c.  Barn,  c.1870 


Features:  wood  silo. 

d.  Barn,  c.1870 

e.  Shed,  c.1880 

f.  Barn,  c.1870 

g.  Outhouse,  c.1890 

h.  Corn  Crib,  c.1880 

i.  Shed,  c.1890 

j.  Shed,  c.1890 

k.  Chicken  Coop,  c.1910 

l.  Sugarhouse,  c.1920 

m.  Barn,  c.1860 

n.  School,  c.1870 
Gable  roof,  1  story. 


7  House,  c.1859 
Vernacular-Gothic  Revival 
style,  Classic  Cottage. 
Features:  Gothic  wall  dormer. 

8  House,  c.1830 
Vernacular-Greek  Revival 
style,  Georgian  plan. 

Features:  sidelights,  transom, 
kneewall  window. 

9  Camp,  c.1930 
Adirondack  Rustic  style,  gable 
roof,  2  V2  stories. 

Features:  rustic  work,  porch. 

10  Camp,  c.1930 
Adirondack  Rustic  style,  gable 
roof,  21/4  stories. 

Features:  rustic  work,  porch. 

11  Twin  Lakes  Camp 

a.  Camp,  c.1940 
Hip  roof,  1  story. 

b.  Camp,  c.1925 
Adirondack  Rustic  style,  log  ve¬ 
neer,  hip  roof,  1  story. 

Features:  rustic  work,  porch. 

c.  Camp,  c.1925 

Adirondack  Rustic  style,  hip  roof, 

2  stories. 

Features:  rustic  work,  cobblestone, 
distinctive  chimney. 

d.  Gazebo,  c.1925 
Adirondack  Rustic  style. 

Features:  rustic  work. 

e.  Camp,  c.1940 
Gable  roof,  1  story. 

f.  Camp,  c.1940 
Gable  roof,  1  story. 

g.  Camp,  c.1925 
Vernacular- Bungalow  style,  hip 
roof,  1  story. 

Features:  rafter  tails. 

h.  Camp,  c.1925 
Vernacular-Bungalow  style,  hip 
roof,  1  story. 

Features:  rafter  tails. 

i.  Camp,  c.1925 

Vernacular-Bungalow  style,  hip 
roof,  1  story. 

Features:  rafter  tails. 

j.  Camp,  c.1925 

Vernacular- Bungalow  style,  hip 
roof,  1  story. 

Features:  rafter  tails. 

k.  Camp,  c.1925 
Vernacular-Bungalow  style,  hip 
roof,  1  story. 

Features:  rafter  tails. 

l.  Camp,  c.1925 

Vernacular-Bungalow  style,  hip 
roof,  1  story. 

Features:  rafter  tails. 

m.  Camp,  c.1925 
Vernacular-Bungalow  style,  hip 
roof,  1  story. 

Features:  rafter  tails. 

n.  Camp,  c.1925 
Vernacular-Adirondack  Rustic 
style,  gable  roof,  1  story. 

Features:  rustic  work,  porch. 

o.  Camp,  c.1925 
Vernacular-Adirondack  Rustic 
style,  gable  roof,  2  stories. 
Features:  cobblestone,  rustic  work. 

p.  Recreational  Hall,  c.1930 


Features:  cobblestone,  rafter  tails. 


q.  Shed,  c.1930 

r.  Boathouse,  c.1940 
Gable  roof,  1  story. 

s.  Boathouse,  c.1925 
Adirondack  Rustic  style,  log  ve¬ 
neer,  hip  roof,  1  Vz  stories. 
Features:  cobblestone,  porch,  rus¬ 
tic  work. 

t.  Boathouse,  c.1940 
Hiproof,  IVi  stories. 

Features:  rafter  tails,  porch. 

12  House,  c.1815 
Classic  Cottage. 

Features:  transom. 

Related  granary,  barn. 

13  House,  c.1795 
Vernacular-Federal  style, 
Georgian  plan. 

Features:  massive  central 
chimney. 

Related  granary,  barn. 


14  Church,  1801/1854 


Vernacular-Greek  Revival 
style,  gable  roof,  1  Vi  stories. 
Features:  entry  entablature, 
transom,  peaked  lintelboards, 
entry  pilasters. 

Related  outhouse. 

15  House,  c.1800 
Vernacular- Federal  style, 

I -house,  hip  roof. 

Features:  massive  central 
chimney,  sidelights,  enriched 
cornice,  entry  entablature. 

16  House,  c.1865 
Georgian  plan. 

Features:  Italianate  porch. 
Related  garage,  barn. 

17  Hu  bbardton  Battlefield 
Features:  marble  memorial. 

18  House,  c.1805 

Federal  style,  Georgian  plan. 
Features:  entry  entablature, 
sidelights,  entry  pilasters,  en¬ 
riched  frieze. 

Related  barn. 

19  House,  c.1810 
Gable  roof,  V/2  stories. 
Features:  entry  pilasters. 
Related  barn. 

20  House,  c.1820 
Federal  style,  I-house. 
Features:  entry  entablature, 
sidelights,  enriched  cornice, 
gable  fan. 

Related  barn. 

21  Store,  c.1885 
Gable  roof,  2  V2  stories. 
Features:  Italianate  porch. 


22  School,  c.1860 
Greek  Revival  style,  gable 
roof,  V/2  stories. 

Features:  bank  of  windows. 

23  Rumsey  Farm 

a.  House,  c.1795 
Cape  Cod. 

Features:  massive  central  chimney. 

b.  Mobile  Home,  c.1950 

c.  Garage,  c.1930 

d.  Shed,  c.1880 

e.  Corn  Crib,  c.1860 

f.  Shop,  c.1940 

g.  Chicken  Coop,  c.1940 

h.  Milkhouse,  c.1910 

i.  Milkhouse,  c.1920 

j.  Barn,  c.1870 

k.  Barn,  c.1820 

l.  Barn,  c.1850 

m.  Barn,  c.1850 

n.  Shed,  c.1920 

o.  House,  c.1820 
Gable  roof,  1  Vi  stories. 


24  House,  c.1820 


Three-quarter  Georgian  plan. 


25  Church,  c.1925 
Gable  roof,  1  story. 
Features:  belfry,  finial, 
monumental  portico,  entry 
entablature. 
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STATE  HISTORIC  SITES 
RELATED  TO  THE 
REVOLUTIONARY  WAR 

The  Vermont  Division  for  Historic  Preservation 
owns  and  operates  three  historic  sites  related  to  the 
American  Revolutionary  War:  Mount  Independence, 
the  Hubbardton  Battlefield,  and  the  Bennington 
Battle  Monument. 

Mount  Independence,  located  in  Orwell  on  Lake 
Champlain  was  built  directly  opposite  Fort  Ticon- 
deroga,  New  York,  in  1776  as  part  of  the  American 
defenses  against  British  attack  from  Canada.  It  con¬ 
tained  a  stockaded  star  fort,  earthen  batteries,  a  hos¬ 
pital,  lookouts,  and  other  buildings.  A  floating  bridge 
was  constructed  in  the  winter  of  1776-77  to  span  the 
lake  and  join  both  forts.  On  July  6,  1777,  Americans 
at  Fort  Ticonderoga  led  by  Gen.  Arthur  St.  Clair 
withdrew  across  the  bridge  to  Mount  Independence 
and  then  Rutland  via  Hubbardton  in  the  face  of  Gen. 
John  Burgoyne’s  British  invasion  force.  In  November, 
after  Burgoyne’s  surrender  at  Saratoga,  the  British 
evacuated  Mount  Independence,  burning  all  that 
remained. 

Today  visitors  can  take  a  self-guided  tour  of  this 
historic  site  Wednesday  through  Sunday  from  mid 
May  to  mid  October. 

To  the  south  is  the  Hubbardton  Battlefield,  the  site 
of  the  only  battle  of  the  American  Revolution  fought 
on  Vermont  soil.  It  was  here  on  July  7,  1777,  that  a 
rear  guard  led  by  Col.  Seth  Warner  staved  off  British 
and  German  forces,  allowing  the  main  American 
army  under  St.  Clair  to  continue  its  southward 
retreat  from  Fort  Ticonderoga.  As  a  result  of  this 
action,  the  American  troops  were  saved  to  join  in  the 
decisive  victories  over  Burgoyne’s  troops  at  Ben¬ 
nington  in  August  and  at  Saratoga  in  October. 

The  site,  which  has  exhibits  and  a  diorama  of  the 
battle  by  Vermont  artist  Paul  V.  Winters  at  the  Visi¬ 
tors  Reception  Center,  is  open  from  late  May  to  mid 
October,  Wednesday  through  Sunday. 

Following  Burgoyne’s  defeat  at  Hubbardton,  he 
dispatched  a  detachment  of  troops  led  by  Lt.  Col. 
Friedrich  Baum  to  Bennington  on  August  16,  1777, 
to  capture  American  military  stores  at  the  arsenal 
there.  Gen.  John  Stark  and  his  army,  rather  than 
await  the  arrival  of  the  British  at  Bennington,  decided 
to  engage  them  at  Baum’s  encampment  about  five 
miles  northwest  of  Bennington  near  Walloomsac 
Heights,  New  York.  With  the  help  of  Colonel  Warner 
and  the  Green  Mountain  Boys  the  Americans  also 
repelled  a  British  relief  force  that  same  day  led  by  Lt. 
Col.  Heinrich  von  Breymann. 

The  events  of  this  battle  were  commemorated  by 
the  construction  of  a  306’  4 14”  stone  monolith,  dedi¬ 
cated  in  1891,  on  the  site  of  the  American  arsenal.  An 
elevator  ride  to  the  observation  level  in  the  monu¬ 
ment,  open  daily  to  the  public  from  April  1  to 
November  1,  offers  the  visitor  a  panoramic  view  of 
the  surrounding  countryside.  At  its  base  is  a  diorama 
by  Paul  Winters,  which  accurately  depicts  the  second 
engagement  action  of  the  battle. 

For  more  information  on  any  of  these  sites,  contact 
the  Vermont  Division  for  Historic  Preservation,  State 
Office  Building,  Montpelier,  Vermont  05602. 


Mount  Independence 


Hubbardton  Battle  Monument 


Bennington  Battle  Monument 
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Dominating  the  small  and  irregularly 

shaped  town  of  Ira  in  the  center  of  Rut¬ 
land  County  are  two  of  the  most  precipi¬ 
tous  peaks  of  the  Taconic  Range  —  Herrick  and 
Birdseye  mountains.  Because  the  rugged  terrain 
precluded  much  development,  the  earliest  farms 
were  started  in  stream  valleys  in  the  north  and 
south  of  town.  After  1790,  the  Rutland  to  Troy 
stage  route  (now  VT  Route  133)  followed  Ira 
Brook  through  the  town,  and  the  dispersed, 
linear  village  of  Ira  began  developing  along  it.  In 
the  following  decades,  a  number  of  new  farms 
and  small  mills  and  shops  were  successfully 
established  in  the  area.  The  businesses  declined 
after  the  railroads  bypassed  the  town  in  the 
1850s,  but  agricultural  activities  remain  impor¬ 
tant  to  this  day.  The  historic  architecture  of 
Ira  —  good  examples  of  simple,  vernacular 
buildings  — reflects  this  modest  economic  base. 

THE  TOWN  OF  IRA  was  officially  organized 
in  1779  and  by  1791  the  population  had  reached 
312,  climbing  to  its  peak  of  519  in  1810.  These 
early  settlers  cleared  farms  in  the  broken  Ira 
Brook  valley.  Many  of  their  dwellings  were  Cape 
Cod  types,  of  which  a  number  of  good  examples 
still  stand.  One  of  the  oldest  (23),  built  c.1790  on 
a  hilly  rise  near  one  of  the  heads  of  the  brook,  is 
distinguished  by  a  massive  central  chimney. 


The  only  village  in  sparsely  settled  Ira  grew  up  in  the  shadow 
of  the  Taconic  mountains  along  the  Rutland  to  Troy  stage  road. 
It  remains  much  as  it  was  in  the  19th  century  with  its  Cape 
Cod  dwellings  (including  18,  c.1825),  Greek  Revival  style 
Baptist  Church  (16,  1852),  one  room  school  (17,  c.1860) 
behind  the  church,  and  Federal  style  Town  Hall  (14,  c.1810). 

By  the  early  1800s,  the  village  of  Ira  began 
developing  along  the  stage  road  and  Ira  Brook. 
Among  the  Cape  Cod  type  houses  built  here  was 
one  (13,  c.1810)  in  which  the  town  post  office  was 
located  for  many  years.  Next  door,  at  the  inter¬ 
section  that  would  become  the  heart  of  the  vil¬ 
lage,  the  Baptists  (organized  in  1783)  erected  a 
simple  2  story  brick  Federal  style  building  (14, 
c.1810)  to  serve  as  their  church  and  school. 

Round  brick  arches  over  the  central  door  and 
first  floor  windows  enliven  the  otherwise  plain 
facade.  In  1852,  they  moved  across  the  road  into 
a  new  wood  frame  Greek  Revival  style  church 
(16)  designed  by  Nathan  Winn  of  nearby  Wal¬ 
lingford.  The  old  brick  building  then  became  the 
Town  Hall,  a  function  it  still  serves  today.  Previ¬ 
ously,  town  meetings  had  been  held  at  the  tavern 
(9)  established  in  1807  by  Capt.  Daniel  Graves  to 
accommodate  stage  road  travelers.  Another 
tavern  (25),  built  c.1815,  was  updated  in  the 
1840s  with  the  addition  of  an  impressive  Greek 
Revival  style  entryway,  its  paneled  door  framed 
by  delicately  paned  sidelights  and  transom,  and 
paneled  pilasters  enriched  with  palmettes.  A 
similar  but  less  elaborate  doorway  is  found  in  a 
farmhouse  (10,  c.1845)  up  the  road,  possibly 

Building  numbers  in  parenthesis  correspond  to  the  State  Register 
of  Historic  Places  listing  and  maps  that  follow  the  text. 
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This  house  (23,  c.  1 790)  was  one  of  the  first  of  many  Cape 
Cod  types  to  be  built  in  Ira.  Varnum  Carpenter  lived  here  in 
the  mid  19th  century,  operating  a  sawmill  on  the  brook  nearby. 


One  of  several  early  taverns  along  the  stage  road,  this  handsome 
house  (25,  c. 1815/c. 1845)  is  distinguished for  its  elegant 
carved  Federal  style  lintels  above  the  first  floor  windows  and 
later  Greek  Revival  style  doorway. 

built  for  Capt.  E.  C.  Fish,  descendant  of  an  early 
Ira  settler. 

Farming  and  small  industries  formed  the  eco¬ 
nomic  mainstay  of  19th  century  Ira.  Early  settler 
Joseph  Tower  not  only  farmed  but  also  worked  a 
lime  kiln  on  his  hillside  property,  the  limestone 
coming  from  the  base  of  Herrick  Mountain.  His 
handsome  late  Federal  style  farmhouse  (3)  on 
Tower  Hill,  one  of  only  two  brick  buildings  in 
town,  has  marble  lintels  (one  engraved  with  the 
date  of  construction  — 1835)  and  bricks  laid  in  an 
unusual  decorative  stepped  pattern  at  the  eaves. 
Later  owners  of  the  farm,  A.  E.  and  S.  W.  Day, 
produced  2,000  barrels  of  lime  a  year,  making 
this  one  of  the  most  important  industries  in 
town. 

SHEEP  FARMING  was  the  predominant 
agricultural  activity  in  town  from  the  mid-to-late 


Prominent  sheep  breeder  Lyman  W.  Fish  updated  his  home 
(12)  in  the  1870s  with  Italianate  style  porches  and  a  double 
front  door.  The  c.1815  construction  date  of  the  house  is,  how¬ 
ever,  still  evident  from  its  Georgian  plan,  the  delicate  dentils 
marking  the  cornice  line,  and  a  twelve-over-eight-pane 
window. 

19th  century,  and  most  remaining  farm 
buildings  date  from  this  period.  Silas  Gidding’s 
c.1850  farmhouse  (2a)  to  the  north  of  the  village 
is  a  good  example  of  a  Greek  Revival  style 
Classic  Cottage.  Lyman  W.  Fish,  a  town 
selectman  and  representative  to  the  state  legisla¬ 
ture,  was  a  prominent  Rutland  County  sheep- 
breeder.  Elaborate  Italianate  style  porches 
added  in  the  1870s  to  his  large  2  story  farmhouse 
(12,  c.1815)  reflect  his  status.  The  oldest  barn  on 
the  farm  has  his  initials,  “L.W.F.,”  in  the  pat¬ 
terned  slate  roof.  Other  barns  date  from  the 
early  1900s,  when  many  farms  in  Ira,  including 
the  one  (15)  established  by  his  grandfather, 
Preserved  Fish,  were  converted  from  sheep 
breeding  to  dairying. 

Since  that  time,  little  growth  has  taken  place 
in  Ira.  Although  the  sawmills  and  other  small 
enterprises  have  disappeared,  several  valley 
farms,  including  a  few  which  now  breed  horses, 
remain  in  operation.  Today  one  of  the  most 
sparsely  populated  towns  in  Rutland  County, 

Ira,  with  its  mountain  beauty  and  stock  of 
historic  buildings,  still  retains  much  of  its  19th 
century  character. 
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TOWN  OF  IRA 
Sites  Listed  in 
the  State  Register 
of  Historic  Places 
(For  locations 
see  town  map.) 

1  House,  1852 
Architect/builder:  Amos 
Speneer. 

Sidehall  plan,  VA  stories. 
Features:  bargeboard,  side¬ 
lights,  transom,  polychrome 
slate,  kneewall  window,  entry 
pilasters,  entry  pediment. 

2  Giddings  Farm 

a.  House,  c.1850 
Vernacular-Greek  Revival  style, 
Classic  Cottage. 

Features:  sidelights,  entry  entabla¬ 
ture,  full  entablature,  entry 
pilasters,  corner  pilasters. 

b.  Corn  Crib,  c.1870 

c.  Chicken  Coop,  c.1910 

d.  Carriage  Barn,  c.1910 

e.  Barn,  1915 
Features:  belfry. 


3  House,  1835 


Federal  style,  Georgian  plan, 
brick. 

Features:  sidelights,  decorative 
brickwork,  stone  lintels,  date 
inscription. 

Related  chicken  coop. 

Features:  cupola. 

4  House,  c.1860 
Cape  Cod. 

Related  barn,  stable. 

Features:  peaked  lintelboards. 

5  House,  1912 
Jerkinhead  roof,  VA  stories. 
Features:  porch. 

6  House,  c.1875 
Vernacular-Italianate  style, 
gable  roof,  2  stories. 

Features:  Italianate  porch,  tri¬ 
angular  arch  window,  marble. 
Related  carriage  barn. 

7  House,  c.1860 
Georgian  plan. 

Features:  distinctive  door. 

8  House,  c.1840 
Classic  Cottage. 

Features:  cornerblocks, 
transom. 

9  Tavern,  c.1807 
Georgian  plan. 

Features:  sidelights. 


10  House,  c.1845 

Greek  Revival  style,  Georgian 

plan. 

Features:  entry  entablature, 
corner  pilasters,  full  entabla¬ 
ture,  fretwork,  reveals,  side¬ 
lights,  transom,  gable  fan, 
kneewall  window,  distinctive 
lintelboards. 


17  School,  c.1860 
Gable  roof,  1 A  stories. 
Features:  bank  of  windows. 

18  House,  c.1825 
Cape  Cod. 

Related  barn,  barn,  shop. 

19  (Farm) 


11  House,  c.1820 
Classic  Cottage. 
Related  shed,  barn. 


12  Maplewood  Farm 

a.  House,  c.1815/c.1877 
Vernacular-Italianate  style, 
Georgian  plan. 

Features:  enriched  cornice,  distinc¬ 
tive  lintelboards,  Italianate  porch, 
marble. 

b.  Corn  Crib,  c.1910 
C.  Sugarhouse,  c.1900 
Features:  roof  monitor. 

d.  Barn,  c.1925 
Gambrel  roof. 

Features:  wood  silo. 

e.  Barn,  c.1910 

f.  Barn,  c.1880 

Features:  wood  silo,  name  inscrip¬ 
tion,  polychrome  slate. 


13  House,  c.1810 


Cape  Cod. 

Features:  transom. 
Related  carriage  barn. 
Features:  carriage  bays. 


a.  House,  c.1840 
Vernacular-Greek  Revival  style, 
Georgian  plan. 

Features:  sidelights,  entry  entabla¬ 
ture,  Bungalow  porch,  entry 
pilasters,  distinctive  chimney. 

b.  Barn,  c.1860 

c.  Corn  Crib,  c.1860 

d.  Barn,  c.1870 

20  House,  c.1845 

Greek  Revival  style,  Georgian 
plan. 

Features:  paneled  corner 
pilasters,  sidelights,  distinctive 
lintelboards,  full  entablature, 
Colonial  Revival  porch. 

Related  garage. 

21  House,  1842 

Greek  Revival  style,  sidehall 
plan,  2lA  stories. 

Features:  cornerblocks,  fret¬ 
work,  sidelights,  entry  entabla¬ 
ture,  paneled  entry  pilasters, 
Gable  fan,  paneled  corner 
pilasters,  entry  fan,  full  entab¬ 
lature. 

Related  barn. 

22  House,  c.1885 
Georgian  plan. 

Features:  fieldstone,  Queen 
Anne  porch. 

Related  garage. 


14  Church,  c.1810 
Federal  style,  Georgian  plan, 
brick  veneer. 

Features:  gable  fanlight, 
arched  wall  panels. 

15  Fish  Farm 

a.  House,  c.1865 
Georgian  plan. 

Features:  polychrome  slate, 
Italianate  porch. 

b.  Barn,  c.1890 

c.  Barn,  c.1920 
Features:  bank  of  windows. 


16  Church,  1852 


Architect/buildcr:  Nathan 
Winn. 

Greek  Revival  style,  gable 
roof,  VA  stories. 

Features:  paneled  corner 
pilasters,  ridge  tower,  entry  en¬ 
tablature,  paneled  entry 
pilasters,  Gable  fan,  poly¬ 
chrome  slate,  full  entablature, 
name  inscription. 


23  House,  c.1790 
Cape  Cod. 

Features:  transom,  distinctive 
chimney. 

24  House,  c.1860 
Vernacular-Gothic  Revival 
style,  Classic  Cottage. 
Features:  peaked  lintelboards, 
Gothic  wall  dormer. 


25  Inn,  C.1815/C.1845 


-  ^  - 


Greek  Revival  style,  Georgian 
plan. 

Features:  paneled  corner 
pilasters,  sidelights,  transom, 
entry  entablature,  paneled  en¬ 
try  pilasters,  fieldstone,  dis¬ 
tinctive  lintelboards,  fretwork, 
cornerblocks,  Greek  Revival 
porch. 

Related  barn. 

Features:  cupola. 

26  House,  c.1830 
Classic  Cottage. 

27  Barn,  c.1850 
Features:  hoist. 

Related  house. 

Features:  kneewall  window. 
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MENDON 


The  town  of  Mendon  is  situated  on  the 

western  slope  of  the  Green  Mountains  in 
the  shadows  of  Pico  and  Killington 
peaks.  Isolated  until  the  Rutland  to  Stockbridge 
turnpike  was  constructed  in  1805,  the  town  was 
ideally  suited  for  grazing,  and  for  a  time  wool 
growing  became  the  major  local  occupation. 
Where  the  road  to  Chittenden  met  the  turnpike, 
the  hamlet  of  Mendon  developed  as  the  town 
center.  From  1870  to  1890,  lumbering  and 
milling  dominated  town  life.  In  the  20th  century, 
services  for  highway  travel  and  ski  areas  have 
largely  overwhelmed  evidence  of  all  previous 
endeavors.  What  remains  of  the  historic 
architecture  of  Mendon  exists  primarily  along 
side  routes,  away  from  U.S.  Route  4. 

THE  CONDITIONS  OF  SETTLEMENT 
prescribed  in  Thomas  Chittenden’s  1781  grant 
for  Mendon  called  upon  settlers  to  cultivate  five 
acres  of  land  and  build  a  house  at  least  eighteen 
feet  square.  Lacking  an  adequate  road,  the  early 
population  eked  out  a  living  on  remote  hillsides 
until  the  turnpike  was  completed.  The  impact  of 
the  1805  turnpike  is  reflected  in  population 
figures  for  the  town  — 39  in  1800,  111  in  1810.  A 
former  farmhouse  (1)  located  in  the  northeast 
corner  of  town  typifies  development  along  the 
turnpike.  This  modest,  clapboarded  structure  of 


Although  the  rugged  terrain  limited  early  settlement  m 
Mendon,  a  small  village  gradually  developed  along  the  road  to 
Sherburne  Pass  (now  U.S.  Route  4)  at  its  intersection  with  a 
road  to  neighboring  Chittenden.  Reminders  of  this  history 
include  (left  to  right):  a  c.1820  structure  (7)  that  housed  a 
general  store,  the  1860  Union  Meeting  House  (8),  and  a 
c.1850  house  (9). 

c.1820  is  reported  to  be  one  of  the  oldest  houses 
remaining  in  Mendon. 

The  majority  of  historic  buildings  in  town 
date  from  the  second  quarter  of  the  19th  century 
when  sheep  raising  was  the  major  preoccupation 
of  Vermont  farmers.  Between  1820  and  1860, 
many  farms  (2,  3,  4,  5,  6,  12,  13,  14,  15,  16,  17) 
developed  along  the  western  edge  of  Mendon. 
Among  the  finest  of  the  resulting  structures  is  a 
farmhouse  (5)  built  about  1845  on  the  road  to 
Chittenden  for  the  Pike  family.  In  addition  to  its 
Greek  Revival  style  door  surround  and  paneled 
corner  pilasters,  this  house  exhibits  an  unusual 
construction  technique  — 1"  x  4"  boards  were 
stacked  to  form  the  walls  with  butt-end  joints  at 
the  corners. 

As  the  farming  community  grew,  a  modest 
town  center  evolved.  In  1841  a  post  office  for  the 
town  was  established  and  housed,  along  with  a 
general  store,  in  a  structure  (7,  c.1820)  still 
standing  along  U.S.  Route  4.  West  of  this 
building  is  the  Mendon  church  (8),  originally 
the  Methodist  Union  Evangelical  Meeting 
House.  Constructed  by  contractor  Ira  Ormsby 
in  1860  at  a  cost  of  about  one  thousand  dollars, 
this  plain  vernacular  structure  was  erected  with 
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This  house  (2),  located  in  the  northwest  corner  of  Mendon, 
was  one  of  a  number  of farmhouses  built  in  the  western  portion 
of  town  in  the  years  before  1860.  Dating  from  c.1830,  it  is  a 
good  example  of  an  early  Classic  Cottage.  Noteworthy  details 
include  the  kneewall  windows,  marble  block foundation,  and  a 
central  doorway  with  sidelights  and  a  simple  Federal  style 
entablature. 

funds  raised  by  a  women’s  group.  Among  the 
active  fundraisers  was  the  wife  of  Edward  Ripley, 
who  lived  in  a  remodeled  turnpike  tavern  (since 
demolished)  across  the  road.  Ripley  later 
became  a  famous  Civil  War  general. 

Mendon,  like  many  other  Green  Mountain 
towns,  developed  an  extensive  lumbering 
industry  in  the  second  half  of  the  19th  century. 

By  1884  four  major  milling  complexes  were 
operating,  with  one  producing  more  than  13,000 
feet  of  lumber  per  day.  By  1900,  however,  deple¬ 
tion  of  easily  accessible  timber  and  isolation 
from  shipping  routes  led  to  some  decline  in  the 
local  lumber  industry.  Population  figures  show  a 
large  drop,  from  570  in  1890  to  392  in  1900. 

AGRICULTURE  CONTINUED  to  be  impor¬ 
tant  in  the  town  well  into  the  20th  century.  In 
1908  local  farmers  organized  their  own  chapter 
of  the  Vermont  Grange,  the  Deermont  Grange. 
After  gathering  in  local  barns  and  elsewhere  for 
several  years,  the  membership  erected  a  meeting 
hall  (18,  c.1915),  which  remains  in  use  for  many 
community-wide  events. 

Many  tourists  traveled  through  Mendon  in 
the  late  19th  and  early  20th  centuries  to  take  the 
tortuous  Killington  Notch  wagon  road  to  a  hotel 
that  was  located  near  the  summit  of  Killington 
Peak.  A  number  of  farm  families  along  the  route 
earned  extra  income  by  offering  travelers  a  place 
to  stay.  As  the  automobile  became  popular  after 
1910  this  primitive  road  fell  into  disuse  by 


Constructed  c.1845,  this  house  (5)  is  a  typical  Classic  Cottage 
inform,  but  it  is  unusual  in  that  the  walls  are  built  of  stacked 
planks  of  wood.  The  central  door  is  framed  by  a  Greek  Revival 
style  surround  with  a  transom,  full-length  sidelights,  and 
paneled  pilasters  which  match  those  on  the  corners  of  the  house. 

tourists.  It  was  used  however  by  trucks,  which 
made  possible  the  harvesting  of  previously  inac¬ 
cessible  forests  for  timber.  Portable  sawmills 
operated  throughout  the  1920s  and  1930s  along 
the  North  Branch  of  the  Cold  River  and  Brewer’s 
and  Eddy  brooks,  and  nearby  farmers  boarded 
laborers  who  filled  the  rooms  formerly  taken  by 
tourists. 

With  the  establishment  and  paving  of  U.S. 
Route  4  in  the  1930s  and  the  growth  of  nearby 
Killington  and  related  ski  areas  since,  commer¬ 
cial  highway  development  has  come  to  dominate 
Mendon.  The  late  20th  century  buildings 
associated  with  this  commerce  differ  markedly 
from  the  farm  community  structures  of  the  19th 
century  and  high  speed  travel  along  U.S.  Route  4 
almost  makes  Mendon  a  “missed”  town.  A  short 
trip  off  the  highway,  however,  reveals  the  charm 
of  Mendon  — small,  hillside  farmhouses  scat¬ 
tered  in  a  beautiful  setting. 
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TOWN  OF  MENDON 
Sites  Listed 
in  the  State  Register 
of  Historic  Places 
(For  locations 
see  town  map.) 

1  House,  c.1820 
Classic  Cottage. 

2  House,  c.1830 
Classic  Cottage. 

Features:  sidelights,  kneewall 
windows. 


3  House,  c.1845 


Greek  Revival  style,  sidehall 
plan,  214  stories. 

Features:  entry  pilasters,  entry 
entablature,  kneewall  window. 
Related  barn. 


4  House,  c.1845 


Vernacular-Greek  Revival 
style,  Classic  Cottage. 
Features:  sidelights. 


5  House,  c.1845 

Greek  Revival  style,  Georgian 
plan. 

Features:  paneled  entry 
pilasters,  transom,  kneewall 
window,  paneled  corner 
pilasters,  entry  entablature. 
Related  garage. 

6  House,  c.1820/c.1850 
Cape  Cod. 

Related  barn. 

7  Store,  c.1820 
Gable  roof,  1  V2  stories. 
Features:  kneewall  windows. 

8  Church,  1860 
Gable  roof,  2  Vi  stories. 
Features:  belfry,  distinctive 
door. 

9  House,  c.1850 
Gable  roof,  2  Vi  stories. 
Features:  bay  window,  side¬ 
lights,  porch. 


10  House,  c.1855 
Gable  roof,  2  Vi  stories. 
Features:  round  arch  window, 
hood  moldings,  bay  window. 

11  House,  c.1910 
Vernacular-Colonial  Revival 
style,  gable  roof,  2  Vi  stories. 
Features:  Palladian  window, 
sidelights. 


12  House,  c.1840 


Greek  Revival  style,  Classic 
Cottage. 

Features:  entry  pilasters,  entry 
entablature,  sidelights. 

13  House,  c.1850 
Classic  Cottage. 

14  House,  c.1855 
Gable  roof,  2  J4  stories. 

15  House,  c.1860 

Greek  Revival  style,  sidehall 
plan,  lj/2  stories. 

Features:  entry  pilasters,  entry 
entablature,  sidelights,  full  en¬ 
tablature,  corner  pilasters. 

16  House,  c.1840 

Greek  Revival  style,  Classic 
Cottage. 

Features:  entry  entablature, 
kneewall  window. 

17  House,  c.1860 
Gable  roof,  2  stories. 

Related  barn. 

18  Grange  Hall,  c.1915 
Wood  shingle,  jerkinhead  roof, 
2{/i  stories. 

Features:  historic  sign, 
beltcourse. 

19  House,  c.1930 
Stone,  gable  roof,  2  stories. 
Features:  corner  tower,  round 
arch  windows,  cobblestone. 

20  Barracks,  c.1935 
Gable  roof,  1  story. 

Features:  rusticwork. 

Related  camp  structure,  camp 
structure,  camp  structure. 
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MIDDLETOWN 

SPRINGS 

In  1784  the  Vermont  legislature  granted  the 
petition  of  residents  in  the  adjoining  four 
corners  of  Poultney,  Ira,  Tinmouth,  and 
Wells  to  form  a  new  town,  Middletown.  This 
area,  the  upper  valley  of  the  Poultney  River  and 
its  tributaries,  was  encircled  by  rough  terrain 
that  made  travel  for  local  farmers  to  surrounding 
towns  difficult.  During  the  next  decade  a  milling 
hamlet  developed  on  the  river  at  Burnham’s 
Hollow.  Further  upstream  was  the  village  of 
Middletown,  which  became  the  town  center.  A 
remote  farming  community  in  the  first  half  of 
the  19th  century,  the  village  grew  rapidly  after 
the  founding  in  1857  of  a  horse-powered 
machinery  manufactory  there.  Rediscovery  in 
1868  of  local  mineral  springs  led  to  the  building 
of  a  resort  hotel  in  the  village  and  inspired  a 
change  in  the  name  of  the  town  and  the  village  to 
Middletown  Springs  in  1885.  As  the  village 
prospered  between  1860  and  1900,  the  farmers 
in  town  tended  dairy  cattle  and  raised  animal 
stock.  Today  early  19th  century  farmhouses  dot 
the  stream  valleys  and  a  variety  of  pre-1850 
homes  and  grand  Italianate  style  structures 
remain  in  the  village  as  reminders  of  the  growth 
and  wealth  of  Middletown  Springs. 

IN  1  HE  1780s  Middletown  became  well- 
populated  as  settlers  moved  up  the  Poultney 


This  large Jann,  owned  for  many  years  by  the  Copeland 
family,  marks  the  eastern  edge  of  Middletown  Springs  village 
The  Cape  Cod  type  farmhouse  (A16,  c.1800)  was  remodeled 
in  the  Greek  Revival  style  in  the  1840s.  Henry  Copeland,  who 
became  a  successful  New  York  City  banker,  added  the  immense 
and  stylish  bam  with  two  cupolas  around  1910. 

River  valley;  699  residents  were  recorded  in  the 
1791  census.  Recognizing  the  need  of  this 
growing  community  for  milling  services,  John 
Burnham  moved  in  1791  from  a  farm  (site  of  21) 
on  South  Brook  to  an  area  with  good  waterpower 
on  the  Poultney  River.  Soon  his  mills  there  were 
producing  lumber,  flour,  and  linseed  oil,  while 
he  resided  in  one  of  the  first  frame  houses  (2a, 
rear  ell,  c.1791,  additions  c.1800  and  c.1850)  in 
town.  Slightly  later  homes,  such  as  one  (26, 
c.1795)  built  for  Benjamin  Coy  and  one  (la, 
c.1800)  on  the  road  to  Poultney,  were  yet  larger 
and  more  substantial. 

Burnham  had  a  reputation  as  a  radical 
Republican  and  freethinker  in  the  mold  of  Ethan 
Allen,  and  Middletown  generally  was  consid¬ 
ered  a  nest  of  infidels  by  visiting  clergy  prior  to 
1800.  Local  Baptists  and  Congregationalists 
joined  forces  in  1796  to  build  a  church  (All)  in 
1796  on  the  village  green  (moved  and  remodeled 
in  1860),  while  an  excommunicated  Congrega¬ 
tionalism  Nathaniel  Wood,  formed  his  own 
society  with  almost  as  many  members  as  both 
traditional  groups  combined.  In  1799  Wood 
became  involved  with  a  known  counterfeiter 
named  Winchell,  and  soon  members  of  Wood’s 
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This  2  story  house  (26),  one  of  the  oldest  still  standing  in 
town,  was  built  in  the  1 790s  for  Benjamin  Coy.  A  fluted 
molding  with  center  and  corner  blocks  surrounds  the  door  and 
sidelights.  A  nearby  brook  and  mountain  take  their  names  from 
the  Coy  family,  who  later  raised  sheep  on  their  hillside farms. 

congregation,  guided  by  divining  rods,  were  dig¬ 
ging  up  the  woods  in  search  of  “holy  treasure” 
(presumably  to  be  created  by  Winchell).  Wood’s 
“church”  disbanded  when  a  prophesied  earth¬ 
quake  failed  to  occur,  fortunately  leaving  one  of 
the  group’s  meeting  places,  the  home  of  Ephraim 
Wood  (23a,  c.1795),  still  standing.  However, 
crockery  placed  on  the  floor  in  Jacob  Wood’s 
house  (A15,  c.1795)  in  anticipation  of  the  quake 
was  smashed  by  a  village  hatter  who  thought 
“the  earthquake  hadn’t  ought  to  go  for  nothing.” 
Local  clergy  were  much  relieved  in  1801  when 
the  Wood  family  moved  to  New  \brk  State  and 
many  of  the  “infldels”  were  claimed  in  a  religious 
revival,  considered  the  beginning  of  the  Second 
Great  Awakening  in  Vermont. 

Middletown  reached  its  population  peak  of 
1,207  in  1810,  but  the  devastating  Great  Flood  of 
1811  soon  initiated  a  period  of  gradual  popula¬ 
tion  decline.  The  flood  washed  away  two  homes 
in  the  village  and  all  but  one  mill  in  the  town. 
After  the  flood,  an  epidemic  of  spotted  fever  held 
sway  for  two  years,  filling  the  village  cemetery 
(A54).  After  the  death  and  burial  in  1813  of  both 
his  uncle  and  his  father,  “General”  Jonas  Clark, 
Jr.,  donated  more  land  for  the  cemetery.  Jonas 
and  his  brother  Enos,  trained  as  masons,  then 
built  a  magnificent,  brick  Federal  style  home 
(A74,  1814)  nearby.  With  its  twin  end-chimneys 
and  marble-capped  parapet  walls,  the  Georgian 
plan  house  stands  on  a  slight  rise  overlooking 
both  the  cemetery  and  the  village  green.  Jonas 


Standing  side  by  side  on  West  Street  are  two  of  the  most 
elaborate  houses  built  in  the  village  by  the  mid  1800s.  The 
Federal  style  home  (A74,  1814)  of  Jonas  Clark,  Jr.,  a  mason 
and  later  lawyer  and  States  Attorney  in  Rutland  County,  is  the 
only  brick  building  in  town,  and  is  distinguished  by  parapet 
end  walls  and  marble  trim.  William  Norton’s  house  (A  73, 
c.1840)  with  handsome,  jlushboard-sided  walls  is  an  out¬ 
standing  example  of  the  Greek  Revival  style. 

subsequently  became  States  Attorney  in  Rut¬ 
land,  serving  for  sixteen  years,  and  was  a  leading 
citizen  of  the  town. 

Although  sheep  farming  was  not  as  popular  in 
Middletown  as  it  was  elsewhere  in  the  county 
during  the  second  quarter  of  the  19th  century, 
sheep  did  outnumber  residents  6,636  to  1,057  in 
1840.  Farms  also  produced  significant  amounts 
of  potatoes,  oats,  and  corn.  During  this  period 
new  houses  were  built  and  older  ones  remodeled 
in  the  Greek  Revival  style.  Typical  stylistic  ele¬ 
ments  such  as  paneled  pilasters  and  a  full  entab¬ 
lature  frame  both  the  mass  and  entry  of  one 
c.1845  farmhouse  (28),  while  peaked  lintelboards 
highlight  the  windows  and  entry  of  another, 
slightly  later  farmhouse  (8,  c.1850).  In  the  village 
a  more  stately  example  of  this  style  can  be  seen 
in  the  house  (A73)  built  c.1840  for  William  F. 
Norton  with  gable  pediments,  bold  pilasters  and 
entablature,  an  entry  portico,  and  matching 
yard  fence. 

ALBERT  W.  GRAY,  a  successful  millwright 
living  in  Middletown  village,  patented  his  first 
horsepower  (treadmill)  machine  as  early  as  1844, 
but  it  was  not  until  1857  that  he  began  to 
manufacture  the  machines,  which  were  used  to 
mechanize  farm  chores  such  as  threshing  and 
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This  fanciful  springhouse  ( 13a ),  located  in  a  wooded  park 
near  the  site  of  the  1871  Montvert  Hotel,  stands  over  the 
mineral  springs  that  made  Middletown  a  popular  late  19th 
century  resort.  The  marble  slab  surrounding  the  springs  dates 
from  the  1880s,  while  the  springhouse  itself  is  a  reconstruction 
built  in  1971  by  the  Middletown  Springs  Historical  Society. 

churning  butter.  Located  on  the  west  side  of 
South  Street  just  north  of  the  Poultney  River, 

A.  W,  Gray  &  Sons  (later  A.  W.  Gray’s  Sons) 
soon  became  the  major  employer  in  the  village 
and  remained  so  until  after  1900.  Workers  at  the 
plant  lived  in  homes  they  already  owned,  like  the 
Classic  Cottage  (A80,  c.1850)  of  seasonally 
employed  carpenter  and  wagon  maker  Charles 
McClure,  or  in  one  of  the  modest,  1  Vi  story 
sidehall  plan  homes  (A40,  A42,  A42a,  A43) 
built  c.1870  at  the  south  end  of  the  village,  Gray 
himself  lived  across  the  river  from  his  business  in 
a  modest  house  (A45)  that  he  built  in  1852  and 
enlarged  and  remodeled  in  the  Italianate  style 
about  1875. 

In  surveying  the  damage  to  his  manufactory 
and  mills  after  a  spring  flood  in  1868,  Gray 
rediscovered  some  mineral  springs  that  had  been 
buried  in  the  1811  flood.  Gray  and  his  sons, 
Leonidas  and  Albert  Y.,  then  became  active  in 
promoting  the  springs  and  bottling  the  spring 
water  for  sale.  In  1869  the  sons  became  major 
stockholders  in  the  Montvert  Hotel  Company, 
formed  for  the  purpose  of  constructing  a  large 
resort  hotel.  Completed  in  1871  at  a  cost  of 
$100,000,  the  3/i  story  hotel  dominated  the  vil¬ 
lage  from  a  hill  near  the  springs  east  of  the  Gray 
manufactory.  Among  its  many  support 
buildings  was  a  livery  stable  (13c,  1871)  with  a 
decorated  ventilator,  a  smaller  and  less  ornate 
version  of  the  belvedere  that  provided  patrons 
with  a  view  from  the  top  of  the  hotel. 

Montvert  Avenue  was  laid  out  from  South 
Street  east  to  serve  the  hotel,  and  in  1872  A.  Y. 
Gray  had  an  imposing  house  (A35)  built  on 
South  Street  facing  the  avenue.  With  paired  eave 
brackets,  corbelled  chimneys,  decorative 
window  surrounds,  an  entry  transom  with 
A.  Y.’s  initials  in  etched  glass,  and  other 
elaborate  details,  this  house  introduced  the 
ostentatious  Italianate  style  to  the  vocabulary  of 
domestic  building  in  the  village.  Not  long  after¬ 
ward  A.  W.  Gray  remodeled  his  home  (A45) 


One  of  several  high  style  Italianate  houses  in  the  village,  this 
home  (A  12,  c.1880)  overlooking  the  green  was  owned  by 
Moses  E.  Vail,  a  retired  dealer  in  dry  goods  and  1 'all  kinds  of 
country  produce." Although  it  has  been  altered  by  the  addition 
of  modem  siding  it  retains  elaborate  porches,  brackets  and  an 
enriched  cornice  under  the  eaves,  and  crowning  the  rooftop  a 
filigree  metal  cresting. 


with  similar  decorative  trim,  and  Leonidas  Gray 
had  his  stylish  house  (A46)  built  next  to  his 
father’s.  A  boxy,  hip-roofed  structure  with 
Italianate  style  details  yet  more  exuberant, 
including  an  ornate  belvedere  and  an  elaborate 
full-front  porch,  Leonidas’s  home  purportedly 
became  the  model  for  two  other  fashionable 
homes  in  the  village.  A  house  (A12)  built  c.1880 
on  the  green  for  village  merchant  Moses  E.  Vail 
and  one  (A78)  built  c.1885  for  native-born 
summer  resident  Henry  Copeland  do  share  the 
general  massing,  hip  roof,  full-front  porch,  and 
cornice  brackets  of  Leonidas’s  home. 

As  the  resort  grew  in  popularity,  wealthy  indi¬ 
viduals  from  as  far  away  as  Washington,  D.  C., 
traveled  to  the  Montvert,  lured  by  advertise¬ 
ments  claiming  that  the  healing  waters  of  the 
Middletown  springs  would  relieve  everything 
from  liver  and  kidney  ailments  to  hay  fever, 
chills,  dyspepsia,  and  rheumatism.  Perhaps  due 
to  the  health-conscious  seasonal  population, 
several  doctors  moved  to  the  village,  three  of 
whom  built  Italianate  style  houses  (A8,  c.1880; 
A33,  c.1885;  A55,  c.1875).  Dr.  Strobcll’s  home 
(A8),  decorated  with  an  enriched  eavesline  cor¬ 
nice  and  Eastlakc  ornament  not  unlike  elements 
on  the  Vail  (A12)  and  Copeland  (A78)  homes, 
included  an  office  that  patients  could  enter 
through  an  Italianate  style  side  door.  In  1885,  to 
recognize  and  promote  the  fame  of  the  health 
resort,  the  town  and  village  were  renamed 
Middletown  Springs. 

While  the  village  flourished  with  the  Mont¬ 
vert  Hotel  and  the  Gray  horse-powered  machine 
manufactory,  the  farmers  in  town  largely 
devoted  themselves  to  dairying.  The  need  to 
locally  process  the  milk  produced  led  to  small- 
scale  operations  such  as  a  cheese  factory  in  a 
farmhouse  ell  (added  to  8)  and  the  creamery  in 
the  rear  of  Marshall  Brown’s  house  (22,  1878),  a 
vernacular  version  of  the  Italianate  style  hip- 
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About  1890 John  Emery  Buxton  established  this  creamery 
(I5e)  as  part  of  a  large  modern  dairy  operation  on  land  his 
father  settled  in  1815.  A  handsome  bam  (I5d)  to  the  rear  dates 
from  the  same  period.  Buxton  also  bred  horses  and  had  an 
apple  orchard  that  in  1927  was  the  largest  in  Vermont  with 
over  18, 000  trees.  The  creamery  has  recently  been  converted  to 
residential  use. 

roofed  homes  in  the  village.  John  Emery  Buxton 
had  perhaps  the  largest  dairy  operation  (15, 
c.1890)  with  a  sunburst  and  shingle  decorated 
bank  barn  and  a  separate  creamery  building  that 
likely  processed  milk  from  many  farms  nearby. 
Further  to  the  west,  in  Burnham’s  Hollow, 
Augustus  Barker  had  an  imposing  horse  barn  (4) 
erected  in  1885  where  he  and  later  the  Buxton 
family  bred  horses. 

AT  THE  TURN  OF  THE  CENTURY  busi¬ 
ness  at  the  Montvert  resort  declined  as  mineral 
springs  resorts  generally  were  replaced  in  public 
favor  by  purely  recreational  resorts  and  private 
summer  homes.  A  bowling  alley  (13b,  c.1895) 
built  for  the  Montvert  failed  to  stem  its  decline. 
In  1906  the  hotel  was  auctioned,  dismantled, 
and  its  lumber  reused  in  other  structures.  Some 
of  the  lumber  was  likely  used  in  the  Colonial 
Revival  style  summer  home  (A34)  built  in  1906 
near  the  site  of  the  hotel  for  Brainard  Avery, 

A.  Y.  Gray’s  son-in-law.  The  bowling  alley  (13b) 
was  sectioned  and  made  over  into  a  Bungalow 
home  for  Avery’s  father. 

Although  after  1890  Middletown  Springs 
began  another  prolonged  decline  in  population, 
in  part  due  to  the  decline  of  the  resort,  a  stable 
community  remained.  The  Middletown  Springs 
Elementary  School  (12),  built  in  1904  in  the 
Neo-Classical  Revival  style,  demonstrates  the 
civic  pride  and  concern  for  education  that  car¬ 
ried  residents  into  the  20th  century.  Summer 
residents  like  Brainard  Avery  and  Henry 
Copeland  also  contributed  to  village  life; 
Copeland  had  an  enormous  dairy  barn  (A16a) 
built  about  1910  on  his  family  homestead. 

Despite  some  attempts  to  compete  in  the  new 


In  1906  Brainard  Avery,  a  New  York  City  lawyer,  commis¬ 
sioned  the  architectural  firm  of  Murphy  and  Dana  to  construct 
this  gambrel-roofed,  Colonial  Revival  style  summer  house 
(. A34 )  next  to  the  home  of  his  father-in-law,  A.  Y.  Gray.  That 
same  year,  when  the  Montvert  Hotel  was  being  dismantled,  he 
used  sections  of  the  c.1895  bowling  alley  to  build  an  attractive 
bungalow  (13b) for  his  father,  W.  H.  H.  Avery,  a  Baptist 
minister. 

world  of  gasoline-powered  farm  machines,  A.  W. 
Gray’s  Sons  closed  its  doors  in  1917.  In  1940  it 
was  replaced  by  the  pressed  concrete  block  Rut¬ 
land  County  Creamery  (A49),  an  indication  that 
despite  reverses  in  the  resort  trade  and  industry, 
the  farms  in  town  remained  productive. 

Floods  and  fire  have  claimed  many  of  the 
commercial  and  industrial  landmarks  of  Middle- 
town  Springs,  but  untouched  by  the  railroad  and 
major  automobile  traffic,  the  town  retains  a 
wealth  of  historic  residences.  The  active  Middle- 
town  Springs  Historical  Society  has  recon¬ 
structed  a  19th  century  springhouse  at  the  site  of 
the  mineral  springs  and  maintains  other  sites  in 
the  village.  The  village,  a  historic  district  listed 
in  the  State  Register  of  Historic  Places,  is  listed 
almost  in  its  entirety  in  the  National  Register  of 
Historic  Places.  This  peaceful  crossroads,  with 
its  green  faced  by  the  Federal  style  Clark  House, 
the  remodeled  church  of  1796,  and  the  Italianate 
mansion  of  Moses  Vail,  richly  deserves  this  dis¬ 
tinction.  No  less  notable  are  the  early  Cape  Cod 
type  and  Federal  style  farmhouses  scattered 
along  the  tributaries  of  the  Poultney  River.  An 
unspoiled  hill  town  set  amongst  the  rugged 
Taconic  Range,  Middletown  Springs  continues 
to  move  in  a  rhythm  of  life  in  harmony  with  its 
historic  past. 
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TOWN  OF  MIDDLETOWN  SPRINGS  MAP 

Sites  Listed  in  the  State  Register  of  Historic  Places 
(Numbers  correspond  to  Register  listings  that  follow. 

For  A  see  historic  district  map.) 
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SOURCE:  VT.  AGENCY  OF  TRANSPORTATION  GENERAL  HIGHWAY  MAP,  1979. 
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TOWN  OF 
MIDDLETOWN 
SPRINGS 
Sites  listed  in 
the  State  Register 
of  Historic  Places 
(For  locations 
see  town  and 
historic  district 
maps.) 

1  (Farm) 

a  House,  c.1800 

Federal  style,  Georgian  plan 

Features,  sidelights 

b.  Milkhousc,  1955 
c  Barn,  c.1920 

d.  Chicken  Coop,  •  1920 

c.  Shop,  c.1920 

f.  Sugarhou.se,  r.!940 

2  (Farm) 

a.  House,  c.  1800/c  1850 
Vcrnacular-Greek  Revival  style. 
sidehaJI  plan.  2  '/j  stories. 

Features  sidelights,  paneled  entry 
pilasters,  entry  entablature,  re¬ 
veals.  gable  fan. 

b.  Barn,  c.1870 

c.  Garage.  (  .1910 

d.  Barn,  c.1900 

e  Chicken  Coop,  t  .1890 

3  Bridge.  1900 
Pony  truss. 

Features:  Warren  truss. 

4  House,  1850 
Vcrnacular-Grcck  Revival 
style,  Georgian  plan. 

Features:  sidelights,  Gothic 
Revival  porch. 

Relaled  barn. 

5  Bridge,  1906 
Pony  truss. 

Features:  Warren  truss. 

6  (Farm) 

a.  House,  c  1880 
Vcrnacular-Italianate  style,  hip 
roof,  2 Me  stories 

Features:  triangular  arch  window. 
Italianatr  porch,  full  entablature 

b.  Shed,  c.1875 
c  Bam,  c.  1890 

d.  Barn,  c.l96l 
e  Silo,  c-1920 

7  House,  c.1850 

Greek  Revival  style.  Classic 
Cottage. 

Features,  paneled  corner 
pilasters,  sidelights. 

8  House,  c.1850 
Vcrnacular-Greek  Revival 
style.  Classic  Cottage. 
Features:  peaked  limelboards, 
sidelights,  kncewall  window, 
entry  pilasters,  paneled  entry 
pilasters. 

Related  barn 

9  House,  r.1795 
Cape  Cod. 

Features:  transom,  kncewall 
window. 

Related  barn. 

10  House.  c.1840/c.I900 
Gable  roof,  I  '/$  stories. 
Features:  Colonial  Rev  ival 
porch. 


11  House,  c.1850 
Vcrnacular-Grcc  k  Revival 
style,  Classic  Cottage. 
Features:  kneewall  window', 
sidelights. 


12  School,  1904 


Neo-Classical  Revival  style, 
hip  roof,  2  stories. 

Features:  full  entablature, 
quoins,  belfry',  clock,  entry 
fanlight,  wall  pilasters,  en¬ 
riched  cornice,  date  inscrip¬ 
tion,  round  window,  keystones. 

13  Mont  vert  Resort 

a.  Spnnghouse.  1971 
Neo-Quern  Anne  style. 

Features:  marble. 

b.  House,  1906 

Bungalow  style,  wood  shingle,  hip 
roof.  1  story. 

Features:  rafter  tails,  distinctive 
dormer,  sidelights,  transom,  dis¬ 
tinctive  chimney,  bay  window 

c.  Stable.  1871 
Features:  cupola. 

14  House,  c.1890 
Vcmacular-I  lalianatc-Quecn 
Anne  style,  2  stories. 

Features:  iron  cresting,  en¬ 
riched  frieze,  distinctive  chim¬ 
ney,  Queen  Anne  window, 
cornice  brackets.  Queen  Anne 
porch. 

15  (Farm) 

a.  Barn,  c.1910 

b.  Silo,  c.1920 

c.  Barn,  c.1880 
d  Barn,  c.1890 
Features;  applied  woodwork 

e.  Creamery,  c.1890 
Gable  roof,  2  stone*. 

16  House,  c.1920 
Bungalow'  style,  wood  shingle, 
gable  roof,  1  story. 

Features:  rafter  tails,  cobble¬ 
stone,  distinctive  chimney, 
porch. 

Related  garage. 

17  House,  c.1800 
Cape  Cod. 

18  House,  c.1800 

m 


Cape  Cod. 
Features:  sidelights 


19  House,  c.  1810 
Georgian  plan 

20  House,  c.1810 
Vcrnacular-Greek  Revival 
style,  gable  roof,  2Vj  stories. 
Features:  sidelights,  entry  en¬ 
tablature,  paneled  entry 
pilasters. 

Related  barn 

21  (Farm) 

a.  House,  c.1810 
Vernacular-Federal  style,  gable 
roof,  2  stories. 

Features:  sidelights,  transom 
b  Barn,  c  1870 

c.  Barn,  c.1880 


d.  Barn,  c.1890 

e.  Barn,  c.1880 
I  Bam.  c.1880 


22  House,  1878 
Vernacular-ltalianatc  style, 
hip  roof,  2  stories. 

Features:  shinglcwork,  door 
hood. 

Related  barn,  bank  barn, 
chicken  coop. 

23  (Farm) 

a.  House,  c.1795 
Cape  Cod. 

Features:  sidelights,  entry  pilasters, 
entry  entablature. 

b.  Chicken  Coop,  c  1885 
<  Barn,  c.1870 
Features:  cupola. 

24  House,  C.1820/C.1845 
Vemacular-Greek  Revival 
style,  sidehall  plan,  2K  stories. 
Features:  sidelights,  entry 
pilasters,  entry  entablature, 
gable  window. 

25  House,  c  1830 
Federal  style,  gable  roof. 

IK  stories. 

Features:  sidelights,  entry  fan, 
entry  pilasters,  Palladian 
window. 

26  House,  c.1795 

Federal  style,  Georgian  plan. 
Features:  sidelights,  bay  win¬ 
dow,  entry  pilasters,  entry  en¬ 
tablature. 

27  (Farm) 

a  House,  c.1815 
Cape  Cod. 
b.  Barn,  C.1B85 


r  Barn,  c.1880 
d.  Shed,  c.1972 
c.  Shed,  c.1900 
i  Sugarhou.se,  1975 
g  Barn,  c.1965 


28  House,  c.1845 

Greek  Revival  style,  Classic 
Cottage. 

Features:  sidelights,  entry  en¬ 
tablature,  paneled  corner 
pilasters,  paneled  entry 
pilasters,  full  entablature, 
reveals. 

Related  barn. 

29  (Farm) 

a  House,  c.  1840 

Greek  Revival  style,  gable  roof, 

1 14  stories. 

Features:  kncewall  window,  side¬ 
lights,  entry  entablature 

b.  Barn,  c.1890 
Board  and  batten. 

c.  Barn,  c.1920 

d.  Barn,  c  1885 

e.  Barn,  c.1880 

30  House,  c.1830 

Georgian  plan. 

Features:  sidelights,  porch 

31  House,  c.1845 
Georgian  plan 
Features:  door  hood,  side¬ 
lights. 
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MIDDLETOWN  SPRINGS 
HISTORIC  DISTRICT 

Listed  in  part  in  the  National  Register  of  Historic  Places 

The  crossroads  village  of  Middletown  Springs,  a  popular 
mineral  springs  resort  in  the  late  1800s,  is  located  on  a  gentle 
slope  near  the  center  of  town.  Lining  its  tree-shaded  streets  and 
historic  green  is  a  rich  collection  of  buildings  dating  from  the 
late  1 700s  to  the  early  1 900s. 


East  Street  (A  13,  c.1890;  A14,  c.1890) 
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A  MIDDLETOWN  SPRINGS  VILLAGE 
HISTORIC  DISTRICT  MAP 

Listed  in  part  in  the  National  Register  of  Historic  Places 
(Numbers  correspond  to  Register  listing  that  follows.) 
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SOURCE:  VT.  MAPPING  PROGRAM  ORTHOPHOTOS,  1975. 
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MIDDLETOWN 
SPRINGS  VILLAGE 
HISTORIC  DISTRICT 

Listed  in  part  in 
the  National  Register 
of  Historic  Places 

A1  House,  c.1840 
Greek  Revival  style,  Three- 
quarter  Classic  Cottage. 
Features:  full  entablature, 
paneled  corner  pilasters, 
porch,  sidelights,  paneled 
entry  pilasters. 

Ala  Barn,  c.1845 


All  Church,  1796/1860 
Greek  Revival  style,  gable 
roof,  2  stories. 

Features:  peaked  lintelboards, 
full  entablature,  paneled  wall 
pilasters,  flushboard  siding, 
ridge  tower,  belfry,  spire, 
paneled  corner  pilasters. 

A12  House,  c.1880 
Italianate  style,  hip  roof, 

2  stories. 

Features:  iron  cresting,  cornice 
brackets,  enriched  frieze,  en¬ 
riched  cornice,  round  window, 
Italianate  porch,  hood 
moldings. 


A24  Store,  c.1935 
Non-contributing  due  to  alter¬ 
ations. 

A25  Gas  Station,  c.1955 
Non-contributing  due  to  age. 

A25a  Garage,  c.1920 
Non-contributing  due  to  alter¬ 
ations. 

A26  House,  c.1840 
Classic  Cottage. 

A27  House,  c.1785/c.1840 
Cape  Cod. 

Features:  sidelights. 


A2  House,  1850 
Classic  Cottage. 

Features:  peaked  entry  lintel. 

A2a  Barn,  c.1880 

A3  House,  c.1910 
Gable  roof,  1 14  stories. 
Features:  Queen  Anne  porch. 

A4  House,  c.1830 
Classic  Cottage. 

Features:  sidelights. 


A13  Store,  c.1890 
Gable  roof,  2 14  stories. 
Features:  shinglework,  Queen 
Anne  porch. 

A14  House,  c.1890 
Vernacular-Italianate  style, 

2  stories. 

Features:  cornice  brackets,  en¬ 
riched  frieze,  Queen  Anne 
porch. 

A15  House,  c.1795 
Gable  roof,  1  story. 


A 5  House,  c.1895 


Gable  roof,  214  stories. 
Features:  bay  window,  Colo¬ 
nial  Revival  porch,  cornice 
brackets. 


A5a  Carriage  Barn,  c.1895 

A6  House,  c.1830 
Classic  Cottage. 

A 7  Parsonage,  c.1865 
Gable  roof,  214  stories. 


A15a  Mobile  Home,  c.1980 
Non-contributing  due  to  age. 

A16  House,  c.1800/c.1840 
Greek  Revival  style,  Cape 
Cod. 

Features:  corner  pilasters, 
sidelights,  paneled  entry 
pilasters,  entry  entablature, 
Italianate  porch. 

A16a  Barn,  c.1910 
Features:  cupola,  distinctive 
door. 

A16b  Barn,  c.1865 
Features:  cupola,  transom. 

A16c  Barn,  c.1880 

Features:  cupola. 

A17  House,  c.1850 
Classic  Cottage. 

Features:  Italianate  porch. 


A28  House,  c.1820 
Cape  Cod. 

Features:  door  hood. 

A29  House,  c.1810 
Gable  roof,  114  stories. 

A30  House,  c.1870 
Gable  roof,  1 14  stories. 
Features:  peaked  lintelboards. 

A30a  Garage,  c.1920 

A31  Carriage  Barn,  c.1870 
Non-contributing  due  to  alter¬ 
ations. 

A3  2  House,  c.1885 
Gable  roof,  2 14  stories. 
Features:  Queen  Anne  porch. 

A33  House,  c.1885 
Gable  roof,  2  stories. 

Features:  Italianate  porch. 

A34  House,  1906 

Architect/builder:  Murphy 
and  Dana. 

Colonial  Revival  style,  wood 
shingle,  gambrel  roof, 

154  stories. 

Features:  eyebrow  dormer, 
recessed  Colonial  Revival 
porch,  bay  window. 

A35  House,  1872 


A7a  Shed,  c.1970 

Non-contributing  due  to  age. 

A 7b  Carriage  Barn,  c.1900 

A8  House,  c.1880 
Vernacular-Italianate  style, 
hip  roof,  2 14  stories. 
Features:  enriched  frieze,  en¬ 
riched  entry  entablature,  dis¬ 
tinctive  door,  entry  pilasters, 
triangular  arch  window. 

A8a  Carriage  Barn,  c.1880 

A9  Mobile  Home,  1982 
Non-contributing  due  to  age. 

A9a  Barn,  c.1895 

A10  Store,  c. 1805/c. 1865 
Gable  roof,  214  stories. 
Features:  Colonial  Revival 
porch. 


A18  House,  c.1860 
Gable  roof,  114  stories. 
Features:  peaked  lintelboards. 

A18a  Carriage  Barn,  1900 

A19  House,  c.1870 
Gable  roof,  2 14  stories. 
Features:  round  arch  window, 
door  hood. 

A20  House,  c.1810 
Sidehall  plan,  114  stories. 

A21  House,  c.1850 
Gable  roof,  1 14  stories. 
Features:  kneewall  window. 

A22  House,  c.1835 
Classic  Cottage. 

A23  House,  c.1860 
Greek  Revival  style,  gable 
roof,  114  stories. 

Features:  sidelights,  entry 
pilasters,  peaked  lintelboards. 


Italianate  style,  sidehall  plan, 
2  stories. 

Features:  bay  window,  cornice 
brackets,  round  arch  window, 
hood  moldings,  Italianate 
porch,  distinctive  chimney, 
transom,  distinctive  door, 
etched  glass  window. 

A3  5 a  Garage,  c.1970 
Non-contributing  due  to  age. 


A36  Carriage  Barn,  1872 
Features:  cupola,  round  win¬ 
dow,  roof  finials,  cornice 
brackets,  hood  moldings,  Co¬ 
lonial  Revival  porch. 

A3  7  House,  c.1840/c.1920 
Gable  roof,  1  story. 

A38  House,  c.1870 
Gable  roof,  2  stories. 

A38a  Shop,  c.1967 
Non-contributing  due  to  age. 

A3 9  House,  c.1978 
Non-contributing  due  to  age. 

A40  House,  c.1870 
Sidehall  plan,  114  stories. 

A41  House,  c.1875 
Sidehall  plan,  2  stories. 
Features:  Italianate  porch. 

A41a  Carriage  Barn,  1890 

A42  House,  c.1870 
Sidehall  plan,  114  stories. 
Features:  Colonial  Revival 
porch. 

A42a  House,  c.1870 
Sidehall  plan,  114  stories. 

A43  House,  c.1870 
Sidehall  plan,  114  stories. 
Features:  Queen  Anne  porch. 

A43a  Carriage  Barn,  c.1875 

A44  House,  c.1890 
Vernacular-Italianate  style, 
gable  roof,  2  stories. 

Features:  cornice  brackets, 
hood  moldings,  Italianate 
porch. 

A44a  Carriage  Barn,  1910 

A45  House,  1852/C.1875 
Vernacular-Italianate  style, 
gable  roof,  2  stories. 

Features:  cornice  brackets, 
round  arch  window,  bay  win¬ 
dow,  hood  moldings,  Italianate 
porch,  Colonial  Revival  porch. 

A45a  Carriage  Barn,  c.1885 


A46  House,  c.1874 


Italianate  style,  hip  roof, 

2  stories. 

Features:  distinctive  dormer, 
cornice  brackets,  distinctive 
chimney,  hood  moldings, 
Italianate  porch,  roof  finials, 
triangular  arch  window,  para¬ 
pet,  belvedere,  round  arch 
window,  enriched  cornice,  bay 
window. 
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A46a  Carnage  Barn,  c.1874 
Features:  carriage  bays*  cor¬ 
nice  brackets. 

A47  House,  c.l 800/c.  1920 

I-house. 

Features:  round  window,  bay 
window.  Colonial  Revival 
porch. 

A47a  Garage,  c.1920 

A48  Bridge,  1915 
Concrete. 

A49  Creamery,  1940 
Architect/builder:  A.  Russo 
Builders. 

Concrete,  1  story. 

Features:  parapet,  pressed 
stone, 

A50  House,  c.1811 
Cape  Cod. 

Features:  entry  entablature. 

A51  Parsonage,  c.  1840 
Vernacular-Creek  Revival 
style,  sidehall  plan.  2  stories. 
Features:  entry  pilasters,  entry 
entablature,  Queen  Anne 
porch. 

A51a  Carriage  Barn,  c.1900 

A52  'telephone  Station, 

Non-contributing  due  to  age. 

A 53  House,  c.1820 
Non-contributing  due  to  alter¬ 
ations. 


A54  Cemetery,  1787 


Features:  cast-iron,  memori¬ 
als,  historic  fcnce. 


A55  House,  c.1875 

Vernacular-Italianate  style, 
gable  roof.  2  Y>  stories. 
Features:  round  arch  window. 
Italianatc  porch. 

A55a  Carriage  Barn,  c.1900 

A56  House,  c.1875 
Sidehall  plan,  2J4  stories. 
Features:  Italianate  porch 

A56a  Carriage  Barn,  c.1910 

A 57  House,  c.1840 
Greek  Revival  style,  sidehall 
plan,  1H  stories. 

Features:  full  entablature, 
paneled  corner  pilasters,  side¬ 
lights,  paneled  entry  pilasters, 
entry  entablature. 

A58  House,  c.1875 
Gable  roof,  1  Yi  stories. 


A58a  Garage,  c.1970 
Non-contributing  due  to  age. 

A59  House,  c.  1850/c.  1920 
Sidehall  plan,  wood  shingle, 
114  stories. 

Features:  peaked  lintelboards, 
peaked  entry  lintel,  Colonial 
Revival  porch. 

A59a  Garage,  c.1920 
VVbtiA  thinglc,  hip  roof. 

A60  House,  c.1875 
S/Vilchnll  plan,  IJ4  stories. 
Features:  peaked  lintelboards, 
peaked  entry  lintel. 

A60a  Garage,  c.1965 
Non-contributing  due  to  age. 


A70  Parsonage,  c.1820 
Cape  Cod. 

Features:  sidelights. 

A  70a  Garage,  c.1958 
Non-contributing  due  to  age. 

A71  House,  c.  1885 
Sidehall  plan.  2!4  stories. 
Features:  gable  window, 
peaked  lintelboards,  hood 
moldings. 

A71a  Barn,  c.1890 

A 72  Store,  c.1895 
Gable  roof,  2  stories. 
Features:  Queen  Anne  porch. 

A72a  Barn,  C-1890 


A61  Church,  1899 
Vernacular-  H  igh 
Victorian  Gothic  style,  wood 
shingle,  gable  roof,  1  story. 
Features:  porch,  stained  glass, 
belfry,  dare  inscription. 

A62  House,  c.1875 
Gable  roof,  2  stories. 

A62a  Barn,  c.1910 

A63  Church,  1968 
Non-contributing  due  to  age 

A64  House,  c.1840 
Classic  Cottage. 

A64a  Barn,  c.1865 


A65  House,  c.1860 


Classic  Cottage. 

Features:  Gothic  wall  dormer, 
peaked  lintelboards,  sidelights. 


A66  House,  c.1840 
Greek  Revival  style.  Classic 
Cottage. 

Features:  full  entablature, 
paneled  comer  pilasters,  side¬ 
lights,  paneled  entry  pilasters, 
Greek  Revival  porch. 

A66a  Barn,  c.1935 

A66b  Chicken  Coop,  c.1935 

A67  House,  c.1865 
Gable  roof.  1  !4  stories. 

A68  .Mobile  Home,  c.1970 
Non-contributing  due  to  age. 

A69  House,  1966 
Non-contributing  due  to  age. 


Greek  Revival  style,  Georgian 
plan,  Hushboard. 

Features:  full  entablature, 
paneled  corner  pilasters,  tran¬ 
som,  sidelights,  Greek  Revival 
porch,  distinctive  door,  historic 
fence. 


A74  House,  1814 

Federal  style.  Georgian  plan, 

brick. 

Features:  distinctive  chimney, 
splayed  lintels,  gable  fanlight, 
stepped  parapet,  porch, 
decorative  brickwork,  date  in¬ 
scription,  keystones,  marble. 

A 75  Church.  1806/t.  1950 
Non-contrihuting  due  to  alter¬ 
ations. 


A76  House,  t.1875 
Italianate  style,  sidehall  plan. 

2  stories. 

Features:  bay  window,  cornice 
brackets,  door  hood,  round 
window,  Italianatc  porch, 
hood  moldings. 

A76a  Carriage  Barn,  c.1880 
Features:  cupola. 

A 77  House,  c.1895 
Vernacular-Iialianate- 
Colonial  Revival  style, 

2  stories. 

Features:  cornice  brackets,  en¬ 
riched  frieze.  Queen  Anne 
porch. 

A77a  Carriage  Bam,  c.1885 


A78  House,  c.1885 


Italianate-Colonial  Revival 
style,  hip  roof.  2  A  stories. 
Features:  belvedere,  cornice 
brackets,  enriched  frieze,  full 
entablature,  distinctive  chim¬ 
ney,  hood  moldings,  porch, 
round  arch  window,  segmental 
arch  window,  etched  glass 
window. 

A78a  Garage,  c.1970 
Non-contributing  due  to  age, 

A79  House,  c.1855 
Vernacular-Grcek  Revival 
style,  sidehall  plan,  1  A  stories. 
Features:  paneled  entry 
pilasters,  entry  entablature, 
sidelights. 

A79a  Garage,  e.1965 
Non-contributing  due  to  age 

A80  House,  c.1850 
Classic  Cottage. 

Features:  sidelights,  paneled 
entry  pilasters,  entry  entabla¬ 
ture,  Gothic  wall  dormer 

A81  House,  c.1910 
Gable  roof,  2  stories. 

Features:  cobblestone,  porch. 

A82  House,  c.1850 
Greek  Revival  style,  sidehall 
plan,  VA  stories. 

Features:  full  entablature, 
paneled  corner  pilasters,  entry 
pilasters,  sidelights 
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MOUNT 

HOLLY 

Located  in  a  shallow  mountain  basin,  the 
town  of  Mount  Holly  offers  the  most 
gradual  pass  through  the  Green  Moun¬ 
tains  south  of  the  Winooski  River.  The  Crown 
Point  Military  Road  of  1759  was  blazed  through 
the  basin,  and  in  subsequent  decades  many  of 
the  New  England  settlers  of  Rutland  and 
Addison  counties  traveled  over  the  Mount  Holly 
summit  to  their  new  homes.  The  town,  created 
in  1792  out  of  Jackson’s  Gore  and  land  from  Wal¬ 
lingford  and  Ludlow,  was  settled  by  a  number  of 
groups  who  established  their  own  separate  com¬ 
munities.  Initially,  these  hamlets  were  small 
neighborhoods  of  subsistence  farms  that  raised 
potatoes  as  a  cash  crop.  After  construction  of  the 
Rutland  and  Burlington  Railroad  through  the 
town  in  1849,  people  began  to  use  the  abundant 
timber  and  water-power  at  hand  to  manufacture 
wood  products.  The  hamlet  of  Mount  Holly, 
near  the  town  depot,  served  as  the  town  center, 
while  residents  of  Hortonville,  Bowlsville, 
Goodelville,  Tarbellville,  Healdville,  and 
Mechanicsville  (now  Belmont),  processed 
lumber  and  produced  such  goods  as  rakes, 
bowls,  churns,  cheese  boxes,  clapboards,  toys, 
and  chairs.  As  farmers  after  the  Civil  War 
turned  increasingly  to  dairying,  cheese  making 
became  important  in  several  of  the  hamlets. 
Wood  products  and  milk  production  supported 


This  modest  Greek  Revival  style  house  (3)  and  nearby  bank 
bam  are  two  of  the  remaining  structures  in  Bowlsville,  one  of 
the  seven  historic  communities  of  Mount  Holly.  The  house 
dates  from  about  the  time  the  Rutland  and  Burlington  Rail¬ 
road  was  constructed  through  the  town  in  1849,  and  the  bam 
was  built  later  in  the  19th  century  when  dairying  supported 
the  local  economy. 

the  town  economy  well  into  the  first  half  of  the 
20th  century,  and  today  small  clusters  of  19th 
century  public  buildings,  homes,  and  out¬ 
buildings  remain  to  mark  the  many  hamlets  of 
historic  Mount  Holly. 

THE  FIRST  SETTLERS  of  Mount  Holly 
began  establishing  their  farmsteads  in  the  early 
1780s,  and  several  communities  developed 
unbeknownst  to  one  another.  Although  isolated, 
the  settlers  shared  a  common  New  England  her¬ 
itage.  After  1793,  when  sawmills  began  opera¬ 
tion  in  some  of  the  communities,  the  modest 
Cape  Cod  type  farmhouses  popular  throughout 
the  region  were  built  on  farms  (e.g.  8,  35,  43,  50, 
51,  58)  throughout  the  town. 

Contact  with  other  towns  came  via  the  Boston 
to  Burlington  stage,  which  traveled  from  Ludlow 
over  the  Mount  Holly  summit  to  Shrewsbury 
beginning  around  1790.  When  in  1799  the 
Green  Mountain  Turnpike  company  upgraded  a 
slightly  different  route  across  the  Mount  Holly 
summit,  Simeon  Dickerman  is  said  to  have  used 
his  home  (4,  c.1800)  as  a  toll  stop  on  that  road. 

Among  the  earliest  settlers  were  a  number  of 
Quakers,  who  established  Mechanicsville  (now 


Building  numbers  in  parenihesis  correspond  to  the  State  Register 
of  Historic  Places  listing  and  maps  that  follow  the  text. 
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Situated,  close  to  the  road  leading  into  the  area  known  as 
Healdville,  this  house  (35,  c.  181 5)  is  one  of  the  oldest  and 
best  preserved  Cape  Cod  types  in  town.  Stylistically  plain,  it  is 
characterized  by  a  broad,  steeply  pitched  roof  that  reaches  down 
to  the  tops  of  the  front  windows.  The  enclosed  entry  on  the  left 
is  a  recent  addition. 

Belmont)  and  built  the  first  meetinghouse  there 
in  1803.  Although  south  of  the  stage  route,  this 
village  attracted  mechanics  and  merchants  and 
soon  became  the  religious  and  trade  center  for 
the  more  mountainous  southern  half  of  the 
town.  A  c.1820  brick  Federal  style  house  (A30) 
with  arched  wall  panels  is  one  of  the  more  dis¬ 
tinctive  buildings  in  the  village  that  date  from 
this  period.  Its  bricks  were  formed  and  fired  at  a 
yard  about  a  mile  and  a  half  north  of  the  village 
that  provided  chimney  brick  for  residences  in 
Mount  Holly  and  neighboring  towns. 

While  most  farmers  in  Rutland  County  raised 
sheep  during  the  Vermont  wool-growing  boom 
in  the  second  quarter  of  the  19th  century,  Mount 
Holly  farmers  raised  potatoes  as  a  cash  crop, 
produced  maple  sugar,  and  pioneered  the 
grazing  of  dairy  cattle.  With  1,356  residents  and 
2,802  cattle,  the  town  led  the  county  in  the  value 
of  dairy  products  in  1840. 

Although  the  hillsides  of  the  town  were  well 
suited  to  grazing  in  summer,  the  cold  winter 
weather  made  arduous  the  sheltering  and  care  of 
a  large  number  of  cattle.  Farmers  responded  to 
this  challenge  and  at  the  same  time  sought  to 
modernize  their  farms  by  connecting  out¬ 
buildings  and  home  with  a  series  of  appendages, 
creating  what  has  been  termed  “continuous 
architecture,”  an  arrangement  of  buildings  found 
almost  exclusively  in  northern  New  England, 
although  rarely  in  western  Vermont.  Many 
farms  throughout  Mount  Holly,  whether  in  Bel¬ 
mont  village  (A25,  A33),  the  hamlets  (1,  3,  25), 
or  the  hills  (31,  37,  48,  55),  adopted  this  innova¬ 
tion  and  remain  good  examples  of  mid  19th  cen¬ 
tury  continuous  architecture. 

THE  RUTLAND  AND  BURLINGTON 
RAILROAD  laid  its  tracks  through  Mount 
Holly  in  1849  (and  in  the  process  uncovered  near 
the  summit  the  skeleton  of  a  mammoth,  the 
object  of  much  curiosity  at  the  time).  One  sta¬ 
tion  along  the  line  was  established  near  Mount 


The  crossroads  Mount  Holly  Baptist  Church  (23)  was  built 
in  1851  at  a  cost  of  $2, 000  to  replace  an  earlier  church.  The 
classic  Greek  Revival  detailing  of  the  main  block  with  a  full 
entablature  and  distinctive  paneled  corner  pilasters  is  repeated 
in  the  two-tiered  belfry.  It  is  remarkably  similar  to  the  Union 
Church  in  nearby  Shrewsbury  Center. 

Holly,  the  town  center,  and  helped  inject  new  life 
into  that  community.  Dr.  John  Crowley,  the  son 
of  an  early  settler,  returned  to  town  after  medical 
school  and  established  his  practice  in  the  Mount 
Holly  area.  Around  1850  he  had  an  elegant 
Greek  Revival  style  home  (15)  built  in  the 
hamlet.  In  1851  Baptists  joined  to  fund  the  con¬ 
struction  of  a  new  church  building  (23)  across 
from  the  Town  Hall.  The  simple,  Greek  Revival 
style  fluted  corner  pilasters  and  entries  on  this 
church  are  like  those  on  Dr.  Crowley’s  home. 
These  details  are  also  similar  to  those  on  a 
number  of  homes  (6,  7,  11,  12,  13,  25)  in  the 
immediate  vicinity,  but  distinct  from  those  on 
other  Greek  Revival  style  buildings  in  town. 
Likely  a  local  house  carpenter  practiced  in  the 
Mount  Holly-Bowlsville  area  and  left  his  design 
imprint  on  the  architecture  of  this  neighbor¬ 
hood. 

After  the  railroad  provided  access  to  wider 
markets,  those  communities  with  sawmills 
began  to  rapidly  exploit  abundant,  nearby 
timber  resources  and  evolved  into  small  wood 
products  manufacturing  centers.  The  first 
hamlet  to  develop  was  Bowlsville,  named  after  a 
manufactory  that  made  wooden  bowls  and  other 
items.  Three,  similar,  sidehall  plan  Greek 
Revival  style  houses  (3,  5,  7)  there  date  from 
about  the  time  of  construction  of  the  railroad. 

Tarbellville  had  long  been  a  cluster  of  homes 
and  hill  farms  in  the  southwest  part  of  town 
when  the  railroad  came.  Soon  after,  Marshall 
Tarbell  began  the  manufacture  of  rakes,  clap- 
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Mount  Holly  is  one  of  the  few  towns  in  Rutland  County  that 
has  examples  of  continuous  architecture,  a  building  type  more 
commonly  found  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  Green  Mountains. 
This  large  Italianate  style  farmhouse  (A25,  c.1874 ),  with  its 
string  of  attached  barns  and  sheds  to  the  rear,  is  located  on  the 
outskirts  of  Belmont  and  is  an  excellent  example  of  the  type. 

boards,  and  lumber  in  the  hamlet.  By  1870  Tar- 
bell  family  members  came  to  own  many  of  the 
small  farmhouses  (such  as  54,  c.1840)  near  the 
factory  on  Marshall’s  farm  (55),  giving  the  com¬ 
munity  the  name  it  has  been  known  by  ever 
since. 

An  area  north  of  the  hamlet  of  Mount  Holly 
was  called  Hortonville  after  the  many  descen¬ 
dants  of  early  settler  Aaron  Horton  who  lived 
there.  Most  were  farmers  like  Asa  Horton  who 
owned  a  Classic  Cottage  type  home  (28)  built 
c.1840.  After  the  railroad  sparked  the  growth  of 
the  lumber  industry,  David  Horton  built  a  steam 
sawmill  at  the  community  crossroads  with  his 
brother  Warren,  who  also  ran  a  store  and  his 
farm  (25)  nearby.  Warren  later  had  a  cheese  fac¬ 
tory  (27,  c.1880)  built  near  the  mill,  thereby 
profiting  from  both  the  local  lumber  and  dairy 
industries. 

The  first  railroad  stop  east  of  the  Mount  Holly 
summit  gained  a  station,  a  post  office,  and  a 
name,  Healdville,  in  1853.  The  station  agent  for 
the  Rutland  and  Burlington  line,  Harvey  L. 
Dudley,  made  his  home  in  a  nearby  c.1855  side- 
hall  plan  house  (34)  with  Greek  Revival  features. 
This  station  and  post  office  served  a  cluster  of 
farms,  such  as  those  of  William  Knight  (42), 
Richard  Lawrence  (37),  and  Alfred  Crowley 
(38).  Like  other  hamlets,  Healdville  developed  a 
lumber  manufactory  during  and  after  the  Civil 
War.  Then,  as  dairying  became  the  primary 
occupation  of  the  farms  in  this  neighborhood, 
farmers  established  a  cooperative  cheese  factory. 
Crowley  was  selected  to  run  the  operation.  In 
1881  the  factory  (39)  was  erected  near  the 
Crowley  farm  and  has  been  in  continuous  oper¬ 
ation  ever  since. 

THE  1870s  AND  1880s  were  prosperous  years 
in  Mount  Holly  as  both  farmers  and  wood 
product  manufacturers  enjoyed  success. 
Mechanicsville  thrived,  in  large  part  due  to  the 
Chase  Toy  Factory  (A6,  c.1880),  which  became 
the  largest  employer  in  the  village  by  producing 


An  outstanding  late  19th  century  building  this  High  Vic¬ 
torian  Italianate  style  residence  (19)  in  Mount  Holly  village 
was  built  in  1 882 for  farmer  and  stockbroker  Nelson  Cook.  Its 
design  abounds  with  handsome  woodwork,  from  a  molded  cor¬ 
nice  with  brackets  under  all  eaves  to  elaborate  molded  window 
surrounds. 

wooden  toys  that  were  sold  throughout  New 
England.  Frederick  Parmenter,  who  owned  a 
chair  stock  mill  and  lumber  business,  had  an 
Italianate  style  home  (A14,  c.1875)  built  in  the 
village  with  a  variety  of  fancy  woods  worked  into 
its  interior  finishing.  Methodists  had  a  new 
church  building  (A22)  built  in  1883,  and  the 
Baptists  followed  with  a  new  church  (A17)  in 
1884. 

In  the  hamlet  of  Mount  Holly,  brothers 
Langdon  and  Nelson  Cook,  two  farmers  and 
stock  and  real  estate  brokers,  had  Italianate  style 
houses  (17,  c.1880;  19,  1882)  built.  Nelson  Cook’s 
home  (19)  is  exceptional  in  its  detailing,  with 
elaborate  cornice  brackets  and  window  sur¬ 
rounds  on  the  exterior  and  painted  tromp  l’oeil 
and  allegorical  scenes  in  the  interior.  Just  west  of 
the  hamlet,  the  first  Catholic  church  (20)  in  town 
was  erected  in  1875.  Across  from  the  Mount 
Holly  Baptist  Church,  a  member  of  the  Mead 
family  had  a  Queen  Anne  style  home  (21)  built 
about  1885. 

Near  the  end  of  the  century  timber  resources 
were  depleted  in  the  town  and  one  by  one  the 
wood  manufactories  closed.  The  population 
dropped  from  a  peak  of  1,582  in  1870  to  871  in 
1910.  Dairy  farming  remained  a  primary  occu- 
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Frederick  Parrnenter,  ‘'manufacturer  of  chair  stock  and  dealer  in 
lumber  of  all  kinds,"  began  his  business  with  his  father 
Edward,  who  came  to  Mechamcsvillc  (now  Belmont)  in 
1836.  The  design  of  Frederick’s  house  (A14,  c.  1875)  is  based 
on  the  popular  Greek  Revival  style  stdehall  plan.  However,  the 
bay  window  and  porches,  both  with  their  heavy  cornice 
brackets,  give  the  building  its  distinctive  Italianate  style flavor. 

pation,  and  farmers  built  a  Grange  Hall  c.1910 
(26)  to  provide  a  social  center.  About  this  time, 
immigrants  from  Finland  began  moving  to  the 
Hortonville  area,  encouraged  by  a  state  program 
to  resettle  abandoned  farms.  Many,  like  John 
Heino,  who  occupied  Dr.  Crowley’s  old  house 
(15),  built  saunas  behind  their  homes.  Finnish 
families  would  entertain  each  other  at  saunas  on 
Saturday  nights  before  going  to  the  Grange  Hall 
to  dance  to  accordian  music. 

Although  the  old  farmhouses  and  connecting 
barns  of  19th  century  Mount  Holly  continued  to 
serve  farmers  throughout  the  next  century,  at 
least  one  farm  (16)  built  near  the  Mount  Holly 
station  has  the  farmhouse  and  separate,  large 
bank  barn  characteristic  of  early  1900s  farms 
elsewhere.  In  the  1920s,  as  the  emphasis  in 
dairying  shifted  to  Huid  milk  production,  some 
farmers  added  the  large,  efficient  ground  level 
stable  barns  (4,  8,  15,  42)  with  milkhouses  to 
their  operations. 


This  factory  (39),  opened  in  1881  by  Alfred  W.  Crowley,  is 


the  oldest  continuously  operated  cheese factory  in  Vermont  and 
as  such  has  been  listed  in  the  National  Register  of  Historic 
Places.  Functional  in  design,  it  has  a  hoist  in  the  front  gable 
end,  which  is  used  to  lift  finished  products from  the  doorways 
on  each  floor  to  waiting  vehicles  below. 

Today  travelers  through  the  town  of  Mount 
Holly  follow  VT  Route  103,  which  avoids  the 
remains  of  all  the  historic  communities  save 
Bowlsville.  Although  many  homes  have  been 
converted  to  seasonal  use,  in  part  due  to  the  rela¬ 
tive  nearness  of  ski  areas,  a  number  of  working 
farms  maintain  the  local  agricultural  tradition. 
The  village  of  Belmont  looks  much  as  it  did  in 
1890  near  the  end  of  the  lumber  boom  and  is 
listed  as  a  historic  district  in  the  State  Register  of 
Historic  Places.  The  hamlet  of  Mount  Holly  also 
has  a  number  of  buildings  from  the  boom  years 
as  well  as  earlier  Greek  Revival  style  houses  and 
the  Baptist  Church.  The  Crowley  Cheese  Fac¬ 
tory,  on  a  hill  south  of  Healdville,  is  listed  in  the 
National  Register  of  Historic  Places  as  the 
oldest,  continuously  operated,  cooperative 
cheese  factory  in  the  United  States.  It  is  typical 
of  the  small  mills  and  manufactories  that  once 
were  the  focus  for  the  groups  of  early  homes 
which  today  make  up  the  historic  hamlets  of 
Mount  Holly. 
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TOWN  OF  MOUNT  HOLLY  MAP 

Sites  Listed  in  the  State  Register  of  Historic  Places 
(Numbers  correspond  to  Register  listings  that  follow. 

For  A  see  historic  district  map.) 


SHREWSBURY 


litema* 


0roo* 


tarbellvilli 


SOURCE.  VT.  AGENCY  OF  TRANSPORTATION  GENERAL  HIGHWAY  MAP,  1979. 
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TOWN  OF 
MOUNT  HOLLY 
Sites  listed  in 
the  State  Register 
of  Historic  Places 
(For  locations 
see  town  and 
historic  district 
maps.) 

1  House,  c.1900 
Gable  roof,  1  lA  stories. 
Features:  continuous  architec¬ 
ture,  Colonial  Revival  porch, 
shinglework. 


10  House,  c.1842 

Greek  Revival  style,  Georgian 
plan. 

Features:  paneled  corner 
pilasters,  paneled  entry 
pilasters,  sidelights,  reveals. 

11  House,  c.1848 

Greek  Revival  style,  Classic 
Cottage. 

Features:  fretwork,  full  entab¬ 
lature,  entry  entablature, 
paneled  corner  pilasters,  dis¬ 
tinctive  chimney,  paneled 
entry  pilasters,  sidelights, 
kneewall  window. 

Related  shop,  barn. 

Features:  transom. 


2  Railroad  Station,  c.1892 
Vernacular-Stick  Style,  hip 
roof,  VA  stories. 

Features:  rafter  tails,  shin¬ 
glework. 

3  House,  c.1850 

Greek  Revival  style,  sidehall 
plan,  1  lA  stories. 

Features:  paneled  entry 
pilasters,  entry  entablature, 
sidelights,  continuous 
architecture. 

Related  barn,  barn. 

4  House,  c.1800 
Georgian  plan. 

Related  milkhouse,  ground 
level  stable  barn. 

5  House,  c.1850 
Sidehall  plan,  VA  stories. 

6  House,  c.1815 
Federal-Greek  Revival  style, 
Georgian  plan. 

Features:  paneled  entry 
pilasters,  entry  entablature, 
sidelights,  transom,  enriched 
cornice. 

7  (Farm) 

a.  House,  c.1850 

Greek  Revival  style,  gable  roof, 

2'A  stories. 

Features:  full  entablature,  paneled 
corner  pilasters,  enriched  frieze. 

b.  Chicken  Barn,  c.1915 


c.  Barn,  c.1880 

d.  Barn,  c.1960 

e.  Garage,  c.1940 

f.  Barn,  c.1860 

8  House,  c.1820 
Cape  Cod. 

Related  ground  level  stable 
barn. 


12  (Farm) 

a.  House,  c.1847 

Greek  Revival  style,  Classic 
Cottage. 

Features:  full  entablature,  paneled 
corner  pilasters,  sidelights. 

b.  Shed,  c.1915 

c.  Barn,  c.1880 

d.  Barn,  c.1880 

e.  Barn,  c.1860 

f.  Garage,  c.1910 

13  House,  c.1850 
Vernacular-Greek  Revival 
style,  Classic  Cottage. 

Features:  full  entablature, 
paneled  corner  pilasters,  side¬ 
lights,  Bungalow  porch. 

14  House,  c.1840 
Classic  Cottage. 

Related  shed. 

13  House,  c.1850 
Greek  Revival  style,  I-house. 
Features:  paneled  corner 
pilasters,  paneled  entry 
pilasters,  sidelights,  reveals. 
Related  ground  level  stable 
barn. 

16  House,  c.1905 
Jerkinhead  roof,  2  A  stories. 
Features:  Colonial  Revival 
porch. 

Related  barn. 

Features:  cupola. 

17  House,  c.1880 
Vernacular-Italianate  style, 
gable  roof,  2  stories. 

Features:  cornice  brackets, 
entry  entablature,  distinctive 
door,  reveals. 

18  House,  c.1847 
Vernacular-Greek  Revival 
style,  sidehall  plan,  VA  stories. 
Features:  full  entablature,  cor¬ 
ner  pilasters,  Colonial  Revival 
porch. 

19  House,  1882 

High  Victorian  Italianate 
style,  gable  roof,  2  lA  stories. 
Features:  cornice  brackets,  dis¬ 
tinctive  lintelboards,  hood 
moldings,  enriched 
cornice. 


9  House,  c.1843 
Vernacular-Greek  Revival 
style,  Classic  Cottage. 

Features:  kneewall  window,  re¬ 
veals,  paneled  entry  pilasters, 
sidelights. 


20  Church,  1875 

High  Victorian  Gothic  style, 

gable  roof,  1  story. 

Features:  trefoil  window,  roof 
finials,  window  tracery. 


21  House,  c.1885 


Italianate-Queen  Anne  style, 
gable  roof,  2  XA  stories. 
Features:  cornice  brackets, 
segmental  arch  window, 

Queen  Anne  porch,  distinctive 
lintelboards,  enriched  cornice, 
historic  fence. 

22  House,  c.1870 
Gable  roof,  1  lA  stories. 
Features:  Colonial  Revival 
porch. 

Related  sugarhouse. 

Features:  metal  ventilator. 

23  Church,  1851 
Greek  Revival  style,  gable 
roof,  2  stories. 

Features:  paneled  corner 
pilasters,  stained  glass, 
paneled  entry  pilasters,  entry 
entablature,  central  tower. 

24  House,  c.1860 
Classic  Cottage. 

Features:  entry  pilasters. 

25  House,  c.1849 
Vernacular-Greek  Revival 
style,  sidehall  plan,  2  A  stories. 
Features:  continuous  architec¬ 
ture,  paneled  entry  pilasters, 
sidelights,  reveals,  Queen 
Anne  porch,  polychrome  slate. 

26  Grange  Hall,  c.1910 
Gable  roof,  2  Vi  stories. 
Features:  porch. 

27  Cheese  Factory,  c.1880 
Gable  roof,  2  A  stories. 
Features:  entry  entablature, 
transom. 

Related  barn. 

28  House,  c.1840 
Vernacular-Greek  Revival 
style,  sidehall  plan,  1 A  stories. 
Features:  entry  entablature, 
sidelights,  entry  pilasters. 

29  House,  c.1860 
Classic  Cottage. 

30  House,  c.1848 
Vernacular-Greek  Revival 
style,  Classic  Cottage. 

Features:  paneled  corner 
pilasters. 

Related  carriage  barn. 

Features:  cupola. 

31  House,  c.1861 

Greek  Revival-Italianate  style, 
Georgian  plan. 

Features:  continuous  architec¬ 
ture,  entry  entablature,  entry 
pilasters,  round  arch  window, 
kneewall  window. 

32  Railroad  Station,  c.1888 
Vernacular-Stick  Style,  hip 
roof,  1  story. 

Features:  transom,  rafter  tails, 
cornice  brackets,  stickwork. 


33  House,  c.1840 
Classic  Cottage. 

Features:  paneled  corner 
pilasters,  entry  pilasters,  side¬ 
lights,  reveals. 

34  House,  c.1855 
Vernacular-Greek  Revival 
style,  sidehall  plan,  VA  stories. 
Features:  sidelights,  reveals. 
Related  shop. 

35  House,  c.1806/c.1815 
Cape  Cod. 

Features:  reveals,  sidelights. 


36  House,  c.1867 


Gable  roof,  VA  stories. 
Features:  kneewall  window, 
sidelights,  recessed  balcony, 
recessed  porch. 

Related  barn. 

37  (Farm) 

a.  House,  c.1840 

Greek  Revival  style,  Classic 
Cottage. 

Features:  peaked  lintelboards, 
entry  pilasters,  continuous 
architecture. 

b.  Garage,  c.1930 

c.  Barn,  c.1880 

d.  Shed,  c.1910 

38  House,  1860 
Vernacular-Greek  Revival 
style,  gable  roof,  VA  stories. 
Features:  entry  entablature, 
entry  pilasters. 

Related  barn,  barn. 

Features:  hoist. 

39  Cheese  Factory,  1881 
Gable  roof,  2  XA  stories. 

Listed  in  the  National  Register 
of  Historic  Places 

40  (Farm) 

a.  House,  c.1855 
Vernacular-Greek  Revival  style, 
Classic  Cottage. 

Features:  Colonial  Revival  porch, 
full  entablature,  paneled  entry 
pilasters,  sidelights,  reveals. 

b.  Shed,  c.1885 

c.  Barn,  c.1870 

d.  Barn,  c.1865 
Gambrel  roof. 

41  House,  c.1860 
Classic  Cottage. 

Features:  corner  pilasters, 
transom. 

42  House,  c.1850 

Greek  Revival  style,  sidehall 
plan,  VA  stories. 

Features:  full  entablature,  cor¬ 
ner  pilasters,  peaked  lintel¬ 
boards,  entry  pilasters,  entry 
entablature,  sidelights,  reveals. 
Related  ground  level  stable 
barn,  barn. 


43  House,  c.1792 
Cape  Cod. 

Features:  massive  central 
chimney. 

44  House,  c.1852 
Vernacular-Greek  Revival 
style,  sidehall  plan,  V/>  stories. 
Features:  peaked  lintelboards, 
entry  pilasters,  entry  entabla¬ 
ture,  sidelights. 

45  House,  c.1832 
Georgian  plan. 


54  House,  c.1840 

Vernacular-Greek  Revival 
style,  Classic  Cottage. 
Features:  paneled  entry 
pilasters,  entry  entablature, 
sidelights. 

55  (Farm) 

a.  House,  c.1825 


46  House,  c.1842 
Georgian  plan. 

Features:  Colonial  Revival 
porch. 

4  7  House,  C.1795/C.1858 


Greek  Revival  style,  Georgian 
plan. 

Features:  full  entablature, 
paneled  corner  pilasters,  dis¬ 
tinctive  lintelboards,  side¬ 
lights. 

48  (Farm) 

a.  House,  c.1795/c.1850 
Classic  Cottage. 

Features:  continuous  architecture, 
Gothic  wall  dormer,  Gothic  Reviv¬ 
al  porch. 

b.  Shed,  c.1880 

c.  Barn,  c.1860 

d.  Shed,  c.1875 
Board  and  batten. 

e.  Carriage  Barn,  c.1880 

49  (Farm) 

a.  House,  c.1845 
Classic  Cottage. 

Features:  sidelights. 

b.  Barn,  c.1810 

c.  Barn,  c.1830 

d.  Barn,  c.1840 

e.  Pump  House,  c.1910 

f.  Barn,  c.1890 

g.  Garage,  c.1920 

h.  Shed,  c.1910 

50  (Farm) 

a.  House,  c.1810/c.1870 
Cape  Cod. 

b.  Shed,  c.1840 

c.  Barn,  c.1840/1910 

d.  Sugarhouse,  c.1890 

e.  Barn,  c.1880 

51  House,  c.1820 
Cape  Cod. 

Features:  paneled  entry 
pilasters,  entry  entablature, 
transom. 

52  House,  c.1840 
Classic  Cottage. 

Features:  transom. 

Related  barn. 

53  House,  c.1840 
Vernacular-Greek  Revival 
style,  Classic  Cottage. 
Features:  paneled  entry 
pilasters,  sidelights,  entry  en¬ 
tablature,  distinctive  door. 


Half  Georgian  plan. 

Features:  transom,  continuous 
architecture. 

b.  Barn,  c.1850 

c.  Barn,  c.1858 

d.  Shed,  c.1910 

e.  Barn,  c.1860 

56  House,  c.1850 
Vernacular-Greek  Revival 
style,  Classic  Cottage. 
Features:  sidelights,  paneled 
entry  pilasters,  entry  entabla¬ 
ture,  peaked  lintelboards. 
Related  shed. 

57  House,  c.1854 

Vernacular-Greek  Revival 
style,  gable  roof,  Wi  stories. 
Features:  sidelights,  peaked 
lintelboards,  entry  entabla¬ 
ture,  entry  pilasters. 

Related  barn. 

58  House,  c.1800 
Cape  Cod. 

Related  shop. 


mm 
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BELMONT 
HISTORIC  DISTRICT 


Belmont  village,  originally  called  Mechanicsville,  developed 
around  the  waterpower  of  Star  Lake  and  became  the  largest  of 
five  19th  century  manufacturing  centers  in  Mount  Holly.  Its 
historic  buildings,  ranging  from  simple  to  stylish  in  their 
architectural  details,  date  from  the  late  1 700s  to  the  early 
1900s. 


A  BELMONT  HISTORIC  DISTRICT  MAP 

(Numbers  correspond  to  Register  listing  that  follows.) 
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BELMONT 
HISTORIC  DISTRICT 

A1  House,  c.1855 

Greek  Revival  style,  hip  roof, 

2  stories. 

Features:  paneled  corner 
pilasters,  Italianate  porch. 

Ala  Barn,  c.1900 

A2  House,  c.1970 
Non-contributing  due  to  age. 

A3  House,  c.1846 
Vernacular-Greek  Revival 
style,  sidehall  plan,  2Vi  stories. 
Features:  full  entablature,  Co¬ 
lonial  Revival  porch. 

A4  House,  c.1880 
Gable  roof,  1  Vi  stories. 

Features:  Bungalow  porch. 

A4a  Garage,  c.1910 
Non-contributing  due  to  alter¬ 
ations. 

A 5  House,  c.1807 
Georgian  plan. 

A6  Factory,  c.1880 
Gable  roof,  2  Vi  stories. 

A 7  House,  c.1880 
Gable  roof,  1  Vi  stories. 

A7a  Barn,  c.1885 

A8  House,  1884 
Gable  roof,  1  Vi  stories. 

Features:  Gothic  Revival 
porch. 

A8a  Barn,  c.1895 


A9  House,  c.1880 


Gable  roof,  1  Vi  stories. 
Features:  roof  finials,  shingle- 
work,  porch. 


A10  House,  c.1887 
Gable  roof,  2  Vi  stories. 
Features:  distinctive  lintel- 
boards. 

AlOa  Garage,  c.1960 
Non-contributing  due  to  age. 

All  House,  c.1840 
Vernacular-Greek  Revival 
style,  sidehall  plan,  1  Vi  stories. 
Features:  Gothic  Revival 
porch. 

A12  House,  c.1849 
Greek  Revival  style,  gable 
roof,  2  Vi  stories. 

Features:  full  entablature, 
paneled  corner  pilasters, 
peaked  entry  lintel,  sidelights. 


A13  House,  c.1845 
Classic  Cottage. 

Features:  Colonial  Revival 
porch. 

A14  House,  c.1875 
Greek  Revival-Italianate  style, 
sidehall  plan,  2  Vi  stories. 
Features:  full  entablature, 
round  arch  window,  bay  win¬ 
dow,  Italianate  porch,  peaked 
lintelboards. 

A15  House,  c.1877 
Gable  roof,  2  Vi  stories. 
Features:  Italianate  porch, 
balcony. 

A16  House,  c.1869 
Gable  roof,  2  Vi  stories. 
Features:  round  arch  window, 
Gothic  Revival  porch. 


A17  Church,  1884 


High  Victorian  Gothic  style, 
gable  roof,  1  Vi  stories. 
Features:  peaked  lintelboards, 
belfry,  side  tower,  spire, 
stained  glass,  triangular 
window. 

A17a  Carriage  Barn,  c.1895 

A17b  Barn,  c.1895 

A17c  Barn,  c.1865 

A18  House,  c.1860 
Gable  roof,  1  Vi  stories. 

A19  House,  c.1840 
Gable  roof,  1  Vi  stories. 

A20  House,  c.1850 
Greek  Revival  style,  gable 
roof,  1  Vi  stories. 

Features:  full  entablature,  cor¬ 
ner  pilasters,  entry  entabla¬ 
ture,  sidelights,  entry  pilasters. 

A20a  Barn,  c.1880 

A21  Fire  Station,  c.1960 

Non-contributing  due  to  age. 

A21a  Garage,  c.1970 
Non-contributing  due  to  age. 

A22  Church,  1883 
High  Victorian  Gothic  style, 
gable  roof. 

Features:  tower,  pointed  arch 
window,  enriched  frieze,  dis¬ 
tinctive  door,  distinctive  lintel¬ 
boards. 


A23  House,  c.1847 
Gable  roof,  1  Vi  stories. 
Features:  distinctive  lintel¬ 
boards. 

A24  House,  c.1849 
Greek  Revival  style,  gable 
roof,  Wi  stories. 

Features:  continuous  architec¬ 
ture,  triangular  arch  window, 
entry  entablature. 

A25  House,  c.1874 
Vernacular-Italianate  style, 
gable  roof,  2  Vi  stories. 
Features:  Italianate  porch,  full 
entablature,  peaked  lintel¬ 
boards,  hood  moldings,  con¬ 
tinuous  architecture. 

A26  Shop,  1792 
Non-contributing  due  to  alter¬ 
ations. 

A27  House,  c.1843 
Gable  roof,  1  Vi  stories. 

A28  Store,  1846/1893 
Gable  roof,  3  stories. 

A29  House,  1834 

Federal  style,  gable  roof, 

2  Vi  stories. 

Features:  entry  pilasters,  entry 
entablature,  sidelights. 

A30  House,  c.1820 
Federal  style,  Georgian  plan, 
brick. 

Features:  marble,  sidelights, 
tie  rod  ends,  arched  wall 
panels. 

A31  House,  c.1843 
Sidehall  plan,  2Vi  stories. 
Features:  Bungalow  porch. 

A3 2  Barn,  c.1843 


A33  House,  c.1840 


Greek  Revival  style,  gable 
roof,  2  stories. 

Features:  continuous  architec¬ 
ture,  full  entablature,  corner 
pilasters,  Colonial  Revival 
porch. 

A34  House,  c.1830 
Gable  roof,  1  Vi  stories. 
Features:  continuous  architec¬ 
ture,  entry  entablature. 

A35  House,  1855 
Sidehall  plan,  2  Vi  stories. 
Features:  full  entablature. 
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A  mountainous  area  just  east  of  the  Otter 
Creek  in  southern  Rutland  County 
forms  the  backdrop  for  the  village  of 
Brooklyn  and  the  farms  of  Mount  Tabor.  The 
Rutland  to  Bennington  stage  road  (now  U.S. 
Route  7)  provided  access  to  this  area  by  1790, 
and  early  settlers  soon  began  to  farm  in  the 
western  valley  and  along  a  road  through  the 
mountains  to  neighboring  Weston.  The  village 
of  Brooklyn  developed  after  mid  century  as  a 
milling  center  to  process  lumber  from  logging 
camps  scattered  along  the  Big  Branch  river  and 
its  tributaries.  Later  in  the  century  the  camps 
became  charcoal  manufacturing  centers  before 
timber  depletion  and  changing  energy  demands 
led  to  their  abandonment  after  1900.  The 
historic  architecture  that  remains  in  Mount 
Tabor  consists  mainly  of  vernacular  houses,  evi¬ 
dence  of  a  rural  farming  community  and  a 
lumber  milling  center. 

ORGANIZED  ON  MARCH  17,  1788,  the  town 
was  originally  known  as  Harwich.  Confusion  on 
the  part  of  the  Postal  Service  with  the  northern 
Vermont  town  of  Hardwick  caused  the  name  to 
be  changed  in  1803  to  Mount  Tabor  in  honor  of 
Gideon  Tabor,  the  first  town  moderator.  By  this 
time  Tabor  and  others  were  raising  cash  crops 
and  beginning  to  build  their  first  wood-frame 


In  the  early  1900s  this  large  coal  and  grain  storage  depot  (9) 
was  built  at  what  had  been  the  shipping  point  between  1880 
and  1890 for  tons  of  charcoal  manufactured  on  the  mountain 
slopes  of  Mount  Tabor.  Located  across  the  railroad  tracks  from 
the  train  station  that  served  both  Mount  Tabor  and  neighboring 
Danby,  this  depot  later  also  sold  buckets  of  gasoline  to  those 
who  began  driving  automobiles. 

houses.  Gideon  Baker,  a  town  selectman  and 
later  state  representative,  established  his  farm¬ 
stead  near  the  Danby  town  line  in  1788,  but  it 
was  not  until  c.1805  that  he  replaced  his  original 
cabin  with  a  wood-frame  Cape  Cod  type  home 
(M). 

With  more  mountains  and  trees  than  prime 
agricultural  land,  Mount  Tabor  grew  slowly  in 
the  first  half  of  the  19th  century,  averaging  only  a 
little  over  200  residents,  who  were  primarily 
engaged  in  farming.  The  farmhouse  (11,  c.1847) 
built  for  the  Millard  family  in  southwestern 
Mount  Tabor  is  typical  for  this  period.  A  Classic 
Cottage  type  house  with  a  working  ell,  it  is  dis¬ 
tinguished  mainly  by  simple  Greek  Revival 
detailing  around  its  doorway. 

The  completion  of  the  Rutland  and  Ben¬ 
nington  railroad  in  1852  boosted  the  fortunes  of 
Danby  Borough,  a  village  just  west  of  the  town 
line  that  had  long  supplied  the  commercial  and 
social  needs  of  Mount  Tabor  residents.  As  the 
Borough  (now  Danby  village)  grew  in  the  1850s, 
a  town  boundary  dispute  arose  about  several 
buildings  on  the  eastern  fringe  of  the  village. 
Claimed  both  by  Mount  Tabor  and  Danby,  they 
were  eventually  determined  to  be  in  Danby. 


Building  numbers  in  parenthesis  correspond  to  the  State  Register 
of  Historic  Places  listing  and  maps  that  follow  the  text. 
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The  home  (4,  c.  1860)  of  Hiram  Lincoln,  who  ran  a  tannery 
as  well  as  a  small  farm,  is  noted  for  its  Greek  Revival  style 
doorway  with  fluted  pilasters  and  its  later  Queen  Anne  style 
porch.  The  ornately  scrolled  porch  brackets  match  those  on  a 
house  across  the  street,  also  owned  by  Lincoln. 

However,  the  original  Danby  railroad  stop 
remained  in  Mount  Tabor,  where  a  later  depot 
building  (8,  c.1890)  with  large  decorative  eave 
brackets  still  stands. 

The  railroad  also  spurred  development  of 
large-scale  lumbering  and  milling  activity  in  the 
mountainous  area  east  of  the  Otter  Creek.  By 
1869  over  nine  sawmills  tapped  the  power  of  the 
Big  Branch  to  turn  Green  Mountain  timber  into 
lumber,  clapboards,  and  barrel  staves.  Three  of 
these  mills,  clustered  near  the  confluence  of  the 
Big  Branch  and  the  Otter  Creek,  formed  the 
basis  for  the  hamlet  of  Brooklyn,  which  grew 
with  the  industry  after  1860. 

One  of  the  sawmills  in  Brooklyn  was  built  by 
Lorenzo  D.  Pember  who  lived  in  a  small  Classic 
Cottage  (2,  c.1860)  on  the  Brooklyn  Road  just 
south  of  his  mill.  His  neighbors,  Daniel  and 
George  Risden,  ran  a  store  and  post  office  in  the 
ell  of  their  home  (1,  c.1865),  which  was  built  with 
a  Greek  Revival  style  entry  similar  to  Pember’s 
home  and  a  Gothic  Revival  style  side  porch.  The 
Risdens  also  operated  a  repair  shop  in  a  building 
on  the  rear  of  their  property  and  later  owned  the 
Pember  mill.  At  the  west  end  of  the  hamlet, 
Hiram  Lincoln,  who  dealt  in  lumber  and  owned 
a  nearby  tannery,  lived  in  a  house  (4,  c.1860) 
with  a  Greek  Revival  style  entry  surround.  In 
the  1880s  Hiram  added  a  front  porch  with  deli¬ 
cate  scroll  sawn  brackets  to  both  his  home  and 
another  house  (5,  c.1865)  that  he  owned  across 
the  road. 

Although  logging  in  Mount  Tabor  was 
profitable,  it  created  a  great  deal  of  waste  in  the 


Among  the  houses  that  make  up  Brooklyn,  the  only  village  in 
sparsely  populated  Mount  Tabor,  is  this  one  (1 )  with  a  simple 
Greek  Revival  style  doorway  and  marble  steps  built  in  the 
1860s  for  Daniel  Risden.  In  the  ell  he  and  his  brother  George 
ran  a  store,  its  entrance flanked  by  two  large  windows. 

form  of  branches  and  trees  too  small  or  twisted 
for  lumber.  In  1872  Silas  L.  Griffith  of  Danby, 
who  owned  land  and  a  number  of  milling  opera¬ 
tions  in  Mount  Tabor,  began  to  burn  his  timber 
for  charcoal,  a  process  that  used  what  had  for¬ 
merly  been  waste.  Griffith  rapidly  acquired  the 
old  lumbering  camps,  set  over  thirty  charcoal 
kilns  in  operation,  and  reputedly  became  the 
first  Vermont  millionaire  by  supplying  the 
intense  heat-producing  charcoal  needed  by 
manufacturers  of  steel  products.  Between  1880 
and  1900,  when  some  1,000,000  bushels  of  char¬ 
coal  were  made  yearly,  Mount  Tabor  reached  its 
peak  population  of  495. 

DEVELOPMENT  DURING  THE  1890s 
of  coked  coal  for  use  in  steel  manufacture  led  to 
the  rapid  demise  of  the  charcoal  industry  after 
1900;  by  1920  Mount  Tabor  had  only  165  resi¬ 
dents.  The  camps  and  kilns  along  the  Big 
Branch  were  reclaimed  by  forest,  and  what  had 
been  a  shipping  point  for  tons  of  charcoal 
became  a  place  for  Mount  Tabor  residents  to 
buy  heating  coal  and  grain  for  their  cattle,  as 
indicated  by  Crosby’s  coal  and  grain  storage 
depot  (9,  c.1905)  built  down  the  tracks  from  the 
Danby  railroad  station  (8).  Crosby’s  also  soon 
sold  gasoline,  shipped  in  by  rail,  to  the 
increasing  number  of  Danby  and  Mount  Tabor 
residents  who  were  driving  automobiles.  In  1929 
Mortimer  L.  Ackert  had  a  cold  storage  depot 
built  opposite  Crosby’s  to  store  ferns  collected  on 
the  forested  slopes  for  shipment  by  rail  to  florists 
throughout  the  Northeast.  After  fire  damaged 
the  original  structure,  a  new  insulated  building 
(12)  was  constructed  about  1940. 

The  depot  facilities  on  the  railroad,  the 
hamlet  of  Brooklyn,  and  several  farmhouses  in 
the  Otter  Creek  valley  are  now  the  only  extant 
architectural  resources  that  document  the  devel¬ 
opment  of  Mount  Tabor.  Their  preservation  will 
ensure  that  the  history  of  this  modest  farming 
and  lumbering  town  remains  tangible  and  alive. 
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TOWN  OF  MOUNT  TABOR  MAP 

Sites  Listed  in  the  State  Register  of  Historic  Places 
(Numbers  correspond  to  Register  listing  that  follows.) 


SOURCE:  VT.  AGENCY  OF  TRANSPORTATION  GENERAL  HIGHWAY  MAP,  1979. 
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TOWN  OF 
MOUNT  TABOR 
Sites  listed  in 
the  State  Register 
of  Historic  Places 
(For  locations 
see  town  map.) 

1  (Farm) 

a.  House,  c.1865 

Greek  Revival  style,  gable  roof, 
l'A  stories. 

Features:  entry  entablature,  entry 
pilasters,  Gothic  Revival  porch, 
marble. 

b.  Barn,  c.1880 

c.  Chicken  Barn,  c.1895 

d.  Chicken  Coop,  c.1905 

e.  Shop,  c.1890 

2  House,  c.1860 
Classic  Cottage. 

Features:  entry  entablature, 
entry  pilasters. 


3  House,  c.1910 


Gable  roof,  2XA  stories. 
Features:  Colonial  Revival 
porch. 

Related  garage. 

4  House,  c.1860 
Vernacular-Greek  Revival 
style,  gable  roof,  1  lA  stories. 
Features:  entry  entablature, 
paneled  entry  pilasters,  Queen 
Anne  porch. 

5  House,  c.1865 
Gable  roof,  l'A  stories. 
Features:  Queen  Anne  porch. 
Related  carriage  barn. 

6  House,  c.1850 

Greek  Revival  style,  gable 
roof,  VA  stories. 

Features:  paneled  entry 
pilasters,  sidelights,  entry 
entablature,  corner  pilasters. 
Related  barn. 

7  House,  c.1847 

Greek  Revival  style,  sidehall 
plan,  2  V2  stories. 

Features:  enriched  cornice,  full 
entablature,  paneled  corner 
pilasters,  entry  entablature, 
paneled  entry  pilasters,  side¬ 
lights,  transom. 

Related  barn. 

8  Railroad  Station,  c.1890 
Vernacular-Queen  Anne  style, 
gable  roof,  1  story. 

Features:  cornice  brackets. 

9  Depot,  c.1905 
Gable  roof,  2  stories. 

Features:  historic  sign. 


10  House,  c.1805 
Cape  Cod. 

Related  sugarhouse,  barn. 
Features:  metal  ventilator, 
wood  silo. 


11  (Farm) 

a.  House,  c.1847 


Greek  Revival  style,  Classic 
Cottage. 

Features:  entry  pilasters,  sidelights, 
transom,  kneewall  window,  entry 
entablature,  Queen  Anne  porch. 

b.  Barn,  c.1880 

c.  Barn,  c.1880 

12  Warehouse,  c.1940 
2  stories. 
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Indian  Hill,  said  to  be  the  site  of  a  skirmish  between  English 
and  French  forces  in  1 760,  is  the  backdrop  for  this  Mettawee 
River  valley  farm  (16)  owned  by  the  Brown  family  in  the  mid 
19th  century.  The  sophisticated  Greek  Revival  style  pavilion 
with  ells  plan  house  (c.1855)  is  noteworthy  for  its  handsome 
porch  with  Italianate  style  chamfered  columns  and  scroll  sawn 
brackets. 

slate  industry.  After  1910  the  industry  began  a 
slow  decline,  leaving  as  its  legacy  the  almost 
wholly  Queen  Anne  style  village  of  West  Pawlet 
in  a  town  otherwise  filled  with  outstanding  early 
19th  century  farmhouses. 

DESPITE  CONFLICTING  LAND  GRANTS 
issued  by  New  York  and  New  Hampshire  for  the 
same  lands,  by  1770  about  a  dozen  families  had 
established  farms  in  Pawlet.  During  the  next 
decade  some  Tory  families  had  their  farms 
confiscated,  while  other  residents  joined  the  fight 
for  American  independence.  In  1777  a  company 
of  Pawlet  militia  guarded  Mount  Independence 
on  Lake  Champlain  and  later  participated  in  the 
battles  of  Hubbardton  and  Bennington.  In  Sep¬ 
tember  of  that  year  Pawlet  was  headquarters  for 
some  2,000  Vermont  volunteers  who  harassed 
the  supply  and  garrison  units  of  Burgoyne’s 
army  across  the  border  in  New  York. 

After  Burgoyne  surrendered  at  Saratoga  in 
October  1777,  Pawlet  veterans  returned  to  their 
farms,  and  except  for  occasionally  mustering 
until  1781  to  man  the  fort  at  Castleton,  they  con¬ 
centrated  on  improving  their  farmsteads  and 
raising  their  families.  After  1790  they  began  to 

Building  numbers  in  parenthesis  correspond  to  the  State  Register 
of  Historic  Places  listing  and  maps  that  follow  the  text. 
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Bordering  New  York  State  and  Bennington 
County,  Vermont,  in  the  southwest  corner 
of  Rutland  County,  the  town  of  Pawlet 
retains  a  remarkable  wealth  of  distinguished 
architecture,  the  product  of  a  long  and  varied 
history.  Situated  on  the  western  flank  of  the 
Taconic  Range  and  drained  by  the  Mettawee 
River  and  its  tributaries,  the  town  appears  as  a 
rolling  plain  interrupted  by  hills  rising  abruptly 
500  feet  and  more  above  the  valley  floor. 
Attracted  by  the  promise  of  rich  farmlands,  set¬ 
tlers  cleared  the  land  beginning  in  1762.  After 
the  Revolution,  the  pace  of  settlement  quick¬ 
ened,  and  the  town  center,  Pawlet  village,  began 
to  grow  around  a  mill  and  tavern  where  a  road 
along  Flower  Brook  from  Danby  intersected  the 
Mettawee  Valley  road  (now  VT  Route  30).  As 
crop  yields  lessened  in  the  ensuing  decades  and 
smaller  farms  were  turned  into  sheep  pasture, 
many  residents  moved  on.  Those  who  stayed 
lived  amid  small  communities  with  names  such 
as  North  Pawlet,  Buxton’s  Flats,  Orcutt’s 
Corners,  and  Spanktown.  The  Rutland  and 
Washington  Railroad,  built  in  1851  along  the 
New  Y>rk  border  with  a  depot  at  West  Pawlet, 
brought  only  a  mild  boost  to  the  local  economy 
until  a  number  of  slate  quarries  were  opened 
near  the  rail  line  in  the  1870s.  Then  the  village  of 
West  Pawlet  rapidly  expanded  as  a  center  for  the 
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1'his  elaborately  detailed  Cape  Cod  type  house  ( 49)  was  built 
in  1793 for  Daniel  Hulett,  who  fought  in  the  Revolution  at 
the  Battle  of  Saratoga.  The  central  paneled  door  is  framed  by 
an  unusual  Federal  style  surround,  and  running  under  the 
eaves  is  an  intricate  denticulated  cornice. 

replace  their  original  cabins  with  more  spacious 
homes.  John  Stark,  captain  of  the  Pawlet  militia 
company  and  one  of  the  original  proprietors  of 
the  town,  replaced  his  cabin  c.1790  with  a  stately 
2  story  house  (41)  with  a  hip  roof  and  central 
chimney.  Pvt.  Daniel  Hulett  replaced  his  cabin 
in  1793  with  a  Cape  Cod  type  home  (49)  and 
embellished  it  with  an  unusual,  intricately  den¬ 
ticulated  doorway.  Sgt.  Ezekiel  Harmon  waited  a 
little  longer,  but  about  1795  he  had  an  imposing 
Federal  style  home  (C31)  with  Ionic  pilasters  and 
an  entry  sheltered  by  a  broken  pediment  built 
just  south  of  the  evolving  nucleus  of  Pawlet 
village. 

As  the  second  most  populous  town  in  Rutland 
County  in  1791,  Pawlet  attracted  a  number  of 
professionals  and  rapidly  attained  a  high  degree 
of  cultural  refinement.  The  Congregationalists 
replaced  a  frame  church  of  1785  in  the  village 
with  a  grand  Federal  style  building  in  1798.  Bap¬ 
tists  in  the  west  part  of  town  followed  suit  in 
1800.  (Both  churches  are  no  longer  standing.) 
The  master  builder  for  these  projects  was  the 
first  person  born  in  town  (in  July  1768),  Titus  A. 
Cook,  who  made  his  home  (2,  c.1800)  close  to  the 
Pawlet  town  line  near  the  growing  village  of 
Granville,  New\ork.  Known  for  constructing 
“the  better  class  of  dwellings,”  Cook  may  have 
built  the  homes  of  Stark  and  Harmon,  as  well  as 
a  number  of  other  high  style,  early  houses. 


Scattered  throughout  Pawlet  are  several  early  houses  built  with 
gambrel  roofs.  The  gambrel  form,  uncommon  in  Vermont,  may 
have  been  brought  to  the  area  by  settlers  from  the  Hudson  River 
valley  where  it  was  used  more  extensively.  This  house  (40, 
c.  1800)  has  been  slightly  altered  by  the  addition  of  slate  roofing 
and  wood  shingle  siding. 

Dr.  Jonas  Salford,  who  arrived  in  town  in 
1793,  had  his  home  (1,  c.1800)  built  next  door  to 
Cook’s  house.  With  two,  formal,  five-bay  facades 
forming  an  L-plan,  Salford’s  house  is  similar  to 
two  other  homes  (57,  52)  in  town,  built  for  Dr. 
John  Sargent  in  1799  and  Daniel  Fitch,  Jr., 
c.1800.  Dr.  Sargent,  the  first  president  of  the 
Rutland  County  Medical  Society,  chose  an 
elaborate  entry  for  his  home  (57)  with  sidelights 
and  an  exceptionally  wide  fanlight.  Another  dis¬ 
tinguished  Federal  style  home  (55),  built  in  brick 
for  a  wealthy  member  of  the  Leach  family  in 
1810,  shares  five  by  five  bay  facades  and  high 
quality  detailing  with  the  Safford,  Sargent,  and 
Fitch  houses  and,  like  those  houses,  may  also  be 
the  work  of  Cook. 

John  Griswold  was  called  to  the  pulpit  of  the 
Congregational  Church  in  Pawlet  village  in 
1793,  and  a  home  (C30)  was  built  for  him  soon 
thereafter  next  door  to  Ezekiel  Harmon,  who 
was  a  leading  deacon  in  the  church.  A  modest 
1  Vt  story  home  in  contrast  to  those  likely  built  by 
Cook,  this  house  is  distinguished  by  its  gambrel 
roof,  which  creates  more  space  in  the  upper  half¬ 
story  of  the  building.  Though  many  farmers 
adopted  variations  of  the  traditional  New 
England,  1  Vi  story,  gable-roofed  house  form  for 
their  first  frame  dwellings  (e.g.  44,  49.  50.  63, 

70),  at  least  four  other  Pawlet  residents  built  the 
gambrel-roofed  house  (9,  40,  53,  C49). 

AFTER  1800  THE  CHILDREN  of  the 
militiamen  and  other  early  settlers  began 
making  their  mark  in  the  town.  Ephraim  Fitch, 
son  of  militiaman  Joseph  Fitch,  built  the  first 
brick  building  (Cll,  1808)  in  town,  a  tavern  and 
inn  at  the  main  intersection  of  the  village. 

Joshua  Hulett,  son  of  Daniel  Hulett,  established 
his  farmstead  about  1810  next  door  to  his  father 
and  lived  in  a  spacious  Federal  style  home  (48). 
Two  sons  of  John  Allen,  Elisha  and  Nathan,  had 
similar  substantial  brick  homes  (31,  32)  built 
c.1835  on  their  adjoining  farms  along  the  Met- 
tawee  Valley  road.  David  Blakely,  Jr.,  moved  up 


Among  the  most  distinguished  Federal  style  buildings  in 
Pawlet  are  two,  large,  hip-roofed  houses.  Dr.  John  Sargent’s 
home  (57),  part  of  a  large farm,  was  built  in  wood  in  1799, 
while  the  Leach  family  house  (55,  1810)  is  brick.  Both  are 
elegantly  detailed  with  Doric  friezes  under  the  eaves  and  two, 
formal,  five-bay  wide  facades— one  with  a  transom  over  the 
central  door  and  one  with  a  fan  and  sidelights. 


the  road  from  his  father  to  establish  a  farmstead 
c.1840.  His  Greek  Revival  style  I-house  (47)  was 
home  to  his  eleven  children,  and  several  farm 
outbuildings  across  the  road  date  from  his 
tenure.  Dr.  Warren  B.  Sargent,  son  of  Dr.  John 
Sargent,  returned  to  Pawlet  after  attending  med¬ 
ical  school  at  Castleton  and  established  his  prac¬ 
tice  in  the  village.  His  fashionable  c.1845  Greek 
Revival  style  home  (C27)  is  located  across  the 
road  from  where  attorney  Nathaniel  Harmon 
lived  in  the  home  (C31,  c.1795)  built  for  his 
father  Ezekiel. 

Although  many  of  the  second  generation 
stayed  in  Pawlet,  many  more  left  for  greener 
pastures;  after  1810  the  population  of  the  town 
began  a  slow  decline  that  lasted  until  1870.  The 
general  boom  in  raising  sheep  for  wool,  encour¬ 
aged  by  the  tariffs  of  1824  and  1828,  accelerated 
this  population  decrease  as  farms  were  consoli¬ 
dated  to  create  expansive  pastures  for  the  sheep, 
which  outnumbered  residents  20,705  to  1,748  by 
1840.  With  many  children  and  neighbors  leaving 
town,  those  who  remained  sought  solace  in  part 
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This  simple  brick  building  (36)  was  constructed  in  1826  as 
the  first  Methodist  church  in  town.  After  a  new  church 
(recently  burned  down)  was  built  in  1853,  it  was  used  for  a 
select  school,  Mettawee  Academy,  and  later  was  converted  to  a 
residence.  Located  to  the  right  is  the  old  cemetery. 

in  a  renewed  interest  in  religion.  Congregation- 
alists  and  Baptists  lost  members  to  the  evangel¬ 
ical  Methodists,  who  established  their  congrega¬ 
tion  in  1826,  and  promptly  built  a  simple  brick 
church  (36)  on  a  hill  overlooking  the  village.  In 

1830  a  large  Methodist  camp  meeting  was  held 
on  Joel  Simonds’s  farm  “Mont  View”  (20).  In 

1831  a  “Church  of  Disciples”  was  founded  in 
West  Pawlet,  in  1832  a  “Methodist  Protestant” 
church  was  formed  on  Pawlet  Mountain,  and  in 
1833  millennialist  Captain  William  Miller  gave 
his  third  public  sermon  in  Pawlet  village.  As  the 
years  of  religious  fervor  passed,  the  continued 
vitality  of  the  Congregational  Church  was 
expressed  by  the  erection  of  a  new  Gothic 
Revival  style  building  (C14)  in  the  village  in 
1841,  designed  by  architect  Elkanah  Danforth. 

PROCESSING  WOOL  produced  on  sheep 
farms  created  an  opportunity  for  local 
entrepreneurs,  and  by  1840  Pawlet  became 
something  of  an  industrial  center  with  five 
fulling  mills,  two  carding  machines,  four  woolen 
factories,  and  one  cotton  factory  located  along 
the  banks  of  the  Mettawee  River  and  Flower 
Brook.  Pawlet  village  bustled  with  commerce  as 
wool  growers  and  local  industries  shipped  their 
products  to  the  Champlain  Canal  at  Comstock, 
New  York,  and  then  purchased  goods  from  vil¬ 
lage  merchants  with  their  receipts.  Commercial 
buildings  like  the  one  housing  the  post  office  and 
a  store  (C17,  c.1845)  crowded  the  main  intersec¬ 
tion  near  the  Fitch  Tavern  (Cll),  and  town  resi¬ 
dents  paid  the  expense  of  constructing  a  stone 
bridge  (C12,  c.1840)  in  the  village  over  Flower 
Brook  nearby.  A  cluster  of  industries  on  the 
Danby  readjust  east  of  the  village  became 
known  as  Factory  Street  and  was  home  to  such 
concerns  as  the  Robinson  Machine  Shop  and 
Carriage  Manufactory  (37),  established  in  1850. 

Although  mail  and  market  brought  farmers  to 
the  village,  most  lived  in  rural  neighborhoods 
identified  with  a  crossroads  hamlet.  Some 
hamlets  provided  a  service  like  the  blacksmith’s 
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In  the  1840s  and  1850s,  the  first,  simple,  one-room  plank 
schoolhouses  were  gradually  replaced  by  schools  built  of  brick. 
Four  brick  schools,  including  this  one  (12),  stillstandin 
Pawlet  today.  “Braintree  School  District  No.  8,  1852”  is 
inscribed  in  an  oval  stone  above  the front  door.  An  outhouse  is 
located  to  the  rear. 

shop  at  Orcutt’s  Corners  (part  of  43)  or  recrea¬ 
tion  like  Bigart’s  Tavern  (23,  c.1810)  at  North 
Pawlet  or  the  racetrack  near  Blossom’s  Corners. 
By  1860  almost  all  of  the  neighborhoods  had 
brick  district  schoolhouses,  like  those  at  Buxton’s 
Flats  (39,  c.1850),  Braintree  (12,  1852),  Nelson- 
ville  (74,  1854),  and  North  Pawlet  (22,  1847). 
These  were  often  used  for  local  social  gatherings 
and  special  events,  such  as  visits  by  preachers 
from  religious  sects  that  did  not  have  a  church 
established  in  town. 

When  the  Rutland  and  Washington  Railroad 
was  constructed  along  the  western  edge  of  town 
in  1851,  a  depot  was  located  at  the  hamlet  of 
Mark’s  Corners,  which  soon  grew  into  the  village 
of  West  Pawlet.  Leonard  and  Florace  Johnson, 
sons  of  James  Johnson,  one  of  the  first  settlers  at 
West  Pawlet,  dominated  the  life  of  the  village 
from  1850  to  1870.  Florace  ran  the  post  office  for 
a  number  of  years  in  a  Greek  Revival  style 
building  (A44,  c.1845),  which  may  have  also 
been  his  home,  and  owned  another  house  (A63, 
c.1850)  across  the  road.  Leonard  Johnson 
became  the  railroad  station  and  telegraph  agent 
in  1853  and  was  a  dealer  in  plaster,  lime,  cement, 
and  potatoes.  His  evident  success  is  expressed  in 
his  ornate  Greek  Revival  style  home  (A76, 
c.1850)  built  on  the  stately  pavilion  with  ells  plan 
with  an  Ionic  colonnade  across  its  front. 

DURING  THE  1850s  AND  1860s  farmers 
throughout  Pawlet  began  to  tend  fewer  sheep 
and  to  raise  more  dairy  cattle,  and  this  required 
new  farm  outbuildings.  When  town  selectman 
Selden  S.  Brown  took  over  his  father’s  farm 
about  1855,  he  had  several  barns  and  out¬ 
buildings  erected,  as  well  as  a  new  Greek  Revival 
style  pavilion  with  ells  plan  home  (16).  About 
1865  Merritt  Jones  had  a  bank  barn  suitable  for 
dairy  cows  built  on  his  farm,  and  also  replaced 
his  grandfather’s  home  with  an  Italianate  style 
structure  (14).  The  Wells  and  Pawlet  Agricul¬ 
tural  Society,  which  promoted  the  latest 
advances  in  animal  husbandry  and  other 


This  (74)  is  one  of  the  most  outstanding  rural  complexes  in 
Rutland  County.  Developed  by  Consider  S.  Bardwell,  it  is 
centered  around  a  manmade  pond,  which  was  used  to  supply 
power for  his  noted  axe  and  edge  tool  manufactory.  It  has  farm 
buildings  as  well  as  the first  cheese factory  in  the  state,  begun 
in  1864.  Many  of  the  structures,  including  the  1814  farm¬ 
house,  c.  1820  smokehouse,  1854  schoolhouse,  c. 1860 gra¬ 
nary,  and  the  c.1860  pig  houses,  are  built  of  brick. 

agricultural  pursuits,  was  formed  in  1857  and, 
until  interrupted  by  the  Civil  War,  held  an 
annual  fair  on  the  farm  where  Daniel  Blossom 
later  had  a  large  Italianate  style  home  (6)  built 
c.1865. 

Generally,  farmers  took  the  milk  from  their 
dairies  and  made  cheese  on  their  farms,  that  is 
until  Consider  S.  Bardwell  introduced  the 
cooperative  cheese  factory  to  Vermont.  Bardwell 
moved  to  a  farm  in  Pawlet  in  1834  and  in  1846 
began  manufacturing  axes  and  other  edge  tools 
as  a  sideline.  In  1864  he  built  what  is  reputed  to 
be  the  first  cheese  factory  in  Vermont.  It  became 
a  cooperative  in  1865.  Bardwell’s  farm  and 
manufacturing  complex  (74)  is  an  outstanding 
example  of  19th  century,  local  agricultural  self- 
sufficiency.  It  includes  such  buildings  as  the 
cheese  factory,  the  edge  tool  trip-hammer  shop,  a 
brick  smokehouse,  corn  crib,  and  hog  house,  and 
a  unique,  plastered,  masonry  cheese  storage 
structure  whose  walls  are  scored  on  the  exterior 
to  resemble  dressed  stone  and  decoratively  mar- 
bleized  on  the  interior.  Within  the  next  two 
decades  farmers  in  practically  every  town  in  the 
state  built  one  or  more  cooperative  cheese 
factories. 

As  the  tasks  of  making  and  selling  cheese  and 
butter  were  shifted  to  cooperative  cheese  facto¬ 
ries  and  creameries,  farmers  began  to  dramati¬ 
cally  increase  the  size  of  their  dairy  herds.  In  the 
1880s  huge  bank  barns  (5,  47)  with  2  story 
internal  cribs  for  silage  were  built  on  Pawlet 
farms  to  house  the  larger  herds  and  provide  feed 
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Described  in  1867  as  “elegant  and  commodious,”  this  house  (6) 
was  built  a  Jew  years  earlier for  David  G.  Blossom  on  his 
father’s  farmstead.  Once  wrapped  around  by  a  sweeping 
Italianate  style  porch,  it  remains  distinctive for  its  corner 
pilasters  with  round  arch  panels,  handsome  front  door,  and 
first  floor  walls  sided  with  flush  boards. 

for  them  during  the  winter  months.  Detached 
wooden  silos  were  soon  added  to  already  existing 
dairy  barns  (e.g.  6,  27,  38),  and  farming  came  to 
be  almost  synonymous  with  dairying. 

SLATE  IN  WESTERN  PAWLET  had  been 
known  to  be  plentiful  since  the  1850s,  but  it  was 
not  until  after  the  Civil  War  that  people  began  to 
commercially  exploit  slate-rock  deposits.  In  1864 
Consider  Bardwell  leased  a  portion  of  land  he 
owned  in  northwest  Pawlet  for  quarrying  to  two 
Welshmen  based  in  neighboring  Granville,  New 
York,  and  in  1870  he  and  Merritt  Jones  opened  a 
quarry  in  the  same  vicinity.  A  slate  trading  com¬ 
pany,  Rising  and  Nelson,  had  already  been 
established  in  West  Pawlet  in  1869;  during  the 
1870s  it  purchased  a  number  of  quarries  near  the 
village  of  West  Pawlet  and  became  the  largest 
slate  producer  in  the  area. 

West  Pawlet  boomed  as  the  slate  waste  piles 
beside  it  grew.  Camillus  Nelson,  the  prime 
mover  in  Rising  and  Nelson,  and  Mary,  his  wife, 
set  the  trend  for  stylish  building.  Their  large, 
brick  Italianate  style  home  (A43)  with  Eastlake 
ornament  and  the  requisite  slate  roof  was 
erected  on  Main  Street  in  1878.  Nelson’s  partner, 
Simeon  Rising,  and  his  wife,  Charlotte,  pur¬ 
chased  land  from  Camillus  and  had  their 
smaller  but  similarly  styled  wood-frame  home 
(A42,  c.1880)  built  next  door.  Following  suit, 
other  new  homes  in  the  village  were  built  in  the 
vernacular  Italianate  style  (e.g.  A6,  A42,  A61, 
A90)  with  broad,  slate-clad  gable  roofs  and 
round  arch  windows  or  cornice  brackets.  After  a 
fire  the  Baptist  Church  (A15)  was  replaced  in 
1881  by  a  simple  structure  enlivened  through  the 
application  of  Eastlake  ornament,  particularly 
notable  above  its  entrance.  A  church  for  the 
growing  population  of  experienced  Welsh  slate 
workers  was  also  built.  It  has  since  been 
demolished. 

In  the  1890s  New  Street  between  Church 


The  large,  c.  1 800,  Georgian  plan  house  (1)  on  this  property  in 
the  northwesternmost  corner  of  Pawlet  sharply  contrasts  with 
the  large  barn  behind  it.  Likely  built  in  the  1880s,  the  barn 
was  covered  with  slate  that  may  have  come  from  a  nearby 
quarry.  The  name  of  the farm,  “Mount  Pleasant,”  is  spelled  out 
in  red  slate  on  the  front  gable  end. 

Street  and  the  quarries  was  laid  out  for  the  new 
homes  of  Welsh  and  other  stone  workers.  Houses 
of  this  period  (e.g.  A37,  A38,  A41,  A58,  A63) 
were  wood  frame,  often  multi-gabled  structures 
exuberantly  decorated  with  fanciful  porches, 
polychrome  slate  roofs,  and  sunbursts  or  shin- 
glework  in  the  gable  peak.  The  Nelsons,  this 
time  Herman  and  Thomas,  who  had  by  then 
taken  their  father’s  place  in  the  company,  may 
again  have  set  the  architectural  trend  with  their 
ample  wood-frame  homes  (perhaps  A57  and 
A62)  in  the  Queen  Anne  style  on  Main  Street. 
Arthur  H.  Morrow,  a  salesman  and  later  partner 
in  the  company,  had  a  modest  Colonial  Revival 
style  frame  home  (A64)  built  in  1903  across  the 
street  from  the  old  brick  Nelson  home  (A43). 

After  a  fire  in  1896  destroyed  the  wooden, 
Italianate  style  commercial  buildings  at  the 
main  intersection  in  the  village,  they  were 
replaced  by  two,  new,  brick  commercial  blocks 
(A69,  A70).  Bold  pressed  metal  cornices  embel¬ 
lish  the  flat-roofed  block  (A70)  and  identify  it 
with  the  late  commercial  Italianate  style.  The 
taller  brick  block  (A69)  with  a  wooden  gable  roof 
was  built  by  Rising  and  Nelson,  who  located 
their  offices  on  the  second  floor.  Its  substantial 
form  and  Queen  Anne  style  details  reflect  the 
status  of  this  enduring  partnership. 

Pawlet  village  remained  a  place  of  some 
activity  at  the  end  of  the  century  as  the  combina¬ 
tion  of  quarrying  and  successful  dairy  farming 
brought  increased  business  to  local  merchants. 
An  arrangement  between  merchant  Marcellus 
Wheeler  and  the  Town  resulted  in  the  erection  in 
1881  of  a  new  Town  Hall  (C5),  with  the  meeting 
hall  on  the  second  floor  and  Wheeler  sharing  the 
first  floor  of  the  building  with  the  town  clerk.  A 
High  Victorian  Italianate  style  structure  topped 
by  a  cupola,  it  has  many  details  in  common  with 
the  West  Pawlet  Baptist  Church  (A15)  built  the 
same  year.  Local  Masons  helped  finance  a  new 
commercial  block  (C18,  c.1885),  which  provided 
a  meeting  hall  for  the  group  on  the  second  floor. 

It  incorporates  Masonic  symbols  in  its  poly¬ 
chrome  slate  roof. 
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The  Pawlet  1 own  Hall  (C5)  was  constructed  in  1881  as  a 
joint  effort  of  the  Town  and  Marcellus  Wheeler,  who  used  two 
rooms  on  ihefr,;/.  floor  for  his  stores.  It  also  served  as  a  commu¬ 
nity  center,  with  concerts,  plays,  public  lectures,  and  dances 
being,  held  tqprilaits,  Hie  porch  was  added  in  1912. 

:  Jji,  • '  v 

III  1306  the  sla'fle  and  business  interests  of 
western  Pawlet  petitioned  the  state  legislature  to 
form  a  separate  town,  as  had  been  done  when 
the  towns  of  Proctor  and  West  Rutland  were 
carved  out  of  Rutland  town  in  1886.  But  the 
legislature  demurred,  Pawlet  remained  one 
town,  and  quarrying  revenues  continued  to 
enrich  the  whole  community  through  the  1920s, 
although  the  years  of  seemingly  limitless  expan¬ 
sion  in  the  business  were  past.  In  1911  residents 
voted  funds  for  the  construction  of  a  new  Colo¬ 
nial  Revival  style  school  (C46)  on  the  site  of  a 
former  hotel  in  Pawlet  village,  and  that  year  the 
schoolyard  became  the  focus  for  the  sesquicen- 
tennial  celebration  of  the  town  during  Old 
Home  Week  in  August.  An  even  larger,  eclecti¬ 
cally  styled  school  (A87)  was  constructed  in  West 
Pawlet  on  the  site  of  an  old  academy  building. 

IN  THE  1920s  AUTOMOBILES  shipped  by 
rail  were  stored  in  a  new,  pressed  concrete  block 
warehouse  (A72,  c.1920)  in  West  Pawlet  that 
housed  a  car  dealership.  Some  modest  homes 
were  built,  like  the  small  bungalow  (B6,  c.1925) 
in  the  hamlet  of  Spruce  Gum,  before  the  eco¬ 
nomic  downturn  of  the  1930s  and  the  universal 
use  of  synthetic  roofing  in  the  1940s  brought  the 
slate  industry  to  a  standstill.  Farmers  adopted 
the  automobile  as  an  antidote  to  isolation  and  to 
bring  to  dairies  and  the  railroad  station  fluid 
milk,  which  had  replaced  cheese  and  butter  as 
the  primary  dairy  product.  After  World  War  II 
cans  of  milk  were  left  at  crossroads  like  Spank- 
town  for  transport  by  trucks  to  the  new  milk  pro¬ 
cessing  plant  (75,  1947)  next  to  the  railroad 
tracks  south  of  West  Pawlet. 

In  recent  years  Pawlet  has  gained  a  reputation 
as  a  sportsmen’s  center  for  hunting  wild  turkeys 
and  other  game.  Located  on  the  well-traveled 
VT  Route  30,  Pawlet  village  with  its  churches, 


Riddling  the  landscape  of  West  Pawlet  are  a  number  of  slate 
quarries,  some  more  than  1 75 feet  deep.  Quarry  sheds  at  this 
site  (4)  in  the  northwest  comer  of  town  date  from  around 
1900.  One  of  the  most  prominent  slate  quarrying firms  was 
Rising  and  Nelson,  still  in  operation.  Its founding  partners 
were  neighbors  in  West  Pawlet.  Simeon  Rising’s  wood-frame 
home  ( A42 c.  1880)  is  detailed  with  Italianate  style  seg¬ 
mental  arch  windows  on  the  second  floor  and  cornice  brackets 
under  the  eaves. 

old  brick  tavern.  Town  Hall,  and  pre-1850  homes 
retains  its  19th  century  charm  while  catering  to 
local  residents  and  visitors.  In  West  Pawlet  slate 
processing  continues  on  a  limited  scale  (the  old 
milk  plant  is  now  the  offices  of  Rising  and 
Nelson),  and  the  village  looks  substantially  as  it 
did  in  1900  with  its  nicely  detailed  wooden 
homes  and  brick  commercial  blocks.  Both  vil¬ 
lages  are  historic  districts  listed  in  the  State  Reg¬ 
ister  of  Historic  Places.  But  it  is  the  farmhouses, 
barns,  and  crossroads  communities  that  are  the 
hidden  architectural  treasures  of  Pawlet.  With 
practically  every  early  19th  century  house  form 
from  Cape  Cod  and  gambrel-roofed  types  to 
large  Federal  style  mansions,  not  to  mention 
outstanding  early  19th  century  farm  complexes 
and  four,  brick,  one-room  schoolhouses,  the 
town  of  Pawlet  harbors  an  architectural  land¬ 
scape  of  exceptional  beauty  and  diversity. 
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TOWN  OF  PAWLET  MAP 

Sites  Listed  in  the  State  Register  of  Historic  Places 
(Numbers  correspond  to  Register  listings  that  follow. 

For  A,  B  ,  and  C,  see  historic  district  maps.) 
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TOWN  OF  PAWLET 
Sites  listed  in 
the  State  Register 
of  Historic  Places 
(For  locations 
see  town  and 
historic  district 
maps.) 

1  House,  c.1800 

Federal  style,  Georgian  plan, 
hip  roof. 

Features:  paneled  corner 
pilasters,  distinctive  chimney, 
paneled  entry  pilasters. 
Related  barn,  shed,  barn. 
Features:  polychrome  slate, 
name  inscription,  cupola. 

2  House,  c.1800 
Architect/builder:  Titus  Cook. 
Vernacular- Federal  style, 
Georgian  plan. 

Features:  enriched  cornice, 
Italianate  porch. 

Related  carriage  barn. 

3  House,  c.1860 
Gable  roof,  2  lA  stories. 
Features:  corner  pilasters. 
Related  shed. 

4  Pawlet  Slate  Quarry 

a.  Shed,  c.1880 

b.  Shed,  c.1900 

c.  Shed,  c.1900 

d.  Shed,  c.1900 

e.  Shed,  c.1900 

5  House,  c.1900 
Gable  roof,  2  stories. 

Related  bank  barn. 

6  House,  c.1865 

Greek  Revival-Italianate  style, 
gable  roof,  2  Vi  stories. 
Features:  paneled  corner 
pilasters,  sidelights,  full  entab¬ 
lature,  unusual  window, 
paneled  entry  pilasters, 
applied  woodwork,  reveals. 
Related  barn,  barn,  wood  silo. 

7  House,  c.1875 
Gable  roof,  2  stories. 

Features:  kneewall  window. 

8  (Farm) 

a.  House,  c.1780 
Cape  Cod. 

b.  Shed,  c.1920 

c.  Shed,  c.1920 

d.  Barn,  c.1890 

e.  Chicken  Coop,  c.1920 

f.  Barn,  c.1910 

g.  Barn,  c.1900 
Features:  wood  silo. 

h.  Barn,  c.1920 

i.  Barn,  c.1920 

j.  Shed,  c.1920 

9  House,  c.1800 
Gambrel  roof,  1  lA  stories. 
Related  barn,  barn. 

10  House,  c.1882 
Gable  roof,  2  stories. 

Features:  Queen  Anne  win¬ 
dow,  Queen  Anne  porch. 
Related  mill. 

11  House,  c.1865 
Gable  roof,  2  stories. 

Features:  bay  window,  Queen 
Anne  porch. 


12  School,  1852 
Brick,  gable  roof,  1  story. 
Features:  marble,  splayed  lin¬ 
tels,  date  inscription. 

Related  outhouse. 

13  House,  c.1893 

Queen  Anne  style,  gable  roof, 
1XA  stories. 

Features:  bay  window,  oriel 
window,  stained  glass. 


14  House,  c.1865 


Italianate  style,  gable  roof, 

2  Vi  stories. 

Features:  cornice  brackets, 
segmental  arch  window, 
Italianate  porch,  round  win¬ 
dow,  distinctive  lintelboards. 
Related  barn,  carriage  barn. 
Features:  cupola. 

15  House,  c.1840 

Greek  Revival  style,  Classic 
Cottage. 

Features:  full  entablature, 
entry  entablature,  entry 
pilasters,  sidelights. 

Related  barn. 

16  House,  c.1855 

Greek  Revival  style,  pavilion 
with  ells. 

Features:  recessed  porch,  cor¬ 
ner  pilasters,  entry  entabla¬ 
ture,  fretwork,  Italianate 
porch. 

Related  barn,  barn,  carriage 
barn. 

Features:  cupola. 

17  House,  c.1840 
Georgian  plan. 

Features:  sidelights,  paneled 
corner  pilasters,  Queen  Anne 
porch. 

Related  barn. 

18  House,  c.1900 
Gable  roof,  2  stories. 

Related  ground  level  stable 
barn,  barn,  barn. 

19  House,  c.1840 

Greek  Revival  style,  sidehall 
plan,  2  A  stories. 

Features:  full  entablature, 
stone  lintels,  gable  window, 
Colonial  Revival  porch, 
transom. 

Related  tenant  farmhouse, 
bank  barn. 

20  House,  c.1825 
Classic  Cottage. 

Features:  sidelights,  porch. 
Related  house,  barn. 

21  House,  c.1805 
Gable  roof,  1 lA  stories. 
Related  garage,  shed,  chicken 
coop. 

22  School,  1847 
Brick,  gable  roof,  1  story. 


23  Tavern,  c.1810 

Federal  style,  Georgian  plan. 
Features:  transom,  entry  en¬ 
tablature,  paneled  entry 
pilasters,  full  entablature. 

24  House,  1845 

Greek  Revival  style,  Classic 
Cottage. 

Features:  sidelights,  paneled 
entry  pilasters,  entry  entabla¬ 
ture,  kneewall  window. 

25  House,  c.1840 

Greek  Revival  style,  pavilion 
with  ells. 

Features:  full  entablature, 
recessed  porch,  paneled  corner 
pilasters,  paneled  entry 
pilasters,  columns. 

Related  barn,  barn,  outhouse. 

26  House,  c.1870 
Georgian  plan. 

Features:  round  arch  window. 
Related  barn,  chicken  coop. 


27  House,  c.1860 


Gable  roof,  1 XA  stories. 
Features:  Colonial  Revival 
porch. 

Related  barn,  chicken  coop, 
barn. 

28  House,  c.1870 

Greek  Revival  style,  Classic 
Cottage. 

Features:  entry  pilasters,  entry 
entablature,  peaked  lintel¬ 
boards. 

Related  barn,  shed,  garage. 

29  House,  c.1840 
Classic  Cottage. 

Features:  sidelights,  Queen 
Anne  porch. 

30  House,  c.1850 
Classic  Cottage. 

Features:  peaked  lintelboards, 
Queen  Anne  porch. 

Related  barn. 

31  House,  c.1835 
Federal-Greek  Revival  style, 
Georgian  plan,  brick. 

Features:  sidelights,  stone  lin¬ 
tels,  marble,  Queen  Anne 
porch,  transom,  gable  fanlight, 
distinctive  chimney. 

Related  bam. 

32  House,  c.1835 

Greek  Revival  style,  Georgian 
plan,  brick. 

Features:  stone  lintels,  marble, 
sidelights,  entry  pilasters,  dis¬ 
tinctive  door. 

Related  barn,  barn. 

33  House,  c.1800 
Cape  Cod. 

Related  shed,  barn. 


34  House,  c.1840 

Greek  Revival  style,  sidehall 
plan,  2  stories. 

Features:  transom,  paneled 
corner  pilasters,  sidelights, 
entry  pilasters,  entry  entabla¬ 
ture,  peaked  lintelboards. 
Related  barn. 

35  House,  c.1850 

Greek  Revival  style,  Classic 
Cottage. 

Features:  entry  entablature, 
entry  pilasters,  full  entab¬ 
lature. 

Related  barn. 

36  Church,  1826 
Vernacular- Federal  style,  brick 
veneer,  gable  roof,  2  XA  stories. 
Features:  splayed  lintels,  gable 
fan,  Queen  Anne  porch. 
Related  carriage  barn,  corn 
crib,  cemetery. 

37  Factory,  c.1850 
Gable  roof,  2XA  stories. 

38  (Farm) 

a.  House,  c.1900 
Gable  roof,  1  lA  stories. 

b.  House,  c.1840 
Gable  roof,  1  story. 

c.  Barn,  c.1890 

d.  Barn,  c.1890 

e.  Barn,  c.1885 

f.  Shed,  c.1900 

g.  Barn,  c.1890 

39  School,  c.1850 
Brick,  gable  roof,  1  story. 
Features:  transom,  flat  arches. 

40  House,  c.1800 
Cape  Cod,  gambrel  roof. 
Related  barn. 

41  House,  c.1790 
Georgian  plan,  hip  roof. 
Related  shed. 

42  House,  c.1830/c.1890 
Gable  roof,  2  stories. 

Features:  Colonial  Revival 
porch. 

Related  barn,  house,  shop. 

43  House,  c.1845 

Greek  Revival  style,  Classic 
Cottage. 

Features:  paneled  corner 
pilasters,  entry  entablature, 
sidelights,  entry  pilasters,  full 
entablature,  Greek  Revival 
porch. 

Related  stable. 


44  House,  c.1810 


Cape  Cod. 

Features:  sidelights,  entry  en¬ 
tablature,  entry  pilasters,  dis¬ 
tinctive  door. 
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45  House,  c.1840 

Greek  Revival  style,  Classic 
Cottage. 

Features:  paneled  corner 
pilasters,  paneled  entry 
pilasters,  full  entablature,  side¬ 
lights,  entry  entablature,  dis¬ 
tinctive  door. 

Related  barn,  barn. 

Features:  cupola. 

46  House,  c.1800 
Cape  Cod. 

Features:  kneewall  window, 
entry  entablature. 

47  (Farm) 

a.  House,  c.1840 
Vernacular-Greek  Revival  style, 
I-house. 

Features:  corner  pilasters,  full  en¬ 
tablature,  transom,  sidelights, 
entry  entablature,  entry  pilasters, 
Colonial  Revival  porch. 

b.  Shop,  c.1840 
Features:  hoist,  sidelights. 

c.  Shed,  c.1890 

d.  Barn,  c.1875 
Features:  cupola,  metal  silo. 

48  (Farm) 

a.  House,  c.1810 
Georgian  plan. 

Features:  sidelights,  entry  pilasters, 
entry  entablature,  distinctive 
chimney. 

b.  Barn,  c.1890 

c.  Barn,  1890 

d.  Barn,  c.1890 
Features:  silo. 

e.  Shed,  c.1900 

f.  House,  1890 
Gable  roof,  1  Vi  stories. 

g.  Shed,  c.1910 

49  House,  1793 
Cape  Cod. 

Features:  transom,  applied 
woodwork,  enriched  cornice, 
entry  entablature,  entry 
pilasters,  distinctive  door. 
Related  barn. 

50  House,  1805 
Cape  Cod. 

Related  barn,  barn,  shed. 


51  House,  c.1840 


Federal-Greek  Revival  style, 
gable  roof,  2  stories. 

Features:  full  entablature, 
entry  entablature,  sidelights, 
gable  fan,  paneled  entry 
pilasters,  paneled  corner 
pilasters,  peaked  lintelboards, 
distinctive  door. 

Related  barn,  garage. 


52  House,  c.1800 
Federal  style,  I-house,  hip 
roof. 

Features:  entry  entablature, 
sidelights,  enriched  frieze, 
entry  pilasters,  transom. 
Related  barn,  barn,  wood  silo. 


53  House,  c.1800 


Gambrel  roof,  \Vi  stories. 
Features:  Queen  Anne  porch, 
sidelights,  distinctive  door. 
Related  barn,  bank  barn. 

54  House,  c.1820 
Federal  style,  I-house. 
Features:  flushboard  siding, 
full  entablature,  gable  fan,  en¬ 
riched  cornice,  distinctive  lin¬ 
telboards,  Queen  Anne  porch. 
Related  barn,  barn. 

55  House,  1810 

Federal  style,  Georgian  plan, 
brick. 

Features:  transom,  paneled 
entry  pilasters,  entry  entabla¬ 
ture,  distinctive  chimney,  en¬ 
riched  frieze,  full  entablature, 
flat  arches,  sidelights,  entry 
fan. 

56  House,  c.1890 
Gable  roof,  2  stories. 

Features:  Queen  Anne  porch. 
Related  garage. 

5  7  Sargent  Farm 

a.  House,  1799 

Federal  style,  hip  roof,  2  stories. 
Features:  distinctive  lintelboards, 
corner  pilasters,  entry  pilasters, 
entry  entablature,  sidelights,  entry 
fanlight,  transom,  window  tracery, 
distinctive  door. 

b.  Barn,  c.1885 

c.  Shed,  1950 

d.  Shed,  c.1950 

e.  Shed,  c.1920 

f.  Barn,  c.1900 

g.  Barn,  c.1900 

h.  Barn,  c.1890 

58  House,  c.1800 
Federal  style,  I-house. 
Features:  sidelights,  transom, 
corner  pilasters,  entry 
pilasters,  entry  entablature. 

59  House,  c.1860 
Three-quarter  Georgian  plan. 
Features:  peaked  lintelboards, 
Italianate  porch. 

60  House,  c.1900 
Gable  roof,  2  Vi  stories. 
Features:  Queen  Anne  porch. 
Related  barn. 


62  House,  c.1870 
Gable  roof,  1  Vi  stories. 
Features:  peaked  lintelboards. 

63  House,  c.1800 
Cape  Cod. 

64  House,  c.1800 
Three-quarter  Cape  Cod. 
Features:  transom. 

65  House,  c.1850 
Gable  roof,  2  Vi  stories. 
Features:  Queen  Anne  porch. 


66  House,  c.1865 


Italianate  style,  sidehall  plan, 

2  Vi  stories. 

Features:  cornice  brackets, 
round  window,  hood  mold¬ 
ings,  distinctive  lintelboards. 
Related  barn. 

67  House,  c.1840 

Greek  Revival  style,  sidehall 
plan,  iVi  stories. 

Features:  entry  pilasters,  side¬ 
lights,  entry  entablature, 
Italianate  porch. 

68  House,  c.1830 
Classic  Cottage. 

Related  barn,  sugarhouse. 

69  House,  c.1830 

Greek  Revival  style,  Classic 
Cottage. 

Features:  entry  entablature, 
corner  pilasters,  entry 
pilasters. 

Related  barn,  garage. 

70  House,  c.1835 
Classic  Cottage. 

Related  bank  barn. 

71  House,  1834 
Classic  Cottage,  brick. 
Features:  distinctive  chimney, 
stone  lintels,  marble,  date  in¬ 
scription. 

Related  barn,  barn. 

72  House,  c.1840 

Greek  Revival  style,  Georgian 
plan,  brick. 

Features:  stone  lintels,  marble, 
reveals,  sidelights,  gable  fan. 
Related  barn. 


74  C.  S.  Bardwell  Farm 

a.  House,  1814 

Federal  style,  Three-quarter  I- 
house,  brick. 

Features:  enriched  cornice,  distinc¬ 
tive  chimney,  date  inscription, 
splayed  marble  lintels,  Colonial 
Revival  porch,  sidelights. 

b.  Barn,  c.1820 

c.  Warehouse,  c.1850 
Stone,  gable  roof,  1  story. 

d.  Granary,  c.1860 
Brick. 

Features:  marble  lintels,  cast-iron. 

e.  Pighouse,  c.1860 
Brick. 

f.  Smokehouse,  c.1820 
Brick. 

g.  Factory,  c.1860 
Gable  roof,  2  stories. 

h.  Sugarhouse,  c.1914 

i.  Barn,  c.1920 
Gambrel  roof. 

j.  School,  1854 

Federal-Greek  Revival  style,  brick, 
gable  roof,  1  Vi  stories. 

Features:  marble,  date  inscription, 
stone  lintels,  flat  arches,  sidelights, 
entry  pilasters. 

k.  House,  c.1835 
Gable  roof,  \Vi  stories. 

Features:  full  entablature,  corner 
pilasters. 

l.  Barn,  c.1972 


75  Creamery,  1947 
Brick,  gable  roof,  1  story. 
Features:  distinctive  chimney. 


76  House,  c.1895 

Queen  Anne  style,  gable  roof, 

2V2  stories. 

Features:  Queen  Anne  porch, 
shinglework,  Queen  Anne 
window. 

Related  barn. 


77  House,  c.1860 
Georgian  plan. 

Features:  peaked  lintelboards. 
Related  barn. 


78  House,  1845 

Greek  Revival  style,  sidehall 

plan,  2  stories. 

Features:  full  entablature,  dis¬ 
tinctive  lintelboards,  paneled 
entry  pilasters. 


61  House,  c.1840 

Greek  Revival  style,  Georgian 

plan. 

Features:  paneled  corner 
pilasters,  gable  window,  side¬ 
lights,  transom,  entry 
pilasters,  cupola. 

Related  bridge,  barn,  barn. 


73  House,  c.1880 
Georgian  plan. 

Features:  continuous  architec¬ 
ture,  sidelights,  transom. 
Related  corn  crib,  barn. 
Features:  cast-iron,  cupola. 
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WEST  PAWLET 
HISTORIC  DISTRICT 

The  village  of  West  Pawlet  came  into  prominence  after  the 
completion  of  the  railroad  in  1851  and  the  development  of  a 
prosperous  slate  industry.  Its  streets  are  lined  with  handsome 
mid  to  late  1 9th  century  buildings.  Large  or  small,  many  of 
these  houses  and  commercial  blocks  are  embellished  with 
wooden  details  from  the  Greek  Revival,  Italianate,  Queen 
Anne,  and  Colonial  Revival  styles. 


(A51,  c.1900) 
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A  WEST  PAWLET 
HISTORIC  DISTRICT  MAP 


WEST  PAWLET 
HISTORIC  DISTRICT 


(Numbers  correspond  to  Register  listing  that  follows.) 


A1  House,  c.1890 
Non-coniributing  due  to  alter¬ 
ations. 


SCALE 


Ala  Garage,  c.1975 
Non-contributing  due  to  age 

A2  House,  c.1890 
Gable  roof,  2  stories. 

Features:  Queen  Anne  porch, 
leaded  glass  window. 

A3  House,  c.1880 
Gable  roof,  2  stories. 

Features:  Queen  Anne  porch, 
shinglework. 

A4  House,  c.1900 
Non-contributing  due  to  alter¬ 
ations. 

A4a  Bant,  c.1895 

A5  House,  c.1900 
Gable  roof,  2  stories. 

Features:  Queen  Anne  porch 

A5a  Garage,  c.1930 

A6  House,  c.1890 


Gable  roof,  2  kj  stories. 
Features:  Italianate  porch. 

A  7  House,  c.1960 

Non-contributing  due  to  age. 

A8  House,  c.1900 
Non-contributing  due  to  alter¬ 
ations, 

A9  House,  c.1900 
Gable  roof,  2  stories. 

Features:  Queen  Anne 
window, 

A10  House,  c.1900 
Gable  roof.  2  stories 
Features,  porch 

All  House,  c.1900 
Gable  roof,  2  stories 
Features:  porch. 

A12  Courthouse,  c.1900 
Non-contributing  due  to  alter¬ 
ations. 

A  12a  Garage,  c.1960 
Non-coniributing  due  to  age 

A13  House,  c.1900 
Non-contributing  due  to  alter¬ 
ations. 


0  0.1  0.2  KILOMETERS 


A14  Chicken  Coop,  c.1900 
Non-contributing  due  to  alter 
ations. 


SOURCE:  VT.  MAPPING  PROGRAM  ORTHOPHOTOS,  1975 
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A15  Church,  1881 


High  Victorian  Italianate 
style,  gable  roof,  1  Vi  stories. 
Features:  entry  fan,  transom, 
stained  glass,  keystones,  belfry, 
spire,  hood  moldings,  round 
arch  window,  window  fanlight, 
distinctive  door. 

A16  School,  c.1880 
Gable  roof,  1  story. 

Features:  gable  fan. 

A16a  Garage,  c.1925 

A17  House,  c.1840 
Greek  Revival  style,  gable 
roof,  2  stories. 

Features:  full  entablature, 
entry  entablature,  sidelights. 

A17a  Garage,  c.1960 
Non-contributing  due  to  age. 

A18  House,  c.1900 
Gable  roof,  2  stories. 

A19  House,  c.1830 
Gable  roof,  1  Vi  stories. 

A20  House,  c.1895 

Non-contributing  due  to  alter¬ 
ations. 

A21  House,  c.1875 
Gable  roof,  2  stories. 

A21a  Garage,  c.1950 
Non-contributing  due  to  age. 

A21b  Shed,  c.1895 

A22  House,  c.1900 
Non-contributing  due  to  alter¬ 
ations. 

A23  House,  c.1900 

Non-contributing  due  to  alter¬ 
ations. 

A24  House,  c.1900 
Non-contributing  due  to  alter¬ 
ations. 

A25  House,  c.1900 
Non-contributing  due  to  alter¬ 
ations. 

A26  House,  c.1890 
Gable  roof,  2  stories. 

A27  House,  c.1910 
Vernacular-Queen  Anne  style, 
gable  roof,  2  Vi  stories. 
Features:  stained  glass,  leaded 
glass  window,  shinglework. 

A28  House,  c.1900 
Gable  roof,  2  stories. 


A29  House,  c.1900 
Non-contributing  due  to  alter¬ 
ations. 

A29a  Garage,  c.1975 
Non-contributing  due  to  age. 

A30  House,  c.1900 
Gable  roof,  2  stories. 

Features:  Queen  Anne  porch. 

A30a  Carriage  Barn,  c.1890 

A31  House,  1900 

Non-contributing  due  to  alter¬ 
ations. 

A3  2  House,  c.1890 
Gable  roof,  2  stories. 

A3  2  a  Garage,  c.1975 
Non-contributing  due  to  age. 

A3 3  Duplex,  c.1900 
Gable  roof,  2  stories. 

A34  House,  c.1900 

Non-contributing  due  to  alter¬ 
ations. 

A3  4a  Shed,  c.1950 
Non-contributing  due  to  age. 

A3  4b  Garage,  c.1950 
Non-contributing  due  to  age. 

A35  Carriage  Barn,  c.1900 

A36  House,  c.1900 
Vernacular-Queen  Anne  style, 
gable  roof,  2  stories. 

Features:  Queen  Anne  porch, 
stained  glass,  shinglework. 

A36a  Garage,  c.1950 
Non-contributing  due  to  age. 

A 37  House,  c.1880 
Gable  roof,  2  stories. 


A38  House,  c.1900 


Vernacular-Queen  Anne  style, 
gable  roof,  2  Vi  stories. 
Features:  stained  glass,  shin¬ 
glework,  Queen  Anne  porch. 

A3 8a  Carriage  Barn,  c.1900 

A39  Fire  Station,  1947 
Non-contributing  due  to  age. 

A40  Fire  Station,  c.1983 
Non-contributing  due  to  age. 

A41  House,  c.1900 
Gable  roof,  2  stories. 

Features:  shinglework,  stained 
glass,  Queen  Anne  porch. 

A42  House,  c.1880 
Italianate  style,  Three-quarter 
Georgian  plan. 

Features:  cornice  brackets, 
hood  moldings,  round  arch 
window,  Italianate  porch,  seg¬ 
mental  arch  window. 


A42a  Garage,  c.1970 
Non-contributing  due  to  age. 

A43  House,  1878 

Italianate  style,  brick  veneer, 
hip  roof,  2  Vi  stories. 

Features:  bay  window,  door 
hood,  segmental  arch  window, 
distinctive  door. 

A43a  Barn,  c.1895 

A44  House,  c.1845 
Greek  Revival  style,  gable 
roof,  1  Vi  stories. 

Features:  paneled  corner 
pilasters,  full  entablature,  side¬ 
lights,  entry  entablature, 
paneled  entry  pilasters, 
fretwork. 

A45  House,  c.1890 
Wood  shingle,  gable  roof, 

2  stories. 

Features:  corner  pilasters,  full 
entablature,  shinglework,  en¬ 
riched  frieze,  Queen  Anne 
window. 

A45a  Carriage  Barn, 
c.1890/c.1930 

A46  House,  c.1890 
Gable  roof,  2  Vi  stories. 
Features:  Queen  Anne  porch. 

A46a  Barn,  c.1890/c.1930 

A47  House,  c.1900 
Vernacular-Queen  Anne  style, 
gable  roof,  2  stories. 

Features:  Queen  Anne  porch. 

A48  House,  c.1890 
Gable  roof,  2  stories. 

Features:  Queen  Anne  porch, 
shinglework,  stained  glass. 

A48a  Garage,  c.1960 
Non-contributing  due  to  age. 

A49  House,  c.1887 
Vernacular-French  Second 
Empire  style,  Mansard  roof, 

2  Vi  stories. 

Features:  distinctive  dormer, 
porch. 

A50  House,  c.1890 
Gable  roof,  2  stories. 

A51  House,  c.1900 

Vernacular-Queen  Anne  style, 
gable  roof,  2  stories. 

Features:  stained  glass,  shin¬ 
glework,  Queen  Anne  porch. 

A51a  Garage,  c.1950 
Non-contributing  due  to  age. 

A52  House,  c.1880 
Gable  roof,  2  stories. 

Features:  porch. 

A52a  Garage,  c.1950 
Non-contributing  due  to  age. 

A53  House,  c.1890 
Gable  roof,  2  Vi  stories. 
Features:  stained  glass. 

A54  House,  c.1890 

Vernacular-Queen  Anne  style, 
gable  roof,  2  stories. 

Features:  Queen  Anne  porch, 
shinglework. 


A54a  Garage,  c.1920 

A54b  Barn,  c.1920 

A54c  Barn,  c.1920 

A54d  Shed,  c.1920 

A55  House,  c.1890 
Gable  roof,  2  stories. 

Features:  shinglework,  porch. 

A55a  Barn,  c.1890 

A56  House,  c.1890 
Gable  roof,  2  stories. 

Features:  marble. 

A 57  House,  c.1890 
Queen  Anne  style,  hip  roof, 

2  Vi  stories. 

Features:  stained  glass,  belt- 
course,  applied  woodwork, 
shinglework,  Queen  Anne 
porch,  bay  window,  poly¬ 
chrome  slate,  Queen  Anne 
window. 

A57a  Garage,  c.1950 
Non-contributing  due  to  age. 

A58  House,  c.1890 
Gable  roof,  2  Vi  stories. 
Features:  bay  window,  Queen 
Anne  porch. 

A59  House,  c.1890 
Vernacular-Queen  Anne  style, 
hip  roof,  2  Vi  stories. 

Features:  full  entablature,  sun¬ 
burst,  shinglework,  beltcourse. 

A59a  Barn,  c.1900 

A60  House,  c.1890 
Gable  roof,  2  stories. 

Features:  Italianate  porch. 

A60a  Garage,  c.1950 
Non-contributing  due  to  age. 

A61  House,  c.1900 
Colonial  Revival  style,  gable 
roof,  2  Vi  stories. 

Features:  Palladian  window, 
Colonial  Revival  porch,  dis¬ 
tinctive  chimney. 

A61a  Carriage  Barn,  c.1890 


A62  House,  c.1890 


Queen  Anne  style,  hip  roof, 

2  Vi  stories. 

Features:  Queen  Anne  porch, 
beltcourse,  bay  window,  shin¬ 
glework,  Queen  Anne  window. 

A62a  Carriage  Barn,  c.1890 
Vernacular-Queen  Anne  style. 
Features:  shinglework. 


A 63  House,  c.1855 
Greek  Revival  style,  sidehall 
plan,  2XA  stories. 

Features:  entry  pilasters,  side¬ 
lights,  porch. 

A63a  Garage,  c.1950 
Non-contributing  due  to  age. 

A64  House,  1903 
Vernacular-Queen  Anne- 
Colonial  Revival  style,  gable 
roof,  2Vi  stories. 

Features:  Palladian  window, 
enriched  cornice,  Queen  Anne 
porch,  shinglework. 

A65  House,  c.1870 
Gable  roof,  2  stories. 

Features:  flushboard  siding, 
round  arch  window. 

A65a  Carriage  Barn,  c.1890 

A66  House,  c.1890 
Gable  roof,  2  stories. 

Features:  porch. 

A67  Duplex,  1890 
Gable  roof,  2  stories. 

A68  House,  c.1950 
Non-contributing  due  to  age. 

A69  Store,  c.1897 

Queen  Anne  style,  brick,  gable 

roof,  2  Vi  stories. 

Features:  cornice  brackets, 
Queen  Anne  window,  barge- 
board,  sunburst,  beltcourse, 
enriched  cornice,  stained 
glass. 


A70  Commercial  Block, 


c.1897 

Italianate  style,  brick, 

2  stories. 

Features:  wall  pilasters,  en¬ 
riched  cornice,  enriched  frieze, 
transom,  roof  finials. 

A71  Store,  c.1910 
Gable  roof,  1  story. 

Features:  original  storefront. 

A72  Garage,  c.1920 
Hip  roof. 

Features:  pressed  stone,  date 
inscription. 

A73  Carriage  Barn,  c.1890 
Features:  cupola. 


A74  House,  c.1900 
Non-contributing  due  to  alter¬ 
ations. 

A 75  House,  1890 
Gable  roof,  IV2  stories. 

A76  House,  c.1850 

Greek  Revival  style,  pavilion 
with  ells. 

Features:  recessed  porch, 
paneled  entry  pilasters,  side¬ 
lights,  full  entablature,  corner 
pilasters,  label  lintels,  flush- 
board  siding,  Greek  Revival 
porch,  gable  fan. 

A 77  Store,  c.1910 
Gable  roof,  1  story. 

Features:  original  storefront. 

A78  Store,  c.1890 
Gable  roof,  2  V*  stories. 
Features:  original  storefront. 

A79  Store,  c.1975 
Non-contributing  due  to  age. 

A80  House,  c.1845 
Gable  roof,  2  stories. 

Features:  corner  pilasters,  full 
entablature. 

A81  Railroad  Station,  c.1890 
Gable  roof,  1  Vi  stories. 
Features:  stickwork,  rafter 
tails. 

A82  Greenhouse,  c.1970 
Non-contributing  due  to  age. 

A83  House,  c.1860 
Georgian  plan. 

Features:  Colonial  Revival 
porch. 

A83a  Garage,  c.1940 

A84  Mobile  Home,  c.1960 
Non-contributing  due  to  age. 

A85  House,  c.1940 
Gable  roof,  1  Vi  stories. 

A85a  Shed,  c.1900 

A85b  Garage,  1940 

A85c  Shed,  c.1920 

A86  Duplex,  c.1900 
Gable  roof,  2  stories. 

A86a  Shed,  c.1945 
Non-contributing  due  to  age. 

A87  School,  1911 
Queen  Anne-Colonial  Revival 
style,  pavilion  with  ells,  hip 
roof. 

Features:  quoins,  cupola,  sun¬ 
burst,  hood  moldings,  entry 
pilasters,  entry  pediment. 

A88  House,  c.1890 
Gable  roof,  1  lA  stories. 
Features:  Queen  Anne  porch. 

A88a  Garage,  c.1975 
Non-contributing  due  to  age. 

A89  House,  c.1880 
Gable  roof,  2  stories. 

Features:  Queen  Anne  porch, 
bay  window. 


A90  House,  c.1880 


Vernacular-Italianate  style, 
gable  roof,  2  stories. 

Features:  round  arch  window, 
Italianate  porch. 

A90a  Garage,  c.1930 

A91  Mobile  Home,  c.1970 
Non-contributing  due  to  age. 

A92  House,  c.1900 
Non-contributing  due  to  alter¬ 
ations. 

A93  House,  c.1890 
Gable  roof,  2  stories. 

Features:  porch. 

A94  Duplex,  c.1890 
Gable  roof,  2  stories. 

Features:  Queen  Anne  porch. 
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B  SPRUCE  GUM 
HISTORIC  DISTRICT  MAP 


Stretching  just  to  the  north  of  West  Pawlet  village  beyond  the 
once  busy  slate  quarries  is  the  area  known  as  Spruce  Gum. 
Most  buildings  date from  the  late  19th  century  when  slate 
production  was  at  its  peak,  but  there  are  also  early  Greek 
Revival  style  houses  and  a  modest  but  attractive  dwelling  with 
Bungalow  style  features. 


VT  Route  153 


(B6,  c.1925) 


(B15,  c.1835) 
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B1  House,  c.1890 
Gable  roof,  2  stories. 

Bla  Garage,  c.1940 

B2  House,  c.1885 
Gable  roof,  2  stories. 

B2a  Barn,  c.1920 

B3  House,  c.1870 
Gable  roof,  2  stories. 

Features:  peaked  lintelboards, 
distinctive  door. 

B3a  Carriage  Barn,  c.1890 

B4  House,  c.1910 
Non-contributing  due  to  alter¬ 
ations. 

B4a  Carriage  Barn,  c.1920 

B5  Duplex,  c.1870 
Gable  roof,  2  stories. 

Features:  Italianate  porch. 

B5a  Carriage  Barn,  c.1890 

B3b  Shed,  c.1900 

B6  House,  c.1925 
Bungalow  style,  llA  stories. 
Features:  stickwork,  Bungalow 
porch,  rafter  tails. 


B6a  House,  c.1845 


Gable  roof,  1  {A  stories. 


B  7  House,  c.1905 
Gable  roof,  2  stories. 

B7a  Garage,  c.1950 
Non-contributing  due  to  age. 

B8  House,  c.1890 
Gable  roof,  2  stories. 
Features:  porch. 

B9  House,  c.1910 
Gable  roof,  2  stories. 
Features:  Italianate  porch. 

BIO  House,  c.1875 
Gable  roof,  2  stories. 

BlOa  Garage,  c.1965 
Non-contributing  due  to  age. 

Bll  Church,  1967 
Non-contributing  due  to  age. 

B12  Duplex,  c.1900 
Gable  roof,  2  stories. 
Features:  Queen  Anne  porch. 

B12a  Chicken  Coop,  c.1930 


B13  House,  c.1880 
Gable  roof,  2  stories. 
Features:  Queen  Anne  porch, 
shinglework. 

B13a  Garage,  c.1950 
Non-contributing  due  to  age. 

B14  House,  c.1830 
Greek  Revival  style,  Classic 
Cottage. 

Features:  fretwork,  paneled 
corner  pilasters,  Italianate 
porch. 

B14a  Barn,  c.1890 


B14b  Garage,  c.1950 
Non-contributing  due  to  age. 

B13  House,  c.1835 
Vernacular-Greek  Revival 
style,  I-house. 

Features:  entry  pilasters,  side¬ 
lights,  entry  entablature. 

B16  House,  c.1880 
Gable  roof,  2  stories. 

Features:  shinglework. 

B16a  Garage,  c.1930 

B16b  House,  c.1895 
Gable  roof. 

B17  House,  c.1880 
Vernacular-Queen  Anne  style, 
gable  roof,  2  stories. 

Features:  shinglework,  bay 
window. 

B17a  Garage,  c.1970 
Non-contributing  due  to  age. 

B18  House,  c.1885 
Gable  roof,  2  stories. 

Features:  shinglework,  Queen 
Anne  porch. 

B18a  Garage,  c.1960 
Non-contributing  due  to  age. 

B19  House,  c.1900 
Gable  roof,  2  stories. 

Features:  Queen  Anne  porch. 

B19a  Garage,  c.1960 
Non-contributing  due  to  age. 

B20  House,  c.1895 
Gable  roof,  2  stories. 

Features:  polychrome  slate. 

B20a  Garage,  c.1955 
Non-contributing  due  to  age. 

B21  Garage,  c.1920 

B22  House,  c.1900 

Non-contributing  due  to  alter- 
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PAWLET  VILLAGE 
HISTORIC  DISTRICT 

Many  buildings  in  Pawlet  village  date from  the  early  to  mid 
1800s  when  it  was  an  important  local  milling  and  commer¬ 
cial  center.  They  include  sophisticated  examples  of  the  Federal 
and  Greek  Revival  styles  with  richly  detailed  doorways, 
simple,  later  19th  century  structures,  and  several  good 
examples  of  the  Colonial  Revival  style. 


Masonic  Hall  (Cl 8,  c.  1885) 


»  2S 

! 
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C  PAWLET  VILLAGE 
HISTORIC  DISTRICT  MAP 


_ PAWLET  IQs 

PAWLET  VILLAGE 
historic  district 


(Numbers  correspond  to  Register  listing  that  follows.) 


Cl  House,  c.1825 
Vernacular- Federal  style, 


I-house. 


Features:  flushboard  siding, 
rafter  tails,  Queen  Anne 
porch. 


C2  House,  c.1910 

Vernacular-Colonial  Revival 
style,  hip  roof,  2  Vi  stories. 
Features:  Colonial  Revival 
porch. 

C 3  House,  c.1835 


Vernacular-Federal-Greek  Re¬ 
vival  style,  gable  roof,  1  story. 
Features:  entry  entablature, 
distinctive  lintelboards, 
paneled  entry  pilasters. 

C4  House,  c.1860 
Gable  roof,  2Vi  stories. 
Features:  segmental  arch 
window. 

C4a  Barn,  c.1900 

C5  Town  Hall,  1881 
High  Victorian  Italianate 
style,  gable  roof,  2  Vi  stories. 
Features:  cupola,  porch,  round 
arch  window,  spire,  hood 
moldings,  segmental  arch  win¬ 
dow,  stickwork. 

C6  House,  c.1830 
Half  I-house. 

Features:  Colonial  Revival 
porch. 

C7  House,  c.1850 
Non-contributing  due  to  alter¬ 
ations. 


C8  House,  c.1842 

Greek  Revival  style,  Classic 

Cottage. 

Features:  paneled  entry 
pilasters,  entry  entablature, 
sidelights,  paneled  corner 
pilasters,  full  entablature, 
Queen  Anne  porch. 

C9  House,  c.1820 
Classic  Cottage. 

Features:  Queen  Anne  porch. 

CIO  Railroad  Station,  c.1875 
Hiproof,  l‘A  stories. 

Features:  bay  window, 
stickwork. 


SCALE 

0  1/16  1/8  MILES 

I—  1  I 
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Cll  Hotel,  1808/C.1890 
Vernacular-Federal  style, 
brick,  gable  roof,  2  lA  stories. 
Features:  splayed  lintels. 

C12  Bridge,  C.1840/C.1928 
Stone. 


SOURCE:  VT.  MAPPING  PROGRAM  ORTHOPHOTOS,  1975. 
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Cl 3  Mill,  c.1890 
Gable  roof,  2  stories. 


C14  Church,  1841 


Vernacular-Greek  Revival- 
Gothic  Revival  style,  gable 
roof,  1  Vi  stories. 

Features:  central  tower, 
paneled  corner  pilasters,  full 
entablature,  stained  glass, 
spire,  pointed  arch  window, 
distinctive  door. 

C15  House,  c.1890 
Gable  roof,  2  Vi  stories. 

C15a  Garage,  c.1955 
Non-contributing  due  to  age. 

C15b  Barn,  c.1890 

C16  House,  c.1820 
Gable  roof,  2  Vi  stories. 
Features:  Queen  Anne  porch, 
balcony. 

Cl  7  Store,  c.1845 
Pavilion  with  ells. 

Features:  entry  pilasters, 
Italianate  porch. 

C18  Commercial  Block, 
c.1885 

Gable  roof,  3  Vi  stories. 
Features:  Queen  Anne  porch, 
polychrome  slate. 

C19  House,  c.1850 
Classic  Cottage. 

C20  Carriage  Barn,  c.1900 

C21  House,  c.1870 
Italianate  style,  2  stories. 
Features:  peaked  lintelboards, 
Queen  Anne  porch. 

C21a  Barn,  c.1900 

C22  Carriage  Barn,  c.1860 

C23  House,  c.1840 
Federal-Greek  Revival  style, 
gable  roof,  1 V2  stories. 
Features:  sidelights,  Queen 
Anne  porch,  entry  entabla¬ 
ture,  entry  pilasters,  kneewall 
window. 


C24  House,  c.1860 
Italianate  style,  gable  roof, 

2Vi  stories. 

Features:  cornice  brackets, 
Italianate  porch. 

C24a  Barn,  c.1890 

C25  Barn,  c.1845 

C26  House,  c.1845 
Greek  Revival  style,  sidehall 
plan,  2  Vi  stories. 

Features:  paneled  corner 
pilasters,  entry  entablature, 
full  entablature,  sidelights, 
gable  fan,  reveals,  fretwork, 
paneled  entry  pilasters,  porch. 

C27  House,  c.1845 
Greek  Revival  style,  sidehall 
plan,  2  V2  stories. 

Features:  corner  pilasters, 
transom,  paneled  entry 
pilasters,  flushboard  siding, 
gable  fan,  sidelights,  entry  en¬ 
tablature. 

C28  Carriage  Barn,  c.1900 
Non-contributing  due  to  alter¬ 
ations. 

C29  House,  c.1835 

Greek  Revival  style,  Georgian 

plan. 

Features:  sidelights,  transom, 
corner  pilasters,  gable  window, 
fretwork,  paneled  entry 
pilasters,  distinctive  door. 

C30  House,  c.1800 
Gambrel  roof,  1  Vi  stories. 
Features:  distinctive  dormer. 

C30a  Carriage  Barn,  c.1890 


C31  House,  c.1795 


Federal  style,  Georgian  plan, 
hip  roof. 

Features:  massive  central 
chimney,  entry  pilasters,  en¬ 
riched  cornice,  entry  fanlight, 
entry  pediment,  fretwork, 
applied  woodwork,  corner 
pilasters,  full  entablature. 

C32  House,  c.1860 
Vernacular-Italianate  style, 
gable  roof,  2  Vi  stories. 
Features:  peaked  lintelboards, 
Gothic  Revival  porch,  cornice 
brackets,  gable  screen,  cob¬ 
blestone. 

C32a  Shed,  c.1900 


C33  House,  c.1870 

Non-contributing  due  to  alter¬ 
ations. 

C34  House,  c.1840 
Greek  Revival  style,  sidehall 
plan,  2Vi  stories. 

Features:  paneled  corner 
pilasters,  sidelights,  transom, 
Queen  Anne  porch,  distinctive 
lintelboards,  entry  pilasters, 
shinglework,  gable  fanlight. 

C34a  Smokehouse,  c.1870 
Stone. 


C34b  Carriage  Barn,  c.1840 


Features:  carriage  bays. 


C35  House,  c.1880 

Greek  Revival  style,  gable 
roof,  2  Vi  stories. 

Features:  kneewall  window, 
peaked  lintelboards,  Queen 
Anne  porch. 

C35a  Carriage  Barn,  c.1890 

C36  House,  c.1890 
Gable  roof,  2  Vi  stories. 
Features:  bay  window,  Queen 
Anne  porch. 

C36a  Garage,  c.1920 

C37  House,  c.1835 
Half  I-house. 

Features:  sidelights,  paneled 
entry  pilasters. 

C37a  Barn,  c.1890 

C38  House,  c.1860 
Greek  Revival  style,  sidehall 
plan,  2  Vi  stories. 

Features:  corner  pilasters, 
sidelights,  entry  entablature, 
Queen  Anne  porch,  full  entab¬ 
lature. 

C39  House,  c.1880 
Gable  roof,  2  Vi  stories. 
Features:  Queen  Anne  porch. 

C40  House,  c.1800 

Federal  style,  Georgian  plan, 
brick. 

Features:  distinctive  chimney, 
porch,  flat  arches,  Colonial 
Revival  porch. 

C41  Carriage  Barn,  c.1890 

C42  Store,  c.1885 

Italianate-Eastlake  style, 

2  stories. 

Features:  applied  woodwork, 
enriched  cornice,  enriched 
frieze,  cornice  brackets,  porch. 

C42a  Barn,  c.1885 


C43  House,  c.1835 
Vernacular-Federal  style, 
gable  roof,  2  Vi  stories. 
Features:  gable  fan,  Italianate 
porch. 

C43a  Barn,  c.1840 

C44  House,  c.1835 
Non-contributing  due  to  alter¬ 
ations. 

C45  House,  c.1810 
Georgian  plan. 

C45a  Garage,  c.1950 
Non-contributing  due  to  age. 

C46  School,  1911 

Colonial  Revival  style,  pavilion 

with  ells,  hip  roof. 

Features:  keystones,  reveals, 
cobblestone,  round  window, 
entry  pediment,  enriched 
cornice. 

C47  House,  c.1820 
Vernacular-Federal  style, 
Georgian  plan. 

Features:  sidelights,  entry 
pilasters,  entry  entablature. 

C48  House,  c.1860 


Sidehall  plan,  IV2  stories. 
Features:  Queen  Anne  porch. 


C48a  Barn,  c.1880 

C49  House,  c.1810 
Gambrel  roof,  1  Vi  stories. 

C49a  Garage,  c.1960 
Non-contributing  due  to  age. 

C50  House,  c.1890 
Gable  roof,  2  Vi  stories. 
Features:  shinglework. 


C32b  Barn,  c.1890 
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The  town  of  Pittsfield  encompasses  a  por¬ 
tion  of  the  Tweed  River  valley  and  the 
steep  eastern  slopes  of  the  Green  Moun¬ 
tain  range.  Settlement  of  the  valley  began  about 
1790,  and  shortly  after  1800  the  Rutland  to 
Stockbridge  Turnpike,  now  traced  in  part  by  VT 
Route  100,  provided  an  important  communica¬ 
tion  and  trade  link  with  other  towns.  Pittsfield 
village  developed  where  the  turnpike  crossed  the 
west  branch  of  the  Tweed  River,  and  small 
water-powered  mills  flourished  there  throughout 
the  century.  The  latter  half  of  the  19th  century 
witnessed  a  boom  in  lumbering  and  mining  in 
the  town.  Lumbering  and  wood  products 
remained  important  until  after  World  War  I. 
With  its  vernacular  farmhouses  and  reminders 
of  various  milling  activities,  Pittsfield  offers  an 
insight  into  the  life  of  an  isolated,  19th  century 
Green  Mountain  town. 

THE  FIRST  SAWMILL  and  grist  mill  on  the 
Tweed  River  were  built  in  1791  by  Charles 
Goodrich,  who  named  the  town  after  his 
hometown  of  Pittsfield,  Massachusetts.  In  1804 
on  a  knoll  above  his  mills  and  farm  Charles  built 
for  his  son  James  a  large  2  Mi  story  house  (7), 
which  rests  on  a  stone  foundation  faced  with 
brick.  From  this  vantage  point  James  Goodrich 
watched  the  village  of  Pittsfield  develop  between 


Once  the  site  of  a  number  of  mills  and  small  workshops,  lower 
Pittsfield  village  looks  much  as  it  might  have  100 years  ago  on 
a  cold  January  morning  in  the  Green  Mountains. 


his  home  and  his  father’s  mills,  and  in  1819  he 
donated  land  for  the  village  green,  following  that 
gift  with  another  portion  in  1835. 

The  Rutland  to  Stockbridge  Turnpike,  com¬ 
pleted  through  the  town  along  the  river  in  1808, 
opened  up  Pittsfield  to  other  towns  and  made 
cash  crop  agriculture  possible  in  the  ensuing 
decades.  The  population  of  the  town  jumped 
from  164  to  338  between  1800  and  1810  and 
reached  a  peak  of  615  in  1840.  As  more  farms 
became  established  and  older  residents  rebuilt, 
numerous  wood  frame  farmhouses  began  to 
appear  in  the  valley.  Most  were  built  between 
1830  and  1870  and  decorated  with  details  of  the 
popular  Greek  Revival  style.  A  house  (12,  c.1840) 
on  the  site  of  Charles  Goodrich’s  farm  is  one  of 
the  best  examples.  It  is  built  in  the  Classic  Cot¬ 
tage  form  used  for  farmhouses  throughout 
Pittsfield,  with  well-defined  corner  pilasters,  a 
fully  shaped  cornice,  and  a  central  entrance  with 
sidelights  and  an  entablature.  A  somewhat 
plainer,  but  representative,  Classic  Cottage  (21) 
with  peaked  lintelboards  as  its  ornament  was 
built  c.1850  overlooking  the  Tweed  River  in  the 
south  of  town. 

A  village  center  for  the  expanding  agricultural 

Building  numbers  in  parenthesis  correspond  to  the  State  Register 
of  Historic  Places  listing  and  maps  that  follow  the  text. 
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Charles  Goodrich,  who  came  to  Pittsfield  in  1 792  and  estab¬ 
lished  the first  mills  in  town,  built  this  Georgian  plan  home 
(7)  for  his  son  James  in  1804. 


community  developed  slowly  after  about  1820  on 
the  Rutland  to  Stockbridge  Turnpike  where  it 
crossed  the  Tweed  River  at  the  Goodrich  mills. 
As  it  evolved,  Pittsfield  village  became  organized 
on  two  distinct  levels  dictated  by  function  and 
topography.  An  “upper  village”  of  dwellings  and 
civic  buildings  became  arranged  along  the 
slender  green  donated  by  James  Goodrich.  The 
“lower  village,”  down  by  the  river,  included 
buildings  associated  with  the  mills  and  other 
small  scale  industry,  such  as  a  tannery  (in  a  wing 
of  A12),  a  cooperage  (A17,  c.1830),  and  a  tavern 
(A18,  c.1840). 

AN  INDUSTRIAL  ERA  for  the  town  began  in 
the  last  half  of  the  19th  century  when  the  sur¬ 
rounding  mountains  were  exploited  for  their 
gold,  iron,  soapstone,  and  timber.  The  gold  and 
iron  proved  of  insufficient  quantity,  the  soap¬ 
stone  was  quarried  and  worked  on  a  small  scale, 
but  the  timber  provided  almost  six  decades  of 
employment  for  residents.  Although  no  sawmills 
remain  along  the  waterways  in  Pittsfield,  a  late 
Greek  Revival  style  house  (13,  c.1870)  in  the 
lower  village  built  by  mill  owner  Charles  T. 

Allen  still  stands  as  a  reminder  of  the  time  when 
the  Tweed  River  was  often  crowded  with  logs 
waiting  to  be  milled.  While  overall  the  house  has 
Greek  Revival  styling  with  a  temple  front  form, 
corner  pilasters,  and  a  classical  door  surround, 
the  door  evokes  the  Italianate  style  with  its  two 
panels  and  long,  upper  panes  of  glass.  Dr. 

Charles  W.  Brigham  was  another  lumberman 
with  mills  in  Pittsfield  and  neighboring  Chit¬ 
tenden.  His  home  (A5,  c.1875)  was  built  in  the 
upper  village  in  the  Italianate  style,  with  two 
prominent  bay  windows  on  its  facade. 

Many  buildings  around  the  village  green  were 
constructed  during  the  prosperous  years  of 
intense  lumbering  activity.  A  comparatively  high 
degree  of  stylishness  is  evident  in  the  Queen 
Anne  style  house  (A26,  c.1890)  Charles  Allen 


In  1910  Dr.  Archie  Ranney,  who  had  returned  to  his  native 
Pittsfield  from  a  medical  practice  in  Cleveland,  built  his  home 
(20)  and  a  large  gambrel-roofed  barn  at  a  cost  of  $8,000. 

Both  porches  have  Doric  columns,  popular  in  the  Colonial 
Revival  style,  and  flared  skirts  above  their  concrete 
foundations. 

built  for  his  wife,  a  dressmaker,  at  the  northern 
end  of  the  green.  With  its  tower,  varied  roofs, 
and  decorative  shingles,  it  stands  out  as  the  most 
elaborate  home  in  the  village.  The  original  uses 
of  a  commercial  structure  (A25,  c.1870)  that 
faces  the  green  illustrate  the  variety  of  services 
needed  by  the  community.  The  building  housed 
at  different  times  a  drugstore,  a  grocery,  and  a 
cheese  factory.  A  village  school  (A7)  on  the  green 
was  constructed  in  1883  with  an  octagonal  lou¬ 
vered  belfry.  Travelers  to  the  village  were  served 
by  the  1835  Vose  House  Hotel,  which  burned  in 
1903  and  was  replaced  by  the  slightly  larger 
Pittsfield  Inn  (A24)  in  1904. 

After  1900  lumbering  continued  to  dominate 
the  economy  of  Pittsfield  with  the  Bayonne 
Lumber  and  Champlain  Realty  companies 
active  in  clear-cutting  operations  in  the  town. 
One  building  (A9,  c.1890)  in  the  village,  situated 
on  the  green  south  of  the  old  school,  served  as  a 
boardinghouse  for  Bayonne  Lumber  Company 
workers  from  1908  to  1920.  By  1920,  however, 
the  town  was  logged  over  and  lumbering  died 
out.  Pittsfield  once  again  relied  solely  on  a 
modest  agricultural  economic  base,  represented 
today  by  the  19th  century  dairy  barns  (4,  16,  17) 
along  VT  Route  100. 

Because  of  its  isolation  from  mainstream 
activities,  the  town  today  retains  much  of  its  19th 
century  character.  Fortunately,  this  isolation 
serves  as  an  asset,  for  the  unspoiled  natural  set¬ 
ting  draws  frequent  visitors.  Pittsfield  village  is  a 
historic  district  with  a  cohesive  stock  of 
clapboard-sided,  gable-roofed  frame  buildings 
listed  in  the  State  Register  of  Historic  Places. 
This  village,  together  with  the  early  19th  century 
farmhouses  dotting  the  Tweed  River  valley,  com¬ 
prise  the  historic  architectural  legacy  of  moun¬ 
tainous  Pittsfield. 
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TOWN  OF 
PITTSFIELD 
Sites  listed  in 
the  State  Register 
of  Historic  Places 
(For  locations 
see  town  and  historic 
district  maps.) 

1  House,  c.1850 
Gable  roof,  2V4  stories. 
Features:  distinctive  lintel- 
boards,  porch. 

Related  sugarhouse. 

2  House,  c.1850 

Greek  Revival  style.  Classic 
Cottage. 

Features:  entry  pilasters,  side¬ 
lights,  transom. 

3  House,  c.  1830 

Federal -Greek  Revival  style. 
Georgian  plan. 

Features:  corner  pilasters, 
entry  entablature,  transom. 
Queen  Anne  porch. 

Related  barn,  shed. 

4  Barn,  c.1870 


16  Barn.  1888 


.  S 


Related  barn,  house. 

5  House,  c.1850 

Greek  Revival  style,  Classic 
Cottage. 

Features:  peaked  lintelboards, 
sidelights,  peaked  entry  lintel. 
Related  barn,  chicken  coop. 

6  House,  c.1840 

Greek  Revival  style,  gable 
roof,  1  Yi  stories 
Features:  peaked  lintelboards, 
transom,  sidelights. 

7  House,  1804 
Vernacular- Federal  style, 
Georgian  plan 
Features:  sidelights,  entry 
pilasters. 

Related  barn. 

8  House,  c.1880 
Gable  roof,  1 J4  stories 
Features:  Queen  Anne  porch. 
Related  bank  barn,  barn, 
sugarhouse. 

9  House,  1904 
Vernacular-Queen  Annc- 
Shingle  Style,  gambrel  rool, 
2} 4  stories. 

Features:  peaked  lintelboards, 
shinglcwork,  round  window. 

10  House,  c.1880 
Gable  roof,  2  &  stones. 
Features:  porch. 

Related  chicken  coop,  bam, 
barn. 

1 1  Barn,  c.1870 


Features:  cupola. 

Related  barn,  chicken  coop, 
house- 

17  Barn,  c.1880 
Features:  cupola. 

Related  shed. 

18  House,  c.1850 
Vernacular-Greck  Revival 
style,  Classic  Cottage. 
Features:  sidelights,  corner 
pilasters.  Queen  Anne  porch, 
full  entablature. 

19  House,  c.1850 

Greek  Revival  style,  Classic 
Cottage. 

Features:  peaked  lintelboards, 
sidelights,  granite- 

20  House,  1910 
Colonial  Revival  style,  gable 
roof,  V/i  stories. 

Features:  sidelights,  entry  fan¬ 
light,  porch 

Related  ground  level  stable 
barn. 


Vernacular-Grcek  Revival 
style,  Classic  Cottage. 
Features:  peaked  lintelboards, 
entry  pilasters. 

Related  barn 


22  House,  c.1850 
Vcmacular-Grcek  Revival 
style,  Classic  Cottage,  wood 
shingle. 

Features:  peaked  lintelboards, 
sidelights. 


23  House,  c.1840 
Gable  roof,  114  stories. 
Features:  sidelights,  peaked 
lintelboards,  Gothic  wall 
dormer. 

Related  bam.  barn 


24  House,  c.1830 
Half  Cape  Cod. 
Related  shed. 


25  House,  c.1820 
Cape  Cod. 

Related  carriage  barn. 


26  School,  c.1865 
Gable  roof,  1  story 


Greek  Revival  style,  sidehall 
plan,  H4  stories. 

Features:  entry  entablature, 
corner  pilasters,  full  entabla¬ 
ture,  entry  pilasters,  distinctive 
door. 


14  House,  c.1865 
Vemacular-Italianate  style, 
gable  roof,  2  Vi  stories. 
Features:  bay  window, 
Italianate  porch. 


15  House,  c.1865 
Greek  Revival  style,  sidehall 
plan,  1 14  stories. 

Featurcs:  sidelights,  peaked 
lintelboards. 


12  House,  c.1840 

Greek  Revival  style,  Classic 

Cottage. 

Features:  corner  pilasters, 
sidelights,  entry  entablature, 
full  entablature. 


13  House,  c.1870 
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The  linear  village  of  Pittsfield  developed  as  the  19th  century 
commercial  and  milling  center  for  residents  of  the  upper  Tweed 
River  Valley.  It  has  an  upper  level  focused  around  a  long 
narrow  green  and  a  lower  level  near  the  river,  once  the  center  of 
milling  activity.  Historic  buildings  include  an  early  tavern, 
numerous  houses,  barns,  a  school,  a  hotel,  and  a  church. 
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A1  House,  c.1860 
Greek  Revival  style,  sidehall 
plan,  1  lA  stories. 

Features:  corner  pilasters. 

Ala  Barn,  c.1890 

A2  House,  c.1890 

Queen  Anne  style,  gable  roof, 

1  Vi  stories. 

Features:  Queen  Anne  porch, 
shinglework. 

A3  Mobile  Home,  1968 
Non-contributing  due  to  age. 

A4  House,  c.1835 
Sidehall  plan,  2  Vi  stories. 
Features:  bay  window. 

A 5  House,  c.1875 
Vernacular-Italianate  style, 
gable  roof,  2  stories. 
Features:  cornice  brackets,  bay 
window,  enriched  entry  entab¬ 
lature. 

A6  Church,  1830 
Greek  Revival  style,  gable 
roof,  VA  stories. 

Features:  door  hood,  distinc¬ 
tive  door. 

A 7  School,  1883 
Greek  Revival  style,  gable 
roof,  2  stories. 

Features:  corner  pilasters, 
pressed  stone. 

A8  House,  c.1850 
Vernacular-Greek  Revival 
style,  gable  roof,  2lA  stories. 
Features:  door  hood,  corner 
pilasters. 

A9  House,  c.1890 
Georgian  plan. 

Features:  corner  pilasters,  door 
hood,  distinctive  lintelboards. 

A9a  Milkhouse,  c.1890 

A9b  Barn,  c.1870 

A10  House,  c.1874 
Vernacular-Greek  Revival- 
Italianate  style,  gable  roof, 

VA  stories. 

Features:  porch,  label  lintels, 
round  arch  window,  keystones. 

A10a  Barn,  c.1870 

All  House,  c.1870 
Greek  Revival  style,  gable 
roof,  VA  stories. 

Features:  corner  pilasters, 
Queen  Anne  porch,  round 
arch  window. 

Alla  Barn,  c.1870 

A12  House,  1906/C.1835 
Gable  roof,  2  lA  stories. 
Features:  peaked  lintelboards, 
Queen  Anne  porch. 

A12a  Barn,  c.1880 


A13  House,  c.1870 
Greek  Revival  style,  gable 
roof,  VA  stories. 

Features:  corner  pilasters, 
porch. 

A14  House,  c.1820 
Gable  roof,  1 V2  stories. 

A15  House,  c.1865 
Vernacular-Greek  Revival 
style,  gable  roof,  2lA  stories. 
Features:  entry  pilasters. 

A15a  Garage,  1959 
Non-contributing  due  to  age. 

A16  Store,  1976 
Non-contributing  due  to  age. 

A1 7  House,  c.1830 
Wood  shingle,  gable  roof, 

W2  stories. 

A17a  Garage,  c.1945 
Non-contributing  due  to  age. 

A18  Tavern,  c.1840 
Gable  roof,  1 lA  stories. 
Features:  Bungalow  porch,  dis¬ 
tinctive  door. 

A18a  Barn,  c.1840 

A19  Parsonage,  c.1840 
Sidehall  plan,  V/2  stories. 

A20  Tavern,  c.1800 
Gable  roof,  1 V2  stories. 
Features:  corner  pilasters, 
label  lintels,  distinctive  door. 

A21  Mobile  Home,  1962 
Non-contributing  due  to  age. 

A21aShed,  c.1945 
Non-contributing  due  to  age. 

A21b  Shed,  c.1945 

Non-contributing  due  to  age. 

A22  House,  1845 
Gable  roof,  1 V2  stories. 
Features:  entry  pilasters, 
paneled  corner  pilasters. 

A22a  Garage,  1945 
Features:  paneled  corner 
pilasters. 

A22b  Shed,  c.1945 

Non-contributing  due  to  age. 

A23  Church,  1917 
Neo-Gothic  Revival  style, 
gable  roof,  1  story. 

Features:  tower,  triangular 
arch  window,  transom,  stained 
glass,  window  tracery. 

A24  Hotel,  1904 
Gable  roof,  2  V2  stories. 
Features:  porch. 

A25  Store,  c.1870 
Gable  roof,  2  V2  stories. 
Features:  porch. 

A26  House,  c.1890 
Queen  Anne  style,  gambrel 
roof,  2  stories. 

Features:  tower,  bargeboard, 
beltcourse,  shinglework. 

A26a  Barn,  c.1890 

A27  Gazebo,  1941 
Features:  cornice  brackets. 
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The  town  of  Pittsford,  encompassing  a 

broad  portion  of  the  Otter  Creek  valley, 
is  bounded  east  and  west  by  the  Green 
Mountain  and  Taconic  ranges.  During  the 
American  Revolution  the  town  became  the 
northern  military  frontier  of  western  Vermont. 
Early  settlers  soon  discovered  and  began  to  use 
the  rich  natural  resources  of  the  area,  estab¬ 
lishing  farms  on  the  fertile  river  plain  and  in  the 
western  hills.  By  1792  iron  was  manufactured  in 
the  foothills  of  the  Green  Mountains,  and 
growing  with  the  industry  was  the  hamlet  of 
Grangerville,  which  reached  its  peak  in  the 
1840s.  In  1795  Jeremiah  Sheldon  opened  one  of 
the  first  marble  quarries  in  Vermont  in  a  hill  out¬ 
cropping  on  the  western  side  of  town.  At  the 
same  time  the  villages  of  Pittsford,  Hitchcock- 
ville,  and  Pittsford  Mills  began  to  develop  as 
social  and  service  centers  along  the  Rutland  to 
Middlebury  post  road  (now  U.S.  Route  7). 
Homes  and  businesses  eventually  were  built 
between  these  villages,  and  in  1913  they  were 
merged  to  form  the  present  incorporated  Pitts¬ 
ford  Village.  Another  village,  Florence,  grew  up 
in  the  western  part  of  town  in  the  late  19th  cen¬ 
tury  as  the  center  of  the  marble  quarrying 
industry,  whose  growth  had  intensified  after  the 
Civil  War.  Today  the  longstanding  roles  played 
by  agriculture,  industry,  and  commerce 


Crossing  the  Otter  Creek  near  the  home  (71,  c.1820)  of 
Deming  Gorham  is  the  114-foot  long  span  of  the  Gorham 
Covered  Bridge  (72),  built  in  1841  by  master  bridge  builder 
Abraham  Owen  and  his  apprentice  Nicholas  M.  Powers. 
Pittsford,  with  its  four  covered  bridges,  has  the  largest  number 
of  these  historic  structures  in  Rutland  County. 

throughout  the  history  of  Pittsford  are  reflected 
in  its  architectural  heritage  — from  the  numerous 
scattered  farms  and  remnants  of  iron  manufac¬ 
turing  and  marble  quarrying  interests  to  the 
many  village  homes,  shops,  churches,  and  public 
buildings. 

DURING  THE  FRENCH  AND  INDIAN 
WAR,  British  and  Colonial  soldiers  traveled 
through  what  was  to  become  the  town  of  Pitts¬ 
ford  along  the  Crown  Point  Military  Road. 
Favorably  impressed  by  the  Otter  Creek  valley, 
one  soldier,  Gideon  Cooley,  returned  with  his 
younger  brother  Benjamin  in  1767.  Both  men 
settled  here  permanently  in  1769,  joining  about 
1780  to  build  one  of  the  earliest  sawmills  in  town. 
Benjamin’s  first  frame  house  burned  down  in 
1802,  but  its  large,  2  story  replacement  (82)  still 
stands. 

By  the  onset  of  the  American  Revolution  there 
were  nearly  40  families  living  in  Pittsford.  Two 
forts,  Mott  and  Vengeance,  were  built  for  their 
protection  and  were  the  northernmost  posts  held 
by  American  forces  in  western  Vermont.  Settle¬ 
ment  resumed  in  earnest  after  the  war,  and  by 
1791  Pittsford  with  its  850  residents  was  one  of 

Building  numbers  in  parenthesis  correspond  to  the  State  Register 
of  Historic  Places  listing  and  maps  that  follow  the  text. 
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One  of  the  earliest  buildings  in  the  village  of  Pittsford  was  this 
tavern  (B27),  opened  in  1795  by  James  Ewings.  In  1866 
Ebenezer  Rand,  who  inherited  the  property  after  his  father  died 
in  1851,  changed  it  into  a  private  home  and  completely  remo¬ 
deled  the  exterior  by  adding  the  2  story  front  porch  and  unusual 
window  surrounds. 


One  of  two  early  stone  houses  in  town,  this  one  (3)  was  built 
in  1828 for farmer  Solomon  Hendee.  The  elliptical  arch  over 
the  handsome  Federal  style  entryway  is  centered  by  a  marble 
keystone  engraved  with  the  date  of  construction. 


the  more  populous  towns  in  Rutland  County. 
Typical  of  the  first  frame  houses  built  by  early 
farm  families  in  the  western  hills  of  town  is  a 
Cape  Cod  house  (79),  started  by  Martin  Mead 
and  completed  in  1809  by  blacksmith  Martin 
Leach  after  he  bought  the  property.  Also  found 
throughout  Pittsford  are  a  number  of  large,  well- 
preserved  Georgian  plan  houses,  including  one 
(28,  c.1803)  with  the  common  gable  roof  and 
another  (63,  c.1804)  distinguished  by  a  hip  roof 
as  well  as  a  transom  over  the  central  doorway. 

Several  small  villages  began  developing  in  the 
center  of  town  in  the  1790s  along  the  Rutland  to 
Middlebury  post  road.  Shopkeepers  and  mill 
operators  who  located  here  provided  needed  ser¬ 
vices  to  area  farmers  as  well  as  those  involved  in 
the  fledgling  marble  quarrying  and  iron 
manufacturing  industries.  In  1795  the  Congre¬ 
gational  and  Baptist  congregations  together 
erected  a  meetinghouse  (burned  down  in  1922) 
in  Pittsford  village.  That  same  year  James 
Ewings  opened  a  tavern  (B27)  across  the  road  to 
serve  post  road  travelers  and  townspeople  alike. 
Clustered  nearby  were  several  wood-frame 


The  Pittsford  Congregational  Church  (B4),  with  its  large 
pointed  arch  windows  and  cresting  crowning  the  tower,  is  one 
of  the  most  outstanding  early  ecclesiastical  examples  of  the 
Gothic  Revival  style  in  Vermont.  Designed  by  architect  John 
Cain  of  Rutland,  it  was  built  in  1835  at  a  total  cost  of 
$5, 984. 66,  and  today  still  dominates  the  northern  end  of  the 
Pittsford  village  green. 

houses  (28,  c.1803;  B8,  1795;  BIO,  c.1794).  These 
2  story,  Georgian  plan  dwellings  may  have  all 
been  built  by  Martin  Hopkins,  a  local  carpenter 
and  house  joiner  who  also  ran  a  sawmill  with  his 
brothers. 

On  Furnace  Brook,  about  one  mile  to  the 
southeast  of  Pittsford  village,  were  several  early 
saw  and  grist  mills,  as  well  as  an  oil  mill.  Pitts¬ 
ford  Mills  also  had  several  potash  makers,  who 
sold  their  product  out-of-state  for  use  in  making 
glass,  soap,  dyes,  explosives,  and  later  fertilizer. 
They  followed  a  process  developed  by  Samuel 
Hopkins  of  Pittsford  that  received  the  first  patent 
ever  awarded  in  the  United  States.  Also  at  the 
mills  were  a  distillery  (now  gone)  and  a  public 
house  (C30,  c.1795)  that  was  kept  by  John 
Penfield.  Located  between  Pittsford  Mills  and 
the  village  was  blacksmith  Andrew  Leach,  whose 
large,  Georgian  plan  house  (38)  was  built  in 
1806. 

BY  THE  FIRST  DECADE  of  the  new  century, 
as  improved  transportation  routes  opened  up  the 
area  for  cash  crop  farming,  agriculture  became 
increasing  important  in  the  bottomland  of  the 
Otter  Creek.  Pittsford  citizens  voted  in  the  1790s 
to  build  bridges  across  the  creek,  and  in  1807  the 
State  of  Vermont  constructed  a  market  road 
from  Salisbury  to  West  Rutland  along  the  west 
bank  of  the  Otter  Creek.  The  town  prospered,  its 
population  reaching  1,938  by  1810.  Several 
farmers  had  spacious,  new  Georgian  plan  farm¬ 
houses  built,  some  of  brick  or  stone.  Abraham 
Owen’s  1811  brick  house  (80),  located  right  on 
the  market  road,  has  sidelights  flanking  the  cen¬ 
tral  door  and  recessed  elliptical  panels  above  the 
windows  and  in  the  gable  ends.  In  1816  Ebenezer 
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In  the  years  before  the  Civil  War,  Grangerville  was  noted for 
its  ironworks,  begun  in  1 791  by  Col.  Israel  Keith  of  Mas¬ 
sachusetts.  Of  the  many  buildings  once  located  around  the fur¬ 
nace,  only  the  distinguished  brick  house  (51 ),  built  in  1827  by 
the  Grangers,  stands  today  as  a  reminder  of  this  once  important 
industrial  activity.  Over  all  the  windows  and  the  central  door 
are  highly  unusual  and  ornate  iron  lintels,  paneled  with  stars 
and  double  eagles. 

Conant  of  Brandon  bought  his  brother-in-law’s 
farm  on  the  Middlebury  to  Rutland  post  road, 
and  shortly  afterwards  had  an  impressive  stone 
house  (20)  constructed  with  a  front  wall  of  large, 
smooth-faced,  ashlar  blocks  and  side  and  rear 
walls  of  rougher  stones.  Solomon  Hendee’s 
market  road  farmhouse  (3)  in  the  northern  part 
of  town  is  built  entirely  of  rough  stone  blocks  but 
is  distinguished  by  a  refined  Federal  style 
doorway.  The  marble  keystone  of  the  elliptically 
arched  entry  is  inscribed  with  the  date  — 1828. 

The  success  of  cash  crop  farming  throughout 
Pittsford  led  to  increased  demands  for  the  ser¬ 
vices  of  tradesmen  and  merchants  in  the  three 
villages  along  the  post  road.  Some  time  after 
1810  Elisha  Ladd  built  a  substantial  brick  store 
(Bll)  in  Pittsford  village,  which  was  run  for 
many  years  by  Henry  Simonds.  Henry  Messer, 
who  came  to  Pittsford  in  1820  to  learn  the  tan¬ 
ning  trade,  later  became  a  shoemaker  with 
James  Gorham.  In  1832  Messer  bought  an  old 
house  next  to  his  cobbler’s  shop  (B29,  c.1810), 
demolished  it,  and  in  its  place  erected  a  2  story, 
brick  sidehall  plan  house  (B28).  Trimmed  with 
wooden  louvered  fans  in  the  gable  peak  and  over 
the  sidelit  doorway,  it  is  one  of  the  best  examples 
of  the  Federal  style  in  the  village. 

As  the  Pittsford  community  became  firmly 
established,  members  of  its  three  religious 
denominations  began  working  toward  the  con¬ 
struction  of  fitting  places  of  worship.  In  1802  the 
Baptists  built  their  own  church  (now  gone)  in 


Thomas  Palmer,  who  moved  to  Pittsford  in  1828,  was  an 
important  community  leader,  initiating  school  reform  on  both 
the  local  and  state  level  and  making  improvements  in  the  town 
library.  According  to  an  early  local  history,  Palmer’s  brick  Fed¬ 
eral  style  farmhouse  (40,  1832 )  was  originally  covered  with  a 
“durable  cement  giving  it  the  appearance  of  marble — a  monu¬ 
ment  of  his  taste  combining  elegance  with  plainness  and 
utility.”  The front  porch  and  projecting  bay  above  it  were  added 
in  the  late  1800s. 

Pittsford  Village,  leaving  the  Congregationalists 
in  the  1795  meetinghouse  they  had  shared. 
Methodists  worshiped  in  a  large  hall  on  the 
second  floor  of  Benjamin  Cooley’s  house  (82, 
c.1802)  before  erecting  their  own  building.  They 
replaced  it  in  1833  with  a  church  (C49)  halfway 
between  the  village  and  Pittsford  Mills  in  an 
area  to  become  known  as  Hitchcockville.  Two 
years  later  Henry  Messer  and  other  Congrega¬ 
tionalists  raised  enough  money  to  build  a  large, 
new,  brick  church  (B4)  at  the  head  of  the  Pitts¬ 
ford  village  green.  Instructing  their  architect, 
John  Cain  of  Rutland,  the  building  committee 
specified  “the  windows  to  be  of  the  Gothic  style, 
with  diamond  lights.”  The  design  of  these 
windows,  as  well  as  the  pointed  wooden  cresting 
atop  the  central  tower,  combine  to  make  this 
building  one  of  the  most  impressive  examples  of 
the  Gothic  Revival  style  in  Vermont. 

The  quality  of  schooling  also  improved  during 
this  time,  thanks  to  the  leadership  of  Thomas  H. 
Palmer,  a  Philadelphia  book  printer  who  moved 
to  Pittsford  in  1828.  Named  a  local  superinten¬ 
dent  of  schools,  Palmer  was  dismayed  by  the 
poorly  trained  teachers.  As  a  remedy  he  pro¬ 
posed  a  series  of  town  and  county  lyceums  and 
raised  money  to  equip  them.  Through  his  efforts 
the  State  of  Vermont  in  1845  passed  a  statute 
requiring  examination  of  both  teachers  and 
school  superintendents.  Palmer  lived  in  a  hand¬ 
some,  2  story,  brick  Federal  style  house  (40), 
with  a  delicately  leaded  fanlight  above  the  cen¬ 
tral  door,  which  was  built  for  him  in  1832  atop  a 
prominent  rise  on  his  farm. 

THE  PITTSFORD  IRON  MANUFAC¬ 
TURING  COMPANY,  originally  begun  in 
1791  by  Col.  Israel  Keith,  was  incorporated  by 
an  act  of  the  state  legislature  in  1826.  The 
eastern  Pittsford  works,  which  supplied  area 
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Many  farms  were  established  by  the  mid  1800s  in  the  valleys 
of  the  laconic  range  in  western  Pittsford.  Among  them  is  this 
farm  (81)  in  Whipple  Hollow,  centered  around  a  c.  1850 

1  Vi  story  farmhouse  and  a  large  bank  barn  built  in  the  1880s. 

residents  with  hollowware,  had  just  been  pur¬ 
chased  by  Simeon  Granger  and  his  two  sons, 
Lyman  and  Chester.  In  1827  the  Grangers 
rebuilt  the  works,  adding  a  foundry  to  manufac¬ 
ture  stoves  and  other  iron  goods,  and  also 
erected  an  imposing  2 14  story,  brick  house  (51), 
distinguished  by  a  monumental  portico 
sweeping  across  its  front.  Above  each  window 
and  the  doorway  are  unusual,  paneled,  iron 
lintels  cast  with  stars  and  double  eagles.  The 
hamlet  of  Grangerville  eventually  formed 
around  the  nucleus  of  this  house  and  the  iron 
works  as  other  homes,  a  school,  and  company- 
owned  tenant  houses  were  constructed  in 
ensuing  years. 

While  the  iron  works  prospered,  farmers  in 
Pittsford  switched  to  a  new  cash  crop  —  raising 
sheep  for  wool.  By  1836  the  town  had  one  of  the 
largest  sheep  populations,  12,368,  in  Rutland 
County,  and  in  1840  those  sheep  produced 
54,128  pounds  of  wool.  During  these  profitable 
years  several  farmers  built  substantial  new 
homes.  Josiah  Nourse,  who  had  bought  a  farm 
just  south  of  Pittsford  village  in  1818,  erected  in 
1834  a  large,  brick,  Federal  style  house  (77)  with 
a  doorway  fanlight  very  similar  to  the  one 
gracing  Henry  Messer’s  village  house  (B28, 
1832).  Cyrus  Dike’s  wood-frame  farmhouse  (45, 
c.1840)  on  land  once  owned  by  Col.  Israel  Keith 
is  Greek  Revival  in  style  with  a  full  entablature 
running  under  the  eaves.  In  1850  successful 
farmer  Amos  Hitchcock  bought  land  not  far 
from  Dike  and  erected  upon  it  what  a  19th  cen¬ 
tury  Pittsford  historian  called  “one  of  the  hand¬ 
somest  houses  in  the  town.”  The  broad  T-shaped, 

2  story  house  (43)  is  topped  by  a  spacious  mon¬ 
itor  and  is  surrounded  by  an  ample,  Greek 
Revival  style  porch.  Other  farmhouses  of  the 
time  were  somewhat  more  modest  Classic  Cot¬ 
tage  types.  A  large  one  (1,  c.1850)  near  the 
Brandon  border  has  a  simple  Greek  Revival  style 
entryway.  Another  (56,  c.1860)  near  the  Chit¬ 
tenden  town  line  is  distinguished  by  sidelights 
flanking  the  door  and  a  Gothic  wall  dormer. 


This  house  (43),  built  in  1850 for  farmer  Amos  Hitchcock,  is 
one  of  the  most  striking  mid  19th  century  buildings  in  town. 
Symmetrically  formal,  the  central  block  with  its  third floor 
monitor  is  surrounded  by  a  spacious  Greek  Revival  style  porch. 
Covering  the  walls  is  board  and  batten  siding  the  unusually 
wide  battens  giving  a  heavily  ribbed  effect 

By  the  1840s  some  of  the  earliest  covered 
bridges  in  Vermont  were  built  in  Pittsford  to 
provide  reliable  links  between  the  village  market 
center  and  the  farms  to  the  west  of  the  Otter 
Creek.  In  1841  Abraham  Owen  (his  house  80, 
1811)  and  his  apprentice,  Pittsford-born  Nicholas 
M.  Powers,  constructed  the  114-foot  long 
Gorham  bridge  (72)  in  the  southern  part  of 
town.  The  Hammond  bridge  (13)  was  erected 
much  further  to  the  north  in  1842  by  Asa 
Nourse,  who  came  to  town  in  1819  and  was  a 
schoolteacher  and  farmer  before  buying  a  saw¬ 
mill  in  1825.  Asa’s  Greek  Revival  style  home 
(C61,  1844)  still  stands  in  Pittsford  Mills. 
Nicholas  Powers  built  the  single  span  Cooley 
bridge  (73)  over  Furnace  Brook  in  1849,  and 
later  became  known  throughout  the  eastern 
United  States  for  his  covered  bridges. 

THE  RUTLAND  AND  BURLINGTON 
RAILROAD,  which  zigzagged  its  way  across  the 
meandering  Otter  Creek,  was  completed 
through  Pittsford  in  1849.  To  connect  the  new 
road  leading  from  the  railroad  station  to  the 
western  part  of  town,  yet  another  covered  bridge, 
Depot  Bridge  (19,  1853),  was  built  across  the 
creek.  Although  the  railroad  opened  new 
markets  for  farmers,  it  hastened  the  demise  of 
the  iron  industry  in  Grangerville  by  making 
cheaper  iron  goods  manufactured  elsewhere 
more  readily  available.  The  business  was  later 
revived  briefly  and  unsuccessfully  after  the  Civil 
War,  and  on  a  larger  scale  in  the  1880s  by  the 
Naylor  Company  of  Boston. 

Although  the  villages  along  the  stage  road 
were  bypassed  by  the  railroad,  they  remained 
important  service  centers  for  the  community. 

For  many  years  William  Shaw  ran  a  store  in 
Pittsford  Mills  in  a  brick  building  (C31)  con¬ 
structed  in  1839  by  William  F.  Manley.  Housed 
upstairs  was  the  Pittsford  Library,  one  of  the 
earliest  and  best  town  libraries  in  the  state.  Also 
at  the  Mills  was  wagon  and  sleigh  maker  Levi 
Woolson  (his  house  C37,  1849).  Just  up  the  road 
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In  1859  Pittsford  Roman  Catholics,  many  of  whom  were 
farmers  of  Irish  background,  joined  to  build  at  Pittsford  Mills 
a  brick  church  (C35),  St.  Alphonsus  Maria.  Although  rela¬ 
tively  simple  in  form,  its  design  is  enlivened  by  round  arched 
windows  and  wall  panels,  and  a  pinnacled  side  tower. 

in  Hitchcockville  was  William  Cotting,  a  chair 
and  cabinet  maker,  who  bought  blacksmith 
Andrew  Leach’s  house  (38,  1806)  in  1855. 

In  Pittsford  village  Robert  Drake  opened  a 
new  store  (B22)  in  1861,  offering  everything  from 
dry  goods  and  crockery  to  gentlemen’s  custom- 
made  clothing.  Two  years  later,  Dr.  A.  M. 
Caverly,  who  wrote  an  extensive  history  of  the 
town,  moved  to  the  village,  and  in  1866  bought  a 
hip-roofed  house  (B20)  built  in  1798  by  Stephen 
Avery,  which  he  then  updated  with  a  fashionable 
Italianate  style  belvedere.  Carlos  A.  Hitchcock, 
businessman,  town  constable,  tax  collector,  and 
a  representative  to  the  state  legislature,  added  a 
porch  in  the  same  style  to  his  house  (B3,  c.1800). 

During  the  second  half  of  the  19th  century, 
farmers  in  Pittsford  gradually  shifted  their 
efforts  from  raising  sheep  for  wool  to  dairy 
farming  and  breeding  sheep  for  western  United 
States  markets.  E.  C.  Wheaton,  who  lived  in  a 
Classic  Cottage  (17,  c.1860)  on  the  west  side  of 
the  Otter  Creek,  was  a  wool  dealer  as  well  as  a 
breeder  of  Spanish  Merino  sheep.  J.  H.  Peabody 
of  Hitchcockville  used  many  of  the  local  sheep¬ 
skins  to  make  moccasins,  mittens,  and  gloves,  a 
successful  business  he  began  in  1860.  Azro  B. 
Dickerman  (his  home  22,  c.1855)  specialized  in 
the  breeding  of  full-blooded  Devon  beef  cattle. 
George  N.  Eayre,  one  of  the  most  prosperous 
farmers,  remodeled  his  early  home  (66a, 
1815/1868)  in  the  Italianate  style  and  also  built  a 
large  barn  with  a  wooden  cupola  and  cornice 
brackets  matching  those  on  the  house.  A  new 
dairy  barn  on  J.  E.  Nutting’s  farm  (81)  in 
Whipple  Hollow  is  also  large  in  size,  but  has 
little  architectural  ornament. 

MARBLE  HAD  BEEN  QUARRIED  in 
western  Pittsford  ever  since  1795  when  Jeremiah 


To  improve  in  “Knowledge,  Virtue,  and  Piety,”  residents  of 
Pittsford  formed  a  library  society  as  early  as  1 796.  Their 
holdings  were  greatly  increased  in  1838  after  Thomas  Palmer 
prevailed  upon  a  library  philanthropist,  William  McClure,  to 
donate  $ 400  to  the  society.  Today  the  McClure  Collection  is 
housed  in  the  Walker  Memorial  Library  (B1 7,  1895),  a 
warm-orange  brick  building  in  Pittsford  village  given  to  the 
Town  by  Dr.  Henry  F.  Walker  in  memory  of  his  brother. 

Sheldon  made  the  first  opening,  but  interest  in 
this  business  did  not  intensify  until  after  1849 
and  the  construction  of  the  railroad,  which 
allowed  easier  transportation  of  marble  to 
finishing  mills  and  to  markets.  Earlier  marble 
was  shipped  down  the  Otter  Creek  to  mills  in 
both  Brandon  and  Middlebury  village.  The  new 
quarries  opened  in  the  1860s  and  faltered  in  the 
next  decade  due  to  a  nationwide  recession,  but 
were  revived  again  in  the  1880s.  One  of  the  most 
successful  quarry  owners  of  the  time  was  F.  W. 
Smith,  who  built  a  switch  from  his  quarry  to  the 
railroad  line  so  he  could  ship  stock  for  sawing  to 
the  mill  at  Belden’s  Falls  in  New  Haven.  In  1882 
a  post  office,  named  Florence  after  Smith’s 
daughter,  was  opened  near  his  quarries,  and  not 
far  from  it  a  cluster  of  small,  single  family  homes 
(District  A)  was  built  for  the  marble  workers. 
These  cottages,  all  identical  in  size,  are 
ornamented  with  identical  Queen  Anne  style 
porches  and  gable  screens,  but  for  variety  are 
arranged  in  an  alternating  gables-front,  then 
eaves-front  pattern  along  both  sides  of  the  street. 

The  total  output  of  marble  in  Pittsford 
reached  nearly  10,000  tons  by  1884,  and  in  the 
next  few  decades  several  other  new  quarries  were 
established.  Between  1889  and  1891  the  Vermont 
Marble  Company  built  the  Clarendon  and  Pitts¬ 
ford  Railroad  through  town  to  connect  a  quarry 
they  had  recently  opened  with  their  base  of  oper¬ 
ations  in  Proctor.  Among  the  new  homes  built 
near  the  quarries  by  marble  workers  were  several 
duplexes  (9,  10;  c.1890)  as  well  as  some  single 
family  dwellings  (5,  8,  12;  c.1890).  Many  of  these 
workers  joined  together  about  1905  to  build 
the  Florence  Chapel  (11),  which  is  distinctive  for 
its  walls  of  rusticated  pressed  stone  blocks.  A 
yet  more  substantial  church,  St.  Theresa’s 
(7,  c.1910),  was  planned  by  Catholics  in  the  area, 
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In  the  early  1900s  Pittsford  marble  workers  constructed  this 
chapel  (11),  convenient  to  their  homes  around  the  Florence  area 
quarries.  This  building  is  rather  unusual  because,  although  the 
roof  is  covered  with  local  slate,  the  walls  are  built  of  man-made 
pressed  stone  blocks  instead  of  marble. 


and  that  same  year  donated  $20,000  to  the  Town 
for  the  construction  of  a  library  (B17)  in  memory 
of  his  brother.  Facing  the  southern  end  of  the 
Pittsford  village  green,  this  small  library  built  of 
warm-orange  brick  is  handsomely  detailed  with 
a  large,  Romanesque  style  arched  entry  in  the 
central  pavilion,  and  a  tower  in  one  corner.  In 
the  early  1900s  town  voters  approved  the  con¬ 
struction  of  two,  substantial,  brick  municipal 
buildings:  the  1  story  Town  Office  (B13,  1910)  in 
the  village  with  large,  round  arched  windows, 
and  the  2  story  Lothrop  School  (C56,  1911)  in 
Hitchcockville  with  its  massive  hip  roof.  After 
the  1795  meetinghouse,  long  used  for  a  town 
hall,  burned  down  in  1922,  voters  also  autho¬ 
rized  the  construction  of  a  Colonial  Revival  style 
replacement  (C55)  behind  the  Lothrop  School. 

Two  institutions  of  statewide  significance  were 
also  established  in  Pittsford  in  the  early  20th 
century.  When  U.  S.  Senator  Redfield  Proctor, 
founder  of  the  Vermont  Marble  Company  and 
former  Vermont  governor,  decided  in  1903  to 
sponsor  the  construction  of  the  Vermont  Sana¬ 
torium  for  Tuberculosis,  he  chose  for  its  location 
a  parcel  of  land  just  north  of  Pittsford  village. 
The  stately  calm  of  the  main  building  (42,  1907), 
with  its  symmetrically  arranged  windows  and 
monumental  portico,  and  its  rural  site  provided 
the  ideal  setting  thought  necessary  to  cure  this 
dreaded  disease.  In  1922  the  year  after  the 
sanatorium  became  a  state  institution,  Redfield 
Proctor,  Jr.,  his  sister  Emily,  and  other  Rutland 
County  philanthropists  had  the  Caverly  Preven¬ 
torium  for  children  (41)  built  just  to  the  west  of 
the  sanatorium.  The  preventorium  was  named 
in  memory  of  Dr.  Charles  S.  Caverly,  the  son  of 
Dr.  A.  M.  Caverly  (his  house  B20).  Charles  was 
a  leader  in  the  field  of  tuberculosis  prevention, 
prescribing  clean,  hardy  living  to  fortify  the  con¬ 
stitutions  of  potentially  tubercular  children.  The 
children  lived  in  a  wood-shingled  Colonial 
Revival  style  building,  sleeping  on  the  projecting 
second-story  porches,  and  went  to  a  nearby 
schoolhouse  run  by  the  institution. 


What  was  once  the  largest  marble  mill  in  Pittsford  at  the  turn 
of  the  20th  century  is  now  quiet,  but  still  standing  on  the  site 
(14)  are  an  electric  powerhouse,  built  of  marble  blocks,  and  a 
large  chimneystack,  decorated  at  the  top  with  patterned 
brickwork. 

but  they  were  only  able  to  complete  the  marble 
foundation  story,  which  they  then  roofed  over. 

In  1911  the  Vermont  Marble  Company  bought 
out  many  of  the  marble  works  in  Pittsford, 
including  the  Rutland-Florence  Marble  Com¬ 
pany,  founded  in  1901  and  one  of  their  biggest 
local  rivals.  Bought  at  a  cost  of  $700,000, 
Rutland-Florence  had  among  its  many  assets  a 
mammoth  marble  processing  mill  (14)  at  Flor¬ 
ence.  Still  standing  at  the  site  are  a  tall  brick 
chimney  and  an  electric  power  substation  built 
with  marble  block  walls.  A  similar  powerhouse 
(4)  and  a  related  stone  shop  also  survive  further 
to  the  north  near  another  quarry. 

THE  TURN  OF  THE  CENTURY  brought  a 
number  of  civic  improvements  to  the  three  vil¬ 
lages  in  the  center  of  town.  In  1894  Dr.  Henry  E. 
Walker  had  a  large,  2  1/2  story,  Colonial  Revival 
style  summer  home  (37)  built  in  Hitchcockville, 
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The  wood-shingled  buildings  of  the  Caverly  Preventorium 
(41 ),  founded  in  1922  to  provide  a  healthy  atmosphere  for 
potentially  tubercular  children,  are  tucked  in  among  hardy  ever¬ 
greens  to  the  west  of  the  Vermont  Tuberculosis  Sanitorium.  The 
large,  2  story,  Colonial  Revival  style  dormitory  also  housed  the 
hospital,  while  other  activities  were  located  in  the  smaller 
structures  nearby. 

Today  the  historic  Rutland  to  Middlebury 
post  road,  now  transformed  into  busy  U.S.  Route 
7,  shuttles  many  travelers  through  the  town  of 
Pittsford,  passing  by  a  wealth  of  historic 
buildings.  At  the  heart  of  the  town  is  the  village 
of  Pittsford;  its  core  of  early  homes  and  shops 
centered  around  a  triangular  green  is  listed  as  a 
historic  district  on  the  National  Register  of 
Historic  Places.  Just  to  the  southeast  a  variety  of 


Camp  Sangamon  (55)  was  opened  in  the  1920s  by  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  L.  E.  Smith  on  an  old  farm  in  the  southeastern  corner  of 
town.  Boys  who  came  here  in  the  summers  gardened,  went 
riding  swam  in  Burr  Pond,  and  built  many  of  their  own 
cabins. 

historic  residential,  commercial,  and  civic  struc¬ 
tures  make  up  the  State  Register  Historic  Dis¬ 
trict  of  Pittsford  Mills,  which  also  encompasses 
the  village  originally  called  Hitchcockville. 
Numerous  farms  to  the  east  and  west  in  the  fer¬ 
tile  Otter  Creek  valley,  where  four  covered 
bridges  listed  on  the  National  Register  are 
located,  tell  of  the  continued  importance  of 
agriculture  to  the  economy  of  the  town.  Located 
in  the  hills  are  remnants  of  industrial  activities 
first  established  in  the  1790s:  the  marble  quarries 
scattered  around  the  village  of  Florence  in  the 
northwestern  corner  of  town  and  the  Granger 
iron  works  near  the  Chittenden  border.  Together 
this  variety  of  historic  resources  make  up  a  rich 
legacy  that  is  the  culmination  of  over  two  centu¬ 
ries  of  continuous  agricultural,  commercial,  and 
industrial  growth. 
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TOWN  OF  PITTSFORD  MAP 

Sites  Listed  in  the  State  Register  of  Historic  Places 
(Numbers  correspond  to  Register  listings  that  follow. 

For  A,  B,  and  C,  see  historic  district  maps.) 


SOURCE:  VT.  AGENCY  OF  TRANSPORTATION  GENERAL  HIGHWAY  MAP,  1979. 
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PITTSFORD  VILLAGE  AREA  MAP 

(Numbers  correspond  to  Register  listings  that  follow. 

For  B  and  C  see  historic  district  maps.) 


.5  KILOMETERS 


SOURCE:  U.S.  GEOLOGICAL  SURVEY  QUADRANGLES 
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TOWN  OF 
PITTSFORD 
Sites  listed  in 
the  State  Register 
of  Historic  Places 
(For  locations 
see  town  and 
historic  district 
maps.) 

1  House,  c.1850 
Vernacular-Greek  Revival 
style,  Classic  Cottage. 
Features:  kneewall  window, 
entry  entablature. 

Related  barn. 

Features:  tiled  silo. 

2  House,  c.1885 
Classic  Cottage. 

Features:  Queen  Anne  porch. 
Related  barn. 


3  House,  1828 


Federal  style,  Georgian  plan, 
stone. 

Features:  marble,  keystones, 
entry  fanlight,  sidelights,  entry 
pilasters,  stone  lintels,  distinc¬ 
tive  door,  date  inscription. 

4  Powerhouse,  c.1920 
Marble. 

Related  shop. 

Features:  marble. 

5  House,  c.1890 
Gable  roof,  2  stories. 

Features:  Queen  Anne  porch, 
bay  window,  carriage  bays. 
Related  garage 

6  House,  c.1840 

Greek  Revival  style,  Classic 
Cottage. 

Features:  entry  entablature, 
porch,  corner  pilasters. 

Related  barn. 

7  Church,  c.1910 
Neo-Gothic  Revival  style, 
stone,  gable  roof,  1  story. 
Features:  rusticated  stone, 
marble. 

8  House,  c.1890 
Vernacular-Queen  Anne  style, 
gable  roof,  1  Vi  stories. 
Features:  Queen  Anne  porch. 

9  Duplex,  c.1890 
Gable  roof,  2  stories. 

Features:  Italianate  porch. 

10  Duplex,  c.1890 
Gable  roof,  2  stories. 

Features:  polychrome  slate, 
Italianate  porch. 


11  Church,  c.1905 
Pressed  stone,  gable  roof, 

VA  stories. 

Features:  stone  lintels,  cupola, 
distinctive  door. 

12  House,  c.1890 
Vernacular-Queen  Anne  style, 
gable  roof,  2  A  stories. 
Features:  Queen  Anne  porch, 
marble. 

Related  garage. 

13  Covered  Bridge,  1842 
Architect/builder:  Asa 
Nourse. 

Features:  Town  lattice  truss. 
Listed  in  the  National  Register 
of  Historic  Places 

14  Rutland-Florence 
Marble  Company 

a.  Shed,  c.1910 

b.  Factory,  c.1915 
Gable  roof,  2  lA  stories. 

c.  Powerhouse,  c.1920 
Stone. 

Features:  marble. 

d.  Chimney,  c.1915 
Brick. 

Features:  corbelling,  decorative 
brickwork. 

15  House,  c.1900 
Gable  roof,  VA  stories. 

16  House,  c.1920 
Vernacular-Colonial  Revival 
style,  gable  roof,  2  stories. 
Features:  Colonial  Revival 
porch,  marble. 

Related  garage. 

17  House,  c.1860 
Vernacular-Greek  Revival 
style,  Classic  Cottage. 

Features:  sidelights,  Queen 
Anne  porch,  kneewall  window, 
paneled  entry  pilasters, 
reveals. 

18  House,  c.1820 
Vernacular-Greek  Revival 
style,  I-house. 

Features:  corner  pilasters, 
Queen  Anne  porch,  transom, 
sidelights,  entry  entablature. 


19  Covered  Bridge,  1853 


Features:  Town  lattice  truss. 
Listed  in  the  National  Register 
of  Historic  Places 


20  House,  1816 

Federal  style,  Georgian  plan, 
stone. 

Features:  entry  fanlight,  side¬ 
lights. 

Related  barn. 

21  House,  c.1855 

Greek  Revival  style,  sidehall 
plan,  2  lA  stories. 

Features:  porch,  paneled  cor¬ 
ner  pilasters,  sidelights,  tran¬ 
som,  entry  entablature. 


22  House,  c.1855 
Classic  Cottage. 

Features:  Italianate  porch. 
Related  barn. 

23  House,  c.1845 
Vernacular-Greek  Revival 
style,  Georgian  plan. 

Features:  entry  entablature. 

24  School,  c.1915 
Jerkinhead  roof,  1  story. 
Features:  storefront. 

25  House,  c.1885 
Vernacular-Queen  Anne  style, 
gable  roof,  2  stories. 

Features:  gable  screen,  Queen 
Anne  porch,  Queen  Anne 
window. 

Related  garage. 

26  House,  c.1920 
Vernacular- Bungalow  style, 
stucco,  hip  roof,  1  story. 
Features:  cupola,  Bungalow 
porch,  rafter  tails. 

Related  garage. 

27  House,  c.1840 
Georgian  plan,  hip  roof. 
Features:  entry  pilasters,  side¬ 
lights,  entry  entablature. 

28  House,  c.1803 
Vernacular-Federal  style, 
Georgian  plan. 

Features:  sidelights. 

29  House,  c.1875 
Vernacular-Italianate  style, 
gable  roof,  2  lA  stories. 
Features:  cornice  brackets, 
porch. 

30  House,  c.1865 

Greek  Revival  style,  sidehall 
plan,  VA  stories. 

Features:  paneled  comer 
pilasters,  entry  entablature. 

31  House,  c.1870 
Italianate  style,  hip  roof, 

2  lA  stories. 

Features:  cornice  brackets, 
round  arch  window,  porch. 


32  House,  c.1890 


Queen  Anne  style,  gable  roof, 
2XA  stories. 

Features:  gable  fanlight, 

Queen  Anne  porch,  distinctive 
chimney,  beltcourse. 

33  House,  c.1875 
Gable  roof,  2  stories. 

Related  carriage  barn. 


34  House,  c.1900 
Gable  roof,  2  stories. 

Features:  Queen  Anne  porch. 
Related  garage. 

35  Duplex,  c.1880 
Gable  roof,  2  XA  stories. 
Features:  Queen  Anne  porch. 

36  House,  c.1875 
Vernacular-Italianate  style, 
gable  roof,  2  stories. 

Features:  bay  window, 
Italianate  porch,  rafter  tails, 
segmental  arch  window. 

37  House,  1894 
Colonial  Revival  style,  gam¬ 
brel  roof,  2  Vi  stories. 

Features:  entry  fan,  sidelights, 
Colonial  Revival  porch. 

38  House,  1806 
Georgian  plan. 

Features:  gable  fanlight,  side¬ 
lights,  entry  pilasters. 

39  House,  c.1895 

Queen  Anne  style,  gable  roof, 

2  lA  stories. 

Features:  bay  window,  shingle- 
work,  Queen  Anne  porch. 
Related  barn,  barn,  garage. 
Features:  cupola. 

40  House,  1832 

Federal  style,  Georgian  plan, 
brick. 

Features:  sidelights,  splayed 
lintels,  entry  fan,  marble, 
Italianate  porch. 

Listed  in  the  National  Register 
of  Historic  Places 

41  Caverly  Preventorium 

a.  School,  1922 

Wood  shingle,  gable  roof, 

VA  stories. 

b.  House,  c.1940 

Wood  shingle,  gable  roof,  1  story. 

c.  Dormitory,  1922 

Colonial  Revival  style,  wood  shin¬ 
gle,  gable  roof,  1  lA  stories. 
Features:  roof  finials,  cupola, 
porch. 

d.  Hospital,  1922 

Colonial  Revival  style,  wood  shin¬ 
gle,  hip  roof,  2  lA  stories. 

Features:  porch,  balcony. 

e.  Dormitory,  1922 

Colonial  Revival  style,  wood  shin¬ 
gle,  gable  roof,  1  lA  stories. 
Features:  roof  finials,  cupola, 
round  window,  porch. 

f.  Shed,  c.1950 

g.  Dormitory,  1922 

Colonial  Revival  style,  wood  shin¬ 
gle,  gable  roof,  1 XA  stories. 
Features:  porch. 

h.  Garage,  c.1935 

42  Hospital,  1907 
Colonial  Revival  style,  pavilion 
with  ells,  brick,  hip  roof. 
Features:  flat  arches, 
keystones,  monumental  porti¬ 
co,  wall  pilasters,  enriched 
cornice. 

43  House,  1850 

Greek  Revival-Italianate  style, 
board  and  batten,  hip  roof, 

2  stories. 

Features:  transom,  cupola, 
Greek  Revival  porch,  distinc¬ 
tive  lintelboards. 

Related  barn,  carriage  barn. 
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44  House,  c.1854 
Vernacular-Greek  Revival 
style,  gable  roof,  2  Vi  stories. 
Features:  corner  pilasters, 
sidelights,  entry  entablature. 

45  House,  c.1840 
Federal-Greek  Revival  style, 
gable  roof,  2  Vi  stories. 
Features:  paneled  entry 
pilasters,  sidelights,  porch, 
gable  fanlight. 

46  House,  c.1875 
Vernacular- 1  talianate  style, 
gable  roof,  2  stories. 
Features:  bay  window, 
Italianate  porch. 

Related  barn. 


47  House,  c.1885 


Classic  Cottage. 

Features:  Queen  Anne  porch, 
distinctive  door. 

Related  carriage  barn. 

48  House,  c.1885 
Gable  roof,  Wi  stories. 
Features:  Italianate  porch. 
Related  barn. 

49  House,  c.1810 
I-house. 

Features:  entry  entablature, 
entry  pilasters,  sidelights. 
Related  barn. 

50  House,  c.1900 
Gable  roof,  2  stories. 

Features:  Colonial  Revival 
porch. 

Related  garage. 

51  House,  1827 
Federal-Greek  Revival  style, 
Georgian  plan,  brick. 

Features:  monumental  portico, 
triangular  window,  cast-iron 
lintel,  tie  rod  ends. 

Related  barn,  shop. 

52  House,  c.1870 
Italianate  style,  gable  roof, 

2lA  stories. 

Features:  porch,  cornice 
brackets. 

53  House,  c.1875 
Italianate  style,  sidehall  plan, 

2  Vi  stories. 

Features:  Italianate  porch,  cor¬ 
nice  brackets,  bay  window. 
Related  barn,  barn. 

Features:  cupola. 

54  House,  c.1840 

Greek  Revival  style,  Georgian 
plan. 

Features:  porch,  sidelights, 
transom,  corner  pilasters. 


55  Recreational  Hall,  c.1930 

Vernacular-Adirondack  Rustic 
style,  log  veneer,  hip  roof, 

1  Vi  stories. 

Features:  porch,  rustic  work. 
Related  cabins. 

56  House,  c.1860 
Vernacular-Gothic  Revival 
style,  gable  roof,  IV2  stories. 
Features:  Italianate  porch, 
Gothic  wall  dormer. 

57  House,  c.1845 
Vernacular-Greek  Revival 
style,  Classic  Cottage. 

Features:  enriched  entry  en¬ 
tablature,  kneewall  window. 

58  House,  c.1800 
Cape  Cod. 

59  House,  c.1840/c.1875 
Gable  roof,  2  stories. 

Features:  Queen  Anne  porch. 
Related  barn,  bank  barn. 

60  House,  c.1910 
Vernacular-Colonial  Revival 
style,  gable  roof,  2  lA  stories. 
Features:  Colonial  Revival 
porch,  shinglework. 

Related  carriage  barn,  cabin, 
cabin. 

61  House,  c.1890 
Gable  roof,  2Vi  stories. 
Features:  Queen  Anne  porch. 


62  House,  c.1900 


Gable  roof,  2  Vi  stories. 
Features:  Colonial  Revival 
porch. 

Related  barn. 

63  House,  c.1804 
Georgian  plan,  hip  roof. 

64  House,  c.1820 
Cape  Cod. 

Features:  Gothic  wall  dormer, 
sidelights. 

65  (Farm) 

a.  House,  1831/1918 

Brick,  gable  roof,  2  Vi  stories. 

b.  Carriage  Barn,  c.1880 

c.  Shed,  c.1930 

d.  Barn,  c.1920 

e.  Barn,  c.1850 

66  (Farm) 

a.  House,  1815/1868 

Italianate  style,  Georgian  plan,  hip 
roof. 

Features:  cornice  brackets, 
Italianate  porch. 

b.  Carriage  Barn,  c.1900 
Features:  cupola. 

c.  Barn,  c.1900 
Features:  cupola. 

d.  Barn,  c.1870 

e.  Barn,  c.1910 

f.  Barn,  c.1910 
Board  and  batten. 


67  House,  c.1805 
Georgian  plan. 

Features:  sidelights,  massive 
central  chimney. 

68  House,  c.1900 
Gable  roof,  2  Vi  stories. 
Features:  Colonial  Revival 
porch,  sunburst. 

69  House,  c.1920 
Bungalow  style,  gable  roof, 

1  story. 

Features:  Bungalow  porch. 

70  House,  c.1920 
Bungalow  style,  wood  shingle, 
gable  roof,  1  story. 

Features:  Bungalow  porch, 
rafter  tails. 

Related  garage. 

71  House,  c.1820 
Vernacular- Federal  style, 
Georgian  plan. 

Features:  entry  entablature, 
transom. 

72  Covered  Bridge,  1841 
Architect/builder:  Owen  and 
Powers. 

Features:  Town  lattice  truss. 
Listed  in  the  National  Register 
of  Historic  Places 

73  Covered  Bridge,  1849 
Architect/builder:  Nicholas 
M.  Powers. 

Features:  Town  lattice  truss. 
Listed  in  the  National  Register 
of  Historic  Places 

74  House,  c.1810/c.1920 
Cape  Cod. 

Features:  Colonial  Revival 
porch. 

Related  barn. 

75  House,  c.1815/c.1920 
Vernacular-Colonial  Revival 
style,  Georgian  plan. 

Features:  swan’s  neck  pedi¬ 
ment,  entry  pilasters,  Colonial 
Revival  porch. 

76  House,  1913 
Vernacular-Colonial  Revival 
style,  gable  roof,  2  lA  stories. 
Features:  Colonial  Revival 
porch. 

Related  barn. 

77  House,  1834 


Federal  style,  Georgian  plan, 
brick. 

Features:  entry  fan,  keystones, 
flat  arches,  marble,  splayed  lin¬ 
tels,  gable  fanlight,  arched  wall 
panels,  date  inscription,  side¬ 
lights,  entry  pilasters. 

Related  barn. 


78  House,  c.1800 
Gable  roof,  2  Vi  stories. 
Features:  carriage  bays,  side¬ 
lights. 

Related  barn. 

79  House,  1809 
Cape  Cod. 

Features:  carriage  bays. 

Related  barn,  barn. 

Features:  wood  silo. 

80  House,  1811 

Federal  style,  Georgian  plan, 
brick. 

Features:  tie  rod  ends,  arched 
wall  panels,  gable  fanlight,  Co¬ 
lonial  Revival  porch. 

81  (Farm) 

a.  House,  c.1850 
Gable  roof,  1  lA  stories. 

b.  Shed,  c.1890 

c.  Barn,  c.1880 

d.  Barn,  c.1900 

82  House,  c.1802 
Gable  roof,  2  stories. 

Features:  porch. 
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A  FLORENCE  HISTORIC  DISTRICT  MAP 

(Numbers  correspond  to  Register  listing  that  follows.) 


FLORENCE 
HISTORIC  DISTRICT 


Al  House,  c.  1890 
Vernacular-Queen  Anne  style, 
gable  roof,  1  !4  stories. 
Features:  gable  screen,  porch. 

Ala  Garage,  c.1970 
Non-contributing  due  to  age. 

A2  House,  c.1890 
Vernacular-Queen  Anne  style, 
gable  roof,  1  '/$  stories. 
Features:  gable  screen,  porch. 

A2a  Garage,  c.1970 
Non-contributing  due  to  age. 

A3  House,  c.1890 
Vernacular-Queen  Anne  style, 
gable  roof,  1 stories. 
Features:  gable  screen,  Queen 
Anne  porch 

A3a  Garage,  c.1970 
Non-contributing  due  to  age. 

A4  House,  c.1890 
Vernacular-Queen  Anne  style, 
gable  roof,  Wi  stories. 
Features:  gable  screen,  Queen 
Anne  porch. 
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Near  the  marble  quarries  in  western  Pittsfnrd,  a  number  of 
similar  houses  built  for  workers  line  both  sides  of  West  Creek 
Road.  All  are  trimmed  with  identical  Queen  Anne  style 
porches  and gablesi  rcens. 


West  Creek  Road  (Al,  A  2,  A3;  c.1890 ) 


A5  House,  c.1890 
Vernacular-Queen  Anne  slylr, 
gable  roof,  1  Zi  stories. 
Features:  gable  screen,  Queen 
Anne  porch 

A6  House,  c.1890 
Vernacular-Queen  Anne  style, 
gable  roof,  1  Zi  stories. 
Features:  gable  screen,  porch. 

A  7  House,  c.1890 
Vernacular-Queen  Anne  style, 
gable  roof,  I  Vi  stories. 
Features:  gable  screen,  Queen 
Anne  porch. 

A8  House,  c.1890 
Vernacular-Queen  Anne  style, 
gable  roof  1  'A  stories. 
Features:  gable  screen,  Queen 
Anne  porch 


(AH,  c.1890) 
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James  Flanagan  House  (Bl,  c.1910) 


PITTSFORD  VILLAGE 
HISTORIC  DISTRICT 

Listed  in  the  National  Register  of  Historic  Places 

Centered  around  a  triangular  green  with  the  stately  Gothic 
Revival  style  Congregational  Church  as  its  northern  focus  is 
the  historic  district  of  Pittsford  village.  Its  principal  streets, 
Main  and  Elm,  are  lined  with  several  shops  and  numerous 
Georgian  plan  homes  from  the  late  1700s  and  early  1800s, 
later  houses,  and  two  municipal  buildings,  the  Walker 
Memorial  Library  and  the  Town  Office. 


uYomm 
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B  PITTSFORD  VILLAGE 
HISTORIC  DISTRICT  MAP 

Listed  in  the  National  Register  of  Historic  Places 
(Numbers  correspond  to  Register  listing  that  follows.) 


PITTSFORD 

VILLAGE 

HISTORIC  DISTRICT 

Listed  in 

the  National  Register 
of  Historic  Places 


B1  House,  c.1910 
Architect/builder:  James 
Flanagan. 

Colonial  Revival  style,  hip 
roof,  2  stories. 

Features:  porch. 

B2  House,  c.1910 
Architect/builder:  Ed  Geno. 
Bungalow  style,  wood  shingle, 
gable  roof,  1  Vi  stories. 

B2a  Garage,  c.1910 
Bungalow  style,  wood  shingle, 
gambrel  roof. 

B3  House,  c.1800 
Federal  style,  Georgian  plan. 
Features:  enriched  cornice, 
entry  pilasters,  sidelights, 
Italianate  porch. 

B4  Church,  1835 
Architect/builder:  John  Cain. 
Gothic  Revival  style,  brick, 
gable  roof,  1  Vi  stories. 
Features:  central  tower,  mar¬ 
ble,  wood  cresting,  roof  finials, 
window  tracery,  keystones, 
pointed  arch  window,  porte 
cochere. 

B4a  Shed,  c.1890 

B5  House,  c.1860 
Gable  roof,  2  stories. 

B6  House,  c.  1850/c.  1890 
Gable  roof,  2  stories. 

Features:  Queen  Anne  porch, 
paneled  entry  pilasters,  re¬ 
veals,  distinctive  door,  entry 
entablature. 

B 7  House,  c.1900 
Vernacular-Colonial  Revival 
style,  gambrel  roof, 
l  Vi  stories. 

B8  House,  1795 
Georgian  plan. 

Features:  Queen  Anne  porch, 
transom. 


SCALE 
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SOURCE:  VT.  MAPPING  PROGRAM  ORTHOPHOTOS,  1975. 


B9  House,  c.1870 


Italianate  style,  gable  roof, 
2  stories. 

Features:  cornice  brackets, 
Italianate  porch. 
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BIO  House,  c.1794 
Georgian  plan. 

Features:  Queen  Anne  porch. 

Bll  Store,  c.1815 

Federal  style,  brick,  gable  roof, 

2  stories. 

Features:  marble,  gable 
fanlight. 

Bll  a  Barn,  c.1900 

B12  House,  1876 
Italianate  style,  gable  roof, 

2  stories. 

Features:  cornice  brackets. 

B12a  Barn,  c.1890 

B13  Office,  1910 
Neo-Classical  Revival  style, 
brick,  gable  roof,  1  Vi  stories. 
Features:  wall  pilasters, 
quoins,  transom. 

B14  House,  1792 
Three-quarter  Georgian  plan. 
Features:  sidelights,  distinctive 
door. 

B15  Shop,  c.1890 

B16  Multi-family  Dwelling, 
1906 

Gable  roof,  2  stories. 


B17  Library,  1895 


Romanesque  style,  brick,  hip 
roof,  1  Vi  stories. 

Features:  tower,  roof  finials, 
terra  cotta,  name  inscription, 
Syrian  arch,  stained  glass, 
entry  fanlight,  decorative 
brickwork,  distinctive  door, 
paneled  entry  pilasters,  mar¬ 
ble,  keystones. 

B18  Post  Office,  1956 
Non-contributing  due  to  age. 

B19  Store,  1939 
Non-contributing  due  to  age. 

B20  House,  1798/1866 
Italianate  style,  hip  roof, 

2  stories. 

Features:  belvedere,  cornice 
brackets,  porch. 

B21  House,  1866 
Non-contributing  due  to  alter¬ 
ations. 

B21a  Garage,  c.1970 
Non-contributing  due  to  age. 

B22  Store,  1861 
Greek  Revival  style,  gable 
roof,  2  stories. 

Features:  corner  pilasters. 


B23  House,  c.1840 
Non-contributing  due  to  alter¬ 
ations. 

B24  Store,  c.1880 

Non-contributing  due  to  alter¬ 
ations. 

B25  House,  c.1800 

Vernacular- Federal  style, 
gable  roof,  2  Vi  stories. 
Features:  sidelights. 

B25a  Barn,  c.1890 
Non-contributing  due  to  alter¬ 
ations. 

B26  House,  c.1860 
Gable  roof,  2  V2  stories. 
Features:  porch,  bay  window. 

B27  Tavern,  1795/1866 


Georgian  plan. 

Features:  Italianate  porch, 
sidelights,  distinctive  lintel- 
boards,  round  arch  window, 
transom. 

B27a  Carriage  Barn,  c.1913 

B28  House,  1832 

Federal  style,  brick,  gable  roof, 

2^2  stories. 

Features:  marble,  stone  lintels, 
keystones,  entry  fan,  side¬ 
lights,  bay  window,  gable 
fanlight. 

B29  Shop,  c.1810 

B29a  Barn,  c.1880 
Non-contributing  due  to  alter¬ 
ations. 

B29b  Barn,  c.1890 
Non-contributing  due  to  alter¬ 
ations. 

B30  Parsonage,  c.1850 
Sidehall  plan,  2  stories. 

B31  House,  c.1840 
Greek  Revival  style,  Classic 
Cottage. 

Features:  hood  moldings, 
Gothic  wall  dormer,  barge- 
board,  sidelights. 

B31a  Garage,  c.1970 
Non-contributing  due  to  age. 

B32  House,  c.1799 
Georgian  plan. 

B33  House,  c.1880 

Vernacular-Queen  Anne  style, 
gable  roof,  1J4  stories. 
Features:  parapet. 
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PITTSFORD  MILLS 
HISTORIC  DISTRICT 


Historic  residential,  commercial,  and  public  buildings  from 
the  late  18th  to  early  20th  centuries  line  both  sides  of  U.S. 
Route  7  as  it  makes  its  way  through  the  historic  district  of 
Pittsford Mills.  Although  many  are  relatively  simple  in  design, 
they  are  enriched  with  features  from  popular  architectural 


(C36,  1850) 
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C  PITTSFORD  MILLS  HISTORIC  DISTRICT  MAP 

(Numbers  correspond  to  Register  listing  that  follows.) 


(43 )r\\  Hk 
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PITTSFORD  MILLS 
HISTORIC  DISTRICT 


Cl  House,  c.1890 
Gable  roof,  2  stories. 

Features:  bay  window,  porch. 

Cla  Barn,  c.1890 

C2  House,  c.1850 
Classic  Cottage. 

Features:  Queen  Anne  porch. 

C3  House,  c.1850 
Non-contributing  due  to  alter¬ 
ations. 

C4  House,  c.1880 
Gable  roof,  2  14  stories. 
Features:  Queen  Anne  porch, 
round  arch  window. 

C4a  Carriage  Barn,  c.1890 


CIO  House,  c.1850 
Vernacular-Greek  Revival 
style,  sidehall  plan,  1  14  stories. 
Features:  full  entablature, 
entry  entablature,  entry 
pilasters,  sidelights,  reveals. 

ClOa  Garage,  c.1920 

Cll  Shop,  c.1870 
Features:  distinctive  door. 

C12  House,  c.1885 
Vernacular-Queen  Anne  style, 
gable  roof,  2  14  stories. 
Features:  Queen  Anne  porch, 
rafter  tails,  gable  screen,  belt- 
course,  distinctive  lintel- 
boards. 


C5  House,  c.1890 
Gable  roof,  2  14  stories. 
Features:  Queen  Anne  porch, 
round  arch  window. 

C5a  Carriage  Barn,  c.1900 
Gambrel  roof. 

C6  House,  c.1890 
Gable  roof,  1 14  stories. 
Features:  Queen  Anne  porch. 

C7  House,  1903 
Gable  roof,  2 14  stories. 
Features:  bay  window. 

C8  House,  1850/C.1870 
Architect/builder:  William  F. 
Manley. 

Gable  roof,  2  lA  stories. 
Features:  Queen  Anne  porch, 
round  arch  window. 


C13  House,  c.1880 
Non-contributing  due  to  alter¬ 
ations. 

C14  House,  c.1895 
Gable  roof,  1 14  stories. 
Features:  Queen  Anne  porch. 

Cl 4a  Garage,  c.1935 

C15  House,  c.1845 
Classic  Cottage. 

Features:  bay  window. 

C16  House,  c.1865 
Vernacular-Greek  Revival 
style,  sidehall  plan,  1 J4  stories. 
Features:  sidelights,  enriched 
cornice,  entry  entablature,  en¬ 
riched  cornice,  Italianate 
porch. 
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Cl 7  House,  c.1820/1860 

Gable  roof,  1  Vi  stories. 

C18  House,  c.  1900/1940 
Vernacular-Colonial  Revival 
style,  hip  roof,  2  Vi  stories. 
Features:  Queen  Anne  win¬ 
dow,  porte  cocherc. 

Cl 8a  Carriage  Barn,  c.1900 
Wood  shingle,  gambrel  roof. 

C19  House,  c.1890 
Classic  Cottage. 

C19a  Carriage  Barn,  c.1880 

C20  House,  c.1920 
Gable  roof,  \%  stories. 

C21  House,  1843 
Architect/builder:  William  F 
Manley. 

Greek  Revival  style,  gable 
roof,  1J4  stories. 

Features:  recessed  porch, 
recessed  balcony.  Queen  Anne 
window. 

C22  House.  (  .1880 

Non-contributing  due  to  alter¬ 
ations. 

C23  House,  c.1885 

Vernacular -Stick  Style,  gable 
roof.  \  lA  stories. 

Features:  porch,  gable  screen. 

C23a  Barn,  c.1900 
Gambrel  roof. 

Features:  cupola,  roof  finiais. 

C24  Gas  Station,  1953 
Non-contributing  due  to  age. 

C25  School,  c.1860 
Vernacular-Grcek  Revival 
style,  2  stories. 

Features:  corner  pilasters. 


C29  Rectory,  c.1895 
Colonial  Revival  style,  wood 
shingle,  2  stories. 

Features:  bay  window,  distinc¬ 
tive  door. 

C29a  Garage,  c.1960 
Non-contributing  due  to  age. 

C30  House,  c.1795 

Georgian  plan. 

Features:  bay  window.  Colo¬ 
nial  Revival  porch. 

C30a  Carriage  Barn,  c.1875 
Features:  cupola. 

C31  Store,  1839 

Greek  Revival  style,  brick, 
gable  roof,  214  stories. 
Features:  marble,  stone  lintels, 
transom,  original  storefront. 

C32  House,  c.1900 
Gable  roof,  1 Vi  stories. 

C32a  Garage,  c.1980 
Non-contributing  due  to  age. 

C33  House,  c.1860 

Sidehall  plan,  1M|  stories. 
Features:  entry  entablature. 

C33a  Carriage  Barn,  c.1880 

C34  House,  c.1860 
Gable  roof,  1  A  stories. 
Features:  Queen  Anne  porch. 

C34a  Shop,  c.1860 

C34b  Carriage  Barn,  c.1900 

C35  Church,  1859/c,1880 
Brick,  gable  roof,  1  story. 
Features:  round  arch  window, 
round  window,  tower,  corbel¬ 
ling,  spire,  roof  finials,  corner 
pilasters,  stained  glass. 


C41  House,  c.1880 
Gable  roof,  1H  stories. 
Features:  bay  window,  Colo¬ 
nial  Revival  porch,  round  arch 
window. 

C41a  Carriage  Barn,  c.1880 

C42  House,  c.1880 
Gable  roof,  1 A  stories. 

C43  House,  c.1915 
Stucco,  gable  roof,  2  'A  stories. 
Features:  distinctive  door, 
porch. 

C44  House,  c.1920 
Gable  roof,  2  A  stories. 
Features:  door  hood,  bay 
window. 

C45  House,  c.1850 
Gable  roof,  1 A  stories. 
Features:  porch,  bay  window 

C46  House,  c.1890 
Gable  roof,  1 A  stories. 
Features:  Queen  Anne  porch 

C47  House,  c.1920 

Gable  roof,  1 A  stories. 
Features:  Colonial  Revival 
porch. 

C48  Store,  c.1890 
Gable  roof,  2  A  stories. 

C48a  Garage,  c.1935 

C49  Church,  1838 
Greek  Revival -Gothic  Revival 
style,  gable  roof,  2  stories. 
Features:  hood  moldings, 
wood  cresting,  round  arch 
window,  lower. 

C50  House,  c.1870 
Gable  roof,  l  A  stories. 
Features;  porch. 


C26  House,  c.1875 


French  Second  Empire  style. 
Mansard  roof,  2  stories 
Features:  hood  moldings,  seg¬ 
mental  arch  window,  distinc¬ 
tive  dormer,  round  arch 
window,  distinctive  lintel- 
boards. 


C26a  Carriage  Barn,  c  1890 


C27  House,  c.1885 
Gable  roof,  2  A  stories. 
Features:  Queen  Anne  porch. 


C28  House, « ,1880 
Non-contributing  due  to  alter¬ 
ations. 


C28a  Carriage  Rarn,  c.1880 


C36  House,  1850 
Vcrnacular-Greek  Revival 
style,  sidehall  plan.  1J4  stories. 
Features:  sidelights,  paneled 
entry  pilasters,  Italianate 
porch,  paneled  corner 
pilasters,  enriched  entry  en¬ 
tablature,  full  entablature 

C37  House,  1849 
Vernacular- Greek  Revival 
style,  Georgian  plan. 

Features:  Queen  Anne  porch, 
distinctive  chimney,  entry 
pilasters,  entry  entablature, 
bay  window. 

C37a  Carriage  Barn,  c.1890 

C38  House,  c.1890 
Gable  roof.  1  Vi  stories. 
Features:  Queen  Anne  porch, 
Queen  Anne  window,  gable 
screen,  distinctive  door 

C39  House,  c.1890 

Non-contributing  due  to  alter 
ations. 

C39a  Carriage  Barn,  c.1880 

C40  House,  c.1850 
Gable  roof,  1  Vi  stories. 

C40a  Carriage  Barn,  c.1885 
Features:  cupola. 


C50a  Garage,  c.1920 

C51  House,  1880 
Vernacular-Stick  Style,  gable 
roof,  1J4  stories. 

Features:  bargeboard,  distinc¬ 
tive  chimney,  gable  screen, 
porch. 

C52  House,  c.1875 
Gable  roof.  2&  stories 
Features:  round  arch  window, 
bay  window,  porch. 

C53  School,  c.1880 
Vernacular-Queen  Anne  style, 
gable  roof,  2  54  stories. 
Features:  Gothic  wall  dormer. 
Queen  Anne  porch. 

C54  House,  c.1880 
Queen  Anne  style,  gable  root, 
21^  stories. 

Features:  Queen  Anne  porch, 
cornice  brackets. 

C55  Town  Hall,  .-.1924 
Colonial  Revival  style,  brick, 
gable  roof,  2  stories. 

Features:  quoins,  marble.  Co¬ 
lonial  Revival  porch,  enriched 
cornice. 


C56  School,  1911 
Colonial  Revival  style,  brick, 
hiproof,  2H  stories. 

Features:  enriched  cornice, 
Syrian  arch,  distinctive  dorm¬ 
er,  rusticated  stone. 

C57  House,  c.1900 
Gable  roof,  2J4  stories. 
Features:  porch,  distinctive 
dormer 

C57a  Carriage  Barn,  c.1900 

C58  House,  c.1925 
Wood  shingle.,  gable  roof, 

1A  stones. 

Features:  Bungalow  porch. 

C59  House,  18+4 

Vernacular-Gothic  Revival 
style,  gable  roor,  1 A  stories. 
Features:  bargeboard,  porch. 

C59a  Garage,  c.1980 
Non-contributing  due  to  age. 

C60  House,  c.1910 
Non-contributing  due  to  alter¬ 
ations. 


C61  House,  184+ 


Architect/builder:  Asa 
Noursc 

Greek  Revival  style,  sidehall 
plan,  2A  stories. 

Features:  paneled  entry 
pilasters,  entry  entablature, 
distinctive  lintelboards.  dis¬ 
tinctive  door. 

C62  Mill,  c  1869 

Gable  roof,  1  !4  stones 

C63  Budge,  1884 
Architect/builder:  Chappell 
and  Grimes. 

Stone. 
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Among  rolling  hills  and  slate  ledges, 
perched  on  the  shores  of  Lake  St. 
Catherine,  and  clustered  in  two  historic 
villages,  a  rich  and  diverse  architecture  stands  as 
testament  to  over  two  centuries  of  life  and 
industry  in  the  town  of  Poultney.  The  first  farm¬ 
steads  were  settled  in  1771,  and  soon  after  a 
primitive  road  from  Manchester  to  Castleton 
was  blazed  through  the  town.  At  a  set  of  falls 
west  of  where  this  road  crossed  the  Poultney 
River,  a  gristmill  was  built  in  1777,  and  over  the 
next  decade  the  village  of  East  Poultney  evolved 
nearby.  With  its  churches,  school,  homes,  and 
taverns  arranged  around  a  triangular  green, 

East  Poultney  was  the  major  village  in  the  town 
of  Poultney  from  1790  to  1850.  During  the  same 
years  trade  along  the  Poultney  Turnpike  (now 
VT  Route  30)  encouraged  the  growth  of  West 
Poultney  (now  Poultney  Village)  not  far  from 
the  New  York  State  border.  The  founding  of  the 
Troy  Conference  Academy  (now  Green  Moun¬ 
tain  College)  in  West  Poultney  in  1838,  the  con¬ 
struction  of  the  Rutland  and  Washington  Rail¬ 
road  through  that  village  in  1851,  and  the 
development  of  nearby  slate  quarries  led  to  an 
effective  shift  of  the  town  center  from  East 
Poultney  to  West  Poultney  by  1857.  With  its  bur¬ 
geoning  commerce  and  industry,  West  Poultney 
entered  a  phase  of  vigorous  growth  in  the  1880s 


East  Poultney  looks  much  as  it  did  in  the  1850s  after  the  busi¬ 
ness  centered  here  moved  to  rapidly  expanding  West  Poultney. 

At  its  heart  is  a  triangular  green  and  the  outstanding  Federal 
style  Baptist  church  (B46,  1805),  designed  and  constructed  by 
master  builder  Elisha  Scott. 


and  1890s.  At  the  same  time  resort  and  summer 
camp  development  began  on  Lake  St. 

Catherine.  The  success  of  the  slate  industry, 
general  prosperity,  and  a  suburban  rail  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  City  of  Rutland  from  1911  to  1924 
supported  growth  in  West  Poultney  and  around 
the  lake  until  the  Great  Depression  of  the  1930s. 
Today  the  early  east  village  remains  almost 
untouched,  and  the  west  village,  despite  losses  of 
notable  buildings  on  Main  Street,  contains  a 
wealth  of  residential  and  public  buildings. 
Together  with  the  many  farms,  quarry  sites,  and 
summer  camps,  these  historic  resources  docu¬ 
ment  the  evolution  from  frontier  society  to 
industrial  society  of  a  remarkable  town. 

THE  FIRST  SETTLERS  to  reach  Poultney 
came  from  Litchfield  County,  Connecticut,  and 
Berkshire  County,  Massachusetts.  Most  fled  the 
town  in  July  1777  following  the  evacuation  of 
Fort  Ticonderoga  and  returned  after  the  British 
surrender  at  Saratoga  in  October.  These  settlers 
lived  on  their  farmsteads  in  shanties  or  rude 
dwellings  that  likely  were  similar  to  a  cabin  (24, 
c.1775)  still  standing  in  town.  The  cabin,  with  a 
low  doorway  and  hewn  log  walls,  may  be  the 

Building  numbers  in  parenthesis  correspond  to  the  State  Register 
of  Historic  Places  listing  and  maps  that  follow  the  text. 
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Scattered  throughout  the  western  part  of  Rutland  County  is  a 
small  collection  of  early  houses  built  with  gambrel  roofs,  a 
form  more  commonly  found  in  the  nearby  Hudson  River  valley 
of  New  York  than  in  Vermont.  This  gambrel-roofed  house  (36, 
c.  1 790)  in  Poultney  was  built  for  Dr.  Jonas  Safford,  who  not 
only  practiced  medicine,  but  was  a  state  representative  and  an 
associate  Rutland  County  Court  judge from  1 797  to  1801. 

original  home  of  William  Ward,  who  arrived  in 
1775,  represented  Poultney  at  the  Dorset  Con¬ 
vention  of  1776,  and,  after  the  Revolution, 
served  as  a  probate  judge  for  the  District  of  Fair 
Haven. 

Most  of  the  earliest  residents,  who  numbered 
1,120  in  1791,  farmed  and  made  potash  from 
burning  the  trees  they  felled  in  clearing  their 
fields.  With  the  nearest  sawmill  at  Fitch’s  Mills 
in  Pawlet,  the  building  of  finished,  wood-frame 
farmhouses  awaited  the  erection  of  local  sawmills 
in  the  1780s.  When  farmers  made  the  transition 
from  cabins  to  frame  houses  during  this  period, 
many  built  modest,  gable-roofed,  Cape  Cod 
type  structures  (e.g.  16,  39;  c.1790).  However, 

Dr.  Jonas  Safford,  who  set  up  practice  on  the 
Poultney  River  road  (now  VT  Route  140),  lived 
in  a  distinctive  gambrel-roofed  house  (36, 
c.1790),  a  form  that  was  said  to  be  an 
“aristocratic”  house  type. 

Wheat  became  a  successful  cash  crop  for  local 
farmers  in  the  1790s,  and  the  attendant 
prosperity  found  expression  in  the  building  of 
spacious,  2  J4  story  center  hall  plan  homes.  Wil¬ 
liam  Ward  replaced  the  original  dwelling  on  his 
farm  in  1801  with  a  Georgian  plan,  Federal  style 
house  (23),  where  he  is  said  to  have  held  court  in 
a  vaulted  room  on  the  second  floor.  Seth 
Ruggles,  a  veteran  who  established  a  farm  in 
town  in  1804,  had  an  I-house  form  home  (19, 
c.1805)  built  with  half-length  sidelights  flanking 
its  doorway.  The  c.1795  Cape  Cod  type  house  (5) 
of  early  settler  Bazaleel  Farnum  to  which  his  son 
William  attached  his  c.1820  Georgian  plan  home 
(also  5)  creates  a  dramatic  contrast  of  scale 
between  the  two  typical  house  forms  built  in  the 
period  from  1790  to  1825. 

EAST  POULTNEY  was  founded  by  a  group  of 
disgruntled  Congregationalists  from  the 
southern  Vermont  town  of  Bennington  who  set¬ 
tled  near  the  gristmill  on  the  Poultney  River  in 


The  Eagle  Tavern  (B1 9,  c.1790 ),  facing  the  green  in  East 
Poultney,  is  one  of  the  most  unusual  and  impressive  late  18th 
century  buildings  remaining  in  Rutland  County.  Twelve 
monumental  Doric  columns  support  the  overhang  of  the  expan¬ 
sive  hip  roof,  and  over  the  main  doorway  is  a  large  wooden 
pediment  ornamented  with  dentils. 

1780.  Led  by  Ithamar  Hibbard,  their  minister, 
they  laid  out  a  village  around  a  triangular 
common  and  united  with  local  Baptists  to  share 
religious  services  and  to  form  the  first  Union 
Church  in  Vermont  in  1783.  In  1790  residents 
established  the  Poultney  Library,  and  one  year 
later  erected  the  brick,  Federal  style  District  1 
School  (B45)  on  the  green.  A  tavern  frequented 
by  the  Green  Mountain  Boys  at  one  corner  of 
the  green  was  rebuilt  c.1790  as  the  Eagle  Hotel 
(B19)  with  an  unusual  portico  that  shelters  two 
sides  of  the  building.  Each  of  its  twelve  irregu¬ 
larly  spaced  Doric  columns  was  once  a  tall  pine 
in  the  hills  nearby. 

After  the  Baptists  joined  Reverend  Hibbard’s 
Congregationalists,  some  separatist  Congrega¬ 
tionalists  within  the  church  left  to  form  their  own 
group  led  by  a  Mr.  Thompson.  They  erected  a 
house  of  worship  (B42,  c.1790,  moved  1802, 
altered  c.1845)  on  the  south  end  of  the  green.  In 
1796  the  Congregationalists  decided  to  reunite, 
the  evangelical  Reverend  Hibbard  resigned,  and 
the  Baptists  left  the  church  to  take  communion 
with  their  brethren  in  Middletown.  The 
reunited  Congregationalists  soon  settled  on  Rev. 
Samuel  Leonard  as  their  new  minister,  and  in 
1802  they  built  a  new  church.  The  Baptists  then 
reoccupied  the  old  meetinghouse  in  the  village 
and  called  to  their  pulpit  the  Rev.  Clark  Ken¬ 
drick,  who  occupied  a  2 14  story  home  (35, 
c.1790)  with  a  massive  central  chimney  at  the 
west  end  of  the  village.  Leonard  and  Kendrick 
soon  became  warm  associates,  joining  one  night 
to  burn  books  from  the  Poultney  Library  collec¬ 
tion  that  they  deemed  atheistical  or  immoral. 

Master  builder  Elisha  Scott  of  Tolman,  Con¬ 
necticut,  was  then  selected  by  the  Baptists  to 
design  and  supervise  the  construction  of  their 
new  church  (B46),  for  which  they  secured  a  site 
on  the  East  Poultney  green.  Scott  and  his 
workmen  labored  throughout  1804  preparing 
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The  East  Poultney  District  School  (B45)  is  a  rare  survivor. 
Built  of  brick  in  1 791  at  a  cost  of  twelve  shillings,  it  is 
believed  to  be  the  oldest  schoolhouse  still  standing  in  Rutland 
County.  Its  design  is  simple,  relieved  only  by  a  shallowly 
recessed  arch  in  the  front  wall  and  a  matching  arch  over  the 
second floor  window. 

the  window  sashes  and  interior  and  exterior 
details  for  the  church.  In  1805  the  frame  was 
erected,  covered,  and  finished  for  a  total  cost  of 
about  $6,000.  Hand-planed  moldings,  a  deli¬ 
cately  detailed  Palladian  window,  applied  eave 
and  window  ornament,  and  an  airy  belfry 
topped  by  a  wrought  iron  weathervane  today 
make  this  one  of  the  outstanding  Federal  style 
churches  in  the  state,  comparable  to  the  First 
Congregational  Church  of  Bennington  com¬ 
pleted  the  year  before.  Scott  appears  to  have 
based  his  design  on  a  plate  in  an  architectural 
patternbook,  Asher  Benjamin’s  The  Country 
Builder’s  Assistant,  also  a  likely  source  for  a 
number  of  his  later  commissions  in  East 
Poultney. 

After  finishing  the  church  Scott  decided  to 
stay  in  Poultney,  and  his  workmanship  consider¬ 
ably  elevated  the  level  of  stylish  building  in  the 
village.  Houses  built  prior  to  his  residence,  such 
as  those  of  John  Grant  (B48,  c.1795)  and  mer¬ 
chant  William  Meacham  (B22,  c.1800),  are 
Georgian  plan  dwellings  with  ornament  largely 
restricted  to  window  type,  size,  and  placement. 
By  contrast  Scott’s  Federal  style  design  for  the 
home  (B43,  1813)  of  John  Howe  incorporates 
intricate  patterns  in  the  sidelights,  a  Palladian 
window,  and  monumental  pilasters  across  its 
facade.  Another  house  (B9,  c.1825)  attributed  to 
Scott’s  design  breaks  with  the  Georgian  plan 
common  in  the  village  and  uses  the  sophisticated 
pavilion  with  ells  plan.  With  wide  flushboard 
siding,  modillion  blocks  at  the  eaves,  monu¬ 
mental  pilasters,  and  an  entry  similar  to  that  of 
the  Howe  house,  this  home  is  an  outstanding 
example  of  Federal  style  domestic  design. 

THE  WEALTH  OF  EAST  POULTNEY  that 
provided  these  commissions  for  Scott  was  based 


This  large  wood-frame  house  (29,  c.1805)  is  a  good  example 
of  simple  Federal  period  architecture  with  its  Georgian  plan 
and  sidelights  flanking  the  door.  It  is  better  known,  however, 
as  the  1811  birthplace  of  George  Jones,  who  in  1851  was  a 
cofounder  of  the  New  York  Times. 

on  the  success  of  local  agriculture,  manufac¬ 
tures,  and  trade.  The  Embargo  Act  of  1807,  by 
restricting  imported  manufactured  goods, 
encouraged  farmers  to  raise  sheep  for  wool  and 
local  entrepreneurs  to  produce  finished  goods, 
such  as  woolens.  The  great  flood  of  1811  washed 
away  a  number  of  mills  along  the  Poultney 
River,  but  most  were  soon  rebuilt.  Thomas  Todd 
lost  mills  and  a  forge,  but  rebounded  to 
manufacture  woolens,  stoves,  hollowware,  and 
pointed  pins  in  over  thirty  buildings  (now  gone) 
at  a  site  east  of  the  village.  His  brick  Federal  style 
home  (31)  commemorates  his  rebuilding  and 
consequent  success  with  a  gray  marble  keystone 
above  his  entry  inscribed  “Todd  1812.” 

The  tariffs  of  1824  and  1828,  sponsored  by 
U.S.  Representative  for  Vermont  Rollin  C.  Mal¬ 
lary  of  Poultney,  had  an  effect  similar  to  the 
embargo  and  stimulated  local  manufactures  and 
sheep  raising.  A  number  of  other  mills  and  small 
manufactories  near  Todd  and  in  the  village 
prospered.  Todd’s  son,  Alanson,  operated  a 
gristmill  and  may  have  lived  in  a  Classic  Cottage 
type  home  (32,  c.1830)  across  the  road  from  his 
father.  At  least  two  other  woolen  mills,  several 
tanneries,  and  a  candlestick  and  a  hay  rake  fac¬ 
tory  were  in  operation  before  1830.  A  brick 
blacksmith  shop  (B47,  c.1810),  converted  in  1852 
by  Paul  Ross  and  Elijah  West  to  manufacture 
melodeons  (reed  organs),  is  now  the  only  rem¬ 
nant  of  local  manufacturing  in  the  village. 

As  the  industrial,  trade,  and  social  center  of 
town,  East  Poultney  continued  to  prosper 
through  the  1820s  and  1830s.  A  newspaper,  The 
Northern  Spectator,  was  published  in  a  printshop 
(B24)  erected  on  the  green  in  1823.  Horace 
Greeley,  who  would  go  on  to  found  the  New  York 
Tribune,  served  an  apprenticeship  there  from 
1826  to  1830.  George  Jones,  a  cofounder  of  the 
New  York  Times,  was  born  in  1811  just  outside  the 
village  in  a  house  (29,  c.1805)  built  by  his  father 
John  Jones,  who  worked  in  and  later  owned  one 
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The  stage  trip  between  Albany  and  Burlington  along  the 
Poultney  Turnpike,  completed  through  town  in  1811,  took  two 
days  with  numerous  stops  at  tollgates,  including  one  located 
right  in  front  of  this  tavern  (10).  Built  in  1815,  it  is  distin¬ 
guished for  its  handsome  brickwork  and  elegant  paneled  door 
framed  by  flanking  sidelights  and  an  elliptical  arch. 

of  the  woolen  manufactories.  During  this  period 
Elisha  Scott  mastered  the  Greek  Revival  and 
early  Gothic  Revival  styles  as  he  worked  on  new 
commissions  with  his  son  Charles.  Based  on 
stylistic  evidence,  the  Scotts  are  likely  respon¬ 
sible  for  the  Gothic  Revival  style  design  of  St. 
John’s  Episcopal  Church  (BIO),  built  in  1831-32 
in  East  Poultney.  Bishop  John  Henry  Hopkins  (a 
prominent  advocate  of  the  use  of  the  Gothic 
Revival  style  for  church  buildings)  praised  the 
design  when  he  consecrated  the  structure  in 
1833. 

By  1800  the  village  of  West  Poultney,  located 
near  where  the  Poultney  River  turns  north  and 
becomes  the  Vermont  state  line,  served  as  a 
milling  hamlet  for  both  western  Poultney  and 
Hampton,  New  York.  The  Poultney  Turnpike, 
chartered  by  New  York  investors  in  1805,  was 
completed  from  the  state  line  through  the  village 
north  to  neighboring  Castleton  in  1811,  bringing 
with  it  the  traffic  and  commerce  of  the  Albany  to 
Burlington  trade.  A  competition  for  the  main 
post  office  in  town  arose  between  West  Poultney 
and  East  Poultney,  the  latter  asserting  that  it  was 
the  more  appropriate  site  since  all  of  the 
churches  in  town  were  located  there.  Methodists 
in  Hampton  and  Poultney  then  hauled  lime¬ 
stone  at  great  expense  by  oxcart  from  Whitehall, 
New  York,  to  West  Poultney  to  build  the  Meth¬ 
odist  Episcopal  Church  (A64)  in  1822.  Now  the 
oldest  Methodist  church  building  in  Vermont, 
this  stately  stone  structure  effectively  countered 
the  claim  of  East  Poultney  and  led  to  the  main¬ 
tenance  of  the  post  office  in  West  Poultney. 

THE  POULTNEY  TURNPIKE  was  a  busy 
road;  farmers  seeking  to  market  their  produce  in 
Albany  traveled  it,  as  did  the  drovers  who  annu¬ 
ally  prodded  Champlain  Valley  cattle  to  Boston. 
Numerous  taverns  were  opened  along  the  route 
in  Poultney,  including  Joel  Beaman’s  stage-stop 
hotel  (A112,  c.1824)  in  the  village  and  a  brick 
building  (10)  with  a  graceful  Federal  style 


Horace  Greeley,  noted  American  newspaperman  and  founder 
of  the  New  York  Tribune,  served  an  apprenticeship  from 
1826  to  1830  in  the  office  of  the  Northern  Spectator, 
located  in  this  2  story  building  (B24,  1823)  in  East 
Poultney.  Writing  in  his  1868  book,  Recollections  of  a 
Busy  Life,  Greeley  noted  that  “Poultney  was  a  capital  place 
to  serve  an  apprenticeship.  Essentially  a  rural  community,  her 
people  are  at  once  intelligent  and  moral;  and  there  are few  vil¬ 
lages  wherein  the  incitements  to  dissipation  and  vice  are  fewer 
or  less  obtrusive." 


entrance  built  in  1815  near  a  tollgate  north  of  the 
village.  A  brick  distillery  (9,  c.1815),  also  located 
on  the  turnpike,  produced  beverages  for  these 
and  other  taverns.  The  opening  of  the  Cham¬ 
plain  Canal  in  1823  substantially  reduced  the 
profits  of  the  turnpike,  and  in  1831  it  reverted  to 
a  public  highway. 

In  1834  the  Troy  Conference  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church  selected  West  Poultney  as  the 
site  of  its  academy  (a  secondary  school),  erecting 
the  first  building  at  the  west  end  of  Main  Street 
in  1837.  The  Rev.  Jesse  Peck,  principal  of  the 
academy  from  1840  to  1848,  lived  across  the 
street  from  the  school  in  a  Greek  Revival  style 
house  (A184,  c.1840)  with  a  monumental  por¬ 
tico.  Rev.  John  Newman,  an  instructor  at  the 
academy  and  later  a  president  of  the  school  when 
it  became  the  Ripley  Female  College,  lived  in  a 
Greek  Revival  style  home  (A213,  c.1840)  just 
north  of  the  academy  on  College  Street.  Both 
Peck  and  Newman  likely  attended  the  consecra¬ 
tion  of  the  new  Methodist  Episcopal  Church 
(A105),  constructed  in  1841  on  Main  Street. 

Built  by  Charles  Scott  (Elisha  Scott’s  son),  the 
temple-like  Greek  Revival  style  church  is  almost 
certainly  based  on  the  church  design  in  Mass¬ 
achusetts  master  builder  Asher  Benjamin’s  pat- 
ternbook  of  1833,  The  Practice  of  Architecture,  or 
modeled  after  a  church  built  following  that 
design. 

Industrial  and  commercial  development  in 
the  west  village  began  to  overtake  East  Poultney 
in  the  1840s.  John  Stanley  pioneered  manufac¬ 
turing  in  West  Poultney  after  the  1811  flood 
altered  the  course  of  the  Poultney  River, 
allowing  him  to  develop  a  waterpower  near  the 
village  where  he  set  up  a  cloth  shearing  machine 
manufactory  and  a  foundry.  Stanley  lived  in  a 
brick  home  (demolished;  site  of  A69)  at  the 
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In  1822  Methodists  living  in  the  developing  west  village  of 
Poultney joined  with  their  neighbors  in  Hampton,  New  York, 
to  build  an  impressive,  2  story  stone  church  (A64).  After  the 
new  church  was  built  in  1841,  the  old  one  became  a  Second 
Advent  church  and  since  1869  has  served  as  a  Masonic 
temple.  Some  time  after  1918  the  stately  portico  was  added. 

intersection  of  the  turnpike  with  Main  Street. 
His  son  Henry  continued  the  business,  but  after 
a  fire  destroyed  the  shearing  machine  works  in 
1829,  he  concentrated  on  foundry  work  and  the 
manufacture  of  stoves.  Henry  lived  next  door  to 
his  father  in  a  simple  wood-frame  house  (A68, 
c.1820)  facing  Main  Street.  Henry  Ruggles  pur¬ 
chased  the  works  in  1844,  renamed  them 
Ruggles  Machine  Shop  and  Foundry,  and  had 
his  brick  home  (A67,  c.1845)  built  next  door  to 
Henry  Stanley.  Around  the  corner  on  South 
Street,  facing  directly  on  the  turnpike,  James 
Richardson,  a  cabinetmaker,  added  a  2!4  story 
brick  office  and  workshop  (A72,  c.1840)  to  his 
original  home  (A71,  c.1816)  about  the  time  he 
began  the  manufacture  of  melodeons.  Ornate 
cast-iron  grills  in  the  upper  half-story  windows, 
a  modillion  cornice,  and  a  second  story,  gable 
end  loading  door  distinguish  this  exceptional 
Greek  Revival  style  structure.  The  growing  vil¬ 
lage  also  attracted  many  other  craftsmen  and 
tradesmen.  Harness  maker  Olcott  Sherman 
moved  from  East  Poultney  to  the  village  in  1835, 
working  in  a  shop  behind  his  new,  brick  Greek 
Revival  style  home  (A125,  c.1835)  on  Main 
Street. 

In  1841  Henry  Stanley  and  Joel  Beaman 
joined  forces  with  Merritt  Clark,  son  of  Jonas 
Clark,  Jr.,  of  Middletown,  to  found  the  Poultney 
Bank.  The  bank  opened  in  a  wing  of  Clark’s 
home  (A60,  c.1840),  an  impressive  pavilion  with 
ells  plan,  Greek  Revival  style  structure  not  far 
from  the  Beaman  Hotel  (A112)  and  Stanley’s 
home  (A68)  at  the  intersection  of  Main  Street 
and  the  turnpike.  From  1847  to  1852  Stanley  and 
Clark  were  executive  officers  and  promoters  of 
the  Rutland  and  Washington  Railroad,  thereby 
ensuring  its  path  through  the  center  of  West 
Poultney.  After  the  arrival  of  the  railroad  in  1851, 
the  Poultney  Bank  was  reorganized,  and  in  1860 
it  moved  into  a  brick  Greek  Revival  style  bank 
building  (A127)  with  a  monumental  portico  on 
Main  Street  next  to  the  tracks. 


The  design  of  the  East  Poultney  St.  John’s  Episcopal  Church 
(BIO),  an  early  Vermont  example  of  the  Gothic  Revival  style, 
is  attributed  to  master  builder  Elisha  Scott,  who  is  best  known 
for  his  elegant  Federal  style  designs.  Completed  in  1832,  it  is 
noteworthy  for  its  carved  wooden  tracery,  and  pointed  arch 
windows  and  central  door  surround.  Charles  Scott,  who  helped 
his  father  construct  St.  John’s,  became  a  master  builder  in  his 
own  right.  Among  many  local  commissions,  he  built  a  new 
Greek  Revival  style  church  (A105)  for  West  Poultney 
Methodists  in  1841. 

WITH  THE  COMING  OF  THE  RAILROAD, 
the  ascendancy  of  the  west  village  was  assured, 
the  business  center  moved  closer  to  the  depot, 
and  in  1857  the  West  Poultney  Post  Office 
became  the  Poultney  Post  Office.  Reacting  to  the 
shift  in  population  and  prestige,  religious 
denominations  in  the  east  village  moved  to  join 
the  Methodists  in  the  west  village.  In  1866  both 
the  Episcopalians  and  the  Baptists  began 
holding  services  alternate  Sundays  in  Poultney 
Village.  In  1868  Trinity  Episcopal  Church  (A33) 
was  erected  on  the  newly  graded  Church  Street 
in  the  Gothic  Revival  style  with  lancet  arch 
windows  and  a  polychrome  slate  roof.  When  the 
west  village  Baptists  organized  as  a  separate  con¬ 
gregation  and  garnered  official  recognition  as 
the  Poultney  Baptist  Church,  they  became 
involved  in  a  dispute  over  the  division  of  church 
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This  imposing  Greek  Revival  style  house  (A60),  with  its  cen¬ 
tral  pavilion  flanked  by  matching  ells,  was  built  for  Merritt 
Clark  who  arrived  in  Poultney  in  1841,  served  later  as  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Rutland  and  Washington  Railroad  and  Vermont 
state  senator,  and  was  twice  Democratic  candidate  for 
governor.  He  was  instrumental  in  founding  the  Poultney 
Bank,  which  in  1860  moved  from  his  home  into  a  brick, 
temple-like  edifice  (A127)  next  to  the  railroad  tracks  on  Main 
Street  in  Poultney  Village. 

property  with  their  east  village  brethren.  In  1872 
west  village  Baptists  had  their  own  church 
(A134),  with  its  side  tower  and  abundance  of 
stylish  Eastlake  ornament,  constructed  on 
Bentley  Avenue.  The  bell  in  its  tower  was  taken 
from  the  East  Poultney  church  and  is  alleged  by 
east  villagers  to  still  ring  “stolen,  stolen,  stolen.” 

Although  the  railroad  and  its  related  com¬ 
merce  served  to  make  West  Poultney  the  new 
town  center,  it  was  the  slate  trade  that  made  it 
one  of  the  leading  villages  in  Rutland  County  in 
the  last  quarter  of  the  19th  century.  The  slate 
industry  in  Poultney  began  in  the  northwest 
corner  of  town  in  1852  with  the  Eagle  Quarry, 
opened  by  John  Humphrey,  an  enterprising 
Welshman,  and  Middleton  Goldsmith,  quarry 
superintendent,  both  of  whom  had  been 
involved  in  quarry  openings  in  neighboring  Cas- 
tleton.  In  1853  William  Farnum  began  a  quarry 
nearby,  and  soon  Welsh  and  native  entrepre¬ 
neurs  opened  quarries  all  along  the  road  from 
Poultney  Village  to  Fair  Haven.  After  the  Civil 
War,  quarries  were  opened  south  of  the  village 
between  Lake  St.  Catherine  and  the  New  York 
State  line.  By  1875  this  industry  had  spawned 
small  hamlets  near  the  quarries,  and  its  wealth 
and  trade  began  to  reshape  Poultney  Village. 

At  the  quarries  slate-working  shanties  were 
erected  like  those  (3,  c.1880)  at  the  Eureka 
Quarry  north  of  the  village.  Blocks  of  slate  were 
blasted  loose  in  the  quarry  and  hauled  to  the 
shanties  on  metal  carriages  suspended  from 
aerial  cables.  These  cables  were  powered  by 
machinery  housed  in  a  “cable  house”  like  one 
(3d,  c.1880)  still  operating  at  the  Eureka  Quarry. 

Near  the  northern  and  southern  quarries 
small  hamlets  developed  with  homes  for  quarry 
workers,  churches,  and  schools.  At  the  Eagle 
Quarry  on  the  Castleton  town  line,  the  hamlet  of 
Blissville  (now  gone)  became  established  in  the 
1850s.  Further  south,  near  a  number  of  quarries 
on  the  road  from  Poultney  to  Fair  Haven, 


Just  south  of  East  Poultney  village  stands  this  house  (3  7, 
c.1850),  which  combines  elements  of  several  mid  19th  century 
styles.  The  steep  wall  dormer  is  Gothic  Revival  in  style,  while 
the  porch  and  brackets  ornamenting  the  eavesline  and  bay 
window  are  characteristic  of  the  Italianate  style. 

Welshmen  built  a  modest  Italianate  style  church 
(4)  in  1871.  This  structure  is  the  only  remaining 
slate-quarry  hamlet  church  in  the  county.  Near 
the  quarries  south  of  Poultney  Village,  the  area 
known  as  South  Poultney  developed  in  the  1880s 
with  a  number  of  Tri-Gable  Ell  plan  homes  (e.g. 
67,  68;  c.1890)  built  for  quarry  workers  with 
Queen  Anne  style  decorative  shinglework  and 
trim. 

THE  VILLAGE  OF  POULTNEY  underwent  a 
period  of  tremendous  economic  and  physical 
growth  once  the  slate  industry  and  its  attendant 
trade  augmented  the  already  flourishing 
manufactures  and  commerce  that  had  developed 
there.  The  population  of  the  town  rose  from 
2,278  in  1860  to  3,644  in  1910,  and  Poultney  Vil¬ 
lage  experienced  a  building  boom  that  trans¬ 
formed  it  into  a  modern  village.  Leaders  of  the 
slate  industry,  other  businessmen,  merchants, 
and  professionals  built  homes  along  College 
Street  and  on  the  newly  laid  out  Church  Street 
and  Bentley  Avenue.  The  homes  and  boarding¬ 
houses  of  quarrymen,  teamsters,  and  factory 
operatives  clustered  north  of  the  railroad  depot 
on  Yrrk  and  Church  streets  and  near  the  mills 
and  the  Ruggles  foundry  on  Furnace  and  South 
streets.  Churches,  commercial  blocks,  and 
public  buildings  were  erected  to  meet  the  needs 
of  residents  and  those  who  traveled  to  market  or 
for  services  in  the  village. 

Early  quarry  owners  and  traders  used  their 
profits  to  build  Italianate  style  homes  in  the  vil¬ 
lage.  Quarry  owner  Griffith  R.  Jones  had  a 
large,  cubical  brick  home  (A140)  built  c.1865  on 
Bentley  Avenue  with  characteristic  bracketed 
cornices  and  a  belvedere.  Albert  E.  Knapp,  who 
manufactured  and  traded  slate,  had  his  modest 
gable-roofed  home  (A13)  built  c.1865  on  College 
Street.  Up  the  street  another  quarry  owner, 
William  Griffith,  lived  in  a  large  L-plan,  gable- 
roofed  home  (A10,  c.1870)  with  the  requisite  cor¬ 
nice  brackets. 
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This  early  blacksmith  shop  (B4  7,  c.1810),  located  just  off  the 
East  Poultney  green,  was  converted  into  a  melodeon  manufac¬ 
tory  in  1852  by  Elijah  West  and  Paul  Ross,  who  added  the 
clapboard-sided  second  story.  Melodeon  maker  Rufus  H. 

Green,  also  a  “Repairer  and  Timer  of  all  Musical  Instruments,’’ 
had  long  promoted  music,  havingfounded  about  1834  the 
Poultney  Band  and  instructed  its  members  for  nearly  a  decade. 

After  1875  Griffith  became  partners  with  Wil¬ 
liam  Nathaniel  in  one  of  the  more  lasting  and 
successful  slate  companies  in  Poultney— 
Nathaniel  and  Griffith.  Their  small  office  (prob¬ 
ably  A93,  c.1885,  moved  c.1917)  was  ideally 
located  between  the  1868  railroad  passenger 
depot  (site  of  A95,  now  attached  to  A94)  and  the 
freight  depot  (A94,  c.1870).  Nathaniel  had  his 
brick  house  (A214),  an  eclectic  mix  of  stylistic 
elements,  built  on  College  Street  c.1870.  Theo¬ 
dore  Stanley,  a  partner  with  Griffith  and 
Nathaniel  in  one  of  their  ventures,  the  Co¬ 
operative  Slate  Mantle  Company,  lived  in  a  dis¬ 
tinguished,  ornate  Gothic  Revival  style  house 
(A204,  c.1875)  with  matching  carriage  barn  on 
Church  Street.  As  the  slate  industry  boomed  in 
the  1880s,  both  Griffith  and  Albert  Knapp  added 
decorative  Queen  Anne  style  porches  with 
gazebo  corners  to  their  homes  (A13,  A10).  Even 
housing  for  some  quarry  workers  in  the  village 
was  richly  embellished;  two  ornate  structures 
(79,  80;  c.1885)  with  polychrome  slate  roofs  on 
York  Street  were  apparently  built  as  winter 
quarters  for  quarry  engineers  and  foremen. 

Many  other  slate  companies  and  traders  also 
established  offices  in  the  village  in  the  numerous 
commercial  blocks  that  were  constructed  during 
this  period.  In  1867  merchant  Jay  J.  Joslin 
erected  an  overscaled,  3  story  commercial  block 
(site  of  A130;  demolished  1983)  with  a  music  hall 
on  its  third  floor.  Many  of  the  builders  who 
erected  commercial  blocks  soon  after  on  Main 
Street  emulated  its  decorative  brickwork,  round 
and  segmental  arched  windows,  and  bold 
Italianate  style  cornice.  Pat  Brennan  ran  his  dry 
goods  and  grocery  in  one  (A118,  c.1875)  such 
brick  commercial  block.  A  number  of  other 
blocks  (A119,  A175,  A176,  A177;  c.1875)  that 
housed  shops  and  offices  also  were  ornamented 
with  some  brickwork  and  bracketed  cornices.  No 
doubt  it  was  in  one  of  these  blocks  that  the  mer¬ 
chant  Simon  Mannis  set  up  shop  to  serve  Jewish 


The  natural  resource  that  provided  Poultney  with  its  greatest 
wealth  is  displayed  prominently  throughout  town  in  sidewalks 
and  on  the  roofs  of  many  buildings.  The  colorful  unfading 
roofing  slates  were  often  cut  in  a  variety  of  shapes  and  sizes  and 
laid  in  bold  patterns.  Striking  examples  in  Poultney  Village 
are  found  on  the  Gothic  Revival  style  Trinity  Church  (A33), 
built  in  1868,  and  the  elaborate  Mansard  roof  of  this  small 
house  (80,  c.1885)  on  York  Street. 

farmers  and  peddlers  who  made  Poultney  a 
center  for  their  Vermont  and  nearby  New  York 
communities  in  the  1870s.  Together  they  wor¬ 
shiped  in  East  Poultney  at  the  old  Kendrick 
home  (35),  where  they  created  a  synagogue  on 
the  second  floor. 

A  growth  in  the  school-age  population  of  the 
village  led  to  construction  of  the  imposing,  brick 
Poultney  Central  School  (A106)  in  1884. 
Although  built  with  the  Italianate  style  round 
and  segmental  arch  windows  and  cornice 
brackets  found  on  many  of  the  earlier  commer¬ 
cial  blocks,  the  school  was  nonetheless  the  first 
large-scale  structure  in  the  village  to  be 
ornamented  with  such  Queen  Anne  style  ele¬ 
ments  as  decorative  stone  blocks,  a  hip  roof  with 
gables,  and  fanciful  gable  and  cornice  filigree 
woodwork.  A  commercial  block  (A113)  built 
about  1890  shares  many  of  the  Queen  Anne  style 
elements  found  in  the  school  and  has,  in  addi¬ 
tion,  colored  multi-pane  windows  and  a  poly¬ 
chrome  slate  roof. 

COMMERCIAL  GROWTH  in  the  village  was 
also  supported  by  the  trade  of  the  Poultney  farm 
community.  Farmers  throughout  town  in  the  last 
half  of  the  19th  century  turned  increasingly  to 
dairying  for  their  livelihood.  Many  had  large 
bank  barns  (e.g.  7,  9,  13,  15,  32,  38,  71,  96,  110, 
112)  built  to  accommodate  large  herds.  Milk  was 
either  made  into  cheese  and  butter  on  the  farm 
or  brought  to  local,  small-scale  processing 
centers  like  the  cheese  factory  (119,  c.1870)  in 
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The  Eureka  Slate  Company  quarry  (3)  in  the  date-rich  north¬ 
western  comer  oj  Poultney  was  formed  in  1878  as  a  result  of 
the  reorganization  of  the  Eagle  Slate  Company,  which  owned 
the first  slate  quarry  in  town.  Clustered  around  the  quarry 
openings  and  heaps  of  waste  slate  are  several  storage  sheds  and 
the  slate  mills  where  the  large  blocks  of  slate  were  cut  into  the 
popular  Eureka  Unfading  Green  roofing  slates. 

East  Poultney.  Sometime  after  1890  farmers 
brought  their  milk  to  the  Hudson  Valley 
Creamery  (115,  c.1875;  moved  to  its  present  site) 
in  Poultney  Village  next  to  the  railroad  tracks, 
where  it  was  made  into  butter  or  homogenized 
and  pasteurized  prior  to  shipment  by  rail  to  the 
Boston  market.  Grain  was  processed  for  ship¬ 
ment  at  Sherman’s  Grist  Mill  (A126,  c.1885)  next 
to  the  tracks  south  of  Main  Street. 

Still  other  businesses  contributed  to  the  eco¬ 
nomic  vigor  of  the  village.  In  the  1870s  Moseley 
and  Stoddard,  located  in  a  building  near  the 
railroad  tracks  north  of  the  depot,  began  to 
manufacture  a  highly  successful  line  of  milk  pro¬ 
cessing  equipment  used  by  farmers  and  small 
creameries.  (The  Hudson  Valley  Creamery 
building  (115,  c.1875)  may  in  fact  be  the  original 
Moseley  and  Stoddard  factory.)  E.  M.  Bixby 
founded  Bixby  Coal  and  Grain  about  1875  and 
had  a  railroad  side  track  built  near  Bentley 
Avenue  where  railcars  could  unload  the  coal, 
grain,  fertilizer,  and  explosives  he  sold  to 
homeowners,  merchants,  farmers,  and  slate 
quarries.  The  track  runs  through  one  of  the 
buildings  (A137)  at  his  plant,  and  a  related  barn 
(A137a)  is  decorated  with  a  polychrome  slate 
cupola.  Seizing  an  opportunity  created  by  the 
slate  industry,  the  Ruggles  Foundry  on  Furnace 
Street  switched  from  stove  manufacture  to 
producing  the  dollies  and  other  machines  used 
in  most  area  quarries. 

Industrial  and  commercial  growth  led  to  an 


Standing  amidst  the  multitude  of  Pbullney  slate  quarries  is  a 
Welsh  church  (4),  built  in  1871  by  the  Welsh families  who 
had  congregated  here  by  the  1850s  and  on  whose  expertise  the 
local  slate  industry  depended  Although  the  church  is  simple  in 
form,  it  is  ornamented  above  the  door  and  window  openings  by 
peaked  lintelboards. 

enlarged  village  work  force  and  a  demand  for 
new  housing,  which  in  turn  contributed  to  the 
success  of  another  local  manufactory.  Charles 
Ripley  together  with  Henry  Stanley  bought  a 
steam  sawmill  between  the  rail  line  and  York 
Street  in  1870,  and  in  subsequent  years  Ripley 
and  his  sons  made  their  mill  a  highly  successful 
sash,  door,  and  molding  manufactory.  Ripley 
lived  in  a  modest,  sidehall  plan  home  (A202, 
c.1875)  west  of  his  mill  on  Church  Street,  while 
his  son,  George,  the  company  treasurer,  lived  on 
East  Church  in  a  Queen  Anne  style  home  (A144, 
c.1880).  Many  mill  workers  resided  nearby  on 
York  and  Church  streets.  Milton  B.  Wiseman,  a 
sawyer  at  the  plant,  lived  in  a  small,  unadorned 
house  (A21,  c.1870)  set  back  from  the  north  side 
of  Church  Street. 

The  millwork  of  Ripley  &  Sons  likely  orna¬ 
ments  a  number  of  the  commercial  buildings 
already  mentioned  as  well  as  many  of  the 
Italianate,  Queen  Anne,  and  Colonial  Revival 
style  homes  built  in  the  village  during  the  last 
quarter  of  the  19th  century  for  merchants, 
professionals,  and  others.  Robert  J.  Humphrey 
lived  in  one  such  simple  Italianate  style  house 
(A148,  c.1870)  on  Bentley  Avenue  when  he 
founded  the  Poultney  Journal  in  1873.  His  son, 
John  C.  Humphrey,  became  business  manager 
of  the  Journal  for  a  time  while  he  resided  in  a 
Stick  Style  dwelling  (A89,  c.1890)  on  Church 
Street.  Rufus  Broughton,  a  real  estate  broker, 
had  a  magnificent  Queen  Anne-Eastlake  style 
home  (A144,  c.1885)  built  with  an  unusually 
ornate  porch  on  Bentley  Avenue.  When  his  son, 
merchant  William  W.  Broughton,  married  Jane 
Edwards  of  Salem,  New  York,  he  had  a  large 
Queen  Anne  style  house  (A151,  c.1895)  with  a 
side  tower  built  at  the  comer  of  Bentley  Avenue 
and  College  Street.  Charles  W.  Humphrey, 
another  of  Robert  Humphrey’s  sons,  married 
Jane’s  sister,  Ellen  Edwards,  and  not  to  be  out- 
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Located  in  the  heart  of  Poultney  Village  is  the  impressive, 

2  story,  brick  Poultney  Graded  School  (A106),  constructed  in 

1884  at  a  total  cost  of  $ 12,000  under  the  supervision  of  local 
carpenter  and  builder  Ashley  Wilson.  It  is  lavishly  designed 
with  details  from  the  Italianate  and  Queen  Anne  styles.  The 
building  has  recently  been  converted  into  apartments. 

done,  they  constructed  an  impressively  ornate 
Queen  Anne-Colonial  Revival  style  home  (A164) 
across  from  the  Broughtons  about  1900.  On  the 
third  corner  of  the  intersection  H.  H.  and  J.  B. 
Matthews,  owners  of  a  new  slate  company,  had 
an  unusually  long,  two-family  Queen  Anne- 
Colonial  Revival  style  dwelling  (85)  built  about 
the  same  time. 

CAMP  DEVELOPMENT  on  Lake  St. 
Catherine  began  in  the  1880s  and  1890s  as  resi¬ 
dents  and  out-of-staters  sought  a  cool  reprieve 
during  the  summer  months.  Lakeside  recreation 
at  a  park  or  summer  home,  made  possible  by  the 
general  prosperity,  fulfilled  the  desire  for  that 
evolving  institution  of  industrial  society,  the 
vacation.  Lake  St.  Catherine,  known  throughout 
much  of  the  19th  century  as  Austin  Pond,  was 
first  a  site  for  the  fishing  camps  of  local  residents, 
like  the  Austin  family  who  erected  “Whip-poor- 
will”  (45,  c.1880;  remodeled  c.1925)  on  the  north¬ 
west  shore.  However,  Albany,  New  York,  resi¬ 
dent  Norman  Burdick,  founder  of  a  company 
that  manufactured  stove  door  hinges,  soon 
pioneered  more  extensive  development  on  the 
lakeshore.  In  1884  he  had  a  Queen  Anne  style 
camp,  “Balance  Rock”  (divided  c.1923  into  48 
and  49),  built  south  of  Whip-poor-will.  Shortly 
thereafter,  to  the  north,  he  had  another  camp, 
“Ferncliff”  (41,  c.1885),  constructed  on  a  point  of 
land  that  he  made  into  a  picnic  park.  Between 

1885  and  1900  visitors  and  residents  alike 
gathered  at  Ferncliff  to  picnic,  bowl,  and  in  the 
evening  listen  to  music  played  by  a  band  in  the 
park  pavilion.  About  1890  Burdick’s  daughter, 
Evelyn  Burdick- Lyde,  and  her  husband  had  a 
camp  (51)  built  at  the  end  of  the  road  below  the 
park.  Evelyn’s  daughter,  Elsie  Leslie  Lyde,  was  a 
famous  child  actress,  and  her  stay  at  “Road’s 
End”  brought  Mark  Twain,  Oliver  Wendell 
Holmes,  and  prominent  theatre  personalities  to 
the  area.  The  constant  coming  and  going  of 


boats  at  the  Ferncliff  dock  inspired  Burdick’s 
son,  Winfield,  to  name  his  nearby  camp  “Kum- 
n-go”  (burned  1929,  site  of  42).  Norman  Bur¬ 
dick’s  camps  share  the  expansive  porch  and 
simple,  yet  distinctive,  details  that  were  popular 
architectural  features  of  all  the  summer  homes 
built  on  the  west  shore  of  the  lake  during  these 
years.  Examples  range  from  a  small  camp  (44, 
c.1890),  with  a  Queen  Anne  style  porch  and  a 
shingled  dormer,  to  an  unusual  double  cottage 
(50,  c.1885),  built  by  the  Hammett  brothers, 
with  a  Stick  Style  porch  and  twin  cupolas 
crowned  by  upright  oars. 

AT  THE  TURN  OF  THE  CENTURY, 
Poultney  residents  looked  back  on  twenty-five 
years  of  unprecedented  growth  and  had  every 
reason  to  anticipate  a  bright  future.  The  influx 
of  summer  residents  and  visitors  was  increasing 
and  provided  an  added  boost  to  the  local 
economy.  The  Ruggles  machine  shop,  the  Ripley 
door  and  sash  factory,  and  Bixby’s  coal  and  grain 
business  flourished,  and  new  industries  were 
moving  to  the  village.  The  slate  trade  and 
dairying  remained  profitable. 

Those  who  had  arrived  as  immigrants  after 
1850,  largely  the  Irish  and  Welsh,  by  now  had 
fine  homes  and  children  and  grandchildren 
working  in  the  trades  and  professions.  On 
January  1,  1901,  the  Welsh  residents  of  Poultney, 
instrumental  in  the  development  of  the  slate 


The  camp  (50)  built  in  the  1880s  for  the  Hammett  brothers  is 
one  of  the  largest  on  Lake  St.  Catherine.  Lucked  under  the 
enveloping  slate-covered  hip  roof  are  two  stories  of  large  airy 
porches  facing  the  lake,  and  crowning  the  ridgeline  are  two 
unusual  cupolas  that  bristle  with  a  profile  of  upraised  oars. 
“Tall  Trees,” a  nearby  camp  (52),  was  built  in  1900  by  Cecil 
Davey  on  the  site  of  the  Hygiae  Hotel,  popular  in  the  1880s. 
Its  low-slung  form  and  wood  shingle,  fieldstone,  and  slate 
building  materials  blend  easily  into  the  amply  shaded  banks  of 
the  scenic  lake. 
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The  Bentley  Avenue  home  (A144,  c.  1 885)  of  Rufus  M. 
Broughton,  a  real  estate  agent,  is  an  unusually  elaborate 
example  of  late  19th  century  architecture  in  Poultney.  Its 
irregular  Queen  Anne  style form  with  projecting  gables  and  bay 
window  is  complemented  by  richly  detailed  applied  wood¬ 
work,  an  Eastlake  style  porch,  and  a  patterned  slate  roof. 

industry  as  well  as  a  number  of  businesses  in 
town,  dedicated  a  new  Queen  Anne  style  church 
(A78)  with  an  open  belfry  and  polychrome  slate 
roof.  In  the  ensuing  years  this  church  welcomed 
even  more  Welsh  emigrants  from  the  troubled 
Penrhyn  slate  region  of  Wales  for  services, 
singing,  meetings  of  a  fraternal  organization, 

“the  True  Ivorites,”  and  the  annual  cultural  fes¬ 
tival,  the  “Eisteddfod.”  Welsh  slaters  enlivened 
the  roofs  of  all  Poultney  with  their  designs,  even 
humble  structures  like  a  multi-family  home  (84, 
c.1900)  where  some  of  the  immigrants  may  have 
resided. 

The  Catholics  of  Poultney  built  their  new 
church  (A62)  on  Main  Street  in  1902-03  near 
the  Masonic  Hall  (the  1822  Methodist  Church, 
A64).  The  design  for  this  brick  and  marble, 

High  Victorian  Gothic  style  church  came  from 
the  firm  of  Hopkins  &  Casey  of  Troy,  New  York. 
Sidney  Jones,  associated  with  several  Poultney 
quarries,  acted  as  master  mason.  Ripley  &  Sons 
were  contractors  for  the  job  and  ensured  that  the 
edifice  was  erected  within  budget  and  much 
below  the  estimated  cost.  William  L.  lowne,  the 
Ripley  architect  on  the  job,  was  also  the  designer 
of  many  other  structures  built  about  this  time  in 
the  village.  Towne’s  own  home  and  office  (A25, 
c.1905)  was  built  in  the  Colonial  Revival  style  on 
Church  Street  not  far  from  the  Ripley  plant.  A 
new  parsonage  (A34,  c.1905)  for  St.John’s  Epis¬ 
copal  Church,  also  built  in  the  Colonial  Revival 
style,  is  perhaps  another  structure  designed  by 
Towne  and  erected  by  Ripley  &  Sons. 

In  the  first  fifteen  years  of  the  new  century  the 
commerce  and  industry  of  Poultney  Village  con¬ 
tinued  their  expansion.  When  Charles  W.  Hum¬ 
phrey  assumed  leadership  of  his  father’s  paper, 
The  Poultney  Journal,  he  commissioned  William 
L.  Towne  to  design  the  Neo-Classical  Revival 
style  Humphrey  Block  (A197,  1908)  as  its  new 
home.  Located  directly  across  Maple  Street  from 
the  railroad  depot,  this  pressed  concrete  block 
structure  not  only  housed  the  Journal,  but  also 


In  1897  the  printing  offices  of  the  Poultney  Journal, 
founded  in  1873  by  Robert  J.  Humphrey,  moved  into  a  new, 
2  story,  wood-frame  building  (A1 74)  on  Maple  Street  in 
Poultney  Village.  Eleven  years  later  Humphrey’s  son  Charles, 
who  had  taken  over  the  paper,  had  new  and  imposing  Neo- 
Classical  Revival  style  headquarters  (A197)  built  on  Main 
Street.  Designed  by  William  L.  Towne,  this  large  block  has  a 
heavily  textured facade  of  pressed  stone  blocks  divided  on  the 
upper  two  stories  by  smooth  wall  pilasters. 

law  offices  and  a  pool  hall  and  saloon.  The 
Citizens  National  Bank  was  organized  in  1910, 
with  one  of  the  Bixbys  as  cashier.  Its  gray, 
marble-faced,  Neo-Classical  Revival  style 
building  (A129)  was  erected  the  same  year 
several  doors  down  from  its  competitor,  the  First 
National  Bank  of  Poultney,  housed  in  the  old 
Poultney  Bank  (A127,  c.1855). 

The  president  of  the  First  National  Bank, 
Henry  Spallholz,  was  also  village  president  and 
owner  of  the  Manhattan  Shirt  Company,  which 
had  factories  in  Salem,  New  York,  Brandon, 
Vermont,  and,  beginning  in  1909,  Poultney. 
Built  on  Beaman  Street  at  the  north  edge  of  the 
village,  his  factory  (A49)  is  a  rare  example  of 
brick  industrial  architecture  in  a  rural  setting. 
Spallholz  maintained  a  Queen  Anne  style  home 
(A48,  c.1905)  behind  the  factory,  and  many  of 
the  employees  lived  in  homes  along  upper 
Beaman  Street. 

RESIDENTIAL  DEVELOPMENT  during 
this  period  occurred  largely  on  Beaman  and 
Church  streets  near  Spallholz’s  factory,  on  York 
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In  1833  Poultney  was  chosen  as  the  site  oj  the  Troy  Con  ference 
Academy  because  of  its  “beauty,  healthfulness,  temperance, 
good  order,  and freedom  from  influences  baneful  to  a  school 
The  original  1837  brick  academy  building  was  completely 
destroyed  by  fire  in  1908.  It  was  replaced  that  year  by  a  near 
copy  (87),  complete  with  a  monumental  Ionic  portico  and 
wooden  belfry.  Several  other  brick  buildings.  Colonial  Revival 
in  style,  were  built  on  the  campus  in  ensuing  years,  including 
Moses  Hall  (88,  1912). 

and  Church  streets  close  to  the  industries 
clustered  along  the  rail  line,  and  on  the  roads 
leading  east  and  south  out  of  the  village,  not  far 
from  the  old  Ruggles  foundry.  Residences  near 
the  shirt  factory,  whether  small  cottages  (A38, 
A39;  c.1910),  duplexes  (A55,  c.1910)  or  larger 
gable-roofed  homes  (A58,  A59;  c.1910),  had 
Colonial  Revival  style  porches  and  crosshatchcd 
window  muntins.  Two  pressed  concrete  block 
duplexes  (A26,  A27;  c.1910)  at  the  corner  of  York 
and  Church  streets  likely  housed  operatives  of 
the  Ripley  mill,  the  Hudson  Valley  Creamery,  or 
one  of  the  other  industries  near  the  tracks  north 
of  the  depot.  Numerous  Tri-Gable  Ell  plan 
homes  (e.g.  75,  76,  77,  102,  104,  107;  c.1905)  to 
house  working  families  were  erected  on  East 
Main  Street  and  South  Street  with  Queen  Anne 
or  Colonial  Revival  style  porches  to  differentiate 
them.  Many  of  their  residents  worked  at  what 
was  now  the  Ruggles-Gray  Machine  Company, 
which  continued  to  manufacture  slate-working 
machinery. 

In  1908  a  fire  destroyed  the  original  1837  Troy 
Conference  Academy  building  at  the  west  end  of 
Main  Street.  With  financial  help  from  generous 
donors,  Ames  Hall  (87)  arose  from  the  ashes  the 
same  year.  Essentially  a  replica  of  the  original 
building,  Ames  became  the  first  of  a  whole  new 
campus  of  brick,  Colonial  Revival  style  struc¬ 
tures.  In  1912  Moses  Hall  (88)  was  erected  with  a 


In  1909  Henry  Spallholz  opened  a  branch  factory  of  his  Alan- 
hattan  Shirt  Company  on  the  northeastern  edge  of  Poultney 
Village.  The  building  (A49),  although  utilitarian  in  design 
with  many  windows  for  adequate  lighting  is  ornamented  by 
decorative  brickwork  at  the  eaves  and  a  small  tower  in  front. 
Spallholz  himself  maintained  a  house  (A48,  c.  1905)  behind 
the  factory ,  and  many  new  homes,  such  as  a  small  cottage 
(A38,  c.  1910)  south  of  the factory,  were  built  to  house 
employees. 

monumental  Corinthian  portico  similar  to  that 
on  Ames.  In  1922  Dunton  Hall  (86)  was  built 
with  the  characteristic  red  brick  and  broken 
pediment  dormers  of  Ames  and  Moses.  Subse¬ 
quent  additions  to  the  campus,  now  the  home  of 
Green  Mountain  College,  have  been  in  keeping 
with  these  precedents. 

The  Rutland  Railway  was  extended  from  Fair 
Haven  to  Poultney  Village  in  1911,  providing  a 
direct  passenger  link  with  the  City  of  Rutland. 
Residents  of  Poultney  traveled  to  Rutland  to 
shop  and  attend  the  county  fair,  and  residents  of 
“the  City”  sought  refreshment  along  the  shores  of 
Lake  St.  Catherine.  To  accommodate  travelers 
from  farther  away,  in  1917  a  new  brick  railroad 
passenger  depot  (A95)  replaced  the  old  depot, 
which  was  moved  north  and  attached  to  the 
freight  depot  (A94). 

After  World  War  I  the  automobile  rapidly 
became  the  preferred  mode  of  personal  trans¬ 
portation  for  county  residents.  Russell  and 
Harry  Williams  opened  a  Chevrolet  dealership 
in  1922  on  Main  Street  in  a  brick  showroom 
(A109),  its  front  ornamented  with  globe  lights 
and  a  parapet  wall.  In  1924  the  Rutland  Railway 
discontinued  service  due  to  continued  low  rider- 
ship.  Many  residents  throughout  the  village  had 
small  double-doored  garages  built  or  converted 
their  carriage  barns  for  the  horseless  carriages. 
Newer  homes  were  built  with  matching  garages, 
an  example  being  a  bungalow  and  its  garage 
(A83  and  A83a;  c.1925)  on  Church  Street.  New, 
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The  Citizens  Bank,  founded  in  Poultney  Village  in  1910 , 
dosed  during  the  Depression  but  left  behind  on  Main  Street  one 
of  the few  buildings  in  town  u>ith  a  rusticated  marble  facade. 
The  old  bank  (A  129)  is  now  the  Poultney  Public  Library. 

single  story  commercial  buildings  (A194,  A196; 
c.1925)  on  Main  Street  were  designed  with  huge 
display  windows  and  projecting  signs  to  attract 
motorists,  Merchants  in  older  commercial 
blocks  might  place  a  neon  sign  out  front,  as  was 
done  for  the  “West  Dinette”  (A113,  sign  c.1930). 

THE  AUTOMOBILE  furthered  development 
along  Lake  St.  Catherine  by  making  remote 
areas  more  accessible  as  sites  for  summer  homes. 
Camps  such  as  the  Colonial  Revival  style  bun¬ 
galow  “Sagamore”  (63,  c.1915)  and  a  rustic  log- 
veneered  cabin  (61,  c.1920)  could  only  be 
reached  from  Poultney  Village  after  travel 
around  the  east  side  of  the  lake  through  Wells 
and  then  up  the  west  shore,  a  half-day  journey 
by  wagon,  but  a  short  scenic  jaunt  in  an  auto. 
Norman  Burdick’s  camp  Balance  Rock  was 
divided  into  two  camps,  “Calv-Inn”  (48)  and 
“Cool-Edge”  (49),  named  after  the  United  States 
president  from  Vermont.  Although  the  days  of 
the  convivial  picnic  park  Ferncliff  were  past,  the 
children  and  grandchildren  of  Burdick  retained 
camps  on  the  lake.  When  Winfield  Burdick’s 
Kum-n-go  burned  in  1929,  his  son  Ralph  had  a 
large,  shingled  house  (42)  built  on  the  site. 

The  Depression  of  the  1930s  and  the  halt  in 
building  construction  nationwide  crippled  the 
slate  industry.  Poultney  Village  also  felt  the 
effects;  shops  and  industries  closed  and  people 
moved  from  town  in  search  of  other  work.  In 
1934  passenger  train  service  to  the  village  ended. 
In  1936  the  Poultney  High  School  (A65)  was 


On  November  4,  1927,  a  devastating  flood  swept  through  Ver¬ 
mont,  washing  out  numerous  bridges.  The  next  year,  this 
replacement  metal  truss  bridge  (78)  was  built  across  the 
Pbultney  River  by  the  Palmer  Steel  Company. 

constructed,  in  part  as  a  work-relief  project,  and 
the  Troy  Conference  Academy  became  Green 
Mountain  College  as  the  old  academy  students 
moved  to  the  new  high  school. 

After  World  War  II  synthetic  roofing 
materials  captured  what  had  been  the  largest 
market  for  slate,  and  a  majority  of  quarries  in 
Poultney  ceased  operations,  leading  to  a  decline 
in  slate-related  industry  and  commerce  in 
Poultney  Village.  However,  the  summer  tourist 
trade  has  continued  to  grow  and  provides  a 
modest  boost  to  the  town  economy. 

loday  Poultney  retains  an  extraordinary 
number  of  historic  resources  representative  of  its 
past.  Many  farms  and  the  village  of  East 
Poultney,  listed  in  the  National  Register  of 
Historic  Places,  tell  the  story  of  early  Poultney, 
its  farm  and  mill  culture,  and  its  master  builder, 
Elisha  Scott.  Poultney  Village,  its  Main  Street 
now  listed  in  the  National  Register,  and  a 
number  of  other  structures  associated  with  the 
nearby  quarries  evoke  the  vigor  of  the  slate 
industry  and  the  prosperity  it  brought  to  the 
town  and  its  immigrants.  The  village  is  also 
listed  in  the  State  Register  of  Historic  Places  as  a 
historic  district  that  encompasses  six  churches, 
numerous  commercial  blocks,  and  an  abun¬ 
dance  of  nicely  detailed  wooden  homes  from 
over  a  half  century  of  an  almost  continuous 
building  boom.  Green  Mountain  College  and 
the  summer  camps  on  Lake  St.  Catherine  con¬ 
tribute  to  the  unique  character  of  the  town  as 
well.  With  this  outstanding  wealth  of  historic 
architecture,  Poultney  may  well  build  its  future 
in  part  on  the  riches  of  its  past. 
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TOWN  OF  POULTNEY  MAP 

Sites  Listed  in  the  State  Register  of  Historic  Places 
(Numbers  correspond  to  Register  listings  that  follow. 

For  A  and  B  see  historic  district  maps.) 


Gothomfoimn 


I  R  A 
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POULTNEY  VILLAGE  AREA  MAP 

(Numbers  correspond  to  Register  listings  that  follow. 

For  A  sec  historic  district  map.) 


HIS70RICBUILDING 


POULTNEY  VILLAGE 
HISTORIC  DISTRICT 


S  KILOMETERS 


SOURCE:  U  S.  GEOLOGICAL  SURVEY  QUADRANGLES 
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TOWN  OF 
POULTNEY 
Sites  listed  in 
the  State  Register 
of  Historic  Places 
(For  locations  see  town, 
village  area,  and 
historic  district  maps.) 

1  House,  c.1850 

Greek  Revival  style,  Classic 
Cottage. 

Features:  paneled  corner 
pilasters,  kneewall  window, 
entry  entablature,  sidelights, 
entry  pilasters. 

2  House,  c.1845 
Vernacular-Greek  Revival 
style,  Classic  Cottage. 

Features:  entry  entablature, 
full  entablature,  paneled  entry 
pilasters,  fretwork,  sidelights. 
Related  barn. 

3  Eureka  Quarry 

a.  Mill,  c.1880 
Gable  roof,  1 lA  stories. 

b.  Shed,  c.1880 

c.  Mill,  c.1915 

Gable  roof,  1  Vi  stories. 

d.  Cable  house,  c.1880 

4  Church,  1871 
Gable  roof,  Wz  stories. 
Features:  peaked  lintelboards. 
Related  barn. 

5  House,  c.1795/c.1820 
Vernacular-Federal  style, 
Georgian  plan. 

Features:  sidelights,  massive 
central  chimney,  entry  entab¬ 
lature,  entry  pilasters. 

Related  bank  barn. 

6  House,  c.1850 
Classic  Cottage. 

Features:  distinctive  door. 
Related  barn. 

7  House,  c.1860 
Sidehall  plan,  2  stories. 
Features:  door  hood. 

Related  barn,  bank  barn,  car¬ 
riage  barn. 

Features:  wood  silo,  ogee  roof. 

8  House,  c.1850 
Gable  roof,  1  Vz  stories. 

9  Distillery,  c.1815 
Brick,  gable  roof,  2  stories. 
Features:  stone  lintels,  marble, 
flat  arches. 

Related  bank  barn,  bank  barn. 


10  Tavern,  1815 


Federal  style,  Georgian  plan, 
brick. 

Features:  entry  fan,  tie  rod 
ends,  entry  columns,  reveals, 
distinctive  door. 


11  House,  c.1840 
Georgian  plan. 

Features:  entry  entablature, 
entry  pilasters,  sidelights, 
porch. 

12  House,  1831 

Federal  style,  Georgian  plan, 
brick. 

Features:  date  inscription, 
entry  fan,  stone  lintels,  mar¬ 
ble,  enriched  cornice. 

Related  barn. 

Features:  cupola. 

13  House,  1829 
Vernacular- Federal  style, 
I-house,  brick. 

Features:  distinctive  chimney. 
Related  bank  barn,  barn. 
Features:  cupola. 

14  House,  c.1850 
Vernacular-Greek  Revival 
style,  Classic  Cottage. 

Features:  kneewall  window, 
entry  entablature,  sidelights, 
paneled  corner  pilasters, 
paneled  entry  pilasters. 
Related  barn,  barn,  shed. 

15  House,  c.1855 
Vernacular-Greek  Revival 
style,  Classic  Cottage. 

Features:  kneewall  window, 
paneled  corner  pilasters,  entry 
entablature,  sidelights,  full  en¬ 
tablature,  paneled  entry 
pilasters. 

Related  bank  barn,  barn,  shed. 
Features:  cupola,  shed. 

16  House,  c.1790 
Cape  Cod. 

Features:  sidelights. 

17  House,  c.1860 
I-house. 

18  House,  c.1840 

Greek  Revival  style,  Georgian 
plan. 

Features:  corner  pilasters, 
sidelights,  entry  pilasters, 
entry  entablature. 

Related  barn,  barn. 

19  House,  c.1805 
Federal  style,  I-house. 

Features:  sidelights. 

Related  barn. 

20  House,  c.1860 
Sidehall  plan,  2  Vz  stories. 
Related  barn,  barn. 

21  Mill,  c.1805 
Gable  roof,  2  stories. 

Features:  peaked  entry  lintel, 
sidelights. 

Related  barn,  shed. 

22  House,  c.1840 

Greek  Revival  style,  Classic 
Cottage. 

Features:  kneewall  window, 
entry  entablature,  sidelights, 
full  entablature. 

Related  barn. 

23  House,  1801 

Federal  style,  Georgian  plan. 
Features:  porch,  entry 
pilasters,  sidelights. 

Related  barn. 


24  House,  c.1775 
Gable  roof,  1 Vz  stories. 
Features:  log  construction. 

25  House,  c.1864 
Gable  roof,  2  Vz  stories. 
Features:  porch,  distinctive 
door,  peaked  lintelboards. 
Related  barn,  barn. 

Features:  cupola. 

26  School,  c.1900 
Gable  roof,  1  story. 

27  House,  c.1810 

Federal  style,  Georgian  plan. 
Features:  Queen  Anne  porch, 
sidelights. 

Related  barn,  barn. 

28  House,  c.1845 

Greek  Revival  style,  Georgian 
plan. 

Features:  corner  pilasters, 
sidelights,  full  entablature, 
gable  window,  entry  pilasters. 

29  House,  c.1805 

Federal  style,  Georgian  plan. 
Features:  sidelights. 

30  House,  c.1855 
Classic  Cottage. 

Features:  entry  entablature, 
sidelights,  Queen  Anne  porch, 
kneewall  window. 


31  House,  1812 


Federal  style,  Georgian  plan, 
brick. 

Features:  date  inscription, 
name  inscription,  keystones, 
entry  fanlight,  entry  fanlight. 
Related  barn,  barn. 

32  House,  c.1830 
Classic  Cottage. 

Features:  transom. 

Related  bank  barn. 

33  House,  c.1820 
Federal  style,  Georgian  plan. 
Features:  porch,  sidelights, 
entry  fan,  sunburst. 

Related  garage. 

34  House,  c.1800 

Federal  style,  Georgian  plan. 
Features:  flushboard  siding, 
Italianate  porch,  distinctive 
door,  bay  window. 

Related  barn. 

35  House,  c.1790 
Federal  style,  Georgian  plan. 
Features:  corner  pilasters, 
entry  pilasters,  sidelights,  lead¬ 
ed  glass  window,  porch. 

36  House,  c.1790 
Federal  style,  Cape  Cod, 
gambrel  roof. 

Features:  sidelights,  massive 
central  chimney. 

Related  barn. 


37  House,  c.1850 
Vernacular-Greek  Revival- 
Italianate  style,  gable  roof, 

1 A  stories. 

Features:  Gothic  wall  dormer, 
Italianate  porch,  distinctive 
lintelboards,  cornice  brackets, 
bay  window,  kneewall  window. 
Related  barn. 

38  House,  c.1817 

Federal  style,  Georgian  plan. 
Features:  entry  columns, 
porch,  sidelights,  distinctive 
door. 

Related  bank  barn,  garage. 

39  House,  c.1790 
Cape  Cod. 

Features:  Queen  Anne  porch, 
fluted  corner  pilasters. 

Related  barn. 

40  House,  c.1845 

Greek  Revival  style,  Georgian 
plan. 

Features:  enriched  cornice, 
fluted  corner  pilasters,  porch. 
Related  barn. 

41  Camp,  c.1885 
Gable  roof,  2Vz  stories. 
Features:  porch. 

Related  camps. 

42  House,  c.1931 
Vernacular-Colonial  Revival 
style,  wood  shingle,  gable  roof, 
2Vz  stories. 

Related  garage,  ice  house. 

43  Camp,  c.1918 
Gable  roof,  1  Vz  stories. 
Features:  Bungalow  porch, 
rafter  tails,  distinctive  dormer, 
cobblestone. 

44  Camp,  c.1890 

Vernacular-Queen  Anne  style, 
gable  roof,  1  Vz  stories. 
Features:  shinglework,  knee¬ 
wall  window,  distinctive 
dormer. 

45  Camp,  c.1880/c.1925 
Gable  roof,  tVz  stories. 
Features:  rafter  tails,  distinc¬ 
tive  chimney. 

46  Camp,  c.1900 
Gable  roof,  2Vz  stories. 

47  Camp,  c.1900 
Gable  roof,  2Vz  stories. 

48  Camp,  1884/C.1923 
Vernacular-Queen  Anne  style, 
gable  roof,  Wz  stories. 
Features:  gable  screen. 


49  Camp,  1884/c. 1923 


Vernacular-Queen  Anne  style, 
gable  roof,  Wz  stories. 
Features:  porch,  gable  screen. 
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50  Camp,  c.1885 
Vernacular- Queen  Anne- 
Shingle  Style,  hip  roof, 

2Yi  stories. 

Features:  porch,  cupola,  ap¬ 
plied  woodwork,  rafter  tails, 
rooffinials,  shinglework. 

51  Camp,  c.  1890 
Gable  roof,  1  A  stories. 

52  Camp,  1900 
Vernacular-Bungalow  style, 
wood  shingle,  hip  roof,  1  story. 
Features:  porch,  rafter  tails, 
distinctive  dormer,  door  hood. 
Related  camp. 

53  Camp,  c.1905 

Vernacular-Bungalow  style, 
wood  shingle,  hip  roof, 
l'/t  stories. 

Features:  porch,  rafter  tails, 
distinctive  dormer. 

54  House,  c.1850 
Georgian  plan. 

Related  barn. 

55  Hotel,  c  1926 
Gable  roof,  2  Yi  stories. 

56  Camp,  c.1915 
Gable  roof,  2  Yi  stories. 

Related  camp. 


57  Camp,  1915 


Gable  roof,  2  stories. 
Features:  Queen  Anne  porch. 


58  Camp,  c.1915 
Gable  roof,  2  Yt  stories. 

59  Camp,  c.  1910 
Gable  roof.  2  xh  stories. 
Features,  rafter  tails,  porch. 

60  Camp,  c  .1920 
Gable  roof,  2  stories 
Features:  porch. 

61  Camp,  c.1920 

Gable  roof,  1  Vi  stories, 
Features:  rafter  tails,  distinc¬ 
tive  dormer,  porch. 

62  Camp,  c.1920 
Log  veneer,  gable  roof, 

1  Yi  stories. 

Features:  distinctive  dormer, 
porch. 

63  Camp,  c.1915 
Wood  shingle,  gable  roof, 

I  Yi  stories. 

Features:  porch,  rafter  tails, 
cornice  brackets,  distinctive 
dormer. 


64  Camp,  c.1920 
Vernacular-Colonial  Revival 
style,  hip  roof,  1  story. 
Features:  oriel  window,  Colo¬ 
nial  Revival  porch,  rafter  tails, 
distinctive  dormer. 

65  Camp,  c.1920 

Colonial  Revival  style,  gable 
roof,  VA  stories. 

Features:  Colonial  Revival 
porch. 

66  Powerhouse,  c.1905 
Pressed  stone. 

Related  house. 


67  House,  c.1890 


Vernacular-Queen  Anne  style, 
gable  roof,  2  Yt  stories. 
Features:  applied  woodwork, 
Queen  Anne  porch. 

68  House,  c.1890 
Gable  roof,  2  stories. 

Features:  Queen  Anne  porch, 
applied  woodwork. 

69  House,  c.1880 
Gable  roof,  2  XA  stories. 
Features:  cornice  brackets,  bay 
window,  distinctive  lintel- 
boards. 

Related  barn. 

70  House,  c.  I820/c  1850 
Vernacular-Gothic  Revival 
style,  gable  roof,  1  Yi  stories. 
Features:  kneewall  window, 
bargeboard. 

Related  garage. 

71  House,  c.1890 

Queen  Anne  style,  gable  roof, 
2lA  stories. 

Features:  Queen  Anne  porch, 
shinglework,  Queen  Anne 
window. 

Related  bank  barn  barn 

72  House,  t  1895 
Gable  roof,  2  stories. 

Features:  Queen  Anne  porch, 
shinglework. 

73  House,  c.1900 
Gable  roof,  2  stories. 

Features:  Queen  Anne  porch, 
shinglework, 

74  House,  c.1810 

Vernacular -Federal  style, 
gable  roof,  2  stories. 

Features:  entry  pilasters,  entry 
fan,  distinctive  door. 

Related  bank  barn. 

75  House,  c.1905 
Gable  roof,  2  Yi  stories. 
Features:  gable  screen,  Queen 
Anne  window.  Colonial  Reviv¬ 
al  porch. 


76  House,  c.1905 
Gable  roof,  2Yi  stories. 
Features:  shinglework.  Queen 
Anne  window,  Colonial  Reviv¬ 
al  porch. 

77  House,  c.1905 
Gable  roof,  254  stories. 
Features:  Quern  Anne  porch. 

78  Bridge.  1928 
Architect/builder-  Palmer 
Steel  Co. 

Through  truss. 

79  House,  c.1885 


Gable  roof,  2  stories 
Features:  tower,  polychrome 
slate,  cornice  brackets,  distinc¬ 
tive  lintelboards. 

80  House,  c.1885 

French  Second  Empire  style, 
Mansard  roof,  2  stories 
Features:  polychrome  slate, 
l>ay  window,  cornice  brackets, 
cupola,  distinctive  dormer. 

81  House,  c. 1870 
Vernacular- Italianatc  style, 
gable  roof,  2  Yi  stories. 
Features:  peaked  lintelboards, 
porch. 

82  House,  c.1890 
Gable  roof,  2  Vs  stories. 
Features:  shinglework,  porch. 
Related  garage. 

83  House,  c.  1835 
Vernacular- Federal-Greek  Re¬ 
vival  style,  gable  roof, 

V/i  stories. 

Features:  entry  entablature, 
paneled  entry  pilasters,  knee- 
wall  window. 

Related  carriage  bam. 

84  Duplex,  c.1900 
Vernacular-Queen  Anne-Stick 
Style,  jerkinhead  roof, 

2  Yt  stories. 

Features:  beltcourse,  shingle¬ 
work,  Queen  Anne  window, 
polychrome  slate,  porch. 

85  House,  c.1900 
Colonial  Revival  style,  gable 
roof,  2*/i  stories. 

Features:  shinglework,  Palladi- 
an  window,  porch,  round  arch 
window. 

Related  carriage  barn 


86  School,  1922 
Colonial  Revival  style,  brick 
veneer,  gable  rool,  2  Yi  stories. 
Features:  enric  hed  cornice, 
marble,  stone  lintels,  belt- 
course,  distinctive  dormer,  dis¬ 
tinctive  door,  sidelights, 
Colonial  Revival  porch. 

87  School.  1908 
Colonial  Revival  style,  gam¬ 
brel  roof,  3  Yj  stories. 

Features:  enriched  cornice, 
distinctive  dormer,  monumen¬ 
tal  portico,  sidelights,  entry 
fan 

88  School.  1912 
Colonial  Revival  style,  brick 
veneer,  gable  roof,  3J4  stories. 
Features:  enriched  cornice, 
distinctive  dormer,  monumen¬ 
tal  portico,  transom,  sidelights. 

89  House,  c.  1855/c.  1900 
Vcrnacular-Greek  Revival - 
Queen  Anne  style.  Georgian 
plan,  brick. 

Features:  full  entablature. 
Queen  Anne  window,  gable 
fan 

90  House,  c.1860 

Greek  Revival  style,  Classic 
Cottage. 

Features:  kneewall  window, 
distinctive  lintelboards,  Queen 
Anne  porch,  cnrnerhlocks. 
sidelights. 

Related  garage. 

91  House,  c.1815 
Gable  roof,  1  Yi  stories. 
Features:  corner  pilasters. 
Related  barn.  barn. 

92  Shop,  c.1850 
Brick. 

93  House,  t:.1895 


Gable  roof,  2'A  stories. 
Features:  Queen  Anne  porch. 
Related  barn. 

Features:  rnctal  ventilator, 
tiled  silo. 

94  House,  c.1800 
Georgian  plan,  hip  roof 
Features:  Colonial  Revival 
porch. 

Related  ground  level  stable 
barn,  shed 

95  House,  c  1820 
Georgian  plan 

96  Bank  Barn,  r.1875 
Features:  cupola. 

97  House,  c.1900 
Vernacular-Queen  Anne  style, 
gable  roof,  2Yj  stories. 
Features:  Queen  Anne  porch, 
shinglework. 
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98  House,  c.1875 
Vernacular-Italianate  style, 
gable  roof,  2  stories. 

Features:  bay  window,  cornice 
brackets,  distinctive  lintel- 
boards,  Italianate  porch. 

99  House,  c.1910 
Jerkinhead  roof,  1  54  stories. 
Related  barn. 

100  House,  c.1830 
Vernacular-Federal-Greek  Re¬ 
vival  style,  Georgian  plan. 
Features:  sidelights,  corner 
pilasters,  full  entablature, 
Colonial  Revival  porch. 
Related  ground  level  stable 
barn. 

101  House,  c.1905 
Gable  roof,  2  Vi  stories. 
Features:  Queen  Anne  porch. 

102  House,  c.1905 

Queen  Anne  style,  gable  roof, 
2  Vi  stories. 

Features:  Queen  Anne  porch, 
shinglework,  Queen  Anne 
window. 


103  House,  c.1905 


Queen  Anne  style,  gable  roof, 
2  stories. 

Features:  shinglework,  Queen 
Anne  porch. 

104  House,  c.1905 
Gable  roof,  2  stories. 

Features:  Queen  Anne  porch. 
Related  garage. 

Features:  rafter  tails. 

105  House,  c.1850 

Greek  Revival  style,  sidehall 
plan,  Wi  stories. 

Features:  recessed  porch,  full 
entablature,  paneled  entry 
pilasters,  entry  entablature, 
Greek  Revival  porch. 

Related  shed. 

106  House,  c.1850 
Greek  Revival  style,  gable 
roof,  1  Vi  stories. 

Features:  paneled  entry 
pilasters,  entry  entablature, 
Queen  Anne  porch. 

Related  shed. 

107  House,  c.1905 
Vernacular-Queen  Anne  style, 
gable  roof,  2  stories. 

Features:  shinglework,  Queen 
Anne  porch. 

Related  garage. 

108  House,  c.1895 
Gable  roof,  2  Vi  stories. 
Features:  Queen  Anne  win¬ 
dow,  shinglework,  Queen 
Anne  porch. 

Related  carriage  bam. 


109  House,  c.1895 
Gable  roof,  2  54  stories. 
Features:  Queen  Anne  win¬ 
dow,  shinglework,  Queen 
Anne  porch. 

Related  garage. 

110  House,  c.1890 
Gable  roof,  Wi  stories. 
Features:  Queen  Anne  porch. 
Related  bank  barn,  carriage 
barn. 

111  House,  c.1850 
Gable  roof,  1 V  stories. 
Features:  Queen  Anne  porch. 
Related  carriage  barn. 

112  (Farm) 

a.  House,  c.1810 
Gable  roof,  1  Vi  stories. 

Features:  enriched  cornice,  Queen 
Anne  porch. 

b.  Bank  Barn,  c.1870 
Features:  wood  silo. 

c.  Carriage  Barn,  c.1860 
Board  and  batten. 

d.  Garage,  c.1925 

e.  Shed,  c.1890 

f.  Shed,  c.1870 

113  House,  c.1865 
Gable  roof,  1  Vi  stories. 
Features:  kneewall  window, 
Gothic  Revival  porch. 

Related  shed,  garage. 


114  House,  c.1850 


Greek  Revival  style,  sidehall 
plan,  1J4  stories. 

Features:  full  entablature, 
paneled  corner  pilasters, 
recessed  porch,  peaked  lintel- 
boards,  paneled  entry 
pilasters,  entry  entablature, 
sidelights. 

115  Creamery,  c.1875 
Gable  roof,  3  stories. 

116  House,  c.1815 
Half  I-house. 

Features:  sidelights. 

Related  carriage  barn. 

117  House,  c.1800 
Vernacular-Greek  Revival 
style,  I-house. 

Features:  entry  entablature, 
Gothic  wall  dormer. 

Related  carriage  barn. 

118  House,  c.1860 
Georgian  plan. 

Features:  polychrome  stone, 
Queen  Anne  porch,  bay 
window. 

Related  carriage  barn,  shed. 

119  Factory,  c.1870 
Gable  roof,  2  Vi  stories. 
Features:  kneewall  window. 


120  Office,  c.1890 
Wood  shingle,  hip  roof, 

2  stories. 

Features:  rafter  tails. 

121  House,  c.1840 
Greek  Revival  style,  Classic 
Cottage. 

Features:  paneled  corner 
pilasters,  transom,  sidelights, 
paneled  entry  pilasters,  knee¬ 
wall  window,  full  entablature. 
Related  carriage  barn, 
sugarhouse. 
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(A105,  1841) 


(A184,  c.1840) 


A  wide  variety  of  historic  buildings,  dating  from  the  early 
1800s  to  the  1930s,  line  the  streets  ofPoultney  Village.  Many 
of  these  houses,  churches,  commercial,  and  public  buildings 
date  from  the  late  1800s  when  slate  quarrying  and  other 
industries  flourished.  Handsome  slate  roofs  and  an  abundance 
of  Italianate,  Queen  Anne,  and  Colonial  Revival  style  details 
reflect  the  general  prosperity  of  the  time. 


POULTNEY  VILLAGE 
HISTORIC  DISTRICT 

Listed  in  part  in  the  National  Register  of  Historic  Places 


Williams  Auto  Showroom  (A1 09,  1922) 


1 
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A  POULTNEY  VILLAGE  HISTORIC  DISTRICT  MAP 

Listed,  in  part  in  the  National  Register  of  Historic  Places 
(Numbers  correspond  to  accompanying  Register  listing.) 
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NON-CONTRIBUTING  BUILDING 


SCALE 


SOURCE:  VT.  MAPPING  PROGRAM  ORTHOPHOTOS,  1975. 
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POULTNEY 

VILLAGE 

HISTORIC  DISTRICT 
Listed  in  part  in 
the  National  Register 
of  Historic  Places 

A1  Church,  c.1965 
Non-contributing  due  to  age. 

A2  House,  c.1860 
Vernacular-Greek  Revival 
style,  gable  roof,  2  Vi  stories. 
Features:  door  hood. 

A2a  Garage,  c.1970 
Non-contributing  due  to  age. 


A3  House,  c.1890 


Vernacular-Queen  Anne  style, 
gable  roof,  2  Vi  stories. 
Features:  Queen  Anne  porch. 


A3a  Carriage  Barn,  c.1900 

A4  House,  c.1860 
Gable  roof,  1  Vi  stories. 

A4a  Carriage  Barn,  c.1910 

A 5  House,  c.1905 
Gable  roof,  2  Vi  stories. 

A5a  Garage,  c.1930 

A6  House,  c.1860 
Sidehall  plan,  1  Vi  stories. 
Features:  entry  pilasters, 
Queen  Anne  porch. 

A6a  Carriage  Barn,  c.1920 

A 7  House,  c.1875 
Gable  roof,  1  Vi  stories. 

A8  House,  c.1880 
Gable  roof,  1  Vi  stories. 
Features:  entry  columns. 

A8a  Garage,  c.1965 
Non-contributing  due  to  age. 

A9  House,  c.1890 
Vernacular-Queen  Anne  style, 
gable  roof,  2  Vi  stories. 
Features:  stickwork,  gable 
screen,  bargeboard,  sunburst, 
applied  woodwork,  porch. 

A9a  Carriage  Barn,  c.1900 


A10  House,  c.1870 
Vernacular-Italianate  style, 
gable  roof,  2  Vi  stories. 
Features:  Queen  Anne  porch, 
cornice  brackets,  distinctive 
lintelboards,  distinctive  door, 
entry  pilasters. 

A10a  Carriage  Barn,  c.1900 

All  House,  c.1915 
Gable  roof,  2  Vi  stories. 

A12  House,  c.1900 
Vernacular-Colonial  Revival 
style,  jerkinhead  roof, 

2  Vi  stories. 

Features:  peaked  lintelboards, 
cornice  brackets,  porch,  gable 
fan. 

A12a  Carriage  Barn,  c.1895 

A13  House,  c.1865/c.1885 
Gable  roof,  1  Vi  stories. 
Features:  gable  screen,  Queen 
Anne  porch,  enriched  frieze. 

A13a  Carriage  Barn,  c.1900 

A14  House,  c.1865 
Gable  roof,  1  Vi  stories. 

A14a  Garage,  c.1955 
Non-contributing  due  to  age. 

A15  House,  c.1870 
Italianate-Queen  Anne  style, 
gable  roof,  2  Vi  stories. 
Features:  peaked  lintelboards, 
Queen  Anne  porch,  cornice 
brackets,  round  arch  window. 

A15a  Garage,  c.1945 
Non-contributing  due  to  age. 

A16  House,  c.1865 
Gable  roof,  2  Vi  stories. 
Features:  Colonial  Revival 
porch,  gable  fan. 

A16a  Garage,  c.1960 
Non-contributing  due  to  age. 

A17  House,  c.1870 
Gable  roof,  2  Vi  stories. 
Features:  Queen  Anne  porch. 

A17a  Garage,  c.1950 
Non-contributing  due  to  age. 

A18  House,  c.1870 
Gable  roof,  2  stories. 

Features:  bay  window. 

A18a  Garage,  c.1960 
Non-contributing  due  to  age. 

A19  House,  c.1900 
Gable  roof,  2  stories. 

A20  House,  c.1880 
Queen  Anne  style,  gable  roof, 
2  stories. 

Features:  Queen  Anne  win¬ 
dow,  Queen  Anne  porch,  cor¬ 
nice  brackets,  tower. 

A20a  Garage,  c.1965 
Non-contributing  due  to  age. 

A21  House,  c.1870 
Gable  roof,  1  story. 

Features:  eyebrow  dormer, 
kneewall  window,  porch. 


A21a  Carriage  Barn,  c.1910 

A22  House,  c.1870 
Gable  roof,  2  stories. 

A22a  Barn,  c.1900 


A23  House,  c.1890 


Gable  roof,  2  Vi  stories. 
Features:  Queen  Anne  porch, 
shinglework. 


A23a  Garage,  c.1950 
Non-contributing  due  to  age. 

A24  House,  c.1965 

Non-contributing  due  to  age. 

A24a  Garage,  c.1965 
Non-contributing  due  to  age. 

A25  House,  c.1905 
Vernacular-Neo-Classical  Re¬ 
vival  style,  hip  roof, 

2  Vi  stories. 

Features:  swan’s  neck  pedi¬ 
ment,  Colonial  Revival  porch, 
corner  pilasters. 

A25a  Garage,  c.1960 
Non-contributing  due  to  age. 

A26  House,  c.1910 
Gable  roof,  2  Vi  stories. 
Features:  Colonial  Revival 
porch. 

A27  House,  c.1910 
Gable  roof,  2  Vi  stories. 

A28  Duplex,  c.1900 
Gable  roof,  2  stories. 

Features:  entry  columns. 

A29  House,  c.1910 
Gable  roof,  2  Vi  stories. 

A30  House,  c.1895 
Gable  roof,  2  Vi  stories. 
Features:  Queen  Anne  win¬ 
dow,  distinctive  dormer. 

A31  House,  c.1890 
Gable  roof,  2  Vi  stories. 
Features:  transom. 

A3  la  Carriage  Barn,  c.1900 

A3  2  House,  c.1880 

Vernacular-Italianate  style, 
gable  roof,  2  Vi  stories. 
Features:  cornice  brackets, 
gable  fan,  porch. 

A32a  Carriage  Barn,  c.1890 

A33  Church,  1868 

Gothic  Revival  style,  gable 
roof,  1  Vi  stories. 

Features:  triangular  arch  win¬ 
dow,  hood  moldings,  buttress¬ 
es,  stained  glass,  polychrome 
slate,  roof  finials. 


A34  House,  c.1905 
Colonial  Revival  style,  gable 
roof,  2  Vi  stories. 

Features:  sidelights,  Palladian 
window,  paneled  corner 
pilasters,  distinctive  lintel¬ 
boards,  Colonial  Revival 
porch,  distinctive  dormer. 

A34a  Garage,  c.1945 
Non-contributing  due  to  age. 

A35  House,  c.1865 
Vernacular-Italianate  style, 
hip  roof,  2  stories. 

Features:  Queen  Anne  porch, 
entry  pilasters,  cornice 
brackets. 

A35a  Carriage  Barn,  c.1890 
A3 6  House,  c.1895 


Gable  roof,  2  Vi  stories. 
Features:  gable  screen,  bay 
window,  distinctive  lintel¬ 
boards,  Queen  Anne  porch. 

A3 6a  Garage,  c.1930 

A3  7  House,  c.1865 
Gable  roof,  2  Vi  stories. 
Features:  peaked  lintelboards, 
Italianate  porch. 

A38  House,  c.1910 
Wood  shingle,  gable  roof, 

254  stories. 

Features:  porch. 

A3 8a  Garage,  c.1930 

A3  8b  Garage,  c.1950 
Non-contributing  due  to  age. 

A39  House,  c.1910 
Wood  shingle,  gable  roof, 

2  Vi  stories. 

A40  House,  c.1895 
Gable  roof,  2  Vi  stories. 
Features:  Queen  Anne  porch. 

A40a  Garage,  c.1920 

A41  House,  c.1865 
Gable  roof,  2  Vi  stories. 
Features:  Queen  Anne  win¬ 
dow,  stained  glass,  porch. 

A41a  Garage,  c.1920 

A42  House,  c.1870 
Gable  roof,  2  Vi  stories. 

A43  House,  c.1890 
Vernacular-Queen  Anne  style, 
gable  roof,  2  Vi  stories. 
Features:  shinglework,  stained 
glass,  distinctive  lintelboards. 

A43a  Garage,  c.1925 
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A44  House,  c.1835 
Vernacular-Greek  Revival 
style,  gable  roof,  2  14  stories. 
Features:  paneled  entry 
pilasters,  entry  entablature, 
porch. 

A44a  Garage,  c.1965 
Non-contributing  due  to  age. 

A45  Duplex,  c.1895 
Gable  roof,  2 14  stories. 
Features:  full  entablature, 
Queen  Anne  porch. 

A45a  Garage,  ( .1960 

Non-contributing  due  to  age. 

A46  House,  c.1875 
Gable  roof,  214  stories. 
Features:  Queen  Anne  porch 

A47  Mobile  Horne,  c. 1970 
Non-contributing  due  to  age. 

A48  House,  c.1905 
Queen  Anne  style,  gable  roof, 
214  stories. 

Features:  shinglework,  porch, 
enriched  cornice. 

A48a  Garage,  c.1965 
Non-contributing  due  to  age. 

A49  Factory,  1909 
Brick,  gable  roof,  214  stories. 
Features:  stone  lintels,  marble, 
tower,  enriched  cornice,  round 
arch  window,  distinctive 
dormer. 

A50  House,  c.1870 
Gable  roof,  2J4  stories. 
Features:  Queen  Anne  porch 

A50il  Garage.,  c.1930 

A51  House,  c.1900 
Gable  roof,  2 14  stories. 
Features:  sbinglework.  Queen 
Anne  porch. 

A51a  Garage,  c.1925 

A51b  Garage,  c.1970 
Non-contributing  due  to  age 

A52  House,  c.1842 
Vernacular-Greek  Revival 
style,  sidehall  plan,  1)4  stories 
Features:  paneled  entry 
pilasters,  entry  entablature, 
sidelights,  Queen  Anne  porch. 

A52a  Garage,  c.1930 

A 53  House,  c.1845 
Vernacular-Greek  Revival 
style,  gable  roof,  1  Yi  stories. 
Features:  paneled  entry 
pilasters,  entry  entablature. 
Queen  Anne  porch. 

A54  House,  c.1845 
Vernacular-Greek  Revival 
style,  gable  roof,  1 14  stories. 
Features:  enriched  cornice, 
entry  entablature,  paneled 
entry  pilasters. 

A54a  Garage,  c.1960 

Non-contributing  due  to  age. 

A 55  House,  c.1910 
Gable  roof,  2  54  stories. 
Features:  distinctive  dormer, 
porch. 


A 55 a  Garage,  c.1945 
Non-contributing  due  to  age. 

A56  Telephone  Station, 
c.1965 

Non-contributing  due  to  age. 


A57  House,  c.1870 


Italianate  style,  hip  roof, 

214  stories. 

Features:  cornice  brackets, 
Italianate  porch,  belvedere, 
distinctive  dormer,  bay 
window. 

A57a  Bam,  c.1875 

A58  House,  c.1910 
Vernacular-Colonial  Revival 
style,  gable  roof,  214  stories. 
Features:  Colonial  Revival 
parch. 

A59  House,  c.1910 
Vernacular-Colonial  Revival 
style,  gable  roof,  214  stories. 
Features:  Colonial  Revival 
porch. 

A60  House,  c.1840 
Greek  Revival  style,  pavilion 
with  ells. 

Features:  paneled  entry 
pilasters.  Greek  Revival  porch, 
full  entablature,  distinctive 
chimney,  wall  pilasters,  flush- 
board  siding. 

A61  House,  c.  1825 
Federal  style,  hip  roof, 

2!4  stories, 

Features:  keystone,  Italianate 
porch,  paneled  entry  pilasters, 
fanlight.  Palladian  window. 

A62  Church,  1902 
Architect/builder:  Hopkins  & 
Casey 

High  Victorian  Gothic  style, 
brick,  gable  roof,  114  stories. 
Features:  side  tower,  rose 
window,  pointed  arch  window, 
arched  wall  panels,  buttresses, 
rusticated  stone, 

A62a  Church,  c.1970 
Non-roniriburing  due  to  age. 

A63  House,  c.1850 
Vernacular-Greek  Revival 
style,  sidehall  plan,  1  'A  stories. 
Features:  entry  pilasters. 

A63a  Barn,  c.1930 


A64  Church,  1822 

Greek  Revival  style,  stone, 
gable  roof,  2  Vi  stories. 
Features:  stone  lintels,  marble, 
fieldstone,  sidelights,  transom, 
monumental  portico. 

A65  School,  1936 
Colonial  Revival  style,  brick, 
gable  roof,  2  S4  stories. 
Features:  round  arch  window, 
paneled  entry  pilasters,  en¬ 
riched  cornice,  transom.  Colo¬ 
nial  Revival  porch. 

A66  House,  c.1925 
Colonial  Revival  style,  gable 
roof,  2  Vi  stories. 

Features:  Colonial  Revival 
porch. 

A66a  Garage,  c.1945 
Non-contributing  due  to  age. 

A67  House,  c.1845 
Vernacular-Greek  Revival 
style,  brick,  gable  roof, 

2(4  stories, 

Features:  transom,  sidelights, 
gable  fan,  entry  columns, 
entry  entablature,  porch, 

A68  House,  c.1820 
Gable  roof,  214  stories. 
Features:  full  entablature. 

A68a  Garage,  c.1945 
Non-contributing  due  to  age. 

A69  Gas  Station,  c.1970 
Non-contributing  due  to  age. 

A70  House,  c.1870 

Non-contributing  due  to  alter¬ 
ations. 

A7l  House,  r  1816 
Gable  roof,  214  stories. 

A71a  Garage,  c.1925 

A  72  House,  c,  1840 

lllllllllllllMl 


Brick,  gable  roof,  2  Vi  stories. 
Features:  stone  lintels,  marble, 
enriched  cornice,  porch 


A73  House,  c.1830 

Brick,  gable  roof,  1  story, 

A74  House,  c.1870 
Gable  roof,  2  Yi  stories. 

A75  House,  c.1860 

Gahle  roof,  2ii  stories 

A75a  Garage,  c.1925 


A76  House,  c.1855 
Vernacular-Greek  Revival 
style,  gable  roof,  1  Vi  stories. 
Features:  entry  pilasters, 
porch,  corner  pilasters. 

A76a  Barn,  c.1885 

A76b  Shed,  c.1920 

A77  House,  c.1860 

Gable  roof,  2 14  stories. 
Features:  entry  pilasters,  tran¬ 
som,  entry  entablature. 

A78  Church,  1901 
Queen  Anne  style,  gable  roof, 
IVi  stories. 

Features:  pointed  arch  win¬ 
dow,  shinglcwork,  hood  mold¬ 
ings,  stained  glass,  tower, 
spire. 

A79  Office,  c.1965 
Non-contributing  due  to  age 

A80  Gas  Station,  c.1960 
Non-contributing  due  to  age 

A81  Shop,  c.1960 
Non-contributing  due  to  age 

A81a  Barn,  c  1865 
Features:  transom. 

A81b  Shop,  c.1965 
Non-contributing  due  to  age 

A81c  Gar  age,  c.1965 
Non-contributing  due  to  age 

A82  House,  c.1930 
Foursquare. 

Features:  porch,  distinctive 
dormer. 

A82a  Carriage  Barn,  c.1910 

A83  House,  c.1925 
Vernacular- Bungalow  style, 
gable  roof,  1  Vi  stories 
Features:  rafter  tails,  side¬ 
lights,  distinctive  dormer. 

A83a  Garage,  c.1925 

A84  House,  c.1885 
Vernacular-Queen  Anne  style, 
gable  roof,  2  Vi  stories. 
Features:  gable  fan,  triangular 
arch  window. 

A85  House,  c.1900 
Vemacular-Qucen  Anne  style, 
gable  roof,  2  ’A  stories. 
Features:  paneled  corner 
pilasters,  porch 

A86  House,  c.1895 
Gable  roof,  2 VS  stories. 
Features:  applied  woodwork, 
bargeboard. 

A86a  Carriage  Barn,  c.1900 

A87  House,  c.1895 
Gable  roof,  2  Vi  stories. 
Features:  Queen  Anne  porch. 

A87a  Carriage  Barn,  c.1900 

A88  House,  c.1895 
Gable  roof,  2  Mi  stories. 
Features:  Queen  Anne  porch. 
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A103  House,  c.1920 
ColoniaJ  Revival  style,  gable 
roof,  2  14  stories 
Features:  porch,  sidelights 

A104  House,  c.1875 
Cable  roof,  1  14  stories. 

A105  Church,  1841 

Greek  Revival  style,  gable 
roof,  l  Vi  stories. 

Features:  tower,  belfry,  stained 
glass,  Greek  Revival  porch, 
entry  pilasters,  lull  entabla¬ 
ture,  Hushboard  siding, 
paneled  comer  pilasters 

A 106  School,  1884 
Architect/buildcr:  Ashley 
Wilson. 

Italianaic-Queen  Anne  style, 
brick  veneer,  hip  roof, 

2  stories. 

Features:  cornice  brackets, 
segmental  arch  window,  round 
arch  window,  keystones,  entry 
fanlight,  belfry,  enriched 
I'ricxe. 

A107  House,  c.1890 
Vernacular-Queen  Anne  style, 
gable  roof,  214  stories. 
Features:  bargeboard,  applied 
woodwork 

A108  Warehouse,  c.1890 
Gable  roof,  I  Vi  stories. 

A109  Automobile 
Showroom,  1922 
Brick. 

A110  House,  c.1920 
Gable  roof,  2  14  stories. 
Features:  sidelights,  entry  fan, 
keystones.  Colonial  Revival 
porch 

AllOa  Garage,  t.1925 

Alll  House.  <1920 

2  stories. 

Features:  Queen  Anne  porch. 

Allla  Garage,  c.1930 

A112  Hotel,  c.1824 
Gable  roof,  2  Vi  stories. 
Features:  Queen  Anne  porch, 
sidelights. 

A113  Store,  c.1890 
Brick,  jerkinhead  roof, 

2  l/i  stories. 

Features:  stone  lintels,  marble, 
coinice  brackets.  Queen  Anne 
window,  distinctive  dormer, 
polychrome  slate 

A114  Store,  c.1970 
Non-contributing  due  to  age. 

All 3  Store,  c.1870 
Brick,  2  stories. 

Features:  stone  lintels,  en¬ 
riched  cornice. 

A116  House,  c.1930 
Gable  roof,  2  !4  stories. 

A117  Barn,  c.1890 

All  7a  Shed,  <1920 


A88a  Garage,  c.1965 
Non-contributing  due  to  age. 

A89  House,  c.1890 
Vernacular-Stick  Style,  gable 
roof,  2  Vi  stories. 

Features:  applied  woodwork, 
gable  screen, 

A89a  Garage,  1970 
Non-contributing  due  to  age. 

A90  House,  c.1900 
Gable  roof,  2  Vi  stories. 

A90a  Carriage  Barn,  c.1900 

A91  House,  c.1930 

Vernacular-Bungalow  style, 
gable  roof,  1  Vi  stories. 
Features:  stickwork.  Bungalow 
porch,  rafter  tails. 

A91a  Garage,  r  1960 
Non-contributing  due  to  age. 

A92  Fire  Station,  c.1920 
Gable  roof,  2  stories, 

Features:  cupola. 

A93  Office,  c.1885 

Queen  Anne  style,  hip  roof, 

Mi  stories. 

Features:  shinglework 

A94  Railroad  Station,  c.1870 
Jerkinhead  roof,  1  story. 
Features:  cornice  brackets. 

A95  Railroad  Station.  1917 
Hiproof,  1  story. 

A96  Store,  c  1890 
Gable  roof,  2  stories, 

Features:  cornice  brackets, 
falsefrom. 

A97  House,  c.1950 
Non-contributing  due  to  age. 

A97a  Garage,  c.1960 

Non-contributing  due  to  age. 

A98  House,  c.1920 
Non-contributing  due  to  alicr- 
ations. 

A99  Duplex,  c.1900 
Gable  roof  2  stories 
Features:  porch. 

A 100  Store,  c  1880 


2  stories. 

Features:  cornice  brackets,  en¬ 
riched  cornice,  peaked  lintel- 
boards. 

A  100a  Garage,  c.1925 

A 101  Store,  <1880 
Gable  roof,  2 Vi  stories. 

A102  House,  c.1900 
Non-contributing  due  to  alter¬ 
ations. 


All 8  Store,  c.1875 
Brick,  3  stories. 

Features:  decorative  brick¬ 
work,  enriched  cornice,  stone 
lintels. 


A119  Store,  c.1873 
Brick,  jerkinhead  roof, 

2  stories. 

Features:  arcading,  decorative 
brickwork,  pressed  metal,  en¬ 
riched  cornice,  stone  lintels. 


A119a  Carriage  Barn,  c.1890 


A120  Store,  c.1840 
Brick,  gable  roof,  1 14  stories. 
Features:  full  entablature, 
stone  lintels. 


A120a  Garage-,  c.1925 


A121  House,  c.1860 
Gable  roof,  2  14  stories. 
Features:  Queen  Anne  porch, 
gable  fan. 


A121a  Barn,  c.1890 
Board  and  batten. 


A122  Post  Office,  c.1965 
Non-contributing  due  to  age 


A123  House,  c. 1865 

Italianate  style,  brick,  gable 
roof,  2  14  stories. 

Features:  cornice  brackets, 
stone  lintels,  marble,  porch. 


A 124  House,  c.1860 
Gable  roof,  2  Vi  stories. 
Features:  cornice  brackets. 


A125  House,  c  1835 
Brick,  gable  roof,  2  14  stories 
Features:  gable  Ian,  stone  lin¬ 
tels,  marble,  sidelights,  entry 
entablature. 


A126  Shop,  c.1885 


A126a  Shed,  c.1900 


A127  Bank.  1860 

Greek  Revival  style,  brick, 
gable  roof,  1  story. 

Features:  paneled  wall 
pilasters,  monumental  portico, 
sunburst. 


A128  Commercial  Block, 
1897 

Brick,  2  stories. 

Features:  decorative  brick¬ 
work,  stone  lintels,  marble, 
date  inscription. 


A130  Store.  <1984 
Non-contributing  due  to  age 


A131  Duplex,  1908 
Gable  roof,  214  stories 
Features;  Queen  Anne  porch 


A132  Warehouse.  1890 
Gable  roof.  Mi  stories. 
Features:  peaked  lintelboards. 


A133  House,  c.  1915 
Cable  roof,  214  stories. 


A129  Bank,  1910 
Stone,  2  stories. 

Features:  entry  columns,  en¬ 
riched  cornice,  rusticated 


stone 


A140  House,  c.1865 
Italianate  style,  brick,  hip  roof 
2  stories. 

Features:  cornice  brackets. 
Colonial  Revival  porch,  cupo¬ 
la,  enriched  cornice,  stone  lin¬ 
tels,  polychrome  slate. 


Vernarular-Easllakc  style, 
gable  roof,  1 J4  stories. 
Features:  cornice  brackets, 
paneletl  entry  pilasters,  dis¬ 
tinctive  door,  tower,  round 
arch  window,  distinctive  door 
distinctive  lintelboards. 

A135  House,  c.1880 

Vernacular-ltalianaic  style, 
sidehall  plan,  214  stories 
Features:  entry  pilasters,  cor¬ 
nice  brackets,  entry  entabla¬ 
ture,  peaked  lintclboards. 


A136  Duplex,  c.1900 
Gable  roof,  214  stories. 
Features:  peaked  lintelboards 
cornice  brackets.  Queen  Anne 
porch. 

A137  Warehouse,  c.1875 
Gable  rout,  214  stories. 

A137a  Barn,  <1875 

Features:  cupola,  polychrome 
slate. 

A137b  Garage,  c.1930 

AI38  House,  C.19I0 
Gable  roof,  2 14  stories. 
Features:  round  window. 

A138a  Carriage  Barn,  r.1911) 

Features:  cupola. 

A 139  House,  c.1865 

Italianate  style,  hip  roof, 

2  stories. 

Features:  transom,  entry 
pilasters,  cornice  brat  kets.  en¬ 
riched  cornice,  cupola. 


A141  House,  c.1890 
Gable  roof,  1 14  stories. 
Features:  cornice  brackets, 
porch. 


Al35a  Garage,  c.1930 


A139a  Carriage  Barn,  C.1925 


A140a  Carriage  Bai  n,  c.1890 
Board  and  batten. 

Features:  cupola. 


A141a  Carriage  Barn,  c.1925 


A133a  Garage,  c.1965 
Non-contributing  due  to  age 


A134  Church,  1872 
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A142  House,  c.1890 

Queen  Anne  style,  gable  roof, 
254  stories. 

Features:  stickwork,  porch,  ap¬ 
plied  woodwork. 

A142a  Carriage  Barn,  c.1920 


A143  House,  c.1890 


Gable  roof,  2  54  stories. 
Features:  cornice  brackets, 
peaked  lintelboards,  Queen 
Anne  porch,  paneled  entry 
pilasters. 

A144  House,  c.1885 
Queen  Anne-Eastlake  style, 
hip  roof,  254  stories. 

Features:  shinglework,  barge- 
board,  porch,  oriel  window, 
Queen  Anne  window,  applied 
woodwork. 

A144a  Garage,  c.1925 

A145  House,  c.1905 
Gable  roof,  2  54  stories. 

A146  House,  c.1890 
Gable  roof,  254  stories. 

A147  House,  c.1910 
Gable  roof,  254  stories. 
Features:  Colonial  Revival 
porch,  bay  window. 

A147a  Carriage  Barn,  c.1910 

A148  House,  c.1870 
Vernacular-Italianate  style, 
hip  roof,  2  stories. 

Features:  cornice  brackets. 

A148a  Garage,  c.1950 
Non-contributing  due  to  age. 

A149  House,  c.1860 
Vernacular-Italianate  style, 
brick,  gable  roof,  1 54  stories. 
Features:  stone  lintels,  cornice 
brackets,  marble,  porch,  entry 
pilasters,  sidelights. 

A149a  Carriage  Barn,  c.1890 

A150  House,  c.1865 
Vernacular-Italianate  style, 
gable  roof,  254  stories. 
Features:  cornice  brackets,  en¬ 
riched  cornice. 

A150a  Carriage  Barn,  c.1900 

A151  House,  c.1895 
Queen  Anne  style,  gable  roof, 
254  stories. 

Features:  shinglework, 
unusual  window,  porch,  tower, 
spire. 


A152  House,  c.1860 
Vernacular-Greek  Revival 
style,  sidehall  plan,  2  54  stories. 
Features:  full  entablature, 
Queen  Anne  porch. 

A152a  Carriage  Barn,  c.1900 

A153  House,  c.1900 
Queen  Anne-Colonial  Revival 
style,  hip  roof,  254  stories. 
Features:  shinglework,  Queen 
Anne  porch. 

A153a  Garage,  c.1925 

A154  House,  c.1900 
Gable  roof,  254  stories. 
Features:  gable  fan,  Bungalow 
porch. 

A154a  Carriage  Barn,  c.1900 

A155  House,  c.1890 
Vernacular-Queen  Anne  style, 
gable  roof,  1  54  stories. 
Features:  gable  screen,  Queen 
Anne  porch,  applied 
woodwork. 

A155a  Carriage  Barn,  c.1900 

A156  House,  c.1890 
Vernacular-Queen  Anne  style, 
gable  roof,  1  54  stories. 
Features:  gable  screen,  applied 
woodwork. 

A156a  Garage,  c.1945 
Non-contributing  due  to  age. 

A157  House,  c.1920 
Vernacular-Colonial  Revival 
style,  hip  roof,  2  stories. 
Features:  corner  pilasters,  en¬ 
riched  cornice,  porch. 

A157a  Carriage  Barn,  c.1920 

A158  House,  c.1895 
Gable  roof,  2  Vi  stories. 
Features:  bargeboard,  applied 
woodwork,  sunburst. 

A158a  Garage,  c.1950 
Non-contributing  due  to  age. 

A158b  Shed,  c.1945 
Non-contributing  due  to  age. 

A159  House,  c.1885 
Gable  roof,  2  54  stories. 
Features:  Queen  Anne  porch. 

A159a  Carriage  Barn,  c.1930 

A160  House,  c.1855 
Classic  Cottage. 

Features:  door  hood. 

A161  House,  c.1910 
Gable  roof,  2  54  stories. 
Features:  Colonial  Revival 
porch. 

A161a  Garage,  c.1945 
Non-contributing  due  to  age. 

A162  Stable,  c.1900 
Gambrel  roof. 

Features:  cupola. 

A162a  Shed,  c.1910 
A162b  Shed,  c.1910 


A163  House,  c.1895 
Vernacular-Queen  Anne  style, 
gable  roof,  2  54  stories. 
Features:  shinglework,  porch, 
enriched  cornice. 

A163a  Carriage  Barn,  c.1905 


A164  House,  c.1900 


Queen  Anne-Colonial  Revival 
style,  hip  roof,  254  stories. 
Features:  shinglework,  stained 
glass,  Colonial  Revival  porch, 
unusual  window,  distinctive 
dormer,  distinctive  door,  Palla- 
dian  window,  roof  finials,  en¬ 
riched  cornice,  transom, 
sidelights. 

A164a  Garage,  c.1965 
Non-contributing  due  to  age. 

A165  House,  c.1910 
Gable  roof,  2  54  stories. 

A166  House,  c.1895 
Vernacular-Queen  Anne  style, 
hip  roof,  2  54  stories. 

Features:  Queen  Anne  porch. 

A166a  Carriage  Barn,  c.1915 

A167  House,  c.1900 
Gable  roof,  254  stories. 
Features:  peaked  lintelboards. 
Queen  Anne  porch. 

A167a  Carriage  Barn,  c.1900 

A168  House,  c.1875 
Vernacular-Italianate  style, 
gable  roof,  2  54  stories. 
Features:  cornice  brackets, 
peaked  lintelboards,  porch. 

A169  House,  c.1900 
Gable  roof,  2  54  stories. 
Features:  Queen  Anne  porch. 

A169a  Garage,  1955 
Non-contributing  due  to  age. 

A170  House,  c.1865 
Gable  roof,  1 54  stories. 

A171  House,  c.1900 
Gable  roof,  2  54  stories. 
Features:  peaked  lintelboards, 
Queen  Anne  porch,  cornice 
brackets,  bay  window. 

A172  House,  c.1895 
2  stories. 

Features:  peaked  lintelboards, 
cornice  brackets. 


A172a  Carriage  Barn,  c.1880 
Vernacular-French  Second 
Empire  style,  Mansard  roof. 

A1 73  House,  c.1900 
Gable  roof,  2  54  stories. 
Features:  cornice  brackets, 
peaked  lintelboards. 

A173a  Carriage  Barn,  c.1910 

A174  Printing  Office,  1897 
Gable  roof,  2  54  stories. 
Features:  shinglework,  tran¬ 
som,  entry  pilasters. 

A1 75  Store,  c.1875 
Vernacular-Italianate  style, 
brick,  1  story. 

Features:  original  storefront, 
distinctive  door,  cornice  brack¬ 
ets,  enriched  cornice,  transom. 

A176  Commercial  Block, 
c.1875 

Vernacular-Italianate  style, 
brick,  2  stories. 

Features:  decorative  brick¬ 
work,  pressed  metal,  enriched 
cornice,  beltcourse,  cast-iron. 

A177  Commercial  Block, 
c.1875 

Vernacular-Italianate  style, 

2  stories. 

Features:  pressed  metal,  en¬ 
riched  cornice. 

A178  Gas  Station,  c.1970 
Non-contributing  due  to  age. 


A179  House,  c.1890 


Vernacular-Queen  Anne  style, 
hip  roof,  2  54  stories. 

Features:  Queen  Anne  porch. 


A179a  Garage,  c.1925 

A180  House,  c.1945 
Non-contributing  due  to  age. 

A181  House,  c.1870 

Three-quarter  Georgian  plan, 
brick. 

Features:  entry  pilasters,  stone 
lintels,  marble,  bay  window, 
cornice  brackets. 

A181a  Garage,  c.1925 

A182  House,  c.1885 
Gable  roof,  2  54  stories. 
Features:  Queen  Anne  porch. 

A182a  Garage,  c.1925 

A183  House,  c.1845 
Greek  Revival  style,  sidehall 
plan,  brick,  2  54  stories. 
Features:  kneewall  window, 
Greek  Revival  porch,  marble, 
stone  lintels,  sidelights,  entry 
pilasters. 
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A190a  Garage,  c  1971) 
Non-coniribulingdue  iciage. 


A191  House,  c  1890 
Gable  roof,  2  Yi  stories. 
Features:  coinin'  brackets 


A191a  Garage,  c.1970 
Non-contributing  due  toage. 


A183a  Carriage  Bam,  c.1910 
Hip  roof. 


A184  House,  c  1840 
Greek  Revival  style,  sidehall 
plan,  2  Vi  stories. 

Features:  paneled  corner 
pilasters,  full  entablature, 
entry  entablature,  sidelights, 
paneled  entry  pilasters, 
monumental  portico. 


A185  House,  c.1845 
Vernacular-Greek  Revival 
style,  sidehall  plan,  2kj  stories. 
Features:  gable  fan 


A185a  Garage,  c.1945 

Non-contributing  due  to  age. 


A186  House,  c.1875 
Gable  roof  2  %  stories. 


A187  Duplex,  c.1895 
Vernacular-Queen  Anne  style, 
gable  roof,  2!4  stories. 
Features:  bargeboard,  applied 
woodwork. 


A187a  Garage,  c  1945 
Non-contributing  due  to  age. 


A188  House,  c.1880 
Gable  roof,  2  ‘A  stories. 


A188a  Garage,  c.1945 

Non-contributing  due  to  age. 


A189  House,  c.  1900 
Vemacular-Italianate  style, 
2  stories. 

Features:  comice  brackets. 


A189a  Garage,  c.1945 
Non-contributing  due  to  age 


A190  House,  c  1885 


Vernacular-Queen  Anne  style, 
brick,  gable  roof,  2  Vi  stories. 
Features:  shinglework,  applied 
woodwork,  bargeboard,  bay 
window,  tile,  sunburst,  seg¬ 
mental  arch  window,  gable 
fan,  entry  fan. 


A192  House*  c.1845 
Vernacular-Greek  Revival 
style,  Georgian  plan. 
Features:  Queen  Anne  porch, 
gable  fanlight. 


A192a  Barn,  c.1900 


A  192b  Garage,  c.1950 
Non-contributing  due  to  age. 


A 193  House,  c.1850 
Georgian  plan,  brick. 
Features:  porch. 


A194  Store,  c.1925 
Brick.  I  story. 
Features:  decorative 
brickwork. 


A195  Store,  c.1978 

Non-contributing  due  to  age. 


A196  Commercial  Block, 
1925 

Brick,  2  stories. 

Features:  decorative 
brickwork. 


A197  Commercial  Block, 
1908 

Neo-Classical  Revival  style, 
pressed  stone,  3  stones. 
Features:  beltcourse,  pressed 
mrtal,  rusticated  stone,  en¬ 
riched  frieze,  cornice  brackets. 


A198  Store,  c.1970 
Non-contributing  due  to  age. 


A199  House,  c.1890 
Gable  roof,  2  stories. 
Features:  Queen  Anne  porch. 


A200  House,  i  .1870 
Gable  roof,  2  stories. 

Features:  round  arch  window, 
Queen  Anne  porch. 


A201  House,  c.1900 
Wood  shingle,  gable  roof, 

2Vi  stories. 

Features:  shinglework,  distinc¬ 
tive  dormer,  porch. 


A201a  Garage,  c.1945 
Non-contributing  due  to  age. 


A202  House,  c.1875 

Sidehall  plan,  2XA  stories. 
Features:  Queen  Anne  porch 


A202a  Garage,  c.1945 
Non-contributing  due  to  age 


A203  House,  c.I875 
Vernacular-Italianate  style, 
gable  roof,  2  Vi  stories. 
Features:  cornice  brackets, 
peaked  lintelboards. 


A 203a  Carriage  Bam,  c.1880 


A204  House,  c.1870 
Gothic  Revival  style,  gable 
roof,  2!4  stories. 

Features:  roof  finials,  gable 
screen,  porch,  bargeboard, 
Gothic  wall  dormer,  distinctive 
chimney. 


A208  House,  c.1850 

Vernacular-Greek  Revival 
style,  gable  roof,  2J^  stories. 
Features:  paneled  entry 
pilasters,  sidelights,  entry  en¬ 
tablature. 


A209  House,  c.1870 

Vernacular-Italianate  style, 
gable  roof,  2 A  stories. 
Features:  porch,  cornice  brack¬ 
ets,  distinctive  lintelboards. 


Gable  roof,  VA  stories. 
Features:  Colonial  Revival 
porch,  round  arch  window. 


A217a  Carriage  Bain,  c.1910 


A204a  Carriage  Barn,  c.1870 
Gothic  Revival  style 
Features:  gable  screen,  peaked 
lintelboards,  applied  wood¬ 
work,  distinctive  dormer. 


A205  House,  c- 1885 
Gable  roof,  2  Vi  stories. 
Features:  Queen  Anne  porch, 
distinctive  lintelboards,  round 
window. 


A208a  Garage,  c.1945 
Non-contributing  due  to  age. 


A209a  Carriage  Barn,  c.1910 


A213a  Carriage  Barn,  c.1900 


A214  House,  c.1870 
Brick,  gable  roof.  2  Vi  stories. 
Features:  sidelights,  unusual 
window,  transom,  leaded  glass 
window,  Colonial  Revival 
porch. 


A214a  Carriage  Bam,  c  1880 


A215  House,  c.1860 
Gable  roof,  214  stories. 
Features:  Queen  Anne  porch. 


A215a  Garage,  c.1925 


A216  House,  c.1900 
Vernacular-Queen  Anne  style, 
gable  roof,  2  V2  stories. 
Features:  porch,  distinctive  lin- 
telboards,  entry  entablature. 


A216a  Carriage  Barn,  c.1910 
Non-contributing  due  to  alter¬ 
ations. 


A217  House,  c.1900 


A210  House.  1 .1920 
Gable  root,  2XA  stories. 
Features:  sidelights. 

A210a  Garage,  r.1925 

A211  House,  c.1850 
Vernacular-Greek  Revival 
style,  sidehall  plan,  brick, 

VA  stories. 

Features:  stone  lintels,  gable 
fan,  porch,  entry  entablature, 
sidelights, 

A212  House,  c.1855 
Vernacular-Greek  Revival 
style,  sidehall  plan.  \XA  stories. 
Features:  entry  entablature, 
entry  pilasters. 

A213  House,  c.1840 
Greek  Revival  style,  sidehall 
plan,  2Vt  stories. 

Features:  paneled  corner 
pilasters,  peaked  lintelboards, 
transom,  sidelights. 


A220a  Garage,  c.1950 
Non-contributing  due  to  age. 

A220b  Carriage  Barn,  c.1910 


A205a  Garage,  c.1925 


A206  House,  c.1895 
Gable  roof,  2  Vi  stories. 
Features:  Queen  Anne  porch, 
gable  fan, 


A206a  Garage,  c.1975 
Non-contributing  due  to  age. 


A207  House,  e.1900 
Gable  roof,  2  XA  stories. 
Features:  Queen  Anne  porch 


A207a  Garage,  c.1945 
Non-contributing  due  to  age. 


A219  House,  c.1895 
Vernacular-Queen  Anne  style, 
gable  roof.  I  Vi  stories 
Features:  porch,  applied 
woodwork 

A219a  Garage,  c.1910 

Non-contributing  due  to  alter¬ 
ations. 


A218  House,  c.1900 
Gable  roof,  2  Vi  stories. 
Features:  peaked  lintelboards, 
Colonial  Revival  porch. 


A220  House,  c.1845 
Vernacular-Queen  Anne  style, 
gable  roof,  2XA  stories. 
Features:  distinctive  lintel- 
boards,  Queen  Anne  porch. 


Vcrnacular-Iialianate  style, 
hip  roof,  2  stories. 

Features:  cornice  brackets, 
porch,  distinctive  lintelboards, 
bay  window. 

A221a  Garage,  c.1950 

Non-contributing  due  to  age. 

A222  House,  c.1910 

Non-contributing  due  to  alter¬ 
ations. 

A222a  Garage,  c.1965 
Non-contributing  due  to  age. 

A223  House,  c.1920 

Non-contributing  due  to  alter¬ 
ations. 

A223a  Carriage  Barn,  c.1920 
Board  and  batten. 

A224  House,  c.1895 
Gable  roof,  2  Vi  stories. 
Features:  stained  glass.  Queen 
Anne  porch,  peaked  lintel- 
boards. 

A224a  Garage,  c.1960 
Non-contributing  due  to  age. 

A225  House,  c.1895 
Gable  roof,  2  Vi  stories. 
Features:  Queen  Anne  porch 

A225a  Garage,  1960 
Non-contributing  due  to  age, 

A226  House,  c.1895 
Gable  roof,  2  Vi  stories. 
Features:  stained  glass,  shin- 
glcwork. 

A 226a  Garage,  c.1960 
Non-contributing  due  to  age. 

A227  Mobile  Home,  c.1965 
Non-contributing  due  to  age. 

A228  House,  c.  1840 
Vernacular-Greek  Revival 
style.  Classic  Cottage. 

Features:  comer  pilasters, 
kneewall  window,  sidelights, 
porch,  entry  pilasters. 

A228a  Garage,  c.1930 

A228b  Shed,  c.1965 
Non-contributing  due  to  age. 


EAST  POULTNEY 
HISTORIC  DISTRICT 

Listed  in  the  National  Register  of Historic  Places 

The  well-preserved  architectural  heritage  of  East  Poultney 
reflects  its  prominence  as  the first  major  village  center  in  town. 
Handsome  Federal,  Greek  Revival,  and  Gothic  Revival  style 
houses,  churches,  schools,  shops,  and  stores,  interspersed  with  a 
few  later  llalianate  and  Queen  Anne  style  buildings,  are 
focused  around  the  triangular  green  and  elegantly  detailed 
1805  Baptist  Church. 


Main  Street  (B9,  c.1825;  BIO,  1832;  Bll,  c.1875;  B13,  c.1896) 
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East  Poultney  Elementary  School  (B13,  c.1896) 
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EAST  POULTNEY 
HISTORIC  DISTRICT 
Listed  in 

the  National  Register 
of  Historic  Places 

B1  House,  c.1810 
Federal  sly  It*,  Georgian  plan. 
Features;  sidelights,  entry  en¬ 
tablature,  enriched  cornice. 

B2  House,  1.1840 
Greek  Revival  style,  sidehall 
plan,  2  XA  stories. 

Features:  paneled  corner 
pilasters,  sidelights,  entry  en¬ 
tablature,  paneled  entry 
pilasters,  Greek  Revival  porc  h, 
peaked  lintclboards. 

B3  House,  c,1840 
Greek  Revival  style,  sidehall 
plan.  2 Vi  stories. 

Features:  full  entablature, 
sidelights,  entry  entablature, 
gable  fan 


B4  House.  18.42 
Federal-Grcek  Revival  style, 
Georgian  plan 
Features:  corner  pilasters, 
entry  entablature,  paneled 
entry  pilasteis,  full  entabla¬ 
ture,  sidelights,  gable  fan.  date 
inscription. 

B5  House,  c. I860 
Gable  roof,  2  Vi  stories. 
Features:  sidelights,  Queen 
Anne  porch. 

B6  House,  c.1835 
Vcrnacular-Grcck  Revival 
style,  Half  Georgian  plan 
Features:  full  entablature, 
paneled  cornet  pilasters,  side¬ 
lights,  entry  entablature, 
paneled  entry  pilasters,  gable 
fan,  Greek  Revival  porch. 

B  7  House,  c.1825 
Georgian  plan. 

Features:  corner  pilasters, 
entry  fanlight,  sidelights. 
Queen  Anne  porch. 


B8  House,  c  1850 
Brick,  gable  roof.  2’A  stories. 
Features:  flat  arches,  round 
arch  window,  stone  lintels, 
granite 

B9  House,  c  1825 
Architect/builder:  Elisha 
Scott. 

Federal-Greck  Revival  style, 
pavilion  with  ells. 

Features;  sidelights,  entry  fan¬ 
light,  leaded  glass  window, 
corner  pilasters,  enriched  cor¬ 
nice,  wall  pilasters,  Hushboard 
siding. 

BIO  Church.  1832 
Architect/builder:  Elisha 
Scott. 

Gothic  Revival  style,  gable 
roof,  1  Yi  stories. 

Features:  belfry,  applied  wood¬ 
work,  roof  flnials,  pointed  arch 
window,  ridge  tower,  window 
tracery. 


Bll  House,  c.1875 


Vernacular-Italianalc  style, 
gable  roof,  2  Vt  stories. 
Features:  cornice  brackets,  dis¬ 
tinctive*  lintelhoards,  entry 
pilasters,  round  arch  window 


B12  Garage,  1948 
Non-contributing  due  to  age 
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B13  School,  c.1896 
Queen  Anne  style,  gable  roof, 
2XA  stories. 

Features:  shinglework,  Palladi- 
an  window,  belfry,  applied 
woodwork. 

B14  House,  c.1855 
Vernacular-Gothic  Revival 
style,  Classic  Cottage. 

Features:  Gothic  wall  dormer, 
sidelights,  cornice  brackets, 
label  lintels. 

B15  House,  c.1820/c.1850 
Federal-Greek  Revival  style, 
gable  roof,  2XA  stories. 
Features:  sidelights,  entry  en¬ 
tablature,  paneled  entry 
pilasters,  gable  fanlight. 

B16  House,  c.1800 
Georgian  plan,  hip  roof. 

B17  House,  c.1875 
Gable  roof,  2XA  stories. 
Features:  bay  window,  porch, 
distinctive  lintelboards. 

B18  House,  1971 
Non-contributing  due  to  age. 


B19  Tavern,  c.1790 


Federal  style,  hip  roof, 

2  stories. 

Features:  sidelights,  entry 
pilasters,  entry  pediment,  en¬ 
riched  entry  entablature, 
monumental  portico. 

B20  Factory,  c.1840 
Gable  roof,  2  Vi  stories. 
Features:  cornice  brackets. 

B21  Garage,  1945 

Non-contributing  due  to  age. 

B22  House,  c.1800 
Federal  style,  Georgian  plan. 
Features:  sidelights,  entry  fan¬ 
light,  Palladian  window. 

B23  House,  c.1800/c.1835 
Vernacular-Greek  Revival 
style,  Georgian  plan. 

Features:  sidelights,  entry 
pilasters. 

B24  Office,  1823 
Georgian  plan. 

Features:  sidelights. 

B25  Parsonage,  c.1825 
Federal  style,  sidehall  plan, 

2  A  stories. 

Features:  corner  pilasters, 
sidelights,  paneled  entry 
pilasters,  entry  entablature, 
full  entablature,  enriched 
cornice. 

B26  House,  c.1855 
Gable  roof,  1 V2  stories. 


B27  House,  c.1870 
Georgian  plan. 

B28  House,  1962 
Non-contributing  due  to  age. 

B29  Office,  c.1855 
Gable  roof,  VA  stories. 
Features:  corner  pilasters. 

B30  House,  c.1855 
Gable  roof,  1 V2  stories. 
Features:  kneewall  window. 

B31  House,  c.1875 
Gable  roof,  2  V2  stories. 

B32  House,  c.1880 
Non-contributing  due  to  alter¬ 
ations. 

B33  House,  c.1855 
Greek  Revival  style,  gable 
roof,  V/2  stories. 

Features:  corner  pilasters, 
entry  pilasters. 


B34  House,  c.1810 


Federal  style,  Georgian  plan. 
Features:  keystones,  sidelights, 
paneled  entry  pilasters,  entry 
fan,  massive  central  chimney. 

B35  House,  c.1965 
Non-contributing  due  to  age. 

B36  House,  c.1870 
Gable  roof,  2  stories. 

B37  House,  c.1840 
Federal-Greek  Revival  style, 
sidehall  plan,  2  V2  stories. 
Features:  sidelights,  full  entab¬ 
lature. 

B38  House,  c.1865 
Classic  Cottage. 

Features:  kneewall  window, 
Queen  Anne  porch,  entry 
pilasters. 

B39  Shop,  c.1850 

B40  House,  c.1840 
Greek  Revival  style,  Classic 
Cottage. 

Features:  paneled  entry 
pilasters,  paneled  corner 
pilasters,  entry  entablature, 
full  entablature,  transom. 

B41  House,  c.1865 
Italianate  style,  gable  roof, 

2  stories. 

Features:  distinctive  lintel¬ 
boards,  peaked  lintelboards, 
cornice  brackets,  Italianate 
porch,  door  hood,  distinctive 
door. 


B42  House,  c.1790/c.1845 
Vernacular-Greek  Revival 
style,  gable  roof,  2  V2  stories. 
Features:  entry  entablature, 
bay  window. 

B43  House,  1813 
Architect/builder:  Elisha 
Scott. 

Federal  style,  Georgian  plan. 
Features:  wall  pilasters,  side¬ 
lights,  entry  fanlight,  leaded 
glass  window,  corner  pilasters, 
enriched  cornice,  distinctive 
lintelboards,  keystones. 

B44  Store,  c.1840 
Classic  Cottage. 

Features:  kneewall  window. 

B45  School,  1791 

Federal  style,  brick,  gable  roof, 

2  stories. 

Features:  arched  wall  panels. 


B46  Church,  1805 


Architect/builder:  Elisha 
Scott. 

Federal  style,  gable  roof, 

2  stories. 

Features:  enriched  frieze,  cor¬ 
ner  pilasters,  entry  pilasters, 
entry  entablature,  entry  fan¬ 
light,  fretwork,  Palladian  win¬ 
dow,  clock,  ridge  tower,  entry 
pediment,  full  entablature. 

B47  Shop,  c.1810/1852 

Brick. 

B48  House,  c.1795 
Federal  style,  Georgian  plan. 
Features:  transom,  distinctive 
chimney. 

B49  House,  1940 
Greek  Revival  style,  gable 
roof,  2  V2  stories. 

Features:  entry  entablature, 
flushboard  siding,  leaded  glass 
window,  gable  fanlight,  side¬ 
lights,  historic  fence. 

B50  Parsonage,  c.1800 
Federal  style,  Georgian  plan. 
Features:  sidelights. 

B51  House,  c.1840 

Vernacular-Greek  Revival 
style,  gable  roof,  2  V2  stories. 
Features:  full  entablature. 

B52  House,  c.1820 
I-house. 

Features:  entry  entablature, 
entry  pilasters,  transom. 


B53  House,  c.1835 
Greek  Revival  style,  sidehall 
plan,  2XA  stories. 

Features:  Colonial  Revival 
porch,  sidelights,  kneewall  fan. 

B54  House,  c.1850 
Georgian  plan. 

Features:  porch. 

B55  House,  c.1855 
Classic  Cottage. 

Features:  porch,  Gothic  wall 
dormer. 

B56  House,  c.1840 
Classic  Cottage. 

Features:  enriched  cornice. 

B57  House,  c.1860 
Gable  roof,  2  V2  stories. 
Features:  peaked  lintelboards, 
round  arch  window. 

B58  House,  c.1850 
Gable  roof,  2  V2  stories. 
Features:  Queen  Anne  win¬ 
dow,  bay  window,  shinglework. 
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The  town  of  Proctor  was  created  in  1886  by 
the  Vermont  legislature  for  Redfield 
Proctor  and  the  Vermont  Marble  Com¬ 
pany.  Prior  to  then,  the  land  in  the  town  was  a 
part  of  the  farm  districts  of  Rutland  and  Pitts- 
ford.  Early  settlement  proceeded  along  two 
roads  (now  VT  Route  3  and  West  Proctor  Road) 
on  either  side  of  the  Otter  Creek,  with  a  milling 
village  developing  at  Sutherland  Falls.  A  rich 
bed  of  marble  in  a  low  ridge  on  the  west  side  of 
the  creek  was  recognized  as  a  valuable  resource 
prior  to  the  Civil  War,  and  the  village  soon 
became  a  quarrying  and  stone  milling  center. 
Under  the  guidance  of  Redfield  Proctor,  Sr.,  his 
son  Fletcher,  and  others,  this  marble  industry 
experienced  a  period  of  tremendous  expansion 
from  1880  through  the  1920s.  With  its  industrial 
milling  complex,  workers’  housing,  and  execu¬ 
tives’  homes,  Proctor  offers  a  fascinating  glimpse 
of  the  years  of  corporate  industrial  expansion  in 
Vermont. 

THE  CROWN  POINT  MILITARY  ROAD, 
blazed  in  1759  along  the  west  side  of  the  Otter 
Creek,  provided  early  access  to  the  Proctor  area, 
where  the  Mead  family  began  establishing  farms 
in  1770s.  After  the  Revolution,  settlement 
accelerated  as  residents  established  farms  along 
the  “Valley  Road”  east  of  the  creek  and  a  market 


The  Marble  Bridge  (B36),  a  gift  of  Mrs.  Emily  J.  Proctor  to 
the  town  in  memory  of  her  son  Fletcher  Proctor,  spans  the  Otter 
Creek  and  links  the  east  and  west  sections  of  Proctor  village. 
Designed  by  New  York  architect  Harry  L.  Walker,  the  triple- 
arched  bridge  was  built  in  1915  of  reinforced  concrete  and 
faced  with  marble. 

road,  surveyed  by  the  state  in  1807,  which 
roughly  followed  the  old  Crown  Point  route 
through  Proctor.  The  village  of  Sutherland  Falls, 
named  after  John  Sutherland  who  first  har¬ 
nessed  the  waterpower  there,  provided  milling 
and  other  services  to  the  area,  as  did  Center  Rut¬ 
land  to  the  south. 

As  improved  roads  made  possible  the  mar¬ 
keting  of  wheat  as  a  cash  crop,  farmers  in  the 
area  began  to  replace  the  cabins  built  by  their 
forebears  with  more  substantial  homes.  This 
trend  continued  during  the  second  quarter  of  the 
19th  century,  when  raising  sheep  for  wool 
became  profitable  and  Rutland  Town  had  the 
largest  sheep  population  in  the  county.  On  the 
Valley  Road  about  1825,  Leverett  Chatterton 
built  a  rubblestone,  Federal  style  house  (57) 
across  from  his  father  Isaac’s  farm.  Its  entry  is 
distinguished  by  half-sidelights  and  a  semi¬ 
elliptical  louvered  fan,  which  is  echoed  by  a 
gable  fan  above.  On  the  west  side  of  the  Otter 
Creek,  Joel  Munson  Mead  replaced  his  grand¬ 
father’s  and  father’s  cabins  about  1835  with  a 
spacious,  brick  Georgian  plan  house  (58).  And 
about  1845  another  member  of  the  Mead  family 
had  a  stately,  Greek  Revival  style,  pavilion  with 

Building  numbers  in  parenthesis  correspond  to  the  State  Register 
of  Historic  Places  listing  and  maps  that  follow  the  text. 
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In  the  1820s  Leverett  Chatterton  built  his  2  story,  sidehall 
plan  stone  house  (57)  across  the  road from  his  father  Isaac’s 
farm.  The  entrance,  framed  by  a  semi-elliptical  stone  arch  sur¬ 
round,  is  distinguished  by  sidelights  and  a  louvered fan. 


ells  plan  home  (60)  built  with  a  single  story, 
front  porch  supported  by  fluted  Doric  columns. 

Marble  quarrying  began  near  the  village  of 
Sutherland  Falls  in  1836,  but  economic  condi¬ 
tions  and  competition  from  quarries  in  West 
Rutland  kept  the  industry  at  a  virtual  standstill 
through  the  Civil  War.  A  thriving  business  was 
established  only  after  attorney  Redfield  Proctor 
assumed  receivership  in  1869  of  the  marble¬ 
sawing  firm  of  Dorr  and  Myers,  used  his  own 
assets  to  acquire  that  firm  and  its  neighbor,  the 
Sutherland  Falls  Marble  Company,  and  spent  a 
decade  reinvesting  company  profits  to  develop 
his  operation.  Nominated  and  elected  governor 
of  Vermont  for  1879  and  1880,  Proctor  was 
offered  in  the  spring  of  1880  the  office  of  presi¬ 
dent  by  his  major  competitor,  the  Rutland 
Marble  Company.  In  September  of  that  year  he 
merged  both  companies  into  the  Vermont 
Marble  Company,  which  then  controlled  quar¬ 
ries  and  mills  in  Sutherland  Falls,  West  Rutland, 
and  Center  Rutland.  At  Sutherland  Falls 
Proctor  added  to  the  already  busy  monument 
and  memorial  works  facilities  for  milling 
exterior  building  marble.  The  marble  for  the 
1881  Indiana  State  Capitol,  their  first  major 
exterior  building  contract,  was  produced  in  a 
new  structure  (9c,  c.1880;  remodeled  c.1908) 
built  for  this  purpose  at  the  works. 

Redfield  Proctor  moved  from  the  village  of 
Rutland  to  Sutherland  Falls  in  1871  and  worked 
daily  in  the  quarries,  cutting  sheds,  and 
finishing  shops,  rain  or  shine.  In  the  latter  1870s 
he  personally  promoted  the  immigration  of 
skilled  Italian  marble  workers  and  many 
unskilled  Swedes  to  the  area  to  increase  the 
existing  labor  pool,  then  mostly  Yankees  and 
Irish.  Immigrants  at  first  stayed  in  boarding¬ 
houses  or  the  homes  of  others.  The  Vermont 
Marble  Company  then  provided  financing  and 
materials  for  employees  to  build  their  own 
homes.  The  earliest  of  these  houses  (20,  21,  22, 
23;  c.1885)  may  be  seen  at  the  far  end  of  Gibbs 
Street  and  elsewhere  — simple,  small,  single- 


In  the  mid  1880s  John  G.  Johnson,  a  doctor from  England 
and  New  York,  commissioned  the  Boston  architectural firm  of 
Wentworth  and  Company  to  design  this  elaborate  brick  man¬ 
sion  (63)  and  several  equally  imposing  outbuildings  on  his 
recently  acquired  “Woodside”  estate.  With  its  towers  and 
turrets,  arcades  and  balconies,  and  many  imported  building 
materials,  the  “castle”  combines  elements  of  several  late  19th 
century  styles.  As  he  bred  expensive  cattle  and  horse  stock, 
Johnson  rapidly  went  through  his  wife’s  fortune  and  by  1890 
had  lost  all  his  holdings.  “Johnsons  Folly” was  then  sold.  It 
was  acquired  in  1936  by  Col.  Herbert  Wilson,  who  opened 
the  house  as  a  museum. 

family  structures  distinguished  by  entry  porches 
with  chamfered  columns.  In  1882  Sutherland 
Falls  was  renamed  the  village  of  Proctor,  which 
was  incorporated  in  1884  with  over  1,400  resi¬ 
dents,  who  lived  almost  wholly  in  company- 
owned  housing  (only  35  homes  were  privately 
owned). 

THE  TOWN  OF  PROCTOR  was  formed  in 
1886  by  an  act  of  the  Vermont  legislature.  Rut¬ 
land  Town  was  partitioned  into  Rutland,  West 
Rutland,  and  Proctor  in  part  because  Knights  of 
Labor  candidates  had  just  swept  the  1886  Rut¬ 
land  Town  elections.  This  event  alarmed  many 
politically  powerful  groups  in  the  county  and 
state.  Redfield  Proctor  and  the  marble  interests 
of  West  Rutland  seized  this  moment  to  lobby  for 
the  creation  of  separate  municipalities.  Redfield 
Proctor’s  son,  Fletcher  D.  Proctor,  personally 
circulated  the  pro-partition  petition  door  to  door 
in  the  village.  Residents  overwhelmingly 
endorsed  separation  of  the  Town  of  Proctor  from 
Rutland. 

Business  continued  to  expand  rapidly  as 
Proctor  marble  became  the  material  of  choice 
for  many  monumental  buildings  throughout  the 
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Located  on  the  hanks  of  the  Otter  Creek  in  the  heart  of  Proctor 
are  the  early  20lh  century  shops  and  mills  (9)  built  by  the  Ver¬ 
mont  Marble  Compaty.  Electricity  for  the  mills  and  the  entire 
village  was  supplied  by  a  power  plant  built  at  the  falls  about 
1905.  It  harnessed  waterpower  first  tapped  at  the  end  of  the 
18th  century  by  John  Sutherland,  village founder. 

United  States.  Redfield  Proctor  was  named 
Secretary  of  War  by  President  Harrison  in  1889, 
and  in  1891  became  United  States  senator  for 
Vermont.  As  chairman  of  the  Senate  committee 
awarding  federal  construction  contracts,  he 
helped  ensure  that  many  government  buildings 
were  built  with  Vermont  marble.  Fletcher 
Proctor  assumed  day  to  day  leadership  of  the 
company  as  it  began  to  acquire  its  largest  com¬ 
petitors  in  West  Rutland  and  Center  Rutland. 
Between  1889  and  1891  the  company  purchased 
a  number  of  the  quarries  and  all  of  the  mills  in 
that  area  not  already  under  its  control.  The 
company-owned  railroad,  the  Clarendon  and 
Pittsford,  begun  in  1886,  was  completed  in  1891, 
linking  Vermont  Marble  properties  in  Pittsford, 
Proctor,  West  Rutland,  Rutland  Town,  and  the 
City  of  Rutland.  Fletcher  managed  the  integra¬ 
tion  and  coordination  of  the  business  with  great 
success. 

As  the  center  of  this  expanding  marble 
empire,  Proctor  village  grew  rapidly.  Redfield 
Proctor  lived  close  to  the  marble  works  near  the 
bridge  over  the  Otter  Creek,  and  Fletcher  lived 
across  the  Creek  on  a  hill  south  of  the  Italianate 
style  house  (B41,  c.1870)  of  Joseph  L.  Patch,  a 
local  builder.  George  Davis,  chief  engineer  for 
the  company,  resided  in  a  home  (B71,  c.1895)  not 
far  from  Fletcher. 

Vermont  Marble  Company  had  housing  built 
for  workers  north  and  west  of  the  marble  works, 
where  Green  Square,  Terrace  Hill,  and  Meadow 
Street  (all  in  District  A)  were  laid  out.  Typical  of 
this  housing  is  a  long  row  of  two-family  homes 
(A2  through  All;  c.1890)  that  stand  on  the  north 
side  of  Meadow  Street.  These  clapboarded  and 
slate-roofed  duplexes  are  differentiated  by  their 


Facing  the  west  side  of  the  Proctor  village  green  are  several 
marble  buildings  constructed  or  once  owned  by  the  Vermont 
Marble  Company.  They  include  the  1908  Sutherland  Club 
(B32),  originally  an  employee  recreation  hall;  the  Proctor 
Town  Hall  (B33),  built  in  1836  as  a  school  by  William 
Humphrey;  the  company  office  building  (B21,  1924)  on  the 
hill,  designed  by  Boston  architect  R.  Clipson  Sturgis ,  and  the 
company  machine  shop  (B18),  built  in  sections  between  1885 
and  1910. 

varying  entry  porches  and  paint.  Swedish  fami¬ 
lies  lived  here,  and  named  the  street  Hus-raa, 
meaning  “houses  in  a  row.” 

The  first  church  buildings  in  Proctor  were 
built  in  1880;  St.  Dominic’s  Catholic  Church  was 
constructed  near  Powers  Hill  in  the  northwest 
portion  of  the  village,  and  a  mixed- 
denomination  Protestant  Union  Chapel  was 
built  on  a  hill  south  of  Redfield  Proctor’s  house. 
When  the  Union  Chapel  burned  in  1889,  it  was 
replaced  by  the  rough-faced  marble, 
Romanesque  style  Union  Church  (B73,  1890), 
designed  by  Fred  R.  Patch,  Vermont  Marble 
mill  superintendent  and  the  son  of  J.  L.  Patch. 
Evidently  talented  as  an  architect,  Patch  also 
designed  his  own  home  (37,  c.1890)  with  Queen 
Anne  and  Stick  Style  elements.  In  1922  Patch’s 
house  became  the  Catholic  rectory  for  the  new 
St.  Dominic’s  Church  (36),  built  of  marble  in  the 
Neo-Gothic.  Revival  style  in  1925. 

In  the  late  1890s  the  company  began  the  pro¬ 
cessing  of  marble  for  interiors,  using  marble 
block  parings  too  thin  for  external  use.  The  com¬ 
pany  also  became  concerned  with  providing 
social  services  for  its  employees  in  step  with  the 
“Progressive”  times.  Although  denying,  as  most 
employers  did,  liability  for  on-the-job  accidents, 
the  company  in  1895  did  hire  the  first  industrial 
nurses  in  the  United  States,  one  for  Proctor  and 
one  for  West  Rutland,  to  treat  employees  and 
their  families.  A  company-operated  hospital 
opened  on  South  Street  in  1896,  and  in  1904  the 
new  Proctor  Hospital,  providing  practically  free 
care  to  all  company  employees,  was  constructed 
near  Fletcher  Proctor’s  home  on  “Hospital  Hill” 
(and  demolished  in  1973). 

A  SHORT,  UNSUCCESSFUL  STRIKE  by  a 
minority  of  Vermont  Marble  workers  in  1904 
indicated  some  dissatisfaction  with  the  company 
and  its  labor  policies.  Among  the  lowest  paid 
quarry  workers  in  the  country,  employed  by 
what  since  1891  was  the  largest  marble  company 
in  the  world,  Proctor  employees  were  said  by 
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In  1890  the  Swedish  residents  in  Proctor joined  to  build  a 
Lutheran  church.  It  burned  down  in  1912,  and  was  replaced 
in  1914  by  this  white  clapboard  church  ( B100),  with  pointed 
arch  windows ,  designed  by  Ludwig  Simonson. 

some  of  the  disaffected  to  live  in  the  “Marble 
Hell  of  America.”  The  company  moved  quickly 
to  make  some  improvements.  Immediately  after 
the  short  strike,  the  company  store  was  reor¬ 
ganized  on  a  cooperative,  profit  sharing  basis, 
with  the  company  covering  any  losses.  When  the 
original  store  burned  in  1913,  it  was  replaced  by 
the  more  substantial  brick  Cooperative  Store 
building  (B29).  In  1908  the  company  con¬ 
structed  a  \bung  Men’s  Christian  Association 
clubhouse  (B32)  for  employee  recreation.  When 
it  became  evident  that  the  Protestant  connec¬ 
tions  of  the  YMCA  discouraged  the  participa¬ 
tion  of  Catholic  families  in  programs,  the  club 
was  reorganized  as  the  nondenominational 
Sutherland  Club. 

The  company  continued  its  practice  of 
providing  the  material  and  financing  for  con¬ 
struction  of  employees’  homes.  The  types  of 
housing  built  for  workers  in  this  period  are  well 
illustrated  by  the  structures  along  Williams 
Street  (District  C,  c.1905).  Members  of  the  new 
generation  of  Polish,  Greek,  and  Slavic 
immigrants  to  Proctor  lived  here  in  gable  front, 
clapboarded  homes  embellished  with  modest, 
full-front  Queen  Anne  porches. 

In  1908  Sen.  Redfield  Proctor  died  while  in 
Washington,  D.  C.,  and  some  3,000  Vermont 
Marble  employees  and  7,000  others,  standing 
through  a  March  snowstorm,  lined  the  road 
from  the  Union  Church  to  the  marble  Proctor 
mausoleum  (38)  to  honor  him  on  his  final 
journey.  Fletcher  Proctor,  governor  of  Vermont 
from  1906  to  1908,  continued  energetically  to 
manage  the  company.  He  oversaw  the 
electrification  of  company  facilities  in  1904-05, 
the  construction  or  remodeling  of  a  number  of 
buildings  at  the  Proctor  works  (9),  and  the 
acquisition  of  marble  properties  in  Brandon  and 


This  marble  mausoleum  (38,  c.1908)  was  built  as  a 
memorial for  Redfield  Proctor,  who  as  a  prominent 
businessman  charted  the  course  of  Proctor  and  as  Republican 
governor  and  U.  S.  senator  the  course  of  the  entire  state from  the 
last  quarter  of  the  19th  century  until  he  died  in  1908 

Middlebury  in  1909  and  a  key  competitors 
quarries  and  milling  complex  in  Pittsford  in 
1911.  Expected  to  follow  in  his  father’s  footsteps 
to  national  office,  Fletcher  died  suddenly  in  1911. 
Mrs.  EmilyJ.  Proctor,  Redfield  Proctor,  Sr.’s, 
wife,  perpetuated  his  memory  with  the  beautiful 
Marble  Bridge  (B36,  1915)  over  the  Otter  Creek. 
Emily  had  also  given  another  gift,  the  Colonial 
Revival  style  Proctor  Free  Library  (B37,  1913), 
to  the  residents  of  Proctor  in  memory  of  her 
oldest  child,  Arabella  Proctor  Holden. 

Long-time  Proctor  confidant  and  manager 
Frank  C.  Partridge  succeeded  to  the  helm  of  the 
company,  with  Redfield  Proctor,  Jr.,  as  his  lieu¬ 
tenant,  and  charted  a  course  of  consolidating, 
conserving,  and  better  managing  the  gains 
made  in  previous  years.  Hospital  Hill  evolved  as 
the  home  of  this  new  generation  of  management, 
who  had  suburban  houses  in  the  Colonial 
Revival  style  built  along  Ormsbee  Avenue  and 
Maple,  Oak,  and  Warner  streets.  The  neighbor¬ 
hood  also  became  known  as  “Yankee  Hill”  in  ref¬ 
erence  to  the  ethnicity  of  its  managerial  resi¬ 
dents.  Redfield  Proctor,  Jr.’s,  home(B68,  1915) 
represents  the  prevalent  architectural  style  at 
perhaps  its  most  impressive.  With  monumental 
pilasters  and  marble  sills  and  keystones,  this 
brick  home  set  on  a  large  manicured  lawn  well 
befitted  the  heir  apparent  of  the  largest  marble 
fortune  in  the  world.  Frank  C.  Partridge  also 
had  a  spacious  Colonial  Revival  style  house 
(B57,  1910)  on  Ormsbee  Avenue,  built  with  an 
entry  portico  and  attached  pergola.  The  home 
(B61,  c.1910)  of  Harry  Eggleston,  a  company 
manager  who  married  Fletcher  Proctor’s 
daughter  Emily,  is  an  elaborate  interpretation  in 
wood  of  the  style  with  corner  quoins,  an  entry 
portico,  and  a  swan’s  neck  pedimented  dormer. 
Not  far  from  the  Egglestons’  home,  a  simpler 
Colonial  Revival  style  house  (B58,  c.1910)  has  a 
pedimented  gable  and  a  dormer  with  a  Palladian 
motif  window. 
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Among  the  numerous  houses  built  in  Proctor  in  the  years  before 
the  Depression  are  several  bungalows,  a  house  type  then 
popular  throughout  the  United  States.  This  one  (45,  c.1920) 
has  a  rusticated  marble  block  foundation,  deep  eaves  supported 
by  large  brackets,  and  a  long  roof  that  sweeps  down  to  form  a 
spacious  front  porch.  A  matching  garage  stands  to  the  rear. 

BETWEEN  1910  AND  1930  the  area  along 
South  Street,  the  major  automobile  route  to  the 
City  of  Rutland  (now  VT  Route  3),  developed  as 
a  residential  neighborhood.  New  homes  for 
company  employees  were  built  with  elements  of 
the  popular  Colonial  Revival  and  Bungalow 
styles.  Colonial  Revival  style  colonnade  porches 
appeared  on  gable  and  gambrel-roofed  houses 
(46,  47,  49,  50,  52)  as  well  as  on  Foursquare 
houses  (43,  48,  54;  c.1920).  A  number  of  bun¬ 
galow  homes  (35,  45,  53)  were  also  built  with 
requisite  matching  garages.  At  least  one  owner 
of  a  Foursquare  home  (43)  set  up  a  portable 
garage  (related  structure  to  43)  on  a  cut  marble 
floor.  To  supply  the  needs  of  the  automobile 
public,  a  service  station  and  garage  (56,  c.1930) 
opened  on  the  southern  fringe  of  this 
neighborhood. 

Vermont  Marble  Company  continued  to 
expand  its  business  during  this  period,  adding  to 
its  growing  managerial  staff  the  personnel 
needed  to  aggressively  market  its  products  and 
publish  its  own  trade  journal,  The  Memory  Stone. 
In  1924  a  new,  grandiose,  Neo-Classical  Revival 
style  company  office  building  (B21)  was  erected 
across  from  the  marble  works  according  to  a 
design  by  architect  R.  Clipson  Sturgis.  The 
company  also  contributed  to  the  building  of  a 
volunteer  fire  station  (B19,  c.1925)  and  recon¬ 
structed  its  main  marble  mill  (9b,  1927). 

Commissions  for  monumental  building 
exteriors,  such  as  the  Washington  State  Capitol 
building  and  the  U.  S.  Supreme  Court  building, 
carried  the  company  through  the  early  years  of 
the  Great  Depression  of  the  1930s.  Then  as 
demand  for  building  marble  declined  sharply, 
the  company  proposed  to  reduce  employee  wages 
and  hours  in  place  of  widespread  layoffs.  This 
led  to  a  violent  strike  in  1935-36  that  gained 
national  attention,  in  part  because  of  the  winter¬ 


Local  building  materials  are  given  a  prominent  showcase  in  the 
design  of  St.  Dominic’s  Roman  Catholic  Church  (36),  built  in 
1925  in  the  Neo-Gothic  Revival  style.  The  walls,  with  their 
projecting  buttresses,  are  faced  with  smooth  blocks  of  gleaming 
marble,  and  the  sweeping  roof  is  covered  with  row  upon  row  of 
long-wearing  slates. 

time  eviction  of  families  from  company  housing, 
but  ended  without  company  concessions. 

During  World  War  II,  Vermont  Marble  con¬ 
verted  much  of  its  marble-working  machinery  to 
metal-working  to  produce  necessary  war 
materials.  In  1951  the  company  received  one  of 
its  largest  commissions.  Workers  of  Irish,  French 
Canadian,  Italian,  Swedish,  Polish,  Hungarian, 
Czech,  Greek,  and  other  ancestry  labored  side 
by  side  to  produce  the  building  stone  and 
interior  finish  for  the  United  Nations  headquar¬ 
ters  in  New  York  City. 

Proctor  today  retains  much  of  the  flavor  of  a 
company  town  The  Vermont  Marble  Company 
grouping  (9)  of  early  20th  century  mill  buildings 
remains  largely  intact  and  has  great  historical 
value  as  the  heart  of  what  was  the  largest  marble 
company  in  the  world.  The  Proctor  Village 
Historic  District,  listed  in  the  State  Register  of 
Historic  Places,  embraces  the  Colonial  Revival 
style  Hospital  Hill  neighborhood,  a  variety  of 
workers’  housing,  and  a  collection  of  offices, 
public  buildings,  and  public  works  centered 
around  a  spacious  park  laid  out  in  the  1890s. 

The  Northwest  Village  Historic  District,  also 
listed  in  the  State  Register,  includes  Green 
Square,  Terrace  Hill,  and  Meadow  Street  and  is 
a  significant  example  of  company  financed 
homes  built  for  a  growing  immigrant  work  force. 
All  these  areas  remain  relatively  unaltered  on  a 
rocky  landscape  transformed  by  the  quarries  and 
improvements  of  the  Vermont  Marble  Company. 
They  serve  as  a  reminder  of  the  rapid  industrial 
expansion  of  the  United  States  between  1870  and 
1930,  and  of  life  in  a  town  where  housing,  utili¬ 
ties,  and  services  were  provided  by  one  company 
to  attract  and  maintain  a  stable  labor  force. 

With  this  wealth  of  historic  resources,  Proctor 
remains  an  invaluable  asset  for  learning  about 
the  golden  age  of  Vermont  industry. 
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TOWN  OF  PROCTOR  MAP 

Sites  Listed  in  the  State  Register  of  Historic  Places 
(Numbers  correspond  to  Register  listings  that  follow. 

For  A,  B,  and  C,  see  historic  district  maps.) 


SOURCE  VT  AGENCY  OF  TRANSPORTATION  GENERAL  HIGHWAY  MAP,  1979. 
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PROCTOR  VILLAGE  AREA  MAP 

(Numbers  correspond  to  Register  listings  that  follow. 
For  A  B  ,  and  C,  see  historic  district  maps.) 
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SOURCE:  U  S.  GEOLOGICAL  SURVEY  QUADRANGLES 
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TOWN  OF  PROCTOR 
Sites  listed  in 
the  State  Register 
of  Historic  Places 
(For  locations  see  town, 
village  area,  and 
historic  district  maps.) 

1  House,  1897 
Gable  roof,  1  !<4  stories. 
Features:  sidelights,  entry 
pilasters,  entry  entablature. 

2  House,  c.1840 
Classic  Cottage. 

Features:  knecwall  window. 

3  House,  c.  1910 
Gable  roof,  1 Z?  stories. 
Features:  Queen  Annt*  porch, 
marble 

4  House,  c.  1915 
Gable  roof,  2  stories. 

Features:  bay  window.  Bun¬ 
galow  porch. 

5  House,  c.1920 
Foursquare. 

Features:  distinctive  dormer. 
Related  garage. 

Features:  historic  garage 
doors. 

6  House,  C.1900 
Gable  roof,  1 14  stories. 
Features:  Italianatc  porch 

7  House,  c.1900 
Gable  roof.  1!4  stories. 
Features:  Queen  Anne  porch 

8  House,  c.1900 
Gable  roof.  1  !4  stories. 
Features:  Italianatc  porch 

9  Vermont  Marble  Company 
a  Industrial  Building,  i  1905 
Brii  k.  gable  roof.  2  stories. 
Features:  roof  monitor,  parapet, 
hank  of  windows, 

b  Industrial  Building,  1927 


Brick,  gable  roof,  2  stories. 
Features:  rouf  monitor,  bank  of 
windows 
.  Mill,  c.1880 
Gable  roor,  2  stories. 

Features:  roof  monitor, 
d  Mill,  1 1908 
Gable  roof.  I  !4  stone* 
Features:  roof  monitor, 
c.  Industrial  Building,  r  19(lr> 
Gable  root,  2  stories. 

I  Railroad  Station,  1.1975 
Board  and  batten,  gable  roof 
1  story. 

Features:  stickwork.  hood 
moldings. 

g  Dam,  r. 1880/c.  1905 
Features,  marble. 


10  Duplex,  c.1885 
Gable  roof,  1 J4  stories. 
Features:  Queen  Anne  porch. 

11  Duplex,  c.1885 
Gable  roof,  2  stories. 

Features:  Queen  Anne  porch. 

12  Multi-family  Dwelling, 
c.1900 

Gable  roof,  1 14  stories. 
Features:  Italianatc  porch. 

13  House,  c.1900 
Gable  roof,  114  stories. 
Features:  Queen  Anne  porch. 

14  House,  1900 
Vernacular-Queen  Anne  style, 
gable  roof,  214  stories. 
Features:  Queen  Anne  porch, 
shinglework. 

15  House,  c.1865 

Greek  Revival  style.  Classic 
Cottage. 

Features:  porch,  entry  entabla¬ 
ture,  sidelights,  entry  pilasters. 

16  House,  c.1900 
Gable  roof,  2  !4  stories. 
Features:  Queen  Anne  porch. 
Queen  Anne  window,  shingle¬ 
work.  marble. 

1 7  House,  c.1885 
Vcrnacular-Quccn  Anne  style, 
wood  shingle,  gable  roof, 

214  stories. 

Features:  peaked  linlelboards, 
Queen  Anne  porch. 

18  House,  c  1920 
Bungalow  style,  wood  shingle, 
jerkinhead  roof,  114  stories. 
Features:  rafter  tails,  porch, 
stickwork. 

Related  garage. 

19  House,  t  1900 
Gable  roof,  2 14  stories. 
Features:  shinglework,  Colo¬ 
nial  Revival  porch. 

20  House,  C-1B85 
Gable  roof,  1!4  stories. 
Features:  Italianatc*  porch. 


21  House,  c.1885 


Gable  roof,  1  !4  stories. 
Features:  Italianatc  porch 


22  House,  c.1885 

Gable  roof,  1 14  stories. 
Features:  Italianatc  porch, 
kneewall  window. 

23  House,  c.1885 
Gable  rool,  JJ4  stories. 
Features:  Italianatc  porch. 


24  House,  c.1900 
Gable  roof,  114  stories. 
Features:  bay  window,  Queen 
Anne  porch 

Related  garage. 

25  House,  c.1915 
Vernacular-Colonial  Revival 
style,  gambrel  roof, 

114  stories. 

Features:  bay  window. 

26  House,  c.1900 
Gable  roof,  1J4  stories. 
Features:  Colonial  Revival 
porch,  distinctive  dormer,  bay 
window. 

27  Duplex,  c.1895 
Gable  roof,  1 J4  stories. 
Features:  Queen  Anne  porch. 

28  Duplex,  c.1890 
Gable  roof,  IJ4  stories. 
Features:  Italianate  port  h. 

29  Duplex,  c.1890 
Gable  roof,  1*4  stories. 
Features:  Queen  Anne  purch. 

30  Duplex,  r.1890 
Gable  roof,  1 14  stories. 
Features:  Italianatc  porch. 

31  Duplex,  c.1900 
Gable  roof,  2  stories 
Features:  Queen  Anne  porch. 

32  Duplex,  c.1900 
Gable  roof,  2  stories. 

Features:  Queen  Anne  porch 

33  Duplex,  c.1890 

Gable  roof,  2  stories. 

Features:  Italianatc  porch 

34  Church,  t.1930 
Gable  roof,  1  story. 

Features:  Colonial  Revival 
porch. 

35  House,  c.1900 

Vernat  ular-Craltsman  style, 
wood  shingle,  gable  rool, 

1!4  stories. 

Features:  rafter  tails,  recessed 
porch,  stickwork. 

Related  garage. 

Features:  historic  garage 
doors. 


36  Church,  1925 


Neo-Classical  Revival  style, 
stone,  gable  roof,  1  *4  stories. 
Features:  label  lintels,  door 
hood,  stone  carving,  belt- 
course,  distinctive  dormer,  side 
tower,  rooffinials,  pointed  arch 
window,  marble. 


37  House,  c.1890 
Architect/builder:  F.  R.  Patch. 
Vernacular-Queen  Anne  style, 
wood  shingle,  gable  roof, 

2Yi  stories. 

Features:  gable  screen,  marble, 
shinglework,  bay  window,  bal¬ 
cony.  bcltcourse. 

38  Mausoleum,  c  1908 
Neo-Classical  Revival  style, 
stone. 

Features:  monumental  portico, 
full  entablature,  fretwork,  roof 
finials,  name  inscription,  entry 
entablature,  marble. 

39  House,  c.1885 
Vernacular-Queen  Anne  style, 
hip  roof,  2  stories. 

Features:  Queen  Anne  porch, 
balcony,  Queen  Anne  window. 
Related  garage. 

40  House,  c.1890 
Gable  roof,  2  stories. 

Features:  Italianate  porch 

41  House,  c.1910 
Foursquare. 

Features:  Queen  Anne  porch. 

42  House,  c.1885 
Vernacular-Queen  Anne  style, 
gable  roof  214  stories. 
Features:  gable  screen,  Queen 
Anne  porch,  round  arch  win¬ 
dow,  hood  moldings. 

43  House,  e.1920 
Foursquare. 

Features:  Colonial  Revival 
porch,  bay  window. 

Related  garage. 

44  House,  c.1895 
Gable  roof,  2i4  stories. 
Features:  Queen  Anne  porch 

45  House,  c.1920 

Bungalow  style,  wood  shingle, 
gable  roof,  1 J4  Stories. 

Features:  Bungalow  porch, 
stickwork,  rafter  tails,  distinc¬ 
tive  chimney,  cobblestone,  bay 
window,  door  hood,  distinctive 
dormer. 

Related  garage. 

Features:  historic  garage 
doors. 

46  Duplex,  c.1915 
Vernacular-Colonial  Revival 
style,  gambrel  roof.  3  stories. 
Features:  Colonial  Revival 
porch,  bay  window. 

Related  garage. 

Features:  historic  garage 
doors, 

47  House,  c.1910 
Vernacular-Colonial  Revival 
style,  gable  rool,  2!4  stories. 
Features:  Colonial  Revival 
porch 

48  House,  c.1920 
Foursquare 

Features:  Colonial  Revival 
porch 
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49  House,  c.1930 

Wood  shingle,  gambrel  roof, 
2  stories. 

Features:  Colonial  Revival 
porch. 

Related  garage. 

50  House,  cJ915 
Gable  roof,  2'/$  stories. 
Features:  Colonial  Revival 
porch. 


61  House,  c.1870 


51  House,  c.1910 
Gable  roof,  2  Vi  stories. 
Features:  Queen  Anne  porch. 

52  Duplex,  c.1910 
Gable  roof.  1  V&  stories. 
Features:  Colonial  Revival 
porch. 

53  House,  c.1930 
Gable  roof,  1  Vi  stories. 
Features:  Bungalow  porch,  dis¬ 
tinctive  c  himney,  rafter  tails. 
Related  garage. 

54  House,  c.1920 
Foursquare 

Features:  Colonial  Revival 
porch. 

Related  garage 

55  House,  r .1885 
Veruacular-Queen  Anne  style, 
gable  roof,  2  stories. 

Features:  Queen  Anne  porch. 

56  Gas  Station,  c.1930 
Gable  roof,  1V&  stories. 
Features:  parapet. 

57  House,  c.  1825 


Italianate  style,  sidehall  plan, 

2  Vi  stories. 

Features:  porch,  bay  window, 
round  window,  cornice 
brackets. 

62  House,  c.1865 
Classic  Cottage. 

Features:  knrewall  window, 
sidelights. 

63  Johnson  Castle 

a.  House,  c.1883 

Architcci/buildcr.  Wentworth  and 
Company 

Queen  Anne- Romanesque  style, 
brick,  gable  roof,  2l/j  stories. 
Features:  oriel  window,  tower,  bay 
window,  marble,  porch,  round 
window,  arcading.  parapet,  stained 
lass,  distinctive  chimney. 

Barn,  c.1887 

Architcct/buildcr:  Wentworth  and 

Company 

Brick. 

Features  cupola. 

c.  Carriage  Barn,  t:  1887 
ArChitect/buildcr:  Wentworth  and 
Company 

Brick. 

Features:  put apet,  cupola 

d.  House,  t  I8t’>5 

Wood  shingle,  jerk  inhead  roof. 

2V4  stories. 


Vrrnaculai -Federal  style,  side 
ball  plan,  stone,  2  stories. 
Features:  stone  lintels,  field- 
stone,  gable  fanlight,  reveals, 
entry  fan,  sidelights,  marble. 


58  House,  1835 

Greek  Revival  style,  Georgian 

plan,  brick. 

Features:  sidelights,  transom, 
reveals,  marble,  stone  lintels, 
Queen  Anne  porch,  bay  win¬ 
dow,  distinctive  chimney. 
Related  carriage  barn,  barn. 


59  House,  c.1825 

Vernacular- Federal  style. 
Georgian  plan. 

Features:  sidelights,  entry1 
pilasters,  entry  entablature. 

60  House,  c.1845 

Greek  Revival  style,  pavilion 
with  ells. 

Features:  porch,  sidelights, 
transom,  knecwall  window. 
Related  barn. 
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NORTHWEST  VILLAGE 
HISTORIC  DISTRICT 


NORTHWEST 

VILLAGE 

HISTORIC  DISTRICT 


Encompassing  Powers  and  Terrace  hills,  the  residential  north-  House  c  !88  j 

western  section  of  Proctor  village  contains  many  houses  built  in  Gable  roof  l 'A  stories. 

the  1880s  and  1890s  for  employees  of  the  Vermont  Marble  Features:  transom,  Italianate 

Company.  These  one  and  two  family  dwellings,  although  porch. 

simple  in  design,  are  dressed  up  by  a  variety  of  attractive  ^  c  ]fj8r) 

porches.  Gable  roof,  1  K  stories. 

Features:  kneewall  window, 
Queen  Anne  porch,  marble. 


I 


(A  26,  c.1895) 


(A8,  c.1885) 


A3  Duplex,  c.1885 
Gable  roof,  1  Vi  stories. 
Features:  Italianate  porch, 
kneewall  window,  marble. 

A4  Duplex,  c.1885 
Gable  roof,  l  J4  stories. 
Features:  Queen  Anne  porch, 
marble. 

A5  Duplex,  c.1885 
Gable  roof,  1  Yi  stories. 
Features:  marble,  Italianate 
porch,  kneewall  window. 

A6  Duplex,  c.1885 
Gable  roof,  1  Vi  stories. 
Features:  kneewall  window. 
Queen  Anne  porch,  marble, 
distinctive  chimney. 

A 7  Duplex,  c.1885 
Gable  roof,  1  Vi  stories. 
Features:  marble,  kneewall 
window. 

A8  Duplex,  c.1885 
Gable  roof,  1 V2  stories. 
Features:  kneewall  window, 
Queen  Anne  porch,  marble, 
sunburst. 

A9  Duplex,  c.1885 
Gable  roof,  1  Yi  stories. 
Features:  kneewall  window, 
marble. 

A10  Duplex,  c.1885 
Gable  roof,  1  Yi  stories. 
Features:  marble,  kneewall 
window. 

Al  1  Duplex,  c.1885 
Gable  roof,  1  Yi  stories. 
Features:  kneewall  window, 
marble, 

A12  House,  c.1885 
Gable  roof,  1 V2  stories. 

A13  Dupl  ex,  c.1890 
Gable  roof,  1  Yi  stories. 
Features:  marble.  Quern  Anne 
porch,  kneewall  window,  dis¬ 
tinctive  chimney. 

A14  Dupl  cx,  c.1895 
Gable  roof,  1  Zi  stories. 

A15  Duplex,  c.1890 
Gable  roof,  IK  stories. 

A16  House,  c.1890 
Gable  roof,  2  K  stories. 
Features:  marble. 

A17  Dupl  ex,  c.  1890 
Gable  roof,  1  Vi  stories. 
Features:  kneewall  window. 
Queen  Anne  porch,  marble. 


A18  Duplex,  c.1895 
Non-contributing  due  to  alter¬ 
ations. 

A19  Duplex,  c.1895 
Gable  roof.  1  Yi  stories. 

A20  Duplex,  c.1895 

Gable  roof,  1  Yi  stories. 
Features:  kneewall  window, 
marble. 

A21  Duplex,  c.1895 
Gable  roof,  1  Yi  stories. 
Features,  kneewall  window', 
marble. 

A22  Duplex,  c.1895 
Gable  roof,  V/i  stories. 
Features:  kneewall  window, 
marble. 

A23  House,  c.1895 

Gable  roof,  1 J4  stories. 
Features:  Queen  Anne  porch, 
marble. 

A24  Duplex,  c.1895 
Gable  roof,  254  stories. 
Features:  Queen  Anne  porch. 

A25  House,  c.1895 
Gable  roof,  1  Yi  stories. 
Features:  Queen  Anne  porch. 

A26  House,  c.1895 
Gable  roof,  2  54  stories. 
Features.  Italianate  porch. 

A27  Duplex,  c.1885 
Gable  roof,  2  Yi  stories. 
Features:  Italianate  porch, 
kneewall  window'. 

A28  Duplex,  c.1890 
Gable  roof,  1  Yi  stories. 
Features:  Queen  Anne  porch. 

A29  House,  c.1885 
Gable  roof,  1  Yi  stories. 
Features:  Queen  Anne  porch. 

A30  House,  c.1885 
Gable  roof,  1  14  stories. 

A31  Duplex,  c.1885 
Gable  roof,  1  Yi  stories. 

A3 2  Duplex,  c.1885 
Gable  roof,  2  Vi  stories. 
Features:  entry  entablature, 
transom. 

A33  Duplex,  c.1885 
Gable  roof,  214  stories. 
Features:  entry  entablature, 
transom. 

A3 4  Bridge,  c.1936 
Concrete. 

A35  Duplex,  c, 1885 
Gable  roof,  1 14  stories. 
Feature}.:  kneewall  window. 

A36  House,  c.1885 
Gable  roof,  1 Yi  stories. 
Features:  Italianate  porch, 
marble. 


A37  House, (.1885 
Cable  roof,  2  K  stones, 
Features:  bay  window,  marble. 
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A3  8  Duplex,  c.  1885 
Gable  roof,  1  K  stories 
Features:  knee  wall  window. 

A39  Duplex,  t. JH8f> 

Gablr  roof,  1  K  stories 
Features:  knccwall  window. 

A40  Duplex,  c.1885 
Gable  roof,  1 K  stories. 
Features:  Queen  Anne  porch, 
kneewall  window,  marble 

A41  House,  c  1890 
Gable  roof,  IK  stories. 

A42  Duplex,  c.1885 
Gable  rool,  1 K  stories. 

A43  House,  r.1885 
Gable  roof,  214  stories. 

A44  House,  c.1890 
Gable  roof,  1 K  stories 
Features:  Queen  Anne  porch 

A45  House,  r.  1890 
Gable  roof,  1 K  stories. 
Features'  Queen  Anne  porch 

A46  House,  c.1880 
Georgian  plan 
Features:  entry  entablature 

A47  House,  r.1890 
Gable  roof,  IK  stories 
Features:  Queen  Anne  porch 

A48  Duplex,  c.1885 

Gable  roof,  1  K  stories. 

A49  House,  c.1885 
Cubic  roof  IK  stories. 

A50  House,  1.1945 
Non-contributing  due  to  ag» 

A51  House,  i  1880 
Classic  Cottage 

A52  Duplex,  r  1885 
Gable  roof,  IK  stories 
Features;  Italianatc  porch, 
knccwall  window,  marble. 

A53  House,  c  l885 
Gable  rool,  2K  stones 
Features:  Queen  Anne  porch 

A54  House,  c.1885 
Gable  coof,  2  stories. 

Features:  bay  window 

A55  House,  c.1885 
Gable  roof  ,  I K  stories. 

A56  House,  c.1880 
Gablr  roof,  I K  stones. 

A 57  House,  c.1885 
Gable  .roof  IK  stories. 
Features:  transom,  distinctive 
door. 

A58  House,  c.1885 
Gable  roof,  2K  stories. 
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PROCTOR  VILLAGE 
HISTORIC  DISTRICT 

Straddling  the  Otter  Creek  and  the  Vermont  Railway  line,  the 
village  of  Proctor  contains  a  wealth  of  residential ,  religious , 
and  civic  buildings.  Most  were  built  between  1880  and  1930 
when  the  Vermont  Marble  Company  flourished.  Marble  is  evi¬ 
dent  everywhere,  from  house foundations,  sidewalks,  and  curbs 
to  the  bridge  that  unites  both  sections  of  the  village  and  the 
walls  of  buildings  facing  the  green. 


Union  Church  and  Parish  House  (B73,  1890;  B74,  c.1910) 


(B8,  1918) 


Ormsbee  Avenue  (B58,  c.1910;  B59,  c.1915;  B60,  c.1920) 
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TAVIOR  HILL 


HISTORIC  BUILDING 


NON-CONTRIBUTING  BUILDING 


SOURCE:  VT.  MAPPING  PROGRAM  ORTHOPHOTOS,  1975. 
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B1  Store,  c.1910 
Gable  roof,  2  14  stories. 

Features:  original  storefront. 

B2  Duplex,  c.1890 
Gable  roof,  2  14  stories. 

Features:  porch. 

B3  Duplex,  c.1880 
Gable  roof,  214  stories. 

Features:  Italianate  porch. 

B4  House,  c.1900 
Gable  roof,  114  stories. 

Features:  Queen  Anne  porch. 

B5  House,  c.1900 
Gable  roof,  1 14  stories. 

B6  House,  c.1900 
Gable  roof,  1 14  stories. 

B6a  Garage,  c.1945 
Non-contributing  due  to  age. 

B  7  House,  c.1900 
Gable  roof,  2  stories. 

Features:  Italianate  porch,  bay 
window,  marble. 

B8  School,  1918 
Colonial  Revival  style,  brick 
veneer,  gable  roof,  114  stories. 
Features:  flat  arches,  round 
window,  monumental  portico, 
door  hood,  marble,  transom, 
clock,  cupola,  keystones. 

B9  House,  c.1920 
Vernacular-Colonial  Revival 
style,  gable  roof,  2 14  stories. 
Features:  sidelights,  gable  fan¬ 
light,  distinctive  chimney, 
entry  fanlight,  Colonial  Reviv¬ 
al  porch. 

BIO  House,  c.1905 
Gable  roof,  2 14  stories. 

Features:  Colonial  Revival 
porch. 

Bll  House,  c.1900 
Gable  roof,  2 14  stories. 

Features:  bay  window, 

Italianate  porch. 

B12  House,  c.1880 
Sidehall  plan,  1J4  stories. 
Features:  transom,  door  hood. 

B13  House,  c.1880 
Sidehall  plan,  1 54  stories. 
Features:  transom,  Queen 
Anne  porch. 

B14  House,  c.1880 
Gable  roof,  2  stories. 

Features:  Queen  Anne  porch. 

B15  House,  c.1880 
Gable  roof,  2  stories. 

B16  House,  c.1960 
Non-contributing  due  to  age. 

B17  House,  c.1880 
Gable  roof,  2  stories. 

Features:  Italianate  porch. 


B18  Factory,  c.1885/1910 
Gable  roof,  2  stories. 
Features:  marble,  roof 
monitor. 

B19  Fire  Station,  c.1925 
Stone,  gable  roof,  2  stories. 
Features:  cupola,  rafter  tails, 
stone  lintels,  marble. 

B20  House,  c.1910 
Jerkinhead  roof,  2  stories. 
Features:  bay  window. 


B21  Office,  1924 


Architect/builder:  R.  Clipson 
Sturgis. 

Neo-Classical  Revival  style, 
stone,  gable  roof,  3  14  stories. 
Features:  entry  columns,  win¬ 
dow  fan,  keystones,  stone  lin¬ 
tels,  marble,  porch,  balcony. 

B22  House,  c.1880 
Gable  roof,  2  stories. 

Features:  Italianate  porch,  bay 
window,  marble. 

B23  House,  c.1885 
Gable  roof,  114  stories. 
Features:  Queen  Anne  porch. 

B24  House,  c.1885 
Gable  roof,  1  Vi  stories. 

B25  House,  c.1880 
Sidehall  plan,  1 54  stories. 

B26  House,  c.1885 
Gable  roof,  2  Vi  stories. 
Features:  peaked  lintelboards, 
Italianate  porch,  balcony. 

B27  Telephone  Station, 
c.1950 

Non-contributing  due  to  age. 

B28  House,  c.1915 
Gable  roof,  2  Vi  stories. 
Features:  bay  window,  Colo¬ 
nial  Revival  porch. 

B29  Store,  1914 
Neo-Classical  Revival  style, 
brick  veneer,  2  stories. 
Features:  marble,  stone  lintels, 
sidelights,  transom,  decorative 
brickwork,  parapet,  original 
storefront,  beltcourse. 

B30  House,  c.1900 
Gable  roof,  2  stories. 

Features:  Italianate  porch,  bay 
window,  marble. 

B31  House,  c.1885 
Gable  roof,  114  stories. 


B32  Community  Hall,  1908 


Architect/builder:  A.  C. 
Rockwell. 

Colonial  Revival  style,  hip 
roof,  2  Vi  stories. 

Features:  marble,  quoins, 
stone  lintels,  keystones,  belt- 
course,  distinctive  chimney, 
distinctive  dormer,  distinctive 
lintelboards,  porch,  entry 
columns,  entry  fan,  sidelights. 

B 33  Town  Hall,  1836 
Architect/builder:  William 
Humphrey. 

Stone,  gable  roof,  1  Vi  stories. 
Features:  stone  lintels,  marble, 
fieldstone,  sidelights,  porch, 
entry  fan,  leaded  glass 
window. 

B34  Bank,  1923/1953 
Stone,  gable  roof,  1  Vi  stories. 
Features:  marble,  stone  lintels, 
distinctive  chimney,  stone 
carving. 

B35  Bridge,  c.1910 
Through  truss. 

Features:  marble,  wrought 
iron. 

B36  Bridge,  1915 
Architect/builder:  Harry  L. 
Walker. 

Neo-Classical  Revival  style, 
through  truss,  stone. 

Features:  arcading,  marble, 
stone  carving. 

B37  Library,  1913 
Neo-Classical  Revival  style, 
brick,  gable  roof,  1  Vi  stories. 
Features:  entry  columns,  un¬ 
usual  window,  enriched  cor¬ 
nice,  beltcourse,  distinctive 
chimney,  keystones,  flat 
arches,  quoins,  full  entab¬ 
lature. 

B38  House,  c.1945 
Non-contributing  due  to  age. 

B39  House,  1914 
Wood  shingle,  gable  roof, 

2J4  stories. 

Features:  stickwork,  belt- 
course,  distinctive  lintel¬ 
boards,  Colonial  Revival 
porch. 

B40  House,  c.1900 
Gable  roof,  2  stories. 

Features:  Queen  Anne  porch. 

B41  House,  c.1870 
Vernacular-Italianate  style, 
sidehall  plan,  2Vi  stories. 
Features:  segmental  arch  win¬ 
dow,  peaked  lintelboards,  cor¬ 
nice  brackets,  bay  window. 


B42  House,  c.1925 

Vernacular-Colonial  Revival 
style,  jerkinhead  roof, 

2Vi  stories. 

Features:  distinctive  dormer, 
marble,  Colonial  Revival 
porch. 

B43  House,  c.1915 
Gable  roof,  1  Vi  stories. 

B44  House,  c.1960 
Non-contributing  due  to  age. 

B45  House,  c.1930 
Wood  shingle,  gable  roof, 

114  stories. 

Features:  distinctive  dormer. 

B46  House,  c.1925 
Gable  roof,  214  stories. 
Features:  sidelights,  transom, 
porch,  distinctive  dormer. 

B47  House,  c.1925 
Colonial  Revival  style, 
Georgian  plan,  wood  shingle. 
Features:  distinctive  chimney, 
entry  fanlight,  porch. 


B48  House,  c.1925 


Colonial  Revival  style,  wood 
shingle,  gambrel  roof, 

114  stories. 

Features:  transom,  porch, 
gable  fan,  distinctive  dormer, 
distinctive  chimney. 

B49  House,  c.1920 
Gable  roof,  2 14  stories. 

B50  House,  c.1920 
Foursquare,  brick. 

Features:  marble,  stone  lintels, 
Colonial  Revival  porch,  dis¬ 
tinctive  dormer,  beltcourse. 

B51  House,  c.1920 
Gable  roof,  214  stories. 

B52  House,  c.1920 
Vernacular-Colonial  Revival 
style,  wood  shingle,  gambrel 
roof,  1J4  stories. 

Features:  distinctive  dormer, 
bay  window,  porch. 

B53  House,  c.1945 
Non-contributing  due  to  age. 

B54  Office,  c.1920 
Hiproof,  114  stories. 

B55  House,  c.1910 
Gable  roof,  2 14  stories. 
Features:  Queen  Anne  porch, 
beltcourse. 
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B56  House,  c.1900 
Gable  roof,  2  lA  stories. 

B 57  House,  1910 
Colonial  Revival  style,  hip 
roof,  2  lA  stories. 

Features:  distinctive  dormer, 
distinctive  chimney,  Colonial 
Revival  porch,  oriel  window, 
unusual  window,  sidelights, 
rafter  tails,  paneled  entry 
pilasters. 

B58  House,  c.1910 
Gable  roof,  2lA  stories. 
Features:  Palladian  window, 
Queen  Anne  porch,  marble. 


B59  House,  c.1915 


Foursquare,  wood  shingle. 
Features:  bay  window,  marble, 
distinctive  dormer,  beltcourse, 
porch. 

B60  House,  c.1920 
Vernacular-Colonial  Revival 
style,  gable  roof,  2  Vi  stories. 
Features:  Palladian  window, 
distinctive  dormer,  Colonial 
Revival  porch,  distinctive 
chimney. 

B61  House,  c.1910 
Colonial  Revival  style, 
Georgian  plan,  hip  roof. 
Features:  entry  pilasters,  Colo¬ 
nial  Revival  porch,  quoins, 
entry  fanlight,  distinctive 
dormer,  distinctive  chimney, 
sidelights,  swan’s  neck  pedi¬ 
ment,  wall  pilasters,  entry 
fanlight,  balcony. 

B62  House,  c.1905 
Vernacular-Queen  Anne  style, 
hiproof,  2^2  stories. 

Features:  rafter  tails.  Queen 
Anne  porch,  shinglework, 
bargeboard,  bay  window,  dis¬ 
tinctive  lintelboards. 

B63  House,  c.1910 
Foursquare. 

Features:  distinctive  dormer, 
Colonial  Revival  porch. 

B64  House,  c.1915 
Vernacular-Colonial  Revival 
style,  wood  shingle,  gambrel 
roof,  \XA  stories. 

Features:  round  arch  window, 
distinctive  dormer,  beltcourse, 
marble. 

B63  House,  c.1925 
Colonial  Revival  style, 
Georgian  plan,  gambrel  roof. 
Features:  enriched  cornice, 
porch,  entry  fan,  sidelights, 
distinctive  chimney,  gable  fan. 


B66  House,  c.1910 
Vernacular-Queen  Anne  style, 
gable  roof,  2  XA  stories. 
Features:  Queen  Anne  win¬ 
dow,  marble,  bay  window, 
Queen  Anne  porch. 

B 67  House,  c.1910 
Gable  roof,  2XA  stories. 
Features:  Queen  Anne  porch, 
bay  window,  marble. 

B68  House,  1915 
Colonial  Revival  style, 
Georgian  plan,  brick. 

Features:  flat  arches,  wall 
pilasters,  Colonial  Revival 
porch,  sidelights,  keystones, 
porte  cochere. 

B69  House,  c.1950 
Non-contributing  due  to  age. 

B70  House,  c.1950 
Non-contributing  due  to  age. 

B71  House,  c.1895 
Gable  roof,  2  XA  stories. 
Features:  shinglework,  leaded 
glass  window,  beltcourse. 

B72  House,  1872 
Sidehall  plan,  2XA  stories. 
Features:  Italianate  porch. 


B73  Church,  1890 


Architect/builder:  F.  R.  Patch. 
Romanesque-Colonial  Revival 
style,  stone,  jerkinhead  roof, 

1  story. 

Features:  Colonial  Revival 
porch,  side  tower,  stickwork, 
stone  carving,  stone  lintels, 
roof  finials,  arcading,  barge- 
board,  stained  glass,  marble, 
rafter  tails. 

B74  Parsonage,  c.1915 
Colonial  Revival  style,  wood 
shingle,  hip  roof,  2XA  stories. 
Features:  Colonial  Revival 
porch,  hood  moldings,  bay 
window,  distinctive  chimney. 

B75  Duplex,  c.1895 
Gable  roof,  2  stories. 

B76  Duplex,  c.1895 
Gable  roof,  2  lA  stories. 
Features:  transom,  Queen 
Anne  porch. 

B77  House,  c.1895 
Half  Georgian  plan. 

Features:  Colonial  Revival 
porch,  distinctive  dormer. 

B78  House,  c.1900 
Gable  roof,  2XA  stories. 
Features:  distinctive  chimney. 


B79  House,  c.1885 
Gable  roof,  1 XA  stories. 

B80  House,  c.1885 
Gable  roof,  1A  stories. 
Features:  Italianate  porch. 

B81  House,  c.1900 
Gable  roof,  2  A  stories. 
Features:  bay  window,  Queen 
Anne  porch. 

B82  Duplex,  c.1900 
Gable  roof,  2lA  stories. 
Features:  Colonial  Revival 
porch. 

B83  House,  c.1900 
Vernacular-Colonial  Revival 
style,  gable  roof,  2  lA  stories. 
Features:  sidelights,  gable  fan, 
Colonial  Revival  porch,  dis¬ 
tinctive  dormer,  distinctive 
chimney. 

B84  House,  c.1900 
Gable  roof,  1 A  stories. 


B85  House,  c.1900 


Gable  roof,  2  A  stories. 
Features:  Queen  Anne  porch, 
marble,  bay  window. 


B86  House,  c.1900 
Hip  roof,  2XA  stories. 

Features:  Italianate  porch. 

B87  House,  c.1900 
Gable  roof,  2  stories. 

Features:  bay  window. 

B88  House,  c.1905 
Gable  roof,  2  XA  stories. 
Features:  Colonial  Revival 
porch. 

B89  House,  c.1960 

Non-contributing  due  to  age. 

B90  House,  c.1885 
Gable  roof,  2  stories. 

Features:  Italianate  porch,  dis¬ 
tinctive  chimney. 

B91  House,  c.1900 
Gable  roof,  2  stories. 

Features:  Italianate  porch,  bay 
window,  marble. 

B92  House,  c.1890 
Gable  roof,  1  XA  stories. 

B93  House,  c.1900 

Non-contributing  due  to  alter¬ 
ations. 

B94  House,  c.1900 
Gable  roof,  2  stories. 

Features:  porch,  bay  window. 

B95  House,  c.1900 
Gable  roof,  \XA  stories. 


B96  House,  c.1900 
Gable  roof,  2  stories. 
Features:  bay  window. 

B97  House,  c.1900 
Gable  roof,  2  lA  stories. 


B98  House,  c.1900 


Queen  Anne  style,  gable  roof, 

2  Vi  stories. 

Features:  shinglework,  gable 
screen,  Queen  Anne  porch, 
Colonial  Revival  porch. 

B99  House,  c.1900 
Gable  roof,  2  XA  stories. 
Features:  marble,  Queen  Anne 
porch. 

B100  Church,  1914 
Architect/builder:  Ludwig 
Simonson. 

Gothic  Revival-Neo-Classical 
Revival  style,  gable  roof, 

1  story. 

Features:  applied  woodwork, 
side  tower,  round  window,  tri¬ 
angular  arch  window,  marble, 
arcading,  distinctive  dormer. 

B101  House,  c.1920 
Gable  roof,  1  XA  stories. 

BlOla  Garage,  c.1965 
Non-contributing  due  to  age. 

B102  House,  c.1945 
Non-contributing  due  to  age. 

B103  House,  c.1900 
Gable  roof,  2  Vi  stories. 
Features:  Queen  Anne  porch. 

B104  House,  c.1900 
Gable  roof,  2  stories. 

B105  Creamery,  c.1910 
Gable  roof,  1  Vi  stories. 
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Cl  House,  cJl905 
Gable  roof,  2  swrics. 
Features:  Queen  Anrfe  porrh- 

C2  House,  c.1905 
Gable  roof,  2  x/i  stories. 
Features:  Queen  Anne  porch. 

C2a  Garage,  c.1930 
Hip  roof. 

Features:  rafter  tails. 

C2b  Shed,  c.1965 
Non-contributing  due  to  age. 

C3  House,  c.1905 
Gable  roof,  1 Vi  stories. 
Features:  Queen  Anne  porch. 

C3a  Shed,  c.1950 
Non-contributing  due  to  age. 

C4  House,  c.1905 
Gable  roof,  1  Yi  stories. 
Features:  Queen  Anne  porch. 

C4a  Garage,  c.1930 
Hip  roof. 

Features:  rafter  tails. 

C5  House,  c.1905 
Gable  roof,  l*/j  stories. 
Features:  Queen  Anne  porch. 

C5a  Garage,  c.1970 
Non-contributing  due  to  age. 


0 


1/16  1/6  MILES 


C6  House,  c.1905 
Gable  roof,  1  Yi  stories. 
Features:  Queen  Anne  porch 


SOURCE:  VT.  MAPPING  PROGRAM  ORTHOPHOTOS.  1975. 

The  south  side  of  Williams  Street  is  lined  with  modest 
gable  front  homes  built  in  the  early  20th  century  for  employees 
of  the  Vermont  Marble  Company. 


C6a  Garage,  c.1975 
Non-contributing  due  to  age. 

C  7  House,  c.1905 
Gable  roof,  1  Yi  stones. 
Features:  Queen  Anne  porch. 


C8  House,  c.1905 
Gable  roof,  1  '/j  stories. 
Features:  Queen  Anne  porch 


Williams  Street 


C9  House,  c.1905 
Gable  roof,  1J4  stories. 
Features.  Queen  Anne  porch. 

C9a  Garage,  c.1970 
Non-contributing  due  to  age. 

CIO  House,  c.1905 
Gable  roof.  2J4  stories. 
Features.  Queen  Anne  porch, 
Queen  Anne  window. 

ClOa  Garage,  c.1930 
Features:  marble. 

Cll  House,  r  1905 
Gable  roof,  2 14  stories. 
Features:  Queen  Anne  porch. 

Cl  la  Garage,  c.1925 
Wood  shingle,  hip  roof 


C12  House,  c.1905 

Gable  roof,  2  l/j  stories, 
Features:  Queen  Anne  porch. 


Cl  2a  Garage,  c.1980 
Non-contributing  due  to  age. 
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RUTLAND 

CITY 


Rutland  is  the  second  largest  city  in  the 
State  of  Vermont  but  has  an  architec¬ 
tural  legacy  that  is  second  to  none.  Its 
historic  structures,  which  encompass  block  after 
city  block,  date  from  the  late  18th  century,  when 
the  village  of  Rutland  flourished  as  a  crossroads 
center,  through  the  late  19th  and  early  20th  cen¬ 
turies,  when  it  matured  into  a  modern  center  of 
manufacturing  and  commerce.  Today  the  city 
continues  to  grow  with  the  nearby  ski  industry 
and  new  commercial  ventures.  Its  wealth  of 
historic  buildings  and  neighborhoods  have  now 
become  resources  that  have  the  potential,  if 
restored  and  redeveloped,  to  ensure  that  Rut¬ 
land  remains  one  of  the  most  beautiful  and 
architecturally  distinguished  cities  in  the  state. 

In  the  Otter  Creek  valley  atop  a  hill  at  a 
regional  crossroads,  the  village  of  Rutland, 
located  within  the  Town  of  Rutland,  became  the 
seat  of  county  government  in  1784,  an  occasional 
seat  of  the  Vermont  legislature  between  1784  and 
1804,  and  a  bustling  local  commercial  center 
soon  after.  The  construction  between  1849  and 
1852  of  four  railroads  to  and  through  the  nearby 
Otter  Creek  floodplain  made  the  village  the  site 
of  the  largest  railroad  junction  in  Vermont.  By 
1870  a  “merchants’  row”  of  multi-story  commer¬ 
cial  blocks  had  been  built  near  the  main  railroad 
yard  and  a  neighborhood  of  elegant  mansions 


Pico,  Killinglon,  and  Shrewsbury  peaks  form  the  backdrop  for 
the  commercial  heart  of  the  second  largest  city  in  Vermont. 
Buildings  on  the  historic  Merchants  Row  include  the  c.1852 
Bardwell  Hotel  (A40),  on  the  right  across  Washington  Street 
from  the  hip-roofed  Town  Hall  (A36,  c.1901),  commercial 
blocks  from  the  1860s  and  1870s,  and  the  “skyscraper’’  Service 
Building (A41),  completed  in  1930. 

graced  the  hillside  between  the  original  village 
and  the  developing  floodplain.  In  the  ensuing 
decades  the  great  arc  of  the  rail  lines  became  a 
major  industrial  corridor,  attracting  established 
industries  from  other  towns  in  the  region  and 
supplying  the  needs  of  the  railroads,  the  con¬ 
struction  trades,  and  an  expanding  marble 
industry  in  western  Rutland  Town.  The  down¬ 
town  became  a  thriving  center  of  commerce, 
street  after  street  of  stylish  middle-class  homes 
were  built  to  the  north,  and  the  area  within  the 
crescent  formed  by  the  rail  lines  filled  with 
housing  for  a  growing  immigrant  work  force. 

Rutland  City  was  granted  a  charter  by  the 
Vermont  legislature  as  an  entity  separate  from 
Rutland  Town  in  1892,  shortly  after  the  marble 
producing  western  region  of  the  town  had  been 
partitioned  into  the  towns  of  Proctor  and  West 
Rutland  in  1886.  Vigorous  industrial  and  neigh¬ 
borhood  growth  propelled  the  city  into  the  20th 
century,  and  an  expanding  system  of  trains  and 
electric  trolleys  brought  residents  from  the 
marble  and  slate  industrial  centers  of  the  county 
to  downtown  Rutland  to  shop.  Increasing  use  of 
the  automobile  drove  the  trolley  system  out  of 


Street  addresses  and  building  numbers  in  parenthesis  correspond 
to  the  State  Register  of  Historic  Places  listing  and  maps  that 
follow  the  text. 
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In  1 776  a  fori  manned  by  Vermont  volunteers  was  built  near 
what  is  now  the  intersection  of  West  and  Main  streets  for  the 
protection  of  settlers  in  western  Vermont  from  British  troops 
and  their  Indian  allies  during  the  Revolutionary  War.  To  com¬ 
memorate  the  role  of  the  valiant  Green  Mountain  Beys  the 
Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution  erected  in  1918  this 
statue  in  Main  Street  Park. 

business  in  1924;  trolley  tracks  were  replaced  by 
parking  spaces  downtown  and  what  had  been  the 
major  routes  of  overland  travel  since  1790  (U.S. 
routes  4  and  7  today)  gained  new  importance. 
The  original  village  center  around  Main  Street 
Park  acquired  new  life  through  remodeling,  and 
new  neighborhoods  east  of  Main  Street  devel¬ 
oped  rapidly. 

After  World  War  II,  a  sharp  downturn  in  the 
marble  industry  left  many  local  manufacturers 
scrambling  for  markets,  but  local  development 
efforts  successfully  attracted  several  new 
employers  to  the  area  in  the  1950s  and  the  1960s. 
Railroad  passenger  service  was  discontinued  in 
1953,  the  Rutland  Railway  filed  for  abandon¬ 
ment  in  1961,  and  in  1964  the  entire  downtown 
railroad  complex,  with  the  exception  of  one  track 
and  two  train  sheds,  was  demolished.  Downtown 
worked  ever  harder  to  attract  customers  — 
merchants  covered  historic  storefronts  in  bright 
sheet  metal,  the  City  opened  a  new  parking  lot 
on  the  site  of  the  passenger  terminal  in  1954,  and 
a  developer  built  a  shopping  center  with  a  huge 
parking  lot  in  1965  on  the  site  of  the  old  railroad 
complex. 

Celebration  of  the  United  States  Bicentennial 
in  Rutland  in  1976  included  the  first  concerted 
effort  of  banks,  businesses,  and  private  citizens 
to  preserve  and  restore  historic  buildings  in  the 
city.  Although  the  focus  of  efforts  was  the  down¬ 
town,  courthouse,  and  Main  Street  Park  neigh¬ 
borhoods,  recognition  has  spread  to  many  struc¬ 
tures  throughout  the  city.  With  the  remains  of  its 
Federal  style  village  around  Main  Street  Park, 
the  outstanding  19th  and  early  20th  century 
commercial  structures  on  Merchants  Row,  the 
mansions  of  “courthouse  hill”  and  Grove  Street, 
the  west  and  southwest  working-class  neighbor- 


In  1792 John  Graham,  a  prominent  early  Rutland  lawyer 
and  author  of  A  Descriptive  Sketch  of  the  Present  State 
ofVermont,  publishedin  1797,  hada  3  story  house  (B44) 
built  at  the  main  intersection  of  the  village.  Later  converted 
into  a  store,  it  was  updated  in  the  early  1900s  by  the  addition 
of  distinctive  Colonial  Revival  style  windows  and  projecting 
upper floor  bays,  and  after  World  War  II  with  a  modem 
storefront  and  eye-catching  neon  sign  on  the  corner. 

hoods,  the  middle-class  neighborhood  that  grew 
progressively  northward  from  West  Street 
between  Grove  and  North  Main  streets,  the  20th 
century  neighborhoods  east  of  Main,  and  a  wide 
variety  of  historically  important  industrial  struc¬ 
tures,  Rutland  retains  one  of  the  most  coherent, 
intact,  and  diverse  historical  cityscapes  in  rural 
Vermont. 

BEFORE  THE  FIRST  WHITE  SETTLERS 
arrived  in  Rutland  County  about  1763,  the  Rut¬ 
land  area  was  already  a  regional  crossroads.  The 
Otter  Creek  formed  a  natural  north-south 
highway  for  the  Indian  inhabitants  of  the  region, 
and  the  Castleton  and  Clarendon  rivers 
provided  a  direct  water  route  from  the  Otter 
Creek  to  the  southern  tip  of  Lake  Champlain. 
Those  groups  that  traveled  to  the  Connecticut 
River  valley  via  the  Otter  Creek  and  the  Mount 
Holly  summit  passed  through  the  present  day 
site  of  the  city.  In  1759,  during  the  French  and 
Indian  War,  the  English  constructed  the  Crown 
Point  Military  Road  along  this  route  to  connect 
forts  at  Charlestown,  New  Hampshire,  and 
Crown  Point,  New  York.  After  1767,  as  white 
settlement  in  the  county  progressed,  early  roads 
continued  to  follow  these  Indian  and  military 
routes  through  the  hilly  landscape. 

In  1770  James  Mead  settled  near  the  “little  falls” 
of  the  Otter  Creek  and  thereby  became  the  first 
known  white  resident  in  the  New  Hampshire 
Grant  Town  of  Rutland,  also  chartered  as  Social- 
borough  by  New  York  State.  Conflicting  New 
Hampshire,  New  York,  and  other  land  titles  dis¬ 
couraged  some  settlement,  but  nonetheless  by 
1773  about  thirty-five  families  were  settled  in  the 
Rutland  area  with  a  village  developing  around  a 
log  meetinghouse  and  a  mill  run  by  Mead  at  the 
Otter  Creek  falls.  After  the  Green  Mountain 
Boys  and  others  captured  Fort  Ticonderoga  in 
1775,  a  fort  for  the  defense  of  the  Otter  Creek 
valley  was  built  about  two  miles  east  of  the  falls 
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Originally  only  1  story,  this  house  (B51)  was  substantially 
remodeled  about  1795  by  Gershom  Cheney  for  Rev.  Samuel 
Williams.  This  early  date  is  indicated  by  the  closely  cropped 
eaves  and  second-story  windows  that  abut  the  mojline.  Wil¬ 
liams,  who  moved  to  Rutland  in  1788,  was  a  cofounder  and 
publisher  of  the  Rutland  Herald  and  the  author  of  the  1794 
book,  The  Natural  and  Civil  History  ofVermont,  the 
first  history  of  the  state. 

near  what  is  today  the  intersection  of  Main  and 
West  streets.  When  Colonial  forces  retreated 
from  Ticonderoga  in  July  1777,  this  fort  was 
abandoned  by  the  settlers  as  they  fled  south  to 
Bennington  and  beyond.  Although  residents 
returned  after  the  British  surrender  at  Saratoga 
in  October  of  that  year,  the  area  near  the  fort 
remained  largely  unoccupied  until  1784,  when  a 
new  meetinghouse  and  the  County  Courthouse 
were  built  on  Main  and  West  streets.  The  village 
of  Rutland  soon  began  to  grow  around  the 
courthouse. 

As  the  seat  of  county  government  and  the  Ver¬ 
mont  legislative  sessions  of  1784  and  1786,  this 
frontier  village  became  one  of  the  most  impor¬ 
tant  communities  in  the  Republic  ofVermont 
and  began  to  attract  a  number  of  highly  skilled 
professionals  and  artisans.  Capt.  Samuel  Wil¬ 
liams  of  Connecticut  moved  to  the  village  about 
1784  and  became  a  selectman  and  later  a  judge. 
John  Graham,  the  first  practicing  attorney  in 
Vermont,  came  in  1785.  The  learned  Rev. 
Samuel  Williams  left  a  position  at  Harvard 
University,  and  settled  in  Rutland  in  1788  to 
preach  in  the  meetinghouse,  which  in  1789 
became  the  official  home  of  the  East  Parish 
Congregational  Church.  Attorney  Nathaniel 
Chipman  left  Tinmouth  for  Rutland  about 
1790.  He  was  appointed  to  the  State  Court, 
elected  to  the  legislature,  and  in  1790  negotiated 
with  Alexander  Hamilton  the  admission  of  Ver¬ 
mont  to  the  Federal  Union.  Israel  Smith, 
another  esteemed  jurist  and  commissioner 
involved  in  negotiations  with  New  York,  also 
moved  to  the  village.  At  the  same  time,  a  hatter, 
master  builder,  goldsmith,  printer,  and  other 
skilled  artisans  were  at  work  there. 

IN  1790  A  VILLAGE  GREEN  (now  Main 
Street  Park),  purchased  with  funds  donated  by 
Judge  Samuel  Williams,  was  laid  out  at  the 
intersection.  Its  narrow  southerly  extension 


Brothers  Nathaniel  and  Darius  Chipman,  who  moved  to  Rut¬ 
land  from  Tinmouth  about  1 790,  both  lived  in  large  Georgian 
plan  houses  on  South  Main  Street.  The  1794  home  (B49)  of 
Nathaniel,  a  judge,  state  representative,  and  U.  S.  senator,  has 
recently  been  “restored"  to  fit  today’s  image  of  a  colonial  period 
house.  The  Federal  style  house  ( 61  South  Main  Street, 
c.  1800)  of  Darius,  an  attorney,  was  remodeled  in  the  Colonial 
Revival  style  with  the  addition  of  porches,  balustrades,  and  on 
elaborate  dormer  window  about  1895  while  it  was  the  Rut¬ 
land  Business  College  and  Classical  Institute. 

along  Main  Street  was  designated  for  militia 
practice.  After  Vermont  became  the  first  state 
admitted  to  the  Union  in  1791,  a  new  county 
courthouse  was  built  opposite  the  green,  and  the 
Vermont  legislature  began  meeting  there  alter¬ 
nate  years.  Many  professionals  then  started  to 
erect  houses  along  the  green,  handsome 
buildings  that  befitted  their  status  as  leaders  of 
one  of  the  more  influential  communities  in  the 
new  state.  1 

The  flamboyant  John  Graham,  who  was 
known  on  occasion  to  travel  in  a  carriage 
through  the  muddy  streets  of  the  village,  had  an 
unusually  tall,  3  story  home  (B44)  built  in  1792 
at  3  South  Main  Street.  Inside  was  an  Episcopal 
chapel,  and  on  the  roof  a  coat  of  arms.  The  low 
hip  roof  that  can  be  seen  on  this  structure  today 
was  likely  added  soon  after  a  gale  in  July  1798 
shifted  the  building  on  its  foundation  and  blew 
off  the  coat  of  arms  and  roof.  In  1793  Israel 
Smith,  elected  U.  S.  representative  in  1791,  com¬ 
missioned  Gershom  Cheney,  a  master  builder 
who  had  just  moved  to  Rutland,  to  build  a  house 
(44  North  Main  Street;  remodeled  in  1917)  north 
of  the  green.  Nathaniel  Chipman,  appointed 
District  Judge  for  Vermont  by  President 
Washington  in  1791,  also  probably  hired  Cheney 
to  build  his  home  (B49,  1794;  recently  remod- 
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This  house  (73  South  Main  Street),  moved  to  its  present  site  in 
1857,  is  the  earliest  Federal  period  building  in  Rutland  City 
that  retains  most  of  its  original  appearance.  Built  by  carpenter 
William  Hale  in  1 799,  it  is  noteworthy  for  its  central  door 
with  fanlight,  engaged  columns,  and  broken  pediment,  and  the 
modillion  block  cornice  under  the  hip  roof 

eled)  facing  the  southern  extension  of  the  green. 
Cheney  then  substantially  rebuilt  a  single  story 
house  south  of  Chipman’s  home  into  a  2  story 
house  (B51,  c.1795)  for  Rev.  Samuel  Williams. 
About  the  same  time  Reverend  Williams  and 
Judge  Williams  bought  the  printing  business  of 
James  Lyon  (brother  of  Matthew  Lyon  of  Fair 
Haven),  and  on  December  8,  1794,  they  printed 
the  first  issue  of  the  Rutland  Herald,  which  has 
been  published  continuously  ever  since. 

As  a  home  of  the  state  legislature  and  the  resi¬ 
dence  of  members  of  the  United  States  delega¬ 
tion  from  Vermont,  such  as  Smith  (who  served 
as  U.  S.  representative  1791-94  and  1800-02, 

U.  S.  senator  1803-07,  and  Vermont  governor 
1807-08)  and  Chipman  (who  served  as  U.  S. 
senator  1797-1803),  Rutland  continued  to  grow 
in  size  and  sophistication  between  1795  and 
1805.  About  1795  Gershom  Cheney  constructed 
a  wooden-pipe  aqueduct  from  a  spring  in  neigh¬ 
boring  Mendon  to  the  village  to  supply 
individual  homes  with  running  water.  By  1800 
several  dozen  large,  stylish  houses  lined  Main 
Street  and  the  green  north  and  south  of  the 
county  courthouse.  One  house  (originally  on  the 
green  but  moved  to  73  South  Main  in  1857)  was 
built  in  1799  by  a  carpenter,  William  Hale,  who 
constructed  it  with  a  low  hip  roof,  modillion 
eavesline  cornice,  and  an  entry  flanked  by 
engaged  columns  that  support  a  broken  pedi¬ 
ment  enframing  a  semi-circular  fanlight.  The 
mansion  (61  South  Main)  built  about  the  same 
time  at  the  south  end  of  the  narrow  green  for 
Darius  Chipman,  Nathaniel’s  brother  and  an 
eminent  jurist  in  his  own  right,  displays  similar 
stylish  elements  as  well  as  massive  paired 
interior  end-chimneys,  a  triglyph  ornamented 
frieze,  and  paired,  fluted  pilasters  flanking  two 
entries.  Credited  in  a  19th  century  history  to  a 
visiting  “architect  from  the  East,”  the  Darius 
Chipman  mansion  may  well  have  been  the  work 
of  Hale,  who  left  the  village  shortly  after  com¬ 
pleting  the  house  at  73  South  Main. 

In  1805  Montpelier  was  selected  as  the  state 


Early  travelers  through  Rutland  patronized  this  tavern  (76 
South  Main  Street),  built  in  wood  in  1 788  and  covered  with 
bricks  about  1805  when  it  served  stage  passengers  on  their  way 
to  destinations  in  New  York  and  Vermont.  The  third  story  was 
added  by  Josiah  Huntoon  in  1858  when  it  was  called  the 
Huntoon  House.  Once  there  were  several  stage  hotels  along 
Main  Street;  today  this  is  the  only  survivor. 


Master  builder  Gershom  Cheney  constructed  this  house  (4-4 
North  Main  Street)  in  1 793 for  Israel  Smith,  then  a  U.  S. 
representative  and  later  a  senator  and  Vermont  governor.  In 
1917  its  owner,  Mrs.  Blanche  Quinn  of  New  York  City  who 
used  it  for  a  summer  residence,  added  the  elegant  Colonial 
Revival  style  porches  with  Ionic  columns  and  roof  balustrades. 

capital.  Although  Rutland  soon  grew 
accustomed  to  a  less  prominent  role  in  state 
affairs,  it  did  gain  in  importance  as  a  regional 
crossroads.  The  Great  Road  from  Boston  to 
Montreal  and  the  West  Road,  which  led  to  Troy, 
New  York,  intersected  in  the  village.  Turnpikes 
from  Rutland  to  Woodstock  and  Stockbridge 
were  completed  about  1808,  intersecting  Main 
north  of  the  green.  Stage  traffic  between  Ben¬ 
nington  and  Burlington  or  between  the  Con¬ 
necticut  River  valley  and  the  Otter  Creek  or 
southern  Champlain  valleys  passed  through  the 
village  and  several  important  lines  were  owned 
by  Rutland  men.  Farmers  from  the  Otter  Creek 
valley  purchased  finished  goods  in  the  village 
and  sold  or  consigned  their  hay,  wheat,  and 
potash  to  merchants,  who  used  them  as  a 
medium  of  exchange  or  shipped  them  to  Troy, 
Boston,  or  Montreal. 

VILLAGE  MERCHANTS,  craftsmen,  and 
tavern-keepers  thrived.  Among  the  many  stores 
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Behind  the  elaborate  Queen  Anne  style  porch  is  the  Georgian 
plan  house  (411  North  Alain  Street )  built  in  1 799 J or  Nathan 
Osgood ,  an  enterprising  Rutland  merchant  and  lawyer.  He 
later  sold  it  to  his  brother-in-law,  Charles  Williams,  the  son  of 
Rev.  Samuel  Williams.  Charles,  a  chief  justice  of  the  Vermont 
Supreme  Court,  was  elected  governor  for  1850-52  after 
having  run  for  the  office  in  1842  and  1843  as  an  anti-slavery 
candidate. 

was  one  (B17,  c.1790;  later  moved  to  26  West 
Street)  on  the  green  run  by  merchant  and 
attorney  Nathan  Osgood,  who  moved  to  the  vil¬ 
lage  about  1790.  In  1799  he  had  a  large,  Geor¬ 
gian  plan  home  (49  North  Main  Street;  remo¬ 
deled  late  19th  century)  built  north  of  the  green. 
Other  stores  included  one  opened  in  John 
Graham’s  old  home  (B44)  and  a  2  story  struc¬ 
ture  (now  part  of  B14)  erected  in  1802  for  John 
Smith  near  the  northwest  corner  of  the  green. 
Small  craftshops  also  were  built,  often  near  the 
homes  of  their  owners;  chairmaker  Christopher 
Crafts  had  such  a  shop  opposite  the  large  house 
(37  North  Main,  c.1800)  he  occupied  south  of 
Nathan  Osgood.  Each  stage  hotel  handled  the 
passengers  and  shipped  goods  of  several  different 
stage  lines.  Eleazer  Wheelock’s  tavern  at  76 
South  Main,  originally  built  in  1788  and 
enlarged  and  covered  with  brick  about  1805  (the 
third  story  was  added  in  1858),  handled  the  lines 
running  to  Windsor,  Troy,  Whitehall,  and  other 
points. 

The  United  States  Embargo  of  1807,  which 
prohibited  trade  with  other  nations,  and  then 
the  War  of  1812  with  England  disrupted  com¬ 
merce  throughout  Vermont,  including  long¬ 
standing  trade  with  Canada.  The  issue  of 
whether  to  support  the  federal  government 
divided  the  Rutland  community;  men  such  as 
Darius  Chipman  and  Charles  Williams  (son  of 
Rev.  Samuel  Williams)  opposed  the  war,  while 
new  members  of  the  village  community,  such  as 
William  Page  and  Moses  Strong  (a  son  of  John 
Strong  of  Addison,  Vermont),  who  all  arrived 
about  1810,  supported  it.  In  the  midst  of  con¬ 
troversy  and  economic  disruption,  an  epidemic 
swept  through  the  village  in  1813.  Since  other 
doctors  had  gone  to  the  war  front  in  northern 
Vermont,  only  Dr.  James  Porter  was  left  to  cope 
with  the  sickness  that  claimed  dozens  of  lives. 


The  1812  Fedeml  style  house  (64  North  Alain  Street)  of 
Robert  Temple,  later  the first  president  of  the  Bank  of  Rutland, 
is  the  only  surviving  brick  residence from  early  Rutland  vil¬ 
lage.  Distinctive  features  include  the fanlight,  broken  pedi¬ 
ment,  and  columns  framing  the  central  door,  and  the  oval 
window  above  it. 

With  the  passing  of  the  epidemic  and  the  end 
of  the  war  in  1815,  Rutlanders  buried  their  dead 
and  made  plans  for  the  future.  Robert  Temple 
moved  into  a  magnificent  Federal  style  brick 
house  (64  North  Main,  1812),  whose  unfortunate 
previous  occupant  had  died  in  the  epidemic.  In 
1817  Dr.  Porter  had  a  2‘A  story,  brick,  gable- 
front  store  (B12)  erected  on  the  north  side  of  the 
green.  The  same  year  Moses  Strong  donated 
land  on  West  Street  for  a  badly  needed  new  cem¬ 
etery.  Recognizing  the  importance  of  a  canal 
connecting  the  Hudson  River  to  Lake  Cham¬ 
plain,  he  also  soon  became  a  prominent  investor 
in  and  promoter  of  the  Champlain  Canal,  com¬ 
pleted  in  1823. 

AS  A  GATEWAY  TO  THE  CANAL  for  the 
farm  products  of  the  Otter  Creek  valley,  Rutland 
benefited  from  increased  trade.  The  federal  tariff 
of  1824,  designed  to  promote  United  States  trade 
and  manufactures,  helped  to  brighten  prospects 
for  the  village  as  a  commercial  and  manufactur¬ 
ing  center.  In  1824  Moses  Strong  and  Robert 
Temple  incorporated  the  Bank  of  Rutland  with 
Temple  as  president  and  William  Page  (who 
lived  in  a  house  now  moved  to  2  East  Washing¬ 
ton  Street)  as  treasurer.  In  1825  a  brick,  Federal 
style  building  (B38;  later  remodeled  into  a 
church)  facing  Federal  Square  became  the 
imposing  home  of  the  new  bank.  In  October  of 
the  same  year  Strong  along  with  Charles  Wil¬ 
liams  (by  then  occupying  the  former  home  of  his 
brother-in-law  Nathan  Osgood  at  49  North 
Main)  and  others  incorporated  the  Rutland  Iron 
Manufacturing  Company.  One  month  later 
Strong  and  others  also  incorporated  the  Otter 
Creek  and  Castleton  River  Canal  Company,  a 
short-lived  attempt  to  connect  Rutland  by  canal 
with  Lake  Champlain. 

Since  Rutland  was  not  located  close  to  the 
power  or  cheap  transportation  necessary  for 
industrial  development,  local  commerce  and 
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In  1825,  one  year  after  it  was  incorporated,  the  Bank  of  Rut¬ 
land  moved  into  its  headquarters  (B38)  facing  Main  Street 
Park— a  brick  building  with  parapet  end  walls  and  inset 
arched  panels.  Since  the  Civil  War  it  has  been  used  as  a  storage 
bam,  art  school,  church  (when  the  doors  and front  window 
with  their  Gothic  Revival  style  arches  were  likely  added),  and 
the  Rutland  Historical  Society  museum. 

stage  traffic  remained  the  staples  of  the  village 
economy  and  growth  remained  modest.  The 
small  hat  manufactory  of  Orel  Cook  evidently 
prospered,  for  about  1825  he  commissioned  a 
mason  to  construct  a  fashionable  Federal  style, 
gable  front,  sidehall  plan,  wall  panelled  brick 
home  at  41  North  Main  Street.  In  1832  retired 
sea  captain  William  Butman  had  a  similar  brick 
house  (B56)  built  facing  the  southern  extension 
of  the  green.  Although  some  continued  to  build 
spacious  Georgian  plan  homes,  the  gable  front, 
sidehall  plan  became  popular  and  fit  easily,  cave 
to  eave,  on  the  smaller,  subdivided  lots  facing 
Main  Street.  Recognizing  the  growing  fire 
danger  in  the  increasingly  congested  village, 
Robert  Temple,  Moses  Strong,  William  Page, 
James  Porter,  and  others  organized  the  Rutland 
Fire  Society  in  1829. 

Almost  nothing  seemed  to  go  right  for  Rut¬ 
land  businessmen  in  the  1830s.  Ever  searching 
for  a  way  to  develop  the  area,  Moses  Strong  and 
a  new  partner,  attorney  Solomon  Foot,  secured 
in  1831  the  first  Vermont  charter  for  a  railroad 
from  the  Connecticut  River  to  Lake  Champlain 
(via,  naturally,  Rutland).  The  effort  languished 
and  the  charter  was  renewed  in  1836  only  to  fall 
prey  to  the  nationwide  economic  depression  of 
the  late  1830s.  In  1833  $7,000  from  the  Bank  of 
Rutland  was  stolen  from  William  Page’s  home. 
Robert  Temple,  caught  fraudulently  drawing 
pension  funds,  committed  suicide  outside  his 
house  in  1834.  County  sheep  farmers  prospered 
during  the  1830s,  as  did  woolen  mill  owners,  but 
the  Rutland  East  Creek  Manufacturing  Com¬ 
pany,  organized  in  1836  by  James  Porter,  Wil¬ 
liam  Fay,  and  others  to  manufacture  woolen 
goods,  never  attracted  enough  capital  to  begin 
operations. 

IN  1840  THE  VILLAGE  OF  RUTLAND  was 
laid  out  primarily  along  Main  Street  with  over 
100  homes  and  public  buildings.  What  had  in 


William  Butman,  a  retired  sea  captain,  lived  in  this  brick, 
sidehall  plan,  Federal  style  house  (B56),  built  with  inset 
arched  wall  panels  in  1832  on  South  Main  Street.  It  was  later 
the  home  of  lawyer  Solomon  Foot,  an  opponent  of  slavery  who 
served  as  U.  S.  representative  and  senator. 


Wooden  sidehall  plan  houses  in  the  Greek  Revival  style  were 
built  on  narrow  lots  subdivided from  the  originally  spacious 
lots  of  the  large,  early  Georgian  plan  homes  on  Main  Street. 
Number  50  South  Main  Street  (c.1840),  with  its  paneled 
door framed  by  multi-paned  sidelights  and  transom,  pilasters, 
and  entablature,  is  a  well-preserved  early  example  of  this  type. 

1810  been  a  linear  village  of  2  story,  Georgian 
plan  houses  on  spacious  lots  was  now  crowded 
with  gable-front  sidehall  plan  homes,  which 
filled  the  spaces  between  earlier  eaves-front 
houses.  Although  many  of  these  homes,  like 
their  earlier  counterparts,  have  been  destroyed 
by  fire  or  subsequent  redevelopment,  a  group  of 
them  can  be  seen  at  50,  52,  and  56  South  Main 
Street.  Fifty  South  Main  Street,  built  c.1840,  is 
perhaps  the  best  preserved  of  these  “fill-in” 
homes.  Its  Greek  Revival  style  door  surround 
framing  multi-pane  sidelights  and  transom  has  a 
hint  of  Federal  style  delicacy  in  its  thin  pilasters 
and  cornice.  Fifty-six  South  Main  also  retains  its 
classical  door  surround. 

Opposition  to  slavery  became  an  issue  in  Ver¬ 
mont  politics  beginning  in  the  late  1830s  and  a 
local  chapter  of  the  Vermont  Anti-Slavery 
Society  was  formed  in  Rutland.  Charles  Wil¬ 
liams,  who  served  as  a  Vermont  Supreme  Court 
judge  beginning  in  1829  and  as  chief  justice  from 
1834  to  1847,  was  a  leader  in  the  movement.  In 
1842  and  1843  he  was  the  Anti-Slavery  or  Liberty 
Party  candidate  for  governor  and  successfully 
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The  Rutland  and  Burlington  Railroad  was  constructed 
through  Rutland  in  1849,  setting  in  motion  development  that 
would  move  the  old  village  commercial  center  from  Main  Street 
down  the  hill  to  near  where  the  railroad  tracks  were  laid  on  the 
Otter  Creek  floodplain.  Soon  several  commercial  blocks  were 
built  on  the  new  Merchants  Row,  including  the  still-standing 
Bardwell  Hotel  (A40,  c.1852). 

resisted  a  move  by  political  opponents  to  have 
him  removed  as  chief  justice.  Solomon  Foot, 
another  opponent  of  slavery  who  by  this  time 
had  moved  into  the  former  Butman  home  (B56) 
on  South  Main  Street,  was  elected  U.  S.  repre¬ 
sentative  in  1842  and  served  through  1846.  In 
1848  Williams  retired  to  his  home  at  49  North 
Main  Street,  only  to  be  elected  governor  for 
1850-52,  an  indication  that  anti-slavery  had 
become  a  mainstream  position  in  Vermont. 

In  1842  Moses  Strong  passed  away,  but  his 
dream  of  Rutland  as  a  great  center  of  transpor¬ 
tation,  manufacturing,  and  commerce  did  not. 
His  son,  George  Strong,  and  many  of  the  men 
he  had  previously  enlisted  in  his  canal  and  rail¬ 
road  schemes  were  marshalled  by  merchant 
Timothy  Follett  of  Burlington  to  construct  the 
railroad  from  Bellows  Falls  through  Rutland  to 
Burlington.  It  was  chartered  again  in  1846  and 
became  a  reality  in  1849.  In  anticipation  of 
change,  the  Village  of  Rutland  was  incorporated 
in  1847. 

THE  RUTLAND  AND  BURLINGTON 
RAILROAD  was  surveyed  east  from  Center 
Rutland  to  the  West  Street  Cemetery  where  it 
curved  south  towards  Shrewsbury  and  the 
Mount  Holly  summit.  The  first  train  from 
Bellows  Falls  steamed  into  Rutland  Village  on  its 
way  to  Burlington  in  November  1849.  By  1852 
the  Rutland  and  Whitehall,  Rutland  and 
Washington,  and  Western  Vermont  railroads 
had  been  constructed  to  connect  Rutland  with 
Whitehall,  Troy,  and  Bennington.  This  made 
the  Otter  Creek  floodplain  south  of  the  cemetery 
the  largest  railroad  junction  in  Vermont.  Land 
near  the  tracks  that  had  sold  for  $60  an  acre  in 
1846  sold  for  $2,500  to  $3,000  an  acre  in  1852. 

The  area  between  the  railroad  and  the  village 
on  Main  Street  began  to  develop  rapidly.  First 
the  Rutland  and  Burlington  roundhouse  and 
maintenance  shops  and  a  passenger  depot  for 
use  by  all  the  rail  lines  were  constructed  along 


In  1852  George  Strong  subdivided  the  land  west  of  Main  and 
south  of  West  streets  that  he  inherited from  his  father,  Moses, 
and  erected  on  the  newly  laid  out  Washington  Street  this  ele¬ 
gant  brick  house  ( B86).  With  its  smooth  wall  surfaces,  paired 
scrolled  comice  brackets,  crowning  rooftop  belvedere,  and 
porches,  it  stands  as  an  excellent  early  example  of  the  Italianate 
style  in  Vermont. 


As  a  major  employer,  the  railroads  attracted  a  number  of  new 
residents  to  Rutland.  Some  employees  worked  in  the  long 
brick,  freight  car  repair  shop  (A  79,  c.1855),  the  most 
significant  structure  remainingfrom  the  once  extensive  down¬ 
town  railroad  complex. 

the  tracks  southeast  of  the  West  Street  Cemetery. 
A  street  was  then  laid  out  directly  across  from 
the  depot  parallel  to  the  railroad  tracks  and 
christened  Merchants  Row,  in  anticipation  that 
it  would  soon  become  the  new  village  commer¬ 
cial  center.  In  1852  J.  W.  Hickox  of  Syracuse, 
New  York,  the  master  mason  who  had  erected 
the  engine  house  and  a  machine  shop  near  the 
depot,  constructed  the  first  significant  structure 
facing  the  depot— a  4  story  brick  railroad  hotel 
(A40),  “The  Bardwell,”  named  after  its  primary 
investor,  Otis  Bardwell  of  New  Hampshire.  The 
same  year  George  Strong  laid  out  Washington 
Street  from  the  Bardwell  to  Main  Street  across 
the  now  valuable  property  he  had  inherited  from 
his  father.  He  also  laid  out  Madison,  Pleasant, 
and  Prospect  streets,  and  had  a  brick  mansion 
(B86;  26  Washington  Street)  built  at  the  corner 
of  Pleasant  and  Washington  streets.  With  its 
cubelike  mass  decorated  at  the  eaves  with  cor¬ 
nice  brackets  and  topped  by  a  belvedere, 

Strong’s  house  introduced  the  Italianate  style  to 
the  rapidly  growing  village  and  established  the 
hillside  between  Main  Street  and  the  depot  as  a 
fashionable  neighborhood  for  new  homes. 
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The  impressive  brick  U.  S.  Courthouse  (B31),  since  1935  the 
public  library,  was  constructed  in  1856-58  on  a  hillside  site 
halfway  between  the  old  village  center  on  Main  Street  and  the 
newly  developing  commercial  center  near  the  railroad  tracks. 
Designed  by  Ammi  B.  Young  architect  of  the  second  Vermont 
statehouse,  the  building  is  a  noteworthy  example  of  the  Renais¬ 
sance  Revival  style  with  its  dominant  second  story,  vermicu- 
lated  cast-iron  trim  around  the  round  arched  windows,  and 
quoins  on  the  building  comers. 

The  railroads  became  the  first  major  new 
employers  in  the  village.  Many  men  worked  in 
the  freight  yards  or  in  the  railroad  repair  shops, 
such  as  the  c.1855  brick  car  maintenance  shop 
(A79)  that  still  stands  off  Freight  Street.  A 
neighborhood  of  homes  for  those  working  in  the 
rail  yards  and  related  trades  soon  developed  just 
north  of  the  Rutland  and  Burlington  yard  on 
West,  Pine,  Spring  (now  State),  and  Grove 
streets.  Small,  1  Vi  story,  gable-front  homes  such 
as  may  now  be  seen  at  108  State  and  13  and  17 
Pine  streets  were  the  more  stylish  structures 
built  here  around  1855.  The  brick  home  at  17 
Pine  Street,  perhaps  once  owned  by  Stafford 
Sawyer,  overseer  of  trains  in  the  rail  yard,  has  a 
recessed  doorway  with  sidelights,  transom,  and 
molded  surround  associated  with  the  Greek 
Revival  style. 

The  Rutland  Foundry  Works,  established 
about  1850  just  west  of  the  depot  to  do  casting 
work  for  the  railroad,  became  the  first  indepen¬ 
dent  industry  along  the  rail  line.  In  1854  it  was 
acquired  by  its  manager,  John  Howe,  Jr.,  and  the 
Brandon  Iron  and  Car  Wheel  Company, 
another  supplier  of  iron  goods  for  the  railroads. 
The  same  year  Howe,  Franklin,  and  Forest 
streets  were  plotted  in  a  triangular  pattern  adja¬ 
cent  to  the  foundry,  forming  the  core  of  a  neigh¬ 
borhood  that  would  soon  fill  the  inside  curve  of 
the  railroad  tracks  with  the  homes  of  those  who 
worked  in  a  succession  of  industries  located 
along  the  rail  line. 

As  in  the  Pine-Grove  Street  neighborhood, 
modest  1  'A  story,  sidehall  plan  homes  with  few 
stylistic  details  were  the  first  house  type  to 
appear  on  Howe  and  Forest  streets.  Built  about 
1855,  they  replaced  temporary  shanties  that  had 
housed  the  laborers  who  had  constructed  the 
railroads.  Homes  at  47  Howe  Street  (with  a 
porch  added  c.1880)  and  63  Forest  Street  (with 
an  ell  added  c.1880)  illustrate  this  early  type, 


In  1858  the  Bank  of  Rutland  erected  new  headquarters  (B67) 
across  Center  Street  from  the  newly  completed  U.  S.  Court¬ 
house.  The  bank,  built  with  arched  wall  panels  and  a  marble 
beltcourse  around  the  middle,  was  sold  about  1867  to  marble 
dealer  John  Reynolds  who  remodeled  it  in  the  French  Second 
Empire  style  by  adding  a  Mansard  roof  designed  byj  J  R. 
Randall.  In  1919  John  A.  Mead  donated  it  to  the  city  fora 
community  center. 

which  can  be  distinguished  by  its  gentle  roof 
pitch  from  later  but  similar  plan  homes  on  the 
same  streets.  Houses  built  in  the  neighborhood 
about  1860,  like  those  at  41  Howe  and  116 
Franklin  Street,  were  often  ornamented  with 
such  Greek  Revival  style  details  as  corner 
pilasters  and  entries  with  sidelights,  pilasters, 
and  an  entablature. 

A  large  number  of  the  employees  at  the 
foundry  and  in  the  rail  yards,  who  settled  in  this 
neighborhood,  were  immigrants  from  Ireland. 
Many  had  escaped  famine  conditions  in  their 
native  land  and  had  come  to  Rutland  as  laborers 
on  railroad  construction  crews.  In  1856  a  modest 
brick  Roman  Catholic  church  (13  Meadow 
Street)  was  built  to  provide  services  for  the 
parish.  Merchant  tailor  W.  W.  McCall  had  a 
sidehall  plan  home  (15  Meadow  Street,  c.1855) 
with  corner  pilasters  built  next  door. 

WHEN  THE  FEDERAL  GOVERNMENT, 
prodded  by  U.  S.  Senator  Solomon  Foot, 
announced  plans  to  build  a  new  courthouse  and 
post  office  in  the  village  in  1854,  the  location 
became  a  matter  of  dispute.  Residents  com¬ 
mitted  to  the  original  village  commercial  and 
social  center  on  the  hill  naturally  preferred  a  site 
on  Main  Street.  Those  allied  with  the  specu¬ 
lators  and  merchants  who  had  invested  in  prop¬ 
erty  on  the  Otter  Creek  floodplain  near  the 
tracks  preferred  a  spot  nearer  the  depot.  As  a 
compromise,  a  site  halfway  between  Main  Street 
and  the  depot  and  halfway  between  the  old 
highway  to  Castleton  (West  Street)  and  Wash¬ 
ington  Street  was  selected.  Center  Street  was 
then  graded  between  Main  and  Merchants  Row, 
and  Court  Street  was  opened  to  connect  West 
and  Washington. 

The  United  States  Courthouse  and  Post  Office 
(B31;  10  Court  Street)  was  constructed  in 
1856-58  with  John  Cain,  a  well-known  local 
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Other  institutions  built  on  the  hillside  near  the  U.  S.  Court¬ 
house  were  the  brick  Congregational  church  (B30),  originally 
painted  white,  and  the  Nickwackett  Fire  Station  (B63),  both 
dating  from  1860.  The  round  arches  of  the  church  windows, 
doors,  and  cornice  trim  are  characteristic  of  the  Romanesque 
style.  Nickwackett,  the  oldest  standingfirehouse  in  the  county, 
has  Italiunate  style  cornice  brackets  and  inset  wall  panels. 


master  builder,  acting  as  superintendent  of  con¬ 
struction  and  a  relative  newcomer,  Jean  J.  R. 
Randall,  as  supervising  architect.  Ammi  B. 
Young,  the  Vermont  architect  of  the  1833  capitol 
building  in  Montpelier,  designed  the  structure. 
Young,  working  for  the  U.  S.  Treasury,  which 
oversaw  construction  of  all  federal  buildings, 
borrowed  forms  and  details  from  buildings  of 
the  Italian  Renaissance  for  his  courthouse 
design.  With  its  dominant  second  story  and  ver- 
miculated  cast-iron  quoins  and  arched  entry  and 
window  surrounds,  the  imposing  brick  court¬ 
house  remains  to  this  day  one  of  the  most 
sophisticated  architectural  landmarks  of 
Rutland. 

Soon  several  other  Rutland  institutions 
located  near  the  courthouse.  In  1858  the  Bank  of 
Rutland  commissioned  the  construction  of  a 
new  office  (B67)  across  the  street.  In  1860  the 
Nickwackett  firehouse  (B63)  was  built  on  Center 
Street,  and  a  new,  imposing  Congregational 
church  (B30)  was  erected  on  Court  Street.  Like 
the  courthouse,  these  structures  were  built  of 
brick.  The  firehouse  and  bank  building  were 


Charles  Clement,  president  of  the  Rutland  and  Burlington 
Railroad,  lived  in  a  large  llalianale  style  villa  (Clement 
Road)  built  in  1857  across  the  Otter  Creek  from  Center  Rut¬ 
land  where  he  owned  a  marble  mill.  Clementwood  was  remo¬ 
deled  in  the  Colonial  Revival  style  in  the  early  20th  century 
with  the  addition  of  columned  porches  and  denticulated  cor¬ 
nices,  but  the  Italianate  style  shape  and  belvedere  remain. 

ornamented  with  Italianate  style  elements 
including  paired  eave  brackets,  round  arch 
windows,  and  decorative  brickwork.  Originally 
painted  white,  the  Romanesque  style  church  was 
built  with  round  arch  cornice  arcading,  but¬ 
tresses,  and  a  projecting  central  tower  topped  by 
an  elaborate  Gothic  spire  with  gablettes. 

The  rapid  development  during  the  1850s  of 
the  marble  industry  in  the  western  portion  of 
Rutland  Town  (now  West  Rutland  and  Proctor) 
also  contributed  to  the  growth  of  Rutland  vil¬ 
lage.  William  Barnes  and  Charles  Sheldon 
pioneered  the  quarrying  of  marble  in  West  Rut¬ 
land,  and  soon  William  Ripley  and  Charles 
Clement  erected  mills  at  Center  Rutland  to  saw 
the  marble.  In  1854  H.  Henry  Baxter,  a  con¬ 
tractor  who  had  laid  track  for  the  Rutland  and 
Burlington  and  Western  Vermont  railroads,  rec¬ 
ognized  the  business  potential  of  Rutland, 
moved  to  the  village,  and  purchased  Barnes’s 
properties  in  partnership  with  John  B.  Page  (the 
son  of  William  Page)  and  others.  Although  the 
quarries  and  mills  that  made  their  fortunes  were 
in  the  western  part  of  town,  many  of  these  men, 
their  sons,  and  later  marble  magnates  chose  to 
live  in  Rutland  village,  invest  in  its  commerce 
and  institutions,  and  thereby  became  leaders  of 
the  community. 

DURING  THE  1850s  and  the  early  1860s  the 
marble  industry  magnates  erected  mansions  that 
compared  favorably  with  the  fashionable  homes 
then  being  built  in  New  York  City  and  along  the 
Hudson  River.  Charles  Clement  had  an 
Italianate  style  mansion  (on  Clement  Road) 
with  prominent  pedimented  pavilions  and  a 
belvedere.  It  was  built  in  1856-57  on  a  tract  of 
land  south  of  Center  Rutland.  He  named  the 
estate  “Clementwood,”  combining  his  last  name 
with  the  maiden  name  of  his  wife,  Elizabeth 
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The  courthouse  hillside  also  became  a  fashionable  neighbor¬ 
hood for  wealthy  Rutland  residents.  In  1857 Josiah  Huntoon, 
owner  of  the  Huntoon  House,  moved  into  an  elaborate 
Italianate  style  brick  villa  (B80)  on  the  comer  of  South  Main 
and  Washington  streets.  The  2  story  section  with  its  3  story 
tower  is  original.  The  larger  block  was  rebuilt  after  an  1868 
fin The  c.  1860  home  ( B68 )  of  Charles  Sheldon,  a  pioneer  in 
the  marble  industry  of  western  Rutland,  has  had  its  character¬ 
istic  Italianate  style  roof  and  belvedere  removed  but  still  retains 
its  porches  with  their  chamfered  posts  and first  floor,  cast-iron 
window  balconies 

Wood  of  Sherburne.  One  of  his  daughters  mar¬ 
ried  E.  F.  Gilson,  co-owner  of  the  large  Gilson 
and  Woodfin  quarry  in  West  Rutland  that  sup¬ 
plied  marble  to  the  Clement  mill  in  Center  Rut¬ 
land.  Gilson  had  a  Gothic  Revival  style  mansion 
(also  on  Clement  Road)  with  a  villa  tower  built 
next  door  to  Clement  about  1860.  Further  east 
along  the  Otter  Creek,  Julia  C.  Ripley  Dorr,  the 
daughter  of  marble  mill  magnate  William  Y. 
Ripley,  and  her  husband,  Seneca  Dorr,  a  mort¬ 
gage  and  stock  broker,  moved  into  their 
Italianate  style  retreat,  “The  Maples.”  Built  in 
1857  at  67  Dorr  Drive,  it  was  within  sight  of  her 
father’s  mills. 

Charles  Sheldon  chose  a  location  in  Rutland 
village,  just  down  Center  Street  from  the  court¬ 
house,  for  his  Italianate  style  mansion  (B68, 
c.1860).  Around  the  corner  from  Sheldon,  John 
Page,  too,  had  an  Italianate  style  mansion  built 
(B69,  c.1860),  across  the  street  from  the 
Italianate  style  Bank  of  Rutland  where  he  was 
then  cashier.  Both  houses  were  built  with  the 
cubelike  form,  belvedere,  cornice  brackets,  and 
brick  construction  that  were  first  used  for  the 
home  of  George  Strong  in  1852.  Josiah  Hun¬ 
toon,  a  member  of  the  group  of  businessmen 
whose  fortunes  were  invested  in  Main  Street 


On  the  outskirts  of  Rutland  City  overlooking  the  Otter  Creek  is 
‘‘The  Maples” ( 67  Dorr  Drive,  1857),  the  Italianate  style 
home  of  fulia  C.  Ripley  Dorr  and  her  husband  Seneca.  Julia, 
active  in  local  cultural  affairs,  was  a  well-known  poet  whose 
work  was  admired  by  such  literary  figures  as  Ralph  Waldo 
Emerson,  Henry  Wadsworth  Longfellow,  and  Oliver  Wendell 
Holmes.  Seneca  was  a  partner  in  the  Center  Rutland  marble 
mill  owned  by  his  father-in-law,  W.  Y.  Ripley. 

properties,  chose  a  slightly  different  design;  his 
large,  brick,  Italianate  style  mansion  (B80)  at  2 
Washington  Street  was  built  in  1857  with  a 
3  story  villa  tower  instead  of  a  belvedere. 
Together,  the  Strong,  Huntoon,  Sheldon,  and 
Page  mansions  established  the  hillside  as  a  well- 
to-do  neighborhood  of  brick  and  cornice 
brackets. 

H.  Henry  Baxter,  like  Clement,  preferred  a 
“country  estate”  outside  the  village.  In  1858  he 
purchased  what  had  been  the  county  fair¬ 
grounds  north  of  the  village  on  Grove  Street 
(north  of  Library  Avenue)  and  commissioned 
the  construction  of  a  grandiose  mansion  (now 
demolished).  In  1861  Baxter  secured  a  charter 
for  the  Rutland  Savings  Bank  with  William 
Ripley  and  others,  but  was  pointedly  not  elected 
an  officer  of  the  corporation.  After  this 
unpleasantness,  Baxter  moved  to  New  York  City 
in  1863  but  retained  his  mansion  in  Rutland  as  a 
summer  home.  Before  the  move,  however,  he 
generously  donated  funds  for  the  construction  in 
1863  of  the  new  Trinity  Episcopal  Church  on 
West  Street.  Designed  by  Bishop  John  Henry 
Hopkins  in  the  Gothic  Revival  style,  which  he 
helped  popularize  in  Vermont,  this  limestone 
church  follows  a  design  developed  by  Hopkins 
from  his  study  of  medieval  English  parish 
churches. 

WHEN  THE  CIVIL  WAR  BEGAN  in  the 
spring  of  1861,  Rutlanders  of  all  classes  volun¬ 
teered  to  preserve  the  Union,  and  a  number 
became  prominent  in  the  war  effort.  William  Y. 
Ripley’s  son,  Lt.  W.  Y.  W.  Ripley,  was  said  to  be 
the  first  soldier  in  the  county  to  enlist.  The  First 
Vermont  Regiment  of  three-month  volunteers 
mustered  at  Camp  Fairbanks  (named  in  honor 
of  then  governor  firastus  Fairbanks)  on  the  new 
county  fairgrounds  on  South  Main  Street.  On  its 
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The  imposing,  stone  Trinity  Episcopal  Church  (85  West 
Street ),  built  in  1863  with  funds  donated  by  H.  H.  Baxter, 
was  designed  by  Bishop  John  Henry  Hopkins  of  Burlington,  a 
leading  proponent  of  the  use  of  the  picturesque  Gothic  Revival 
style  for  churches  in  Vermont.  Characteristic  elements  of  the 
style  include  the  towers  and  buttresses  topped  by  pinnacles, 
pointed  and  Tudor  arch  doors  and  windows  with  rich  tracery, 
and  the  rose  window  in  the  main  tower. 

way  to  the  front,  the  regiment  was  led  by  Gen. 

H.  H.  Baxter  in  its  parade  down  Broadway  in 
New  York  City.  W.  Y.  W.  Ripley  and  his  brother, 
Edward,  led  Vermonters  into  battle  and  both 
earned  the  rank  of  general  by  the  end  of  the  war. 
John  Page,  elected  state  treasurer  in  1860,  served 
the  cause  by  arranging  and  ensuring  prompt 
payment  of  the  accumulated  state  war  debt, 
while  John  Howe,  Jr.,  managed  relief  statewide 
for  the  dependents  of  enlisted  men. 

As  the  war  came  to  a  close  Rutland  began  to 
boom.  New  steam-powered  industries,  no  longer 
limited  in  their  choice  of  location  by  a  need  for 
waterpower,  were  attracted  to  Rutland  because 
of  its  superior  rail  shipping  facilities,  which 
could  bring  coal  and  materials  to  a  lactory  and 
ship  products  to  a  national  market.  The  expand¬ 
ing  marble  industry  in  western  Rutland  town 
and  the  attendant  railroad  activity  also  con¬ 
tributed  to  increased  employment  and  com¬ 
merce  for  the  village.  Between  1850  and  I860  the 
population  of  Rutland  Town  jumped  from  3,713 
to  7,577,  with  growth  in  Rutland  Village 
accounting  for  the  major  part  of  the  increase.  By 
1870,  when  the  town  population  rose  to  9,834 
residents,  the  village  had  entered  an  era  of  pro¬ 
digious  growth  that  within  three  decades  would 
transform  it  into  a  modern  industrial  city. 

THE  NEW  COMMERCIAL  AREA  along 
Merchants  Row  and  Center  Street  developed 
rapidly;  wooden  stores  built  in  the  1850s  were 
destroyed  by  fire  only  to  be  quickly  replaced  by 
brick  multi-story  commercial  blocks.  Much  of 
the  brick  was  supplied  by  a  yard  east  of  South 
Main  Street,  owned  by  John  McIntyre  who  lived 
nearby  on  Green  (now  Killington)  Street,  and 


Developing  around  the  new  Rutland  downtown  in  the  mid 
19th  century  were  new  residential  neighborhoods.  Typical  of 
housing  in  the  middle-class  neighborhood  to  the  north  is  26 
Cottage  Street,  the  brick,  2‘A  story,  sidehall  plan  home  of  rail¬ 
road freight  agent  William  Ferguson,  built  about  1860  in  the 
latest  style  with  an  Italianate  porch  and  comice  brackets.  In 
the  working-class  area  west  of  the  railroad  tracks  is  41  Howe 
Street  (c.1860),  only  l'A  stories,  a  traditional  Greek  Revival 
style  sidehall  plan  with  entry  and  comer  pilasters. 

by  a  yard  south  of  Park  Street,  owned  by  A.  F. 
and  M.  C.  Davis  that  in  1859  produced  over 
300,000  bricks.  Most  early  brick  commercial 
blocks  were  at  least  three  stories  and  topped  by 
corbelled  brickwork  or  an  Italianate  style  brack¬ 
eted  cornice.  The  brick  Blaisdell  (A60)  and 
Richardson  (A59)  blocks  on  Center  date  from 
about  1865  and  are  relatively  typical,  although 
their  bracketed  cornices  have  been  replaced  with 
corbelled  brick  decoration.  An  unusual,  marble- 
faced  brick  commercial  block  (A73;  now 
sheathed  in  metal  siding),  built  in  1861  to  house 
Ripley’s  Rutland  Savings  Bank,  has  stylish  seg¬ 
mental  arch  windows  with  hood  moldings  and 
was  designed  by  architect  J.  J.  R.  Randall.  The 
brick  Dunn  Block  (A71)  of  1864  on  Merchants 
Row  has  similar  windows  with  hood  moldings 
and  retains  a  portion  of  its  original  storefront. 

An  outstanding  corbelled  brick  cornice,  with  a 
Gothic  Revival  style  pointed  arch  arcade,  and  an 
original  storefront  with  cast-iron  columns  can  be 
seen  on  what  was  originally  Ve  trier's  Steam 
Bakery  building  (A29),  completed  in  1869  at  the 
corner  of  Center  and  Wales  streets. 

Merchants,  grocers,  restaurateurs,  and  clerks 
worked  in  businesses  on  the  first  floors  of  these 
new  commercial  blocks,  and  various  agents, 
attorneys,  dentists,  and  others  let  offices  on  the 
upper  floors.  Most  walked  to  work  from  their 
homes  in  the  growing  neighborhood  on  Church, 
Cottage,  Chestnut,  and  Elm  streets  north  of 
downtown.  The  majority  of  these  homes  were 
gable-front,  2  Zi  story,  sidehall  plan  blocks,  often 
with  a  wing  or  ell  and  ornamented  with  elements 
of  the  late  Greek  Revival  or  Italianate  styles. 

This  type  rapidly  became  the  dominant  house 
form  in  Rutland  for  the  next  thirty  years  as  local 
carpenters  and  masons  erected  the  housing 
needed  by  a  growing  work  force  and  middle 
class. 

The  homes  built  on  Cottage  Street  typify  the 
architectural  and  social  character  of  the  middle- 
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A  fter  the  Civil  War  new  industries  opened  along  the  rail  lines 
to  supply  the  local  construction  trades  and  marble  industry. 
Among  them  were  White’s  Marble  Works  (247  Hist  Street), 
located  in  a  large ,  wood-frame  building  utilitarian  in  appear¬ 
ance  except  for  the  surprising  detail  of  Greek  Revival  style 
comer  pilasters.  Nearby  is  a  portion  of  the  large  brick  foundry 
(255  West  Street)  of  the  Lincoln  Iron  Works,  founded  in  1864 
by  Howe  scale  inventor  Thomas  Ross  to  make  machinery  for 
the  quarrying  industry. 

class  neighborhood  immediately  north  of  down¬ 
town.  Two  identical  c.1860  brick  sidehall  plan 
homes  can  be  seen  at  24  and  26  Cottage;  both 
have  scroll  sawn  eave  brackets  and  their  original 
window  sash,  and  number  26  retains  its 
Italianate  style  porch.  Attorney  Charles  Joyce 
lived  at  number  24,  and  number  26  was 
occupied  by  William  Ferguson,  a  railroad 
freight  agent.  Across  the  street  at  23  Cottage, 
attorney  N.  P.  Simons  lived  in  a  c.1865  sidehall 
with  ell  plan  home  with  corner  pilasters,  Greek 
Revival  style  entry,  and  Italianate  style  ell  and 
entry  porches.  Neighbor  Harvey  Kingsley,  a 
bookkeeper,  resided  in  a  similar  plan  brick  home 
at  27  Cottage  with  marble  window  lintels  and 
sills  and  a  chaste  Italianate  style  porch  across  its 
facade  and  ell.  Further  up  the  street,  two 
grocers,  B.  Billings  and  B.  W.  Marshall,  were 
neighbors  beginning  about  1865.  Billings  lived 
at  36  Cottage  in  a  sidehall  with  ell  plan  home 
with  late  Greek  Revival  style  detailing.  Marshall 
lived  in  a  smaller  home  at  34  Cottage,  which  is 
ornamented  with  label  moldings  over  the 
windows  and  bargeboards  on  the  gable  ends  and 
is  one  of  the  only  examples  of  the  domestic 
Gothic  Revival  style  in  Rutland. 

While  the  Church  and  Cottage  streets  neigh¬ 
borhood  and  commerce  on  Merchants  Row 
flourished,  a  number  of  new  manufactories 
began  operations  along  the  railroad  tracks.  In 


In  1867  Irish  and  French-Canadian  immigrants,  who  worked 
in  the  rail  yards  and  marble  and  other  industries  in  Rutland, 
erected  on  West  Street  a  parochial  school  (5b)  with  Italianate 
style  comice  brackets  and  belvedere.  ( Its  Colonial  Revival  style 
porch  was  added  in  the  early  20th  century.)  After  an  1868 
strike  in  the  marble  quarries  that  led  to  a  separation  between 
the  two  groups,  the  Irish  began  construction  of  their  own 
church  (5c),  designed  by  Brooklyn  architect  Patrick  Keely. 
Completed  in  1871,  the  Gothic  Revival  style  St.  Peter’s  is 
noteworthy  for  its  rough  marble  walls,  comer  tower,  and 
pointed  arch  windows  and  doors,  all  trimmed  by  smooth 
marble  blocks  of  a  lighter  color. 

1865,  near  where  the  tracks  crossed  West  Street, 
the  Steam  Stone  Cutter  Company  began 
manufacturing  stone  channeling  machines, 
invented  by  Rutlander  George  Wardwell  for  use 
in  quarrying.  Next  door  George  White  opened 
his  marble  works  in  a  frame  building  (247  West 
Street,  c.1865)  with  corner  pilasters  and  a 
molded  cornice— a  now  rare  example  of  an  early 
wooden  industrial  structure  built  with  attention 
to  stylish  Greek  Revival  detail.  In  1864  Thomas 
Ross,  one  of  the  inventors  of  the  Howe  scale  then 
being  manufactured  in  Brandon,  founded  the 
Lincoln  Iron  Works,  where  workmen  cast  and 
assembled  machines  used  in  quarrying  and 
other  industries.  A  portion  of  the  brick  foundry 
(255  West  Street)  built  about  1865  with  seg¬ 
mental  arched  windows  can  be  seen  just  west  of 
White’s  works. 

NEAR  THE  TRACKS  along  Furnace  Street 
were  the  Rutland  Foundry  Works,  which  had 
continued  operations  under  a  succession  of 
owners,  and  the  Rutland  Gas  Works,  which 
beginning  in  1859  supplied  the  means  to  light 
the  shops  and  offices  of  Merchants  Row  and  the 
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The  Morse  Block  (A46),  located  on  a  prominent  Alerchants 
Row  comer,  was  built  in  1865-67  of  brick  with  a  first  floor 
of  large  storefront  windows  and  cast-iron  pilasters  ( replaced 
about  1910  by  richly  polished  green  marble).  It  originally  had 
one  of  the first  Mansard  roofs  in  Rutland. 

fashionable  homes  on  the  courthouse  hillside. 
James  King’s  Sash  and  Blind  Factory,  located 
between  the  two  works,  manufactured  many  of 
the  windows  and  wooden  ornaments  used  by 
local  builders  for  new  homes.  In  fact,  when  King 
decided  to  build  a  home  at  number  43  on  the 
newly  laid  out  Summer  Street,  he  no  doubt  used 
his  own  products  in  the  construction  of  his  c.1865 
sidehall  plan,  Greek  Revival  style  dwelling  with 
its  corner  pilasters,  triangular  gable  fan, 
windows  with  six  panes  in  each  sash,  and  an 
entry  with  pilasters,  entablature,  and  sidelights. 

Summer  Street,  laid  out  in  1864  between  Pine 
and  Grove  streets  north  of  the  Rutland  and 
Burlington  Railroad  yard,  quickly  became 
populated  with  master  mechanics  and  artisans 
like  James  King.  Marble  works  operator  George 
White  lived  at  37  Summer  in  a  c.1865  sidehall 
plan  home  with  cornice  brackets  (now  with  a 
porch  and  siding  added  c.1930).  Nathaniel  Dye, 
a  maker  of  patterns  for  iron  castings,  resided 
next  to  King  at  41  Summer  in  another  Italianate 
style,  sidehall  plan  home  (remodeled  c.1880 
when  Dye  was  superintendent  of  the  Rutland 
Gas  Works).  Across  the  street,  Alanson  Orcutt, 
master  painter  for  the  Terrill  Carriage  Factory  at 
West  and  Wales  streets,  had  a  similar  plan  home 
(40  Summer  Street)  built  about  1865  with  very 
ornate  Italianate  style  detailing;  elaborate  cor¬ 
nices  trim  the  eaves  and  porches,  scroll  sawn 
brackets  sprout  from  the  capitals  of  chamfered 
porch  columns,  and  its  entry  has  a  transom  over 
a  double  leaf  door  that  contains  paired  windows 
covered  by  cast-iron  grills.  Orcutt’s  neighbor, 
Albert  Pratt,  an  engineer  for  the  Rutland  and 
Burlington  Railroad,  lived  in  a  more  typical 
Greek  Revival  style,  sidehall  with  ell  plan  house 
at  46  Summer. 

As  before  the  Civil  War,  many  of  the  laborers 
who  worked  in  the  rail  yards  and  nearby  manu- 


By  1870  most  available  lots  on  Merchants  Row  and  the  first 
block  oj  Center  Street  were  filled  with  brick  commercial  blocks. 
Number  1 10 Merchants  Row  (A45,  c.1867),  whose  sophisti¬ 
cated  design  may  have,  been  the  work  of  local  architect  J.  f.  R. 
Randall,  is  notable  for  its  marble  entablatures  at  the  roqftine 
and  between  each  floor,  and  the  carved  marble  surrounds  of  the 
segmental  and  round  arched  windows.  Just  up  Center  Street  is 
the  1869  home  (A29)  of  the  Verder  Steam  Bakery,  which  has 
its  original  storefront,  a  rare  survivor,  and  an  unusual  corbelled 
comice  with  Gothic  Revival  style  pointed  arches. 

factories  lived  in  the  Howe-Forest-Meadow 
streets  neighborhood  west  of  the  tracks.  How¬ 
ever,  fewer  1 !4  story  houses  and  more  2  Vi  story 
sidehall  plan  homes,  like  those  popular  in  the 
middle-class  neighborhood  north  of  downtown, 
were  built  after  the  war.  The  home  of  locomo¬ 
tive-builder  J.  D.  Allen  at  75  Forest  Street  with 
its  Greek  Revival  style  entry  and  Italianate  style 
segmental  arched  gable  window  and  cornice 
brackets  shows  the  mixture  of  styles  common  to 
this  type  about  1865. 

Many  houses  built  in  the  Howe-Forest- 
Meadow  streets  neighborhood  became  the  first 
permanent  homes  for  some  families  of  Irish 
immigrants,  who  previously  lived  in  shanties 
near  the  railroad  tracks.  The  families  worshiped 
in  their  modest  church  at  13  Meadow  Street  with 
a  number  of  Frcnch-Canadian  immigrants, 
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The  Rutland  County  Courthouse  (B28),  built  in  1869-70 
across  Court  Street  from  the  U.  S.  Courthouse,  was  the  last 
architectural  commission  of  John  Cain,  known  not  only  as  the 
designer  of  many  Gothic  Revival  style  churches  in  the  area  but 
also  as  the  publisher  of  the  Rutland  Globe  newspaper.  It  is 
richly  detailed  with  marble  beltcourses,  marble  keystones  in  the 
projecting  arched  window  lintels,  a  columned  entry  porch,  and 
a  crowning  cupola  that  was  moved  about  1888 from  the  center 
of  the  roof  to  its  present  location. 

many  of  whom  like  the  Irish  had  arrived  in  Rut¬ 
land  during  and  after  construction  of  the  rail¬ 
roads.  In  1867  parish  contributions  and  labor 
built  an  Italianate  style  school  (5b;  now  the 
Parish  House)  on  Meadow  Street.  A  strike  at  the 
marble  quarries  in  west  Rutland  in  1868  led 
some  quarry  owners  to  import  several  hundred 
French-Canadian  families  to  the  area  as 
strikebreakers;  relations  between  the  two  Cath¬ 
olic  groups  deteriorated  rapidly  and  the  parish 
split.  That  very  year  the  Irish  began  building  a 
new  church,  St.  Peter’s  (5c),  near  the  parochial 
school,  quarrying  limestone  on-site  for  its  walls. 
The  Gothic  Revival  style  design  for  the  church, 
which  was  completed  in  1871,  was  by  Patrick  C. 
Keely  of  Brooklyn,  New  York,  who  designed 
many  Catholic  churches  of  the  period  including 
those  of  West  Rutland  and  Wallingford. 

THE  FRENCH-CANADIAN  IMMIGRANTS 
erected  their  own  wood-frame  church  (later 
replaced)  on  the  newly  laid  out  Lincoln  Street. 

A  parish  house  at  18  Lincoln,  built  about  1875, 
became  the  home  of  their  priest,  Rev.  Jerome 
Gelot.  No  longer  comfortable  using  the  Catholic 
cemetery  on  West  Street,  the  French-Canadians 
began  their  own  cemetery  beyond  the  eastern 
edge  of  the  village  near  Stratton  Road.  Many 
members  of  this  community,  which  by  1880 
totalled  over  200  families,  lived  in  the  area  north 
of  West  and  west  of  Grove  streets  and,  to  the 
east,  along  Woodstock  and  Temple  streets  near 


J.  J.  R.  Randall,  who  helped  supervise  construction  of  the 
Rutland  County  Courthouse,  designed  the  brick  Baptist  church 
(B27)  next  door,  which  was  completed  in  1871.  A  handsome 
example  of  the  Romanesque  style,  the  building  has  round 
arched  windows  with  projecting  brick  lintels,  a  soaring  side 
tower,  rose  window,  and  marble  beltcourses  and  trim. 

the  cemetery.  One  leader  of  the  community, 
Louis  Valiquette,  who  had  opened  the  first  boot 
and  shoe  store  on  Merchants  Row  in  1857,  lived 
at  33  Pine  Street  in  a  robustly  detailed  house 
with  elaborate  window  surrounds,  a  modillion 
cornice  with  paired  brackets,  and  Italianate  style 
side  and  entry  porches.  More  typical,  perhaps, 
of  the  first  homes  of  French-Canadians  is  the 
plain  1)4  story,  sidehall-with-ell  plan  house  built 
about  1875  near  the  French  cemetery  at  146 
Woodstock  Avenue,  likely  occupied  by  a 
member  of  the  Purriet  family  of  laborers  and 
teamsters. 

While  the  middle  and  working  class  neighbor¬ 
hoods  north  of  Merchants  Row  and  west  of  the 
railroad  tracks  rapidly  expanded  after  the  war, 
development  downtown  and  on  the  courthouse 
hillside  continued  apace.  A  commercial  block 
(A45)  built  at  110  Merchants  Row  about  1867 
exhibits  the  high  stylistic  accomplishment 
achieved  by  many  of  the  post-Civil  War  down¬ 
town  commercial  structures.  This  3  story  block, 
the  whole  defined  by  denticulated  cornices  and 
capped  by  a  modillion  cornice  and  paneled  par¬ 
apet  wall,  has  its  two  central  bays  organized  into 
a  pavilion  by  wall  pilasters  carried  through  the 
cornices  and  by  the  placement  of  round  and  seg¬ 
mental  arch  windows  with  marble  drip  molds. 

In  overall  effect,  this  commercial  block  tran¬ 
scends  architectural  style  categories,  and  may  be 
an  example  of  the  work  of  architect  J.  J.  R.  Ran¬ 
dall,  who  had  his  office  in  the  building  in  1869. 
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After  the  Civil  War  the  courthouse  hill  area  continued  to  be  a 
desirable  residential  address  for  professionals  and  marble  mag¬ 
nates.  Attorney  Martin  Everts ,  who  also  served  as  Rutland 
postmaster  from  1861  to  1870  and  municipal  judge  beginning 
in  1872,  lived  in  a  large,  wood-frame  Italianate  style  house 
(B5),  trimmed  with  molded  door  and  window  surrounds  and 
paired  cornice  brackets.  (The  handsome  Colonial  Revival  style 
porch  was  probably  added  at  the  turn  of  the  century.)  Marble 
dealer  Wallace  Clement  owned  a  brick  French  Second  Empire 
style  house  (B77)  on  Washington  Street  ornamented  by  bay 
windows,  carved  marble  window  lintels  and  sills,  and  scrolled 
brackets  under  the  Mansard  roof. 


Many  other  brick  commercial  blocks  down¬ 
town  were  enlivened,  either  through  addition  or 
when  they  were  built,  with  Mansard  roofs, 
which  transformed  otherwise  Italianate  style 
buildings  into  yet  more  fashionable  French 
Second  Empire  style  structures.  One  of  the  first 
commercial  blocks  with  a  Mansard  roof  was 
built  about  1865  and  is  now  the  northern  portion 
of  the  Bardwell  House  (A40)  that  faces  Mer¬ 
chants  Row  (a  portion  of  the  Mansard  roof  can 
be  seen  from  the  side  alley).  The  Morse  Block 
(A46),  constructed  1865-67  with  a  rounded 
corner  at  the  intersection  of  Center  Street  and 
Merchants  Row,  also  was  one  of  the  first  com¬ 
mercial  blocks  with  a  stylish  “French  roof’  (now 
replaced  by  a  fourth  story).  By  1870  Mansard 
roofs  had  been  added  to  the  Rutland  Depot  and 
the  Bardwell  Hotel,  and  in  1871  the  Rutland 
Town  Hall  and  the  Baxter  National  Bank  (both 
later  destroyed  by  fire)  were  both  built  in  the 
Second  Empire  style  with  Mansard  roofs. 


A  new  neighborhood  for  the  well-to-do  and  middle  class  devel¬ 
oped  along  Grove  Street,  north  of  downtown  and  near  the  pri¬ 
vate  park  ofH.  H.  Baxter.  Among  the  grand  residences  built 
in  the  area  were  two  large  French  Second  Empire  style  houses: 
a  brick  one  (A103,  c.l868)  owned  by  George  Royce,  Steam 
Stone  Cutter  Company  treasurer,  and  the  wood-frame  home 
(73  Pine  Street,  1869)  with  polychrome  slate  roof  of  hardware 
merchant  Levi  Kingsley.  Kingsley,  who  was  married  to 
Cornelia  Roberts,  sister-in-law  of  Baxter,  started  out  in  the 
1850s  loading  freight  in  the  rail  yards. 

ON  THE  HILLSIDE  above  downtown  across 
the  street  from  the  United  States  Courthouse 
and  Post  Office,  master  builder  John  Cain 
designed  and  erected  his  last  great 
commission  —  the  imposing  Rutland  County 
Courthouse,  completed  in  1870.  Cain,  who 
emigrated  from  the  Isle  of  Man  and  settled  in 
Rutland  in  1832,  had  designed  a  number  of 
Gothic  Revival  churches  throughout  the  county 
but  was  perhaps  best  known  for  raising  Cain  as 
an  active  Democrat  in  local  politics  and  as  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Rutland  Globe  newspaper  from  1857 
to  1872.  His  classically  inspired  county  court¬ 
house  originally  was  crowned  in  the  center  of  its 
hip  roof  by  a  clock  tower  cupola,  which  about 
1888  was  moved  forward  over  the  pedimented 
entry  pavilion  that  faces  Court  Street.  Just  west 
of  the  courthouses,  the  Baptists  erected  between 
1871  and  1873  a  new  Romanesque  style  church 
(B27)  at  81  Center  Street  at  a  cost  of  $42,000. 

J.  J.  R.  Randall,  who  with  Cain  had  overseen 
construction  of  the  United  States  Courthouse, 
designed  the  brick  church  with  its  buttress 
pilasters,  rose  window,  and  asymmetrical  corner 
towers. 

The  location  of  both  the  federal  and  county 
courthouses  and  proximity  to  downtown  made 
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Redfield  Proctor,  who  was  a  major  force  in  the  shaping  not 
only  of  Rutland  but  also  the  state  of  Vermont  in  the  last  quarter 
of  the  19th  century,  had  this  dignified  Italianate  style  house 
(1  Field  Avenue)  built  in  1867  at  what  is  now  the  northern 
edge  of  the  city.  Proctor  only  lived  here  until  1871  when  he 
moved  to  Sutherland  Falls  (split  off  in  1886 from  Rutland  to 
form  the  town  of  Proctor)  to  take  control  of  his  marble  interests, 
but  he  retained  ownership  of  the  house  until  his  death. 

“the  Hill”  a  convenient  location  for  prominent 
professionals  and  businessmen.  Postmaster  and 
attorney  Martin  Everts  had  a  short  walk  from  his 
c.1865  Italianate  style  mansion  (B5)  on  West 
Street  to  the  federal  courthouse  where  he  prac¬ 
ticed  both  vocations.  Walter  Dunton  of  the  dis¬ 
tinguished  law  lirm  of  Dunton  &  Veazey  lived  in 
an  Italianate  style  home  (B60)  with  a  distinctive 
bellcast  wall  dormer  built  about  1870  at  15 
Washington  Street.  Next  door  at  17  Washington 
Mark  Richardson,  a  coppersmith  and  veterinary 
surgeon,  had  a  relatively  plain  French  Second 
Empire  style  house  (B78)  constructed  somewhat 
later.  The  foremost  insurance  agent  and  adjuster 
in  Rutland,  M.  J.  Francisco,  had  his  brick 
Italianate  style  home  (B71)  built  at  39  Washing¬ 
ton  Street.  More  modest,  yet  stylish,  sidchall 
plan  houses  were  built  on  Prospect  Street  off 
Washington,  like  the  hip-roofed  Italianate  style 
home  (41  Prospect  Street,  c.1870)  of  Rutland 
Globe  editor  Henry  Clark  and  the  Second 
Empire  style  home  (43  Prospect  Street,  c.1870) 
of  express  agent  C.  A.  Moore. 

“The  Hill”  continued  to  attract  those  involved 
in  the  marble  trade.  Marble  dealer  John  Rey¬ 
nolds  purchased  the  former  Bank  of  Rutland 
(A46)  in  1866  and  added  a  Mansard  roof  with 
elaborate  dormers.  Wallace  Clement,  son  of 
Charles  Clement  and  a  marble  dealer,  had  a 
brick  French  Second  Empire  style  home  (B77) 
built  about  1865  at  23  Washington  Street  with  a 
bellcast  wall  dormer,  tower,  ornate  carved 
marble  window  hoods  and  sills,  and  a  double¬ 
leaf  entry  door  with  etched  glass  windows 
depicting  a  buck  pursued  by  a  hound.  E.  P. 
Gilson,  after  the  death  of  his  wife,  sold  his  estate 
near  Center  Rutland  to  one  of  Charles  Cle¬ 
ment’s  sons,  Percival  Clement,  and  retired  about 
1875  to  a  more  modest  Second  Empire  style 
house  (B24)  at  9  Court  Street.  About  the  same 
time,  his  partner,  John  Woodfin,  had  a  late 
Italianate  style  house  with  elaborate  scroll-sawn 


In  1869 John  Page  retired  from  his  second  term  as  governor  of 
Vermont  to  a  stately  French  Second  Empire  style  house  (B50) 
with  lavish  wooden  trim  fust  built  on  South  Mam  Street.  Page 
continued  his  career  as  the  president  of  the  Rutland  and 
Burlington  Railroad .  and  in  1878  brought  to  Rutland  the 
Howe  Scale  company  of  Brandon.  In  the  early  1880s  he 
deeded  a  corner  of  his  property  to  his  sons,  Charles  and 
Edward,  both  clerks  at  Howe  Scale,  who  built  two  small, 
brick  Second  Empire  style  houses  on  East  Washington  Street 
( B.53  and  3  East  Washington)  Both  are  rather  unusual, 
having  only  a  single  story  under  the  Mansard  roof  rather  than 
the  more  common  2  stories. 


trim  constructed  not  far  away  at  45  Pleasant 
Street. 

North  of  the  elite  courthouse  hillside  and  the 
commercial  blocks  of  downtown,  Grove  Street 
evolved  as  a  status  address  between  1865  and 
1880,  in  part  due  to  its  proximity  to  H.  H. 
Baxter’s  estate.  Between  Merchants  Row  and 
Baxter’s  estate,  George  Royce,  treasurer  of  the 
Steam  Stone  Cutter  Company  on  West  Street, 
had  a  brick  Second  Empire  style  mansion  (A103, 
c.1868)  built  with  ornate  window  hoods  and 
entry  porches.  Across  the  street,  coal  dealer 
Samuel  Curtis  had  an  ostentatiously  ornate 
Second  Empire  style  mansion  (now  moved  to 
125  Grove  Street  and  minus  its  window  trim  and 
porches)  built  about  1872  with  a  variety  of 
projecting  bays  and  window  dormers.  Among 
those  who  built  more  modest  but  substantial 
homes  nearby,  Thomas  Ross,  founder  of  the 
Lincoln  Iron  Works,  lived  in  a  c.1870  brick  side- 
hall  with  ell  plan  home  at  68  Grove  Street. 


FURT  HER  OUT’  GROVE,  surrounding  H.  H. 
Baxter’s  private  park  (roughly  the  block  today 
bounded  by  Grove,  Park,  Pine,  and  Library 
streets),  another  area  of  upper  and  middle-class 
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In  1877  David  Shorlsleeve  opened  a  machine  shop  near  the 
railroad  tracks  just  south  of  River  Street.  It  was  converted  by 
the  Mintzer  brothers  into  the  Rutland  Tallow  Company  in 
1911.  Today  the  old  brick foundry  ( 65  Strongs  Avenue)  still 
stands. 

homes  evolved.  Civil  War  veteran  and  merchant 
Levi  Kingsley,  who  married  Baxter’s  sister-in- 
law  Cornelia  Roberts,  had  what  was  perhaps  the 
first  house  (73  Pine  Street)  in  this  neighborhood 
built  in  1869.  It  faced  the  west  side  of  the  park 
directly  across  from  the  Baxter  estate.  One  of  the 
most  stately  surviving  French  Second  Empire 
style  homes  (despite  the  loss  of  its  tower), 
Kingsley’s  house,  with  its  porches,  balconies,  bay 
windows,  and  polychromatic  paint  scheme,  set  a 
tasteful  standard  for  the  neighborhood.  On  the 
north  border  of  the  park,  jeweler  Alanda  Clark 
was  responsible  for  construction  of  a  less  ornate 
Second  Empire  style  house  at  85  Park  Avenue, 
while  on  a  hill  north  of  the  Baxter  mansion 
another  jeweler,  Ben  Chase,  had  an  Italianate 
style  home  (55  Crescent)  with  a  belvedere  built 
about  1870.  Smaller  homes  in  the  immediate 
vicinity  of  the  park,  such  as  the  c.1870  sidehall 
plan  Italianate  style  home  at  93  Park  with  its  bay 
window,  double-leaf  door,  entry  porch,  and  pro¬ 
fuse  decorative  trim,  maintained  the  upscale 
tone  of  the  neighborhood.  Further  west  along 
Park  Avenue  and  on  the  northern  border  of  the 
Baxter  estate,  yet  more  modest  Italianate  style 
sidehall  plan  homes,  such  as  102  Park,  68  Cres¬ 
cent,  and  75  Crescent  Street,  proliferated. 

Beyond  the  neighborhood  evolving  near  the 
Baxter  estate  lay  rolling  farmland,  save  for  the 
estate  of  Civil  War  veteran  and  attorney  Redfield 
Proctor.  A  member  of  the  Proctor  family  of 
Proctorsville  in  Cavendish,  Vermont,  he  had  an 
Italianate  style  mansion  with  belvedere  built  in 
1867  at  what  is  now  1  Field  Avenue.  Proctor  did 
not  stay  long  in  his  new  home;  in  the  early  1870s 
he  became  involved  with  a  marble  company 
located  at  Sutherland  Falls  village  in  northwest 
Rutland  town  and  moved  to  that  village  to  take 
personal  control.  Through  acquisitions  and  a 
merger,  he  created  the  Vermont  Marble  Com¬ 
pany  in  1880,  then  the  largest  capitalized  corpo¬ 
ration  operating  in  Vermont.  Although  Proctor 
never  moved  back  to  the  home  on  Field  Avenue 
that  he  owned  until  his  death,  he  was  to  exert  a 


The  Howe  Scale  Company  moved  in  1877  from  Brandon  to 
Rutland  and  a  prime  location  at  the  junction  of  the  Rutland 
and  Bennington  and  Rutland  railroads.  Soon  some  eighteen 
interrelated  industrial  structures,  designed  by  local  architect 
J.  J.  R.  Randall,  were  built  to  house  the  business,  which  had 
231  workers  in  1880,  about  800  in  1909,  and  was  the 
largest  industrial  employer  in  Rutland  City  until  after  World 
War  II.  The  brick  office  (6a)  is  French  Second  Empire  in 
style,  while  most  of  the  other  buildings  are  1  fa  stories  with 
board  and  batten  siding  and  a  brick  lining  for  greater fre  resis¬ 
tance.  Today  this  complex  ranks  as  one  of  the  most  outstanding 
historic  industrial  sites  in  the  state. 

powerful  influence  on  the  development  of  the 
city  of  Rutland  as  owner  of  the  largest  corpora¬ 
tion  in  an  industry  on  which  the  area  depended 
for  prosperity  and,  later,  as  the  acknowledged 
kingpin  of  the  Vermont  Republican  Party. 

While  Proctor  chose  farmland  for  his  man¬ 
sion,  John  Page,  the  state  treasurer  who  guided 
Vermont  through  the  pitfalls  and  perils  of  war¬ 
time  finance,  chose  the  center  of  the  old  village 
(which  had  suffered  a  devastating  fire  in  1868) 
for  his  new  Second  Empire  style  mansion  (B50) 
at  24  South  Main  Street.  Elected  governor  in 
1866  and  1867,  Page  retired  from  public  service 
in  1869  to  his  new  mansion  with  its  2-story  bay 
window,  tower,  porches,  and  robust  trim.  As 
president  of  the  ailing  Rutland  Railroad  Com¬ 
pany  from  1867  to  1883,  Page  masterfully 
negotiated  the  lease  of  the  Rutland  Railroad  to 
the  Vermont  Central  in  1873,  resulting  in  profit 
for  Rutland  shareholders  and  bankruptcy  for  the 
Central,  a  former  rival. 

THE  SUCCESS  AND  WEALTH  of  post-Civil 
War  Rutland  was  not  only  reflected  in  its  stylish 
homes  but  in  its  cultural  life  as  well.  The  old 
Rutland  Academy,  built  in  1852  at  Center  and 
Main  streets,  became  the  Rutland  High  School 
in  1867  and  the  method  of  instruction  still  used 
today,  grouping  students  by  age  into  grades,  was 
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The  presence  of  Howe  Scale  stimulated  the  construction  of 
housing  to  its  west  and  east.  The  west  gate  of  the  works  led  to 
a  working-class  neighborhood  where  Mrs.  Maloney’s 
1 1/2  story  boardinghouse  ( 69  Plain  Street)  with  its  Queen 
Anne  style  porch  was  built  about  1885.  To  the  east  were  the 
homes  of  many  of  the  skilled  employees,  including  59  Prospect 
Street,  a  2  story  ltalianate  style  house  (c.  1880)  that  was 
owned  by  assistant  superintendent  William  Lewis. 


instituted.  The  annual  Rutland  Fair,  held  on  the 
fairgrounds  on  South  Main  Street,  brought 
agricultural  and  scientific  exhibits  to  the  com¬ 
munity,  as  well  as  races  and  carnival  fun.  The 
grounds  also  provided  a  site  for  traveling  cir¬ 
cuses  and  baseball  games.  For  the  prominent 
families  of  Rutland,  the  apex  of  public  culture 
was  attained  with  construction  of  the  Ripley 
Music  Hall  on  Merchants  Row  in  1868  (it 
burned  in  1875).  Not  to  be  outdone,  H.  H. 
Baxter  included  a  music  hall  in  his  bank  of  1871 
(destroyed  by  fire  in  1928).  Julia  C.  Ripley  Dorr, 
a  daughter  of  William  Y.  Ripley  (patron  of  the 
music  hall)  and  then  becoming  one  of  the  fore¬ 
most  literary  figures  in  prose  and  poetry  in  Ver¬ 
mont,  wrote  an  ode  for  the  opening  of  the  Ripley 
hall  and  organized  many  a  benefit  engagement 
attended  by  the  village  elite. 

The  everyday  social  life  of  the  working  class, 
in  particular  its  affection  for  dram  shops,  was  of 
solicitous  concern  to  the  elite,  especially  since 
sale  of  intoxicating  liquor  had  been  made  illegal 
statewide  in  1854,  shortly  after  the  influx  of 
Catholic  immigrants  to  the  state.  The  nation¬ 
wide  economic  recession  that  began  in  1873, 
which  led  to  a  decline  in  the  price  of  and  orders 
for  marble  and  then  layoffs  and  wage  reductions 


The  Holmes  boilerworks,  established  in  1872  by  John  and 
Joseph  Holmes,  moved  into  a  new  2  story  wood-frame 
building  at  242  West  Street  about  1885.  Among  the  skilled 
boilermakers  working  in  Rutland  was  John  Hujfmeirer,  who 
lived  in  a  large,  c.  1882  house  (147  Granger  Street)  with 
ltalianate  style  porches,  peaked  lintelboards  over  the  windows 
and  doors,  and  scrolled  cornice  brackets.  In  the  1880s 
Huffmeirer  was  a  prominent  local  Knights  of  Labor  organizer. 

in  the  trade  and  related  shipping  and  manufac¬ 
turing,  contributed  to  the  problem  and  to  the 
resolve  of  many  to  help  the  workingman  by  stop¬ 
ping  liquor  sales.  After  a  raid  in  January  1874  on 
liquor  sellers  turned  violent,  the  outraged 
women  of  the  associated  Protestant  churches 
held  a  meeting  of  the  Women’s  Temperance 
Union  at  which  Mrs.  Dorr  and  Mrs.  John  Rey¬ 
nolds,  among  others,  were  speakers.  By  the  end 
of  the  year,  this  organization  became  a  local 
chapter  of  the  Women’s  Christian  Temperance 
Union  and  joined  the  statewide  crusade  to 
enforce  the  prohibition  on  the  sale  of  alcoholic 
beverages.  In  1875  the  Irish  organized  their  first 
local  chapter  of  the  fraternal  Hibernian  Society, 
which  provided  weekly  occasions  for  members  to 
socialize  somewhere  other  than  in  saloons.  More 
importantly,  though,  the  society  provided  sup¬ 
port  for  the  families  of  workers  laid  off  from  their 
jobs. 

The  economic  recession  and  disinflation  that 
began  in  1873  lasted  almost  to  the  end  of  the 
decade.  With  many  out  of  work  and  the  wages  of 
the  rest  reduced,  the  price  of  consumer  goods 
plummeted  and  commerce  contracted. 
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In  1881,  six  years  after  William  Y.  Ripley’s  1868  opera 
house  on  Merchants  Row  burned  down,  his  son,  Gen.  Edward 
Ripley,  had  a  replacement  (A  72),  seating  850  people,  built  on 
the  same  spot.  Here  area  residents  attended  musical  entertain¬ 
ments,  many  of  which  were  sponsored  by  local  women's 
intellectual  societies  or  the  Rutland  Music  Festival  Associa¬ 
tion,  organized  in  1883. 

While  other  businessmen  had  to  rely  on  a 
mixture  of  hope  and  promotion,  John  Page,  as 
treasurer  of  the  Brandon  Manufacturing  Com¬ 
pany  and  a  director  of  the  Rutland,  Vermont 
Central,  and  Rutland  and  Bennington  railroads, 
made  a  deal  that,  with  economic  recovery,  was  to 
guarantee  Rutland  a  great  measure  of  economic 
independence  from  the  growing  power  of  the 
marble  interests.  Prior  to  1877  the  Brandon 
Manufacturing  Company,  manufacturers  of  the 
Howe  platform  and  balance  scales,  had  their 
works,  which  in  part  dated  from  the  1790s,  in  the 
center  of  Brandon  village.  After  a  tragic  boiler 
explosion  and  fire  at  the  works,  Page,  together 
with  George  Merrill,  superintendent  of  the  Rut¬ 
land  Railroad,  purchased  a  controlling  interest 
in  the  company  and  moved  it  to  a  site  in  Rutland 
directly  south  of  Merchants  Row  at  the  intersec¬ 
tion  of  the  Rutland  and  the  Bennington  and 
Rutland  railroads.  The  reorganized  Howe  Scale 
Company  began  operations  in  June  1878  in  a 
newly  constructed  industrial  complex  (6)  of 
some  eighteen  functionally  interrelated  struc¬ 
tures  arranged  to  take  advantage  of  the  trian¬ 
gular  site.  To  make  the  works  fire-resistant,  the 
foundry  and  casting  shops  were  built  of  brick, 
and  assembly  and  storage  buildings  were  lined 
with  brick  and  covered  with  board  and  batten 
siding.  J.  J.  R.  Randall  is  credited  with  the 
design  of  the  complex,  including  the  French 
Second  Empire  style  office  (6a)  on  Scale  Avenue, 
which  compared  favorably  with  similarly  styled 
mansions  and  commercial  structures  throughout 
Rutland. 

THE  HOWE  SCALE  WORKS,  employing 
over  230  people  in  1880,  had  a  significant  impact 
on  the  life  of  the  city.  When  the  works  were  con- 


The  design  of  the  Clement  Bank  (A  75),  built  in  1884  on  an 
irregular  but  prominent  downtown  comer  lot,  with  smooth, 
shallowly  recessed  arched  wall  panels  and  restrained  ornament 
at  the  cornice  and  around  the  clock,  was  a  striking  contrast  to 
the  highly  ornate  French  Second  Empire  style  of  numerous  Rut¬ 
land  commercial  blocks  built  in  the  previous  twenty  years.  The 
Ellis  Block,  built  one  year  later  at  56  Strongs  Avenue  near  the 
new  Howe  Scale  neighborhood,  is  also  simply  detailed  and  is 
notable  today  for  its  original  storefront,  segmenlally  arched 
windows,  and  handsome  comice  brickwork. 

structed,  many  shanties  on  the  site  were  demol¬ 
ished,  and  a  number  of  the  Irish  squatters  pre¬ 
sumably  found  a  place  to  live  in  the  residential 
area  that  developed  along  Spruce,  Plain,  and 
Gibson  streets  west  of  the  new  scale  works.  Mrs. 
Maloney,  at  69  Plain  Street,  and  Mr.  H.  Clark, 
at  72  Plain  Street,  took  boarders  into  their 
homes  located  near  the  west  gate  of  the  works. 
Immediately  east  of  the  works,  the  area  bounded 
by  Strongs  Avenue,  Madison  Street,  and  South 
Main  Street  became  the  home  of  many  of  the 
more  skilled  Howe  employees.  Assistant  Super¬ 
intendent  William  Lewis  lived  at  59  Prospect  in 
a  c.1880  sidehall  plan  Italianate  style  house.  The 
houses  at  5  and  19  Royce  Street  (both  c.1880) 
became  the  homes  of  the  scale  workers  E.  F.  Rey¬ 
nolds  and  E.  S.  Whittaker.  And  in  1881  on  the 
southern  border  of  John  Page’s  South  Main 
Street  estate,  his  sons,  Edward  and  William 
Page,  both  employed  as  clerks  at  Howe  Scale, 
moved  into  brick  1  story  French  Second  Empire 


style  houses  at  1  (B53)  and  3  East  Washington 
Street. 

At  the  same  time  that  Howe  Scale  became 
established,  other  old  and  new  machine  shops 
along  the  railroad  line  also  prospered.  North  of 
the  scale  works,  David  Shortsleeve  (his  name  an 
Americanized  version  of  the  French  name 
Courtemanche)  had  opened  a  machine  shop  in 
1877;  its  brick  foundry  (65  Strongs  Ave) 
remains.  North  of  the  River  Street  bridge  and 
opposite  the  rail  yards,  the  Charles  P.  Harris 
Company  operated  the  old  Rutland  Foundry  as 
well  as  the  former  King’s  lumber,  door,  sash,  and 
blind  factory.  Immediately  to  the  north  was 
another  machine  shop,  the  Mansfield  &  Stimson 
Foundry,  which  replaced  another  earlier  foundry 
and  manufactured  stone-working  machinery 
and  brass  fittings. 

The  increasing  local  demand  for  steam 
mechanical  and  heating  systems  led  John  and 
Joseph  Holmes  to  move  their  boiler  works, 
begun  in  1872,  first  to  a  location  at  the  far  end  of 
West  Street  in  1881,  and  then,  by  1885,  to  a  new 
structure  at  242  West  Street  across  from  the  Lin¬ 
coln  Iron  Works.  The  Holmes  family  lived  not 


4. 

Rutland  City  has  two  excellent  examples  of the  picturesque 
Stick  Style:  attorney  P.  Redfield  Kendall's  c.  1876  house  at  71 
North  Main  Street  and  sash factory  owner  Charles  Harris’s 
c.  1883  house  at  43  Pleasant  Street.  Characteristic  of  the  style 
are  the  multitude  oj  projecting  gables  whose  ends,  edged  by 
bargeboards,  are filled  by  unusual  windows ,  shingles,  or  jlat 
“sticks”  laid  in  patterns.  Both  hip-roofed  porches  are  supported 
by  turned  posts  and  large  "stickwork”  brackets. 


far  from  the  works  at  57  Grove  Street  beginning 
about  1882,  while  boilermaker  John  Huffmeirer, 
who  likely  worked  for  the  Holmeses,  purchased 
one  of  the  newly  subdivided  lots  south  of  River 
Street  and  had  a  large  Italianate  style  house  built 
at  147  Granger  Street. 

Across  West  Street  from  the  Holmes’s  shop, 

D.  M.  White’s  marble  works  began  to  sell 
lumber,  stocking  the  product  of  sawmills  owned 
by  White  in  the  neighboring  town  of  Chit¬ 
tenden.  A  brick  powerhouse  (rear  of  245  West 
Street)  for  the  works  and  yard  was  constructed 
about  1880.  Further  west  on  the  rail  line,  past  the 
Lincoln  Iron  Works  and  across  East  Creek, 
another  lumberyard  was  opened  by  Frederick 
Chaffee,  who  had  previously  managed  White’s 
yard.  A  number  of  sheds  (321  West  Street, 
c.1885)  in  the  current  lumber  business  at  this 
address  likely  date  from  this  period.  North  of  the 
lumberyard,  the  Columbian  Marble  Works 
milled  marble  and  lent  its  name  to  Columbian 
Avenue,  which  was  laid  out  to  connect  State 
Street  to  West  Street.  Multi-family  structures, 
like  204-08  Columbian,  and  modest  houses,  like 
that  of  marble  worker  Michael  Dugan  at  180 


About  1876  contractor-turned-architect  Milo  Lyman  began 
building  his  home  at  60  Chestnut  Street,  an  early  Queen  Anne 
style  showpiece  whose  design  was  a  significant  break  with  the 
Italianate  and  French  Second  Empire  style  of  other  houses  of 
the  time.  Rich  textures  and  shapes  abound  —from  the  rusti¬ 
cated  marble  block  foundation,  decoratively  cut  shingles, 
machine  turned  pendants  hangingfrom  the  roof  edge,  elaborate 
wooden  screens  in  the  gable  ends,  and  the  turned  porch  posts 
and  spindles  to  the  hexagonal  roof  slates.  The  Queen  Anne 
style  soon  swept  the  city,  architect  Lyman  likely  being  one  of  its 
chief practitioners. 
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Local  carpenter  and  contractor  Charles  Paige  built  his  Queen 
Anne  style  home ;  with  its  distinctive  scalloped  bargeboard,  at 
14]  North  Mam  Street  in  1887.  Paige  became  a  prominent 
architect,  well-versed  in  the  Queen  Anne,  Colonial  Revival, 
and  Neo-Classical  Revival  styles,  and  designed  such  large 
buildings  as  the  Town  Hall  and  the  Mead  Building.  Paige 
also  sewed  as  Rutland  City  mayor  in  1906-07 

State  Street  (1885),  supplied  a  place  to  live  for 
those  employed  at  the  far  end  of  West  Street. 

WITH  THE  EXPLOSIVE  GROWTH  in  local 
construction  that  followed  recovery  from  the 
depression  of  the  1870s  and  the  establishment  of 
a  major  new  employer  (Howe  Scale)  in  Rutland, 
the  brickyards,  as  well  as  the  lumberyards  and 
sash  factory,  prospered.  John  McIntyre,  owner 
of  the  brickyard  east  of  South  Main,  moved  from 
a  home  on  Green  (now  Killington)  Street  near 
his  yard  to  an  elegant,  brick  Italianate  style 
house  built  about  1875  at  179  Granger  Street. 
Just  to  the  south,  his  competitor,  Albert  Davis, 
who  owned  the  brickyard  west  of  the  fairgrounds 
near  the  Rutland  and  Bennington  rail  line,  had  a 
large  brick  mansion  built  in  1882  at  60  Park 
Street  not  far  from  his  business. 

The  demand  for  bricks  and  lumber  was  in 
part  fueled  by  construction  of  new  institutional 
buildings  and  commercial  blocks.  In  1878  the 
brick  State  House  of  Corrections  was  con¬ 
structed  on  a  vast  tract  of  land  north  of  the 
Columbian  Marble  works  just  west  of  East 
Creek.  The  French  Second  Empire  style  St. 
Joseph’s  Convent  (5g,  1876-82)  and  the  similarly 
styled  St.  Peter’s  School  (5a,  1884)  were  both 
constructed  of  brick  on  Meadow  Street  near  St. 
Peter’s  Church.  Downtown,  the  Ripley  Opera 
House  of  1869,  which  burned  in  1875,  was 
replaced  by  a  new  opera  house  (A72)  in  1881  on 
the  same  site  on  Merchants  Row.  Simple,  multi¬ 
story  brick  commercial  structures,  like  the 
Richardson  (A50,  c.1880)  and  Cook  (A53, 
c.1885)  blocks,  were  built.  Rutland  even  had  a 
Chinese  laundry  in  a  1  story  wood-frame 
building  (A26)  on  Center  Street.  In  1884  the 
Clement  family  incorporated  the  Clement 
National  Bank  and  built  the  unusual  irregularly 
shaped  Clement  Bank  Block  (A75)  at  the  corner 
of  Evelyn  Street  and  Merchants  Row.  This 
4  story,  red  brick  building  with  large  arched 


Among  the  manufactories  that  opened  in  Rutland  in  the  early 
1890s  were  the  Gustave  H.  Grimm  sugar-making  equipment 
company  and  the  Chase  Toy  Factory,  both  conveniently  located 
near  the  railroad  lines.  Grimm’s  works  occupied  a  3  story 
wood-frame  building  at  8  Pine  Street  ( c.1900).  All  that 
remains  of  the  1892  plant  of  the  toy factory,  which  moved  to 
southeast  Rutland  from  Mount  Holly,  is  the  brick  powerhouse 
(7f)  with  its  sturdy  chimneystack. 

window  openings,  clock  parapet,  and  overall 
chaste  styling  made  the  first  significant  break 
with  the  ostentatious  Second  Empire  style  that 
had  dominated  construction  downtown  for  the 
past  twenty  years.  The  Ellis  Block,  built  in  1885 
at  56  Strongs  Avenue,  followed  the  design  lead  of 
the  Clement  Block  and  indicates  the  growth  of 
the  downtown  commercial  area  to  the  south  in 
the  direction  of  the  new  residential  area  develop¬ 
ing  near  the  Howe  Scale  works. 

By  1885  Rutland  had  become  a  city.  After 
weathering  the  prolonged  economic  recession  of 
the  1870s,  residents  were  confident  about  the 
future.  In  1880  Village  trustees  requested  a  city 
charter  from  the  state  legislature.  However,  the 
opposition  of  Redfield  Proctor  and  the  West  Rut¬ 
land  marble  interests,  who  feared  increased  tax¬ 
ation  on  their  properties  in  the  city  and  loss  of 
tax  revenues  to  support  the  infrastructure  of 
western  Rutland  industry,  led  to  denial  of  a  char¬ 
ter.  Nonetheless,  new  industry  and  commerce 
flourished  in  the  village.  Demand  for  profession¬ 
als  and  skilled  and  unskilled  labor  increased, 
and  the  population  of  the  municipality  swelled  to 
over  7,000,  resulting  in  a  renewed  housing 
boom. 

RESIDENTIAL  DEVELOPMENT  in  the 
1880s  largely  followed  patterns  established 
immediately  after  the  coming  of  the  railroad. 
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One  of  the  enduring  legacies  of  the  late  19th  century  Knights  of 
Labor  movement  in  Rutland  and  the  coinciding  commitment 
of  voters  to  educational  improvement  are  these five  substantial 
brick  school  buildings:  the  Kingsley  School  (30  Pine  Street, 
1388),  Longfellow  School  ( 4  Church  Street,  1890),  Watkins 
School  (24  Watkins  Avenue,  1892),  Abraham  Lincoln  School 

The  streets  of  the  courthouse  hillside  were  still 
status  addresses.  The  middle-class  neighbor¬ 
hood  between  Grove  and  Main  streets  expanded 
northward.  The  southwest  remained  the  home  of 
those  employed  by  the  railroads  and  industry. 
The  one  exception  to  earlier  trends  was  growth 
of  the  upwardly  mobile  working-class  neighbor¬ 
hood  east  from  the  Howe  Scale  works  to  east  of 
South  Main. 

Architecturally,  this  development  expressed 
the  upbeat  mood  of  the  growing  city  through 
exuberant  new  building  styles,  which  would 
dominate  domestic  construction  for  the  next 
quarter  of  a  century.  When,  sometime  between 
1874  and  1878,  architect  Milo  Lyman  built  his 
home  at  60  Chestnut  Street,  it  must  have  struck 
his  neighbors  as  odd.  A  number  of  Rutland  resi¬ 
dents  no  doubt  had  traveled  to  the  Philadelphia 
Centennial  Exposition  in  1876  and  seen  the  var¬ 
ious  state  and  national  pavilions  built  in  the  new 
Stick  and  Queen  Anne  architectural  styles  But 
this  house  was  in  Rutland,  in  a  neighborhood  of 
middle-class,  sidehall  plan  homes,  often  built 
with  the  careful  symmetry  and  repetitious  orna¬ 
ment  oi  the  Iialianate  style.  In  contrast,  Lyman’s 
Queen  Anne  style  house  had  an  irregular  shape 
and  roofline  and  was  covered  with  a  diverse  pro¬ 
fusion  of  machine-turned  wooden  ornament. 


(110  Lincoln  Avenue,  1895),  and  Park  Street  School  (33 
Park,  1897).  Although  each  has  different  ornament,  all  have 
large  windows,  raised  basements,  marble  trim,  steeply  pitched 
slate-clad  roofs  with  distinctive  dormers,  and  prominent  arched 
or  columned  entryways. 


including  bargeboards,  gable  screens,  drop  pen¬ 
dants,  finials,  and  porches  with  turned  posts, 
balustrades,  and  valances.  As  demand  for  houses 
designed  in  the  new  styles  grew  in  the  1880s, 
Lyman’s  confection  likely  won  him  a  number  of 
architectural  commissions  throughout  the  city. 

Industrialists,  merchants,  and  others  who 
desired  a  residence  in  the  vicinity  of  the  presti¬ 
gious  “Hill”  neighborhood  were  among  the  first 
to  commission  the  construction  of  houses  in  the 
new  Stick  and  Queen  Anne  styles  popularized 
by  the  Centennial.  In  1881  Louis  Valiquette,  Jr., 
partner  in  and  eventual  inheritor  of  his  father’s 
boot  and  shoe  business,  had  a  2J4  story  house 
built  at  10  Prospect  Street.  Its  three  gables  were 
trimmed  by  elaborate  bargeboards.  Charles 
Harris,  who  owned  the  large  door,  sash,  and 
blind  factory  west  of  the  depot,  assumably  used 
many  of  his  own  products  in  the  construction  of 
his  home  at  43  Pleasant  Street,  built  about  1883. 
Harris  decorated  this  outstanding  Stick  Style 
house  with  cut  rafter  tails,  pierced  bargeboards, 
turned  porch  posts  with  large  valance  brackets, 
and  projecting  gables,  one  with  a  recessed  bal¬ 
cony  porch.  Down  the  block  George  Mont¬ 
gomery,  a  cashier  and  treasurer  for  several  local 
banks,  had  a  large  Queen  Anne  style  mansion 
with  matching  carriage  barn  built  at  61  Pleasant 
in  1887.  North  of  the  courthouses,  the  propri- 
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Electricity  came  of  age  in  Rutland  by  the  1890s  and  was 
generated  by  such  local  companies  as  the  Marble  City  Electric 
Company,  whose  brick  steam  generating  station  was  built 
about  1895  at  130  Post  Street.  It  eventually  became  a  part  of 
the  Rutland  Railway  Light  and  Power  Company  system, 
which  supplied  the  trolley  lines,  electrified  in  1894,  as  well  as 
residential  customers. 

etors  of  the  Mansfield  &  Stimson  Foundry, 
George  Mansfield  and  Charles  Stimson,  shared 
a  Stick  Style  house  with  Eastlake  ornament  built 
about  1882  at  38  Nichols.  In  1885,  one  door 
north  at  48  Nichols,  Charles  S.  Sheldon  retired 
from  active  supervision  of  his  marble  interests  in 
West  Rutland  to  what  is  likely  the  first  Queen 
Anne  style  house  built  with  a  polygonal  tower,  a 
feature  that  was  popular  on  Queen  Anne  style 
houses  for  the  next  two  decades. 

In  the  same  decade,  the  middle-class  neigh¬ 
borhood  between  Grove  and  North  Main  streets 
inched  northward  along  upper  Elm  and  Church 
streets  with  many  of  its  new  residents  choosing 
to  build  in  the  new  styles.  The  northern 
boundary  of  the  neighborhood  became  Garden 
Street,  which  was  renamed  Kendall  Avenue 
about  1885  after  attorney  R  Redfield  Kendall 
and  his  family,  who  lived  in  a  Stick  Style  man¬ 
sion  built  about  1876  at  71  North  Main  (then  the 
intersection  of  Garden  and  Main).  On  Elm 
Street  in  1885  E.  G.  Mason,  Western  Union 
Telegraph  office  manager  and  agent  of  the  Equi¬ 
table  Life  Assurance  Company,  chose  the  Queen 
Anne  style  for  his  house  at  number  60  with  its 
shinglework  and  square  tower.  Across  the  street 
in  1886  two  Queen  Anne  style  houses  were  built 
at  57  and  59  Elm,  the  latter  likely  by  Alonzo 
Edson,  owner  of  a  lumber  and  building  supply 
business  and  a  contractor  becoming  well  versed 
in  the  new  styles.  Number  57  Elm  is  a  2  J4  story 
gable-front  house  with  a  gabled  ell  matching  it 
in  height,  a  form  called  the  Tri-Gable  Ell,  which 
soon  became  popular  throughout  Vermont  for 
moderately  priced  Queen  Anne  style  houses. 

In  the  southwest  portion  of  the  city,  modest, 
sidehall  plan  Queen  Anne  style  houses  were  con¬ 
structed.  Railroad  engineer  Daniel  Cline  had 
one  such  home  constructed  in  1883  at  126 
Granger  Avenue.  About  1885  carpenter  Frank 
Conniff  built  his  own  sidehall  plan  house  with  a 
gable  screen  and  Queen  Anne  style  porch  at  90 
Brown  Street. 


The  expanding  trolley  system  brought  increasing  numbers  of 
shoppers  and  clients  to  downtown  Rutland,  where  businesses 
prospered  in  the  latter  1880s  and  1890s.  This  commercial 
block  (A54)  on  the  southwestern  corner  of  Center  and  Wales 
streets,  its  storefront  now  altered,  is  distinguished for  its  corner 
turret,  the  only  such  decorative feature  found  downtown. 

THE  NEW  NEIGHBORHOOD  east  of  Howe 
Scale,  where  many  of  the  more  skilled  employees 
at  the  works  lived,  developed  even  further  east 
beyond  South  Main  Street  during  the  1880s  and 
became  an  Irish  stronghold.  About  1882  Dr. 
John  Hanrahan,  a  village  trustee,  director  at 
Howe  Scale,  and  a  leader  in  the  Irish  commu¬ 
nity,  built  one  of  the  first  new  homes  there.  It  was 
a  French  Second  Empire  style  mansion  with 
Eastlake  trim,  located  at  78  South  Main  on  the 
corner  of  Engrem  Avenue.  In  1886  St.  Mary’s 
Parochial  School  (since  demolished)  was  opened 
on  Green  (now  Killington)  Street  just  east  of 
Main  to  accommodate  the  growing  Catholic 
population  of  the  neighborhood.  Some  residents 
occupied  older  houses  converted  to  boarding 
homes  or  lived  in  multi-family  buildings  such  as 
the  c.1885  dwelling  at  17  Jackson  Avenue.  Many 
new  homes  were  enlarged  sidehall  plan  struc¬ 
tures  with  Queen  Anne  style  ornament,  such  as 
the  houses  with  gable  screens  and  turned  post 
porches  built  for  iron  molder  Napoleon  Lassor 
at  39  Jackson  in  1886  and  for  railroad  brakeman 
Andrew  Simonds  in  1888  at  25  Jackson.  An 
offset  wing  or  an  ell  could  also  be  added  to  the 
basic  sidehall  plan  to  allow  for  more  room;  brick 
mason  John  Harrison  had  such  a  house  with 
gable  screens  and  a  Queen  Anne  style  porch 
constructed  at  39  Engrem  in  1889. 

Despite,  and  perhaps  due  to  the  expansion  of 
business  and  the  building  boom  in  Rutland,  a 
crisis  in  government  threatened  the  village 
turned  city.  Increases  in  revenues  collected  by 
the  village  to  pay  for  services,  including  police, 
street  maintenance,  and  lighting,  had  not  kept 
pace  with  the  demands  of  a  growing  population 
and  the  laying  out  of  new  residential  streets. 

This,  combined  with  some  mismanagement  of 
funds,  led  the  Village  trustees,  faced  with  insol- 
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The  Immaculate  Heart  of  Mary  Church,  with  its  bold  arched 
detailing  and  use  of  colored  marble,  both  textured  and  smooth, 
for  decorative  accents,  is  an  excellent  example  of  the  High  Vic¬ 
torian  Gothic  style.  Built  in  1893-94  at  16  Lincoln  Avenue, 
the  church  has  an  immense  rose  window  in  the front,  numerous 
pointed  arch  openings  and  stained  glass  windows,  and  but¬ 
tresses  along  the  side  walls  and  supporting  the  bell  tower 

vency,  to  vote  in  February  1886  to  dismiss  the 
village  police  and  turn  off  the  gas  street  lights. 
The  immediate  crisis  was  averted  through  fund¬ 
raising,  but  the  state  of  Village  government 
became  a  hot  political  issue. 

At  the  same  time,  the  Knights  of  Labor,  a 
national  labor  union,  began  organizing 
throughout  the  industrial  villages  of  the  town  of 
Rutland.  Men  such  as  carriage  painter  Alanson 
Orcutt  (of  40  Summer  Street),  boilermaker  John 
Huffmeirer(of  147  Granger  Street),  boarding 
hotel  owner  V.  C.  Meyerhoffer,  bookbinder  John 
Fay,  marble  polisher  Thomas  Brown,  and  a  host 
of  others  in  the  city  joined  with  working  men  in 
Center  Rutland  and  West  Rutland  to  form  a 
large  and  politically  powerful  group.  In  anticipa¬ 
tion  of  the  September  1886  election  of  a  state 
representative  and  fifteen  justices  of  the  peace, 
the  workingmen  held  a  United  Labor  convention 
and  nominated  James  Hogan,  a  clothing  store 
owner  and  son  of  an  Irish  quarryman,  for  Rut¬ 
land  Town  state  representative  and  marble 
workers,  carpenters,  laborers,  and  others  for 
justices.  The  night  before  the  balloting,  over  one 
thousand  Knights  of  Labor  rallied  in  the  city; 
the  next  day  Hogan  and  all  fifteen  United  Labor 
justices  of  the  peace  were  elected  by  a  large 
majority. 

THE  RESULTS  OF  THE  BALLOT  COUNT 
shocked  the  formerly  complacent  industrial  and 
commercial  leaders  of  the  village  of  Rutland 
and,  more  importantly,  the  leader  of  the  marble 
industry  and  Republican  kingpin,  former 
governor  Redfield  Proctor.  Proctor  had  previ- 


Sumptuous  rusticated  marble,  quarried  locally,  was  used  for 
the  Romanesque  style  H.  H.  Baxter  Memorial  Library  (96 
Grove  Street),  designed  by  the  Troy,  New  York,  firm  of 
Brunner  and  Tryon  and  constructed  in  1889  by  the  Middle- 
bury firm  of  Smith  and  Allen.  In  1927  it  was  converted  into 
the  Rutland  Jewish  Center  by  the  Adath  Israel  Synagogue. 

ously  opposed  a  Rutland  City  charter  because  it 
might  lead  to  increased  taxes  on  his  properties  in 
both  the  town  and  city  without  giving  him  the 
control  to  ensure  that  the  money  would  be  used 
to  directly  benefit  his  enterprises.  His  own  plan, 
developed  after  the  1880  charter  attempt,  for 
partitioning  Rutland  down  into  three  towns  — 
Rutland,  Proctor,  and  West  Rutland  — faced 
opposition  from  the  city  and  the  agricultural 
portion  of  the  town  because  they  would  lose  the 
ability  to  tax  the  marble  industry  lands,  some  of 
the  most  highly  valued  real  estate.  However,  fear 
of  the  success  of  the  United  Labor  candidates  led 
to  support  in  the  state  legislature  for  the  parti¬ 
tioning  and  the  acquiescence  of  the  majority  of 
the  industrial  and  commercial  leaders  of  Rut¬ 
land.  Despite  declarations  that  the  partitioning 
was  not  motivated  by  recent  events,  the  intent  of 
the  legislation  was  made  clear  by  its  provisions 
that  nullified  the  results  of  the  September  elec¬ 
tion,  removing  Representative  Hogan  and  the 
justices,  replacing  them  with  state  appoint¬ 
ments,  and  requiring  that  bonds  of  $1,000  to 
$5,000  be  posted  for  those  holding  office  (an 
obvious  impediment  to  those  of  modest  means). 

Although  former  Governor  Proctor  succeeded 
in  creating  his  own  town,  Proctor,  the  attempt  of 
the  legislature  to  hinder  the  assumption  of  power 
by  United  Labor  failed;  at  the  February  1887 
town  meeting,  Labor  candidates  swept  all  local 
offices,  electing  among  others  John  Hanrahan 
county  commissioner,  James  Fay  Village  presi¬ 
dent,  and  John  Huffmeirer  as  town  selectman. 

In  a  generous  mood,  the  labor-dominated  town 
meeting  also  raised  the  tax  rate  to  pay  for  Village 
government,  to  continue  work  on  a  memorial 
hall  dedicated  to  Civil  War  veterans,  and  to  pro¬ 
vide  public  funding  to  make  the  Rutland 
Library  a  free  lending  library.  Further,  voters 
then  passed  a  measure  abolishing  the  district 
school  system  in  Rutland  Town  and,  in  April, 
elected  United  Labor  candidates  to  fill  positions 
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The  Evergreen  Cemetery  Association,  organized  in  1856, 
erected  a  new  gatehouse  and  office  (1)  about  1900  at  the 
entrance  to  its  beautifully  landscaped  W 'est  Street  cemetery  at 
the  western  edge  of  the  city.  Located  just  behind  the  original 
stone  gateposts,  these  two  handsome  buildings  have  walls  of 
rusticated  marble,  gable  ends  filled  with  decoratively  cut 
shingles,  and  sweeping  roofs  covered  with  slate. 

on  the  school  board  and  the  job  of  school 
superintendent. 

The  new  school  superintendent,  George  Mer¬ 
rill,  and  the  board  then  proceeded  to  create  per¬ 
haps  the  most  enduring  legacy  of  the  labor  “revo¬ 
lution”  in  Rutland;  they  reinstituted  the  graded 
school  system  with  a  teacher  for  each  of  thirteen 
grades  and  began  an  aggressive  program  of  con¬ 
structing  new  brick  school  buildings  to  provide 
classrooms  for  each  grade.  The  Queen  Anne 
style  Kingsley  School  at  30  Pine  Street,  com¬ 
pleted  in  1888  at  a  cost  of  $12,285,  was  the  first  of 
the  new  schools.  With  two  large  classrooms  on 
each  floor,  the  building  was  meant  to  accommo¬ 
date  the  first  four  grades.  In  keeping  with  the 
most  enlightened  school  theories  of  the  time,  the 
building  design  included  high  ceilings  and  abun¬ 
dant  windows,  to  provide  good  ventilation  and 
light,  and  a  raised  basement  story,  lit  by  numer¬ 
ous  large  windows,  with  modern  heating  and 
plumbing  systems  and  bathrooms.  The  Queen 
Anne  style  Longfellow  School,  constructed  in 
1890  at  4  Church  Street  by  contractor  Bela 
Dexter  for  the  sum  of  $25,000,  provided  separate 
classrooms  for  seven  grades  arranged  around  a 
large  central  hall  and  included  all  the  progressive 
design  features  of  the  Kingsley  School.  The 
Watkins  School,  constructed  in  1892  at  24 
Watkins  Avenue  in  the  Colonial  Revival  style,  is 
a  half-plan  version  of  the  Longfellow  School  with 
its  main  entrance  to  one  side  of  its  facade.  The 
designs  of  the  more  plainly  styled  Lincoln  School 
(originally  half  its  present  size)  of  1895  at  110 
Lincoln  Avenue  and  the  Park  Street  School  of 
1897  at  33  Park  Street  followed  the  plans  that 
were  used  in  the  Longfellow  and  Watkins 
schools.  Within  ten  years  of  the  labor  “revolu¬ 
tion”  of  1886-87,  Rutland  had  five  modern 
schools,  a  lasting  testament  to  the  commitment 
to  self-improvement  of  the  labor  movement  in 
Rutland. 


When  Rutland  was  granted  its  city  charter  in  1892  by  the 
state  legislature,  John  Abner  Mead,  great-great- grandson  of  the 
first  settler  in  Rutland  down  and  president  of  Howe  Scale, 
was  elected  the first  mayor.  Mead,  who  went  on  to  become  lieu¬ 
tenant  governor  and  then  governor  of  Vermont,  had  lived  since 
1871  in  an  Italianate  style  house  (B88,  c.1867)  in  the  Court¬ 
house  Hill  area.  He  added  to  it  a  Queen  Anne  style  tower  on 
the  far  side  about  1890  and  Colonial  Revival  style  porches 
with  elegant  Corinthian  columns  about  1910. 

DESPITE  DIRE  PREDICTIONS  of  mob  rule 
and  anarchy  by  those  who  had  supported  town 
partition  as  an  antidote,  the  labor  administra¬ 
tions  conducted  the  month  to  month  village  and 
town  business  much  as  usual.  Nonetheless,  the 
Rutland  business  community  dreaded  the  possi¬ 
bility  of“class  control”  of  government,  potential 
demands  by  organized  labor,  and  blamed  the 
move  of  a  Rutland  shirt  factory  out-of-state  on 
an  unhealthy  business  climate  created  by  having 
workingmen  in  public  office.  In  1888,  in  its  bid 
to  regain  power,  the  Rutland  old  guard  aban¬ 
doned  the  usual  caucus  of  prominent  Repub¬ 
licans  as  its  method  to  select  candidates  for 
public  office.  Instead,  a  bipartisan  Citizens’ 

Party  slate  of  officers,  composed  of  Republicans, 
Democrats,  and  acceptable,  former  United 
Labor  supporters,  was  proposed  and  ratified  at  a 
mass  public  meeting  before  its  overwhelming 
endorsement  in  town  meeting.  Merchant  Levi 
Kingsley,  who  had  begun  his  working  life 
loading  freight  in  the  railroad  yards,  was  the 
only  independent  Labor  candidate  elected  to 
town  office  in  1888. 

Although  labor  had  become  a  force  in  local 
politics,  Rutland  continued  in  robust  economic 
health.  Its  superior  transportation,  shipping, 
and  banking  facilities,  and  abundant,  skilled 
work  force  made  it  attractive  to  manufacturers 
and  businesses  considering  a  move  or  expansion. 
Howe  Scale  underwent  a  major  reorganization 
shortly  after  the  Citizens’  Party  recaptured  Town 
Hall  in  1888.  Dr.  John  Abner  Mead,  a  great- 
great-grandson  of  John  Mead,  the  first  settler  in 
Rutland  Town,  acquired  a  controlling  interest 
and  became  president  of  the  company.  About 
1890  the  Vermont  School  Seat  Company  began 
operations  in  a  building  (127  Strongs  Avenue) 
just  east  of  Howe  Scale.  Moseley  &  Stoddard,  a 
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The  Green  family,  which  consisted  of  boiler  stoker  Job,  his 
wife,  daughters,  and  three  sons  who  were  also  boiler  stokers, 
moved  into  this  large  new  house  at  98  Plain  Street  in  1893. 

Its  primary  ornamentation  is  found  in  the  Queen  Anne  style 
porches  with  their  turned  posts. 

manufacturer  of  cheese  and  butter-making 
machines  and  supplies,  moved  from  Poultney  in 
1890  to  build  an  industrial  complex,  which  later 
included  the  brick  structure  at  12  Forest  Street, 
on  the  southeast  corner  of  West  and  Forest 
streets.  rIo  the  west,  Tim  and  Company,  a  shirt 
factory,  set  up  shop  in  a  building  (since 
demolished)  next  to  the  railway  at  the  base  of 
Cleveland  Street.  The  Chase  Toy  Factory  moved 
from  Mount  Holly  in  1891  to  a  site  on  Curtis 
Avenue,  building  a  brick  powerhouse  (7f)  and 
factory  building  (7g),  among  other  structures.  In 
1892  Fred  R.  Patch  of  Proctor,  with  the  financial 
backing  of  George  Chaffee,  began  the  F.  R. 

Patch  Company  (later  Patch-Wegner),  a 
manufacturer  of  marble-working  machinery,  in 
the  old  Mansfield  and  Stimson  foundry  off 
Union  Street.  Nearby,  the  G.  H.  Grimm 
Manufacturing  Company,  fabricators  of  sugar¬ 
making  equipment  and  supplies,  opened  its 
plant  at  8  Pine  Street  in  1892.  About  the  same 
time,  Albert  Davis,  the  brick  manufacturer, 
opened  a  gristmill  and  feed  business  next  to  the 
railroad  tracks  at  118  Post  Street.  The  Marble 
City  Electric  Company,  an  increasingly  effective 
competitor  with  the  Rutland  Gas  Company  in 
lighting  the  city,  built  at  btrick powerhouse  at  130 
Post  Street.  By  1895  the  great  arc  of  the  railroads 
through  Rutland  was  lined  as  never  before  with 
utilities  and  manufacturers  pf  wood  and  marble 
products,  machinery,  arid  clothing. 

Downtown  benefited,  as  the  center  of  com¬ 
merce  and  services,  from  the  growth  in  indus¬ 
trial  enterprise  as  well  as  from  a  new  mode  of 
transportation.  Local  merchants  organized  the 
Rutland  Street  Railway  Company  in  1882  and 
put  their  first  horse-drawn  railway  car  in  service 
between  the  Rutland  Fairgrounds  and  Center 
Rutland  (via,  naturally,  Merchants  Row)  in 
December  1885.  In  1887  a  belt  line  serving 
Grove,  Crescent,  North  Main,  and  Center 
streets  from  Merchants  Row  went  into  service. 

In  1894  the  railway  was  electrified  and,  soon 
after,  a  new  belt  line  was  added  following  Plain, 


The  area  west  of  Grove  and  north  of  State  streets  was  a  strong¬ 
hold  of  the  French- Canadian  community  in  the  late  19th  cen¬ 
tury.  Queen  Anne  style  housing  in  the  area  ranged  from  the 
large  1889  home  at  53  Baxter  Street  of  John  Frenier,  with 
gable  screens,  scalloped  shingles,  porches,  and  a  matching  car¬ 
riage  bam,  to  the  more  simply  shaped,  1891  sidehall  plan 
house  with  a  small  porch  and  lacy  gable  screen  at  78  Baxter 
that  was  owned  by  James  Fay.  Frenier,  an  inventor,  brought 
the first  automobile  to  Rutland  in  1899,  while  Fay,  a  book¬ 
binder,  was  a  United  Labor  candidate  who  was  elected  village 
president  in  1887. 

Granger,  South,  Forest,  and  West  streets  to  pro¬ 
vide  easy  access  to  downtown  for  workers  and 
shoppers  from  the  southwest  portion  of  the  city. 
New  commercial  blocks,  such  as  the  4  story 
brick  Quinn  Block  (A10)  at  the  corner  of  West 
Street  and  Merchants  Row  and  a  3  story  brick 
building  (A54)  with  its  oriel  window  tower  at  the 
corner  of  Center  and  Wales  streets,  were  built 
about  1890  to  accommodate  the  demand  for 
more  commercial  and  office  space.  Hotels,  such 
as  the  Bardwell  (A40),  the  Bates  (burned  1906), 
and  the  Berwick  (burned  1973),  did  a  sufficiently 
brisk  business  with  commercial  travelers  and 
single  workingmen  boarders  that  another  hotel, 
the  Hamilton  (A88)  at  160  West  Street,  was  con¬ 
structed  about  1892. 

WITH  ITS  GROWING  INDUSTRY  AND 
COMMERCE,  its  own  street  railway  system 
and  an  expanding  population,  Rutland  once 
again  sought  incorporation  as  a  city,  and  in  1892 
the  state  legislature  granted  it  a  charter.  Howe 
Scale  president  John  Abner  Mead  was  elected 
the  first  mayor  in  1893,  and,  at  the  same  time, 
two  Labor-supported  councilmen  were  elected 
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This  2  Vi  story  sidehall  plan  house  at  38  Cleveland  Avenue, 
ornamented  by  a  wooden  screen  in  the  gable  peak,  was  first 
occupied  by  marble  worker  Jack  Carder,  who  moved  into  it 
from  West  Rutland  in  1892.  In  1904  he  was  elected  mayor  of 
the  city  on  the  Labor  party  ticket. 

in  the  wards  representing  the  area  southwest  of 
the  railroad  and  the  area  west  of  Grove  Street 
and  north  of  State  Street.  The  same  year  labor 
organizations  formed  the  Central  Trades  and 
Labor  Council  to  provide  a  single  voice  for  their 
views.  Richard  Ryan,  an  employee  in  Levi 
Kingsley’s  hardware  business,  was  elected  presi¬ 
dent.  As  the  nationwide  depression  that  began  in 
the  summer  of  1893  led  to  widespread  unem¬ 
ployment  that  winter,  Democrat  and  former 
United  Workingmen  selectman  Levi  Kingsley 
was  nominated  and  elected  mayor  in  1894.  Local 
Republicans,  faced  with  the  likelihood  that  bi¬ 
partisan,  open  meetings  might  result  in  the 
nomination  of  even  more  Labor-affiliated  candi¬ 
dates  for  office,  abandoned  the  Citizens’  Party, 
returning  to  the  slogan  of  “a  Republican  town 
should  have  Republican  government,”  and  tight¬ 
ened  up  local  party  controls  and  established 
ward  committees.  Republican  John  A.  Sheldon 
of  the  marble  industry  pioneer  family  was 
elected  mayor  in  1895.  The  next  year,  with  per¬ 
sistent  unemployment,  Republican  opposition  to 
local  work  relief,  and  a  downturn  in  the  economy 
in  early  1896,  sympathetic  voters  swept  Demo¬ 
crat  and  Ward  Seven  Alderman  Thomas  Brown, 
the  former  Knights  of  Labor  leader,  into  the 
mayor’s  office.  However,  with  a  Republican 
majority  on  the  council,  Brown’s  appointments 
and  initiatives  were  frustrated  at  even,'  turn,  and 
the  Rutland  business  community,  led  by  banker 
Percival  W.  Clement,  called  for  Brown’s  resigna¬ 
tion,  which  he  promptly  tendered.  In  the  special 
election  that  fall,  Clement  ran  unopposed  and 
was  elected  mayor. 

At  the  same  time  that  Rutland  grappled  with 
the  political  implications  of  its  growing  work 
force  between  1885  and  1900,  the  cultural  life  of 
the  city  reached  new  heights.  To  accommodate 
the  growing  population,  a  number  of  church 
congregations  constructed  new  buildings. 
Universalists  erected  the  impressive,  rough-faced 
gray  marble  St.  Paul’s  Church  (All),  designed  by 


Thomas  Maloney,  prominent  criminal  attorney,  Democrat, 
leader  of  the  Irish  community,  and  a  lobbyer  for  the  1 892  Rut¬ 
land  City  charter,  lived  in  this  handsome  house  at  194  Colum¬ 
bian  Avenue.  The.  house,  built  in  1890,  has  a  first  floor  of 
rusticated  marble,  second floor  of  brick  with  marble  lintels  and 
sills,  an  eyebrow  dormer  in  the  slate-covered  roof,  and  an  early 
Colonial  Revival  style  porch  with  slender  Doric  columns. 

Charles  and  Lorenzo  Woodhouse,  on  West 
Street  in  1890.  French-Canadian  Catholics 
replaced  their  wood-frame  church  at  16  Lincoln 
Avenue  with  the  High  Victorian  Gothic  style 
Immaculate  Heart  of  Mary  church,  built  of 
varied  gray  and  green  marble  in  1893-94. 

Numerous  voluntary  associations  dedicated  to 
community  service  and  personal  betterment 
were  active  between  1885  and  1890.  The  Rut¬ 
land  Music  Festival  Association,  organized  in 
1883  and  incorporated  in  1885,  held  an  annual 
festival  throughout  the  period.  All  manner  of 
fraternal  orders  met  weekly,  including  yet 
another  Hibernian  society.  A  Young  Men’s 
Catholic  Union  and  a  Young  Men’s  Christian 
Association  were  also  organized  with  meeting 
halls  in  downtown  buildings.  A  number  of 
women’s  intellectual  and  literary  groups,  such  as 
the  Fortnightly  and  the  Progressives  (both  led  by 
Julia  Dorr)  and  the  St.  Theresa  Society,  thrived, 
meeting  weekly  in  affiliated  churches  or  the 
homes  of  members. 

Severed  public  facilities  also  had  their  start  in 
this  era.  The  Rutland  Library  Association  was 
incorporated  in  1886  by  Julia  Dorr  and  forty- 
seven  other  women  (men  were  excluded  from  its 
management)  who  then  began  a  free  lending 
library  that  July  in  a  commercial  block  down¬ 
town.  Voters  in  the  1887  town  meeting  approved 
the  first  annual  appropriation  for  the  library, 
and  in  1889  it  moved  into  the  recently  finished 
Memorial  Hall  on  West  Street.  The  same  year, 
the  H.  H.  Baxter  Memorial  Library,  a  non¬ 
circulating  public  library  donated  by  Baxter’s 
son  and  widow,  opened  at  96  Grove  Street  in  an 
imposing,  gray  marble  Romanesque  style 
building  designed  by  Brunner  and  Tryon  of 
Troy,  New  York,  and  erected  by  the  Middlebury 
firm  of  Smith  and  Allen.  In  1892  the  Rutland 
Missionary  Society  began  an  “Old  Ladies 
Home”  in  a  recently  built  Queen  Anne  style 
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The  construction  of  the  Watkins  School  in  1892  helped  make 
house  lots  near  it  in  the  area  west  of  the  Vermont  House  of  Cor¬ 
rections  (on  East  Creek  at  State  Street)  attractive  to  a  number  of 
families  with  modest  incomes.  This  sidehall  plan  house  at  41 
Hazel  Street  was  built  with  a  Queen  Anne  style  porch  and 
shinglework  in  the  gable  peak  by  carpenter  Levi  Matthews. 


structure  at  77  North  Main  Street.  That  same 
year  the  Rutland  Hospital  was  chartered  and  in 
1895  opened  in  the  former  residence  of  Charles 
Sheldon  at  48  Nichols  Street. 

THE  HOUSING  BOOM  that  picked  up  speed 
in  the  1880s  continued  largely  unabated  through 
the  1890s.  New  residential  construction 
expanded  the  city  in  all  directions,  particularly 
to  the  west  and  north.  Areas  in  the  south  and 
southwest  near  industries  dong  the  rail  lines 
remained  primarily  working-class  residential 
neighborhoods.  The  areas  immediately  west  of 
Grove  Street  and  west  of  East  Creek  became  two 
new  neighborhoods  filled  with  housing  for 
upwardly  mobile  artisans  and  others.  Far  Grove 
Street  continued  to  attract  wealthy  residents. 

The  older  sections  of  the  middle-class  neighbor¬ 
hood  between  Grove  and  North  Main  streets 
underwent  some  transformation,  while  to  the 
north,  in  the  area  served  by  the  trolley  along 
Crescent  Street,  many  stylish  new  houses  were 
constructed  for  various  professionals,  mer¬ 
chants,  and  office  workers.  In  the  heart  of  the 
original  village,  areas  of  Main  Street  and  “the 
Hill”  attracted  new  wealthy  residents  and  several 
blocks  just  east  of  Main  became  as  desirable  for 
new  residences  as  the  Crescent  Street  area. 

South  and  east  of  this  area,  the  working-class 
neighborhood  that  developed  east  from  the 
Howe  Scale  works  continued  to  grow. 

Near  the  railroad  tracks  at  the  southeast  fringe 
of  the  city,  where  the  Chase  Toy  Works  located,  a 
number  of  modest  homes  were  built  to  accom¬ 
modate  various  workers.  Michael  Toomey,  Jr., 
an  employee  at  the  toy  works,  lived  at  44  Allen 
Street  next  to  the  tracks  in  a  sidehall  with  ell 
plan  house,  built  for  his  father  about  1880,  to 
which  Toomey,  Jr.,  added  a  Queen  Anne  style 
porch  about  1890.  Gardener  and  occasional 
laborer  Frank  Landon  lived  at  26  Curtis  Avenue 
in  a  c.1888  sidehall  plan  house  with  a  Queen 
Anne  style  porch.  Iron  molder  Michael  Lynch 


“Ivy  holme"  built  in  1891  for  maple  sugar  equipment 
manufacturer  Gustave  H.  Grimm,  is  an  outstanding  example 
of  the  Shingle  Style  The  house  (201  Grove  Street)  has  a  rusti¬ 
cated  marble  block  foundation,  shingle-clad  walls  and  comer 
lower,  early  Colonial  Revival  style  porch ,  and  a  2  story  gam¬ 
brel  roof,  which  like  that  on  the  picturesque  carriage  bam  is 
covered  with  staggered  slates  to  give  the  impression  of  a 
thatched  roof.  Providing  shaded  comfort  in  the  backyard  is  a 
garden  pavilion  supported  by  Doric  columns. 

had  a  similar  house  built  at  202  Mussey  about 
1892.  Carpenter  and  mechanic  George  Nichols 
built  his  spacious  Tri-Gable  Ell  plan  home  with  a 
“wrap-around”  Queen  Anne  style  porch  at  9 
Chaplin  Street  about  1896. 

In  the  southwest  portion  of  the  city,  in  the 
inside  of  the  curve  of  the  freight  yards  and 
manufactories  along  the  railroad,  the  well- 
established  Irish  neighborhood  continued  to 
grow  as  families  moved  from  rental  properties 
into  their  own  homes.  Some  shared  the  expenses 
of  a  two-family  house,  as  did  Daniel  Bruten,  a 
fireman  (boiler  stoker)  for  the  Electric  Light 
Company,  and  his  brother,  James  Bruten,  who 
in  1891  lived  at  76-78  South  Street.  Many,  like 
Howe  Scale  yardman  Edward  Burke,  who  had 
his  home  built  in  1891  at  143  Granger,  lived  in  a 
basic  sidehall  plan  house  (the  mainstay  of  Rut¬ 
land  home  construction  for  the  last  half-century) 
adorned  with  a  Queen  Anne  style  porch.  Others 
owned  spacious  2)4  story  Tri-Gable  Ell  type 
houses  with  Queen  Anne  porches  and  gable 
trim,  such  as  Michael  Mahoney  who  had  worked 
his  way  up  from  fireman  to  engineer  for  the  Rut¬ 
land  Railroad  and  who  occupied  a  new  home  in 
1890  at  80  River  Street.  Larger  homes  were  built 
for  larger  families.  T  he  Mangans,  including 
Rutland  Railroad  employees  James  (a  fireman), 
Frank  (a  car  repairer),  and  six  other  adult  family 
members,  in  1891  moved  from  Granger  Street  to 
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After  a  portion  of  the  former  H.  H.  Baxter  estate  between 
Church  and  North  Main  streets  was  subdivided  about  1890, 
the  area  became  desirable  as  a  location  for  the  new  homes  of  city 
professionals  and  merchants.  Among  the  stylistically  sophisti¬ 
cated  houses  built  here  are  these  two  The  shingled  walls, 
recessed  porch,  pair  of  distinctive  dormers,  and  the flared  eaves 
of  the  steep  slate-clad  roof  make  96  Church  Street,  built  in 
1890 for  lawyer  Charles  Howe,  an  early  and  unusual  example 
of  the  “Norman”  style.  Civil  engineer  George  Ross’s  house  of 
four  years  later  at  47  Roberts  Avenue  is  similar  except  for  the 
comer  tower,  a  popular feature  of  the  Queen  Anne  style. 

their  new  home  at  84  River  Street,  a  sidehall 
plan,  main  block  with  a  2  story  Queen  Anne 
style  porch  on  its  large  ell. 

In  the  area  north  of  West  Street  between 
Grove  Street  and  East  Creek,  long  a  French- 
Canadian  stronghold,  growth  along  Cleveland 
Avenue  and  Baxter  Street  was  encouraged  by 
construction  in  1888  of  the  Kingsley  School  on 
nearby  Pine  Street.  In  1889,  the  year  the  Baxter 
Memorial  Library  was  finished  on  nearby  Grove 
Street,  the  French-Canadian  principals  of 
Frenier  &  LeBlanc,  manufacturers  of  sand 
pumps  used  in  marble-sawing  machinery,  both 
had  houses  built  for  their  families  on  the  newly 
christened  Baxter  Street,  not  far  from  their 
works  on  East  Creek.  John  Henri  Frenier,  the 
inventor  of  the  sand  pump,  lived  at  53  Baxter  in 
a  large,  irregularly  massed  Queen  Anne  style 
house  with  gable  screens  and  shinglework. 

Ernest  LeBlanc  and  his  sons,  Leon,  Ernest,  and 
Adelard,  occupied  a  somewhat  plainer  Queen 
Anne  style  house  at  123  Baxter  with  pent  gables 
and  a  spacious,  sweeping  porch.  James  Fay,  the 


Among  the  advantages  of  the  middle-class  neighborhood  that 
developed  around  Crescent  Street  in  the  1890s  were  the  north 
loop  trolley  line,  which  was  electrified  in  1894  and  run  along 
the  street  between  Grove  and  North  Main,  and  the  nearby  Lin¬ 
coln  School.  Stylish  homes  range from  the  shingle-covered  31 
Crescent  (1895),  distinguished  by  its  Syrian  arches,  to  the 
elaborate  Queen  Anne  style  house  at  48  Crescent  ( 1896),  with 
a  comer  tower,  porch,  multiple  gables,  unusual  windows,  and 
carved  gable  screens. 

bookbinder  who  was  a  prominent  Knights  of 
Labor  organizer  and  village  and  city  auditor  in 
1891  and  1895,  had  a  home  built  at  78  Baxter  in 
1891  with  shinglework,  gable  screens,  and  a 
nicely  detailed  Queen  Anne  style  porch.  Among 
more  modest  homes  constructed  on  Cleveland 
Avenue  were  two  identical  Queen  Anne  style 
two-family  houses,  c.1895,  at  76-78  and  80-82 
Cleveland  and  the  sidehall  plan  house  (38  Cleve¬ 
land)  with  a  gable  screen  and  Queen  Anne  style 
porch  of  marble  worker  Jack  Carder,  who  moved 
from  West  Rutland  in  1892. 

WEST  OF  EAST  CREEK,  a  new  middle 
income  neighborhood  began  developing,  in  part 
thanks  to  the  service  of  the  trolley,  which  ran 
along  Columbian  Avenue  beginning  in  1885. 
The  first  homes  appeared  on  State  Street,  across 
from  the  House  of  Corrections.  Richard  Ryan,  a 
clerk  at  Kingsley’s  hardware,  president  of  the 
Central  Trades  and  Labor  Council  during  the 
1890s  and  later  a  speculator  in  land  in  the  neigh¬ 
borhood,  lived  at  184  State  in  a  c.1888  Queen 
Anne  style  house.  Next  door  the  M.  O.  Stoddard 
family  of  the  Moseley  &  Stoddard  manufactory 
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In  1895  London-born  architect  Arthur  Smith  and  express 
messenger  James  Walker  bought  adjoining  lots  on  Crescent 
Street,  and  by  the  next  year  Smith  had  designed  and  built  two 
similar  houses  ( numbers  72  and  74 ),  early  examples  of  the 
Tudor  Revival  style.  Smith,  also  a  master  of  the  Colonial 
Revival  style,  probably  designed  his  two-jamily  house  built  in 
1905  at  62  Church  Street.  Here  he  used  Doric  columns  for  the 
two  side  entry  porches,  rnodillion  blocks  to  mark  the  cornice 
line,  and  round  windows  with  molded  keystone  surrounds  tit 
the  front  gable  peaks. 

at  the  corner  of  West  and  Forest  streets  occupied 
a  large  home  (1890)  at  188  State.  Around  the 
corner,  criminal  attorney  and  prominent  Demo¬ 
crat  Thomas  Moloney  had  a  handsome,  brick 
Queen  Anne  style  home  built  in  1890  at  194 
Columbian  Avenue  with  a  fashionable  Colonial 
Revival  style  porch  set  on  a  rusticated  marble 
foundation. 

After  the  construction  in  1892  of  the  Watkins 
School  on  Watkins  Street  west  of  Columbian 
Avenue,  State  Street  was  extended  and  Ever¬ 
green  Avenue  and  Hazel  Street  were  laid  out 
nearby.  A  number  of  modest  houses  were  then 
constructed  on  Hazel  Street,  such  as  the  sidehall 
plan  with  Queen  Anne  style  porch  homes  of  car¬ 
penter  Levi  Matthews  at  41  Hazel  (1892)  and 
grocer  Leonard  Leavett  at  50  Hazel  (1898). 
Larger  Queen  Anne  style  houses  were  built  on 
Evergreen  Avenue,  including  the  homes  at  45 
and  49  Evergreen,  probably  built  in  1894  and 
1898,  respectively,  for  Howe  Scale  machinists 
John  and  Frank  Thompson.  Both  houses  are  dis¬ 
tinguished  by  shinglework,  decorative  windows, 
and  ornate  porches. 

Upper  Grove  Street  above  Crescent  Street  in 
the  early  1890s  became  the  address  of  a  number 
of  professionals  with  a  taste  for  large  Queen 
Anne  style  houses  trimmed  by  sweeping 
porches,  shinglework,  and  other  decorative  ele- 


George  Chaffee,  banker  and  department  store  owner,  lived  in 
this  Shingle  Style  mansion  (B48,  1892),  prominently  located 
on  South  Main  Street  across  from  the  green.  Features  that  call 
attention  to  the  building  include  the  Syrian  arch  entrance,  first 
floor  of  rusticated  marble  blocks,  3  story  comer  tower  with 
conical  roof,  smaller  comer  tower  with  pointed  arch  windows, 
and  a  porte  cochere  to  the  side. 

ments.  Art  photographer  George  Emery  had 
one  such  home  built  at  163  Grove  Street  in  1891, 
and  G.  F.  North,  agent  for  the  Aetna  Life  Insur¬ 
ance  Company,  moved  into  a  similar  house  at 
176  Grove  the  same  year.  Henry  Farrar,  agent 
for  the  Equitable  Life  Assurance  Company,  had 
his  large  home  built  next  door  at  178  Grove  in 
1893,  at  the  same  time  that  the  home  of  Charles 
Krans,  agent  for  a  number  of  steamship  compa¬ 
nies,  was  completed  across  the  road  at  179 
Grove. 

The  most  remarkable  home  in  this  neighbor¬ 
hood  was  built  at  201  Grove  Street  in  1891  for 
Gustave  H.  Grimm,  owner  of  the  maple 
sugaring  equipment  manufacturing  plant  on 
lower  Pine  Street.  A  fully  detailed  Shingle  Style 
mansion,  reminiscent  of  the  “cottages”  built  for 
the  wealthy  along  coastal  New  England, 

Grimm’s  home,  “Ivyholme”  was  built  with  a 
matching  carriage  barn  nearby  to  complement 
its  large  gambrel-roofed,  shingled  mass, 
sheltered  by  a  staggered  slate  shingle  roof. 
Decorating  the  structure  are  Palladian  motif, 
gambrel-end  windows  and  a  recessed  porch  with 
Doric  columns,  elements  of  the  new  Colonial 
Revival  style  (which  had  been  gaining 
popularity  in  the  United  States  since  the  Centen¬ 
nial  of  1876).  Soon  stylish  houses  throughout 
Rutland  began  to  show  elements  of  the  Shingle 
or  Colonial  Revival  styles. 

The  older  portion  of  the  middle-class  neigh¬ 
borhood  north  of  downtown  and  between  Grove 
and  North  Main  streets  that  had  expanded  so 
rapidly  between  1860  and  1890  became  some¬ 
what  less  desirable  as  a  site  for  new  single-family 
residences,  in  part  because  most  building  lots 
were  already  filled.  Elaborate  Queen  Anne  style 
homes  like  that  of  Walter  Kinsman,  a  dealer  in 
stone  monuments,  at  52  Church  Street  (1892) 
were  uncommon.  More  typical  are  the  three 
sidehall  plan  houses  with  Queen  Anne  style 
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Located  in  the  late  19th  century  middle-class  neighborhood 
east  of  South  Alain  Street  are  these  two  houses.  Number  27 
East  Washington  Street  (1893),  owned  by  Howe  Scale  molda 
LeRcy  Nichols,  is  a  typical  Queen  Anne  style  house  with  its 
detailed  front  porch,  comer  tower,  and  projecting  gables.  U.  S. 
Marshall  Joseph  Stoddard’s  beautifully  designed  home  (1 7 
East  Center  Street),  built  five  years  later  in  the  Shingle  Style,  is 
covered from  the first  floor  to  the  peak  of  the  gambrel  roof  in 
shingles  stained  a  rich  brown  and  accented  by  white  trim ,  a 
Colonial  Revival  style  porch,  and  attic  Palladian  window. 

porches  built  in  1892  at  41  Burnham  Avenue, 
owned  by  barber  John  Gomez,  at  51  Chestnut 
Street,  owned  by  People’s  Gas  &  Light  Company 
president  W.  B.  Mussey,  and  at  57  Chestnut, 
purchased  by  Fred  Patch  who  had  just  moved 
from  Proctor  to  begin  his  stone-working 
machine  manufactory.  The  proximity  of  Our 
Lady  of  Sorrows  Catholic  Church  on  Lincoln 
Avenue  made  the  neighborhood  attractive  to 
many  French  Canadians,  among  them  Edmund 
Lareau  and  his  dressmaker  wife  who  occupied  a 
house  with  a  rounded  porch,  balcony  porch,  and 
gable  screens  at  30  Lincoln  in  1895.  The 
changing  character  of  this  neighborhood  is  indi¬ 
cated  by  the  presence  of  large  multi-family 
dwellings  at  12  and  18-20  Nichols  Street  built 
about  1900  between  the  Rutland  Hospital  and 
the  Rutland  Wrapper  and  Skirt  factory  (B14)  on 
Court  Square. 

While  the  area  immediately  north  of  down¬ 
town  began  to  decline,  the  northern  edge  of  the 
neighborhood  between  Grove  and  North  Main 
developed  rapidly.  The  horse-drawn  trolley  loop 
that  opened  in  1887  following  Grove,  Crescent, 


The  Moore  family,  which  included  homeopathic  physician 
A.  F.  Moore,  photographer  Charles,  and photopnnter  Clara, 
lived  at  50  Bellevue  Avenue,  built  in  1894  and  one  of  the  first 
houses  on  the  street.  Queen  Anne  in  style,  it  has  a  front  porch 
with  turned  posts,  balusters,  and  spindles,  wooden  screens  in 
the  roof  peaks,  and  a  projecting  side  gable  whose  front  roof 
slope flares  out  to  cover  the  side  porch. 

and  North  Main  streets  provided  easy  access  to 
the  area  between  Grove  and  Main  north  of  Ken¬ 
dall  Avenue.  The  same  year,  H.  H.  Baxter’s 
death  led  to  the  availability  for  subdivision  of  a 
portion  of  his  former  estate,  between  Church 
and  North  Main.  This  area  quickly  was  recog¬ 
nized  as  desirable  for  home  building  by  mer¬ 
chants,  professionals,  and  others  of  substantial 
income.  A  row  of  exceptionally  stylish  homes  on 
upper  Church  Street  soon  faced  the  diminished 
Baxter  property,  then  undergoing  conversion  to 
a  boarding  hotel.  Among  the  outstanding  houses 
are  the  unusual  “Norman”  style  house,  with  its 
shingled  mass  and  porch  recessed  beneath  a 
flared  eave,  of  attorney  Charles  Howe,  erected  in 
1890  at  96  Church,  and  the  nicely  proportioned 
Queen  Anne  style  home  of  druggist  Frederick 
Fenn  at  102  Church  built  about  the  same  time 
with  a  tower,  curving  porch,  2  story  bay  projec¬ 
tion,  pendants,  shinglework,  and  bargeboards. 

EAST  OF  CHURCH  STREET,  Roberts  and 
Kingsley  avenues  were  laid  out  running  east- 
west  and  divided  by  a  northern  extension  of  Lin¬ 
coln  Avenue  that  originally  had  been  planned  as 
a  wide  boulevard,  resulting  in  the  deep  front 
yards  of  homes  on  that  street  today.  In  the  1890s 
Roberts  and  Kingsley  developed  rapidly 
between  Church  and  Lincoln.  In  1894  alone  at 
least  four  large  homes  in  a  mix  of  building  styles 
were  constructed  on  these  two  blocks.  Civil 
engineer  George  Ross  commissioned  the  con¬ 
struction  of  a  shingle-covered  home  at  47 
Roberts,  that  is  similar  to  Howe’s  “Norman”  style 
house  at  96  Church  but  has  a  polygonal  tower  on 
a  front  comer.  Next  door  at  49  Roberts  cigar 
manufacturer  Louis  Abraham  lived  in  a  boxy 
Colonial  Revival  style  dwelling  with  a  slate- 
shingled  cupola  oddly  placed  on  the  corner  of 
the  roof.  And  across  the  street,  John  and  Sarah 
Tittle,  owners  of  Tuttle  &  Company  book  pub- 
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The first  two  graduates  of  the  Rutland  Hospital  Nursing 
School  in  1898,  Miss  K.  C.  Grandy  and  Miss  A.  M. 
Johnson,  lived  in  this  simply  ornamented  2  Z2  story  Queen 
Anne  style  house  at  43  South  Main  Street  (c.1895). 

lishers,  had  a  more  conventional  Queen  Anne 
style  house  built  at  52  Roberts  with  an  irregular 
mass,  elaborate  porch,  shinglework,  and  gable 
screens.  On  Kingsley  Avenue  at  number  48, 
insurance  agent  and  bookkeeper  Frank  Slack 
occupied  a  Shingle  Style  house  (its  porch  now 
enclosed)  with  a  Palladian  stairway  side-window 
the  same  year. 

The  area  above  Roberts  and  Kingsley  avenues 
began  to  develop  shortly  after  the  trolley  loop 
was  electrified  in  1894  and  the  Lincoln  School 
constructed  between  Crescent  and  North  streets 
in  1895.  Stylistically,  taste  in  residences  followed 
that  shown  on  nearby  streets.  Fred  Bucklin 
moved  his  family  into  a  new  shingle-covered 
Queen  Anne  style  home  at  31  Crescent  Street  in 
1895;  it  incorporates  massive  Syrian  arches  in  its 
porches  and  tower  bay.  Walter  Mills,  a  salesman 
and  general  manager  of  the  Florence  Marble 
Company  of  Pittsford,  had  an  intricately 
detailed  Queen  Anne  style  house  erected  in  1896 
at  48  Crescent  with  a  balcony  porch.  In  1898  at 
107  Lincoln,  Ralph  Stoddard,  of  Moseley  and 
Stoddard,  built  the  second  of  a  series  of  Shingle 
Style  houses  he  successively  owned,  this  one  with 
a  large  Palladian  window  and  an  entry  recessed 
beneath  a  Syrian  arch.  And  the  same  year  not  far 
from  the  new  Lincoln  School,  Willard  Frasier, 
the  new  superintendent  of  city  schools,  lived  in  a 
Queen  Anne  style  house  with  an  ornate  porch 
and  corner  tower  built  in  1898  at  138  Church 
Street. 

The  one  new  style  in  this  neighborhood  was 
introduced  by  architect  Arthur  H.  Smith  of 
Chappell  and  Smith,  architects  and  engineers. 
Born  in  London  and  trained  as  an  architect  at 
the  University  of  Edinburgh,  Scotland,  Smith 
arrived  in  Rutland  about  1892.  In  1896  Smith 
designed  his  home  at  72  Crescent  and  one  at  74 
Crescent  for  his  friend,  express  messenger  James 
Walker.  These  houses,  with  half-timbered 


“Brookside”  was  the  c.1860  Gothic  Revival  style  mansion 
( Clement  Road)  ofE.P.  Gilson,  co-owner  of  the  West  Rut¬ 
land  Gilson  &  Woodfin  quarry  and  son-in-law  of  Charles 
Clement,  his  neighbor  just  to  the  west.  After  Gilson’s  wife 
died,  he  sold  the  estate  to  Clement’s  son  Percival,  who  was 
president  of  the  Rutland  Railroad,  twice  mayor  of  Rutland, 
and  governor  of  Vermont  in  1918-19.  Clement  remodeled  the 
mansion  at  whim,  most  notably  about  1890  when  the  rear  ell 
with  its  corner  turret  was  probably  added. 

second  stories,  flared  eaves,  and  an  overall  pic¬ 
turesque  look,  are  early  examples  of  the  Tudor 
Revival  style  and  indicate  Smith’s  accomplish¬ 
ment  as  an  architect. 

THE  OLD  VILLAGE  CENTER  and  areas  to 
the  east,  unlike  the  northern  trolley  loop  area, 
experienced  only  moderate  growth  in  the  1890s. 
Main  Street  and  the  slope  of  the  hill  west  of 
Main  remained  status  addresses.  The  Shingle 
Style  mansion  (B48)  of  department  store  owner 
and  banker  George  Chaffee,  built  in  1892  with  a 
rusticated  marble  first  story,  porte  cochere,  and 
corner  tower,  was  one  of  the  largest  new  homes 
on  South  Main  Street.  Next  door  in  1895  dry 
goods  merchant  Frank  Houghton  had  an 
elaborate  wood-frame  house  (B47)  constructed 
with  a  polychrome  slate  roof,  corner  tower, 
ornate  rounded  porches,  and  other  Queen  Anne 
style  details.  Of  the  fashionable  residences  built 
on  North  Main,  the  most  striking  is  “Under¬ 
ledge,”  a  Queen  Anne  style  house  with  Shingle 
Style  elements.  It  was  built  for  surgeon  Dr.  Ben¬ 
jamin  Senton  in  1898  at  54  North  Main.  Among 
the  several  large  new  homes  built  at  the  south 
end  of  “the  Hill”  west  of  Main,  the  1893  Queen 
Anne  style  residence  at  30  Madison  Street  of 
Walter  Scott,  travel  agent,  horse  dealer,  and 
stock  broker,  is  notable  for  its  ogee-roofed  tower 
and  ornate  porches.  Up  the  street  in  1896  at  24 
Madison,  bookkeeper  and  bank  treasurer 
Charles  Simpson  had  a  Tudor  Revival  style 
house,  perhaps  designed  by  Arthur  Smith,  with 
half-timbered  projecting  gables  and  a  Colonial 
Revival  style  porch. 

One  block  east  of  South  Main  Street,  East 
Washington  and  East  Center  streets  became 
almost  as  desirable  a  middle-class  residential 
area  as  the  northern  trolley  loop  neighborhood. 
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After  a  1901  fire  destroyed  the  old  Town  Hall  on  the  comer  of 
Strongs  Avenue  and  Washington  Street,  a  new,  brick  Colonial 
Revival  style  City  Hall  (A36)  was  erected  on  the  same  site. 
Designed  by  local  architect  Charles  Paige,  it  is  Colonial 
Revival  in  style  with  wall  and  comer  pilasters  and  a  promi¬ 
nent  entablature  trimmed  by  dentils  and  modillion  blocks.  The 
Masonic  Hall  (A39),  also  designed  by  Paige  and  built  across 
Washington  Street  the  same  year,  forms  quite  a  contrast.  Most 
of  its  distinctive  features,  including  unusual  patterned  brick 
walls,  prominent first  floor  with  round  arched  windows  and 
door,  and  second  floor  stained  glass  window  with  a  pedimented 
surround  and  Masonic  symbols  on  columns,  are  concentrated 
on  the  main  facade. 


As  in  that  neighborhood  new  homes  were  built 
in  the  Queen  Anne  and  Shingle  styles,  often 
with  some  Colonial  Revival  style  elements. 
Queen  Anne  style  residences  ranged  from  a  rela¬ 
tively  plain  but  large  house  with  a  “wrap-around" 
porch  and  shinglework  decoration,  built  in  1893 
at  9  East  Washington  for  grocer  and  hardware 
dealer  Michael  Clifford,  to  the  large,  fanciful 
house  at  15  East  Washington  with  arched 
valance-screens  on  its  porch  and  a  small  recessed 
balcony,  constructed  in  1901  for  Edward  McIn¬ 
tyre,  a  mortgage  dealer  and  advertising  manager 
for  the  Rutland  Evening  News.  A  Shingle  Style 
house,  with  a  Colonial  Revival  style  porch  and 
Palladian  motif  window  accenting  its  broad 
gambrel  roof  and  shingle-covered  form,  was 
built  at  17  East  Center  in  1898  for  Joseph  Stod¬ 
dard,  a  United  States  marshall  and  son  of  M.  O. 
Stoddard  of  Moseley  &  Stoddard.  Frank 
Wilson,  a  proprietor  of  the  fashionable  Wilson  & 
Root  Clothiers,  had  a  boxy  Queen  Anne  style 


Downtown  Rutland  saw  the  construction  of  several  new  com¬ 
mercial  blocks  soon  after  a  spectacular fire  in  early  1906 
destroyed  buildings  on  the  comer  of  Merchants  Row  and  Center 
Street.  The  mammoth,  beige  brick  Mead  Building  (A63), 
designed  by  Charles  Paige,  was  being  built  with  4  stories 
when  a  local  businessman  suggested  an  extra  floor.  This 
change  of  plans  can  be  seen  in  the  comer  and  wall  pilasters, 
which  stop  at  the  marble  entablature  above  the fourth  floor 
windows.  The  dark  red,  brick  Tuttle  Block  (A61),  also  the 
work  of  Paige,  has  many  of  the  same features,  including  a 
pressed  metal  cornice  of  the  same  design. 


house  with  a  Colonial  Revival  porch  built  in  1901 
at  10  East  Center. 

The  generally  working-class  residential  area 
east  and  south  of  East  Center  and  East 
Washington  streets  continued  to  develop  gradu¬ 
ally  in  the  1890s.  Many  modest  sidehall  plan 
houses  with  Queen  Anne  style  porches  were 
built,  such  as  those  for  janitor  and  horse-shocr 
Fred  Laparle  at  46  East  Center  in  1895  and  for 
carriage  maker  Pierre  Lamieux  at  49  East 
Center  in  1897.  The  McLaughlin  family, 
including  railroad  car  inspector  Patrick,  type 
compositor  Elizabeth,  stoker  Michael,  Anna, 
and  Kate,  moved  into  its  typical  tri-gable, 

Queen  Anne  style  house  at  72  Lafayette  in  1899. 
A  slightly  different  Tri-Gable  Ell  plan  house 
with  a  gabled  2  story  bay  and  Colonial  Revival 
style  porch  at  44  Engrem  Avenue  became  the 
home  of  carpenter  Michael  Dunn  in  1898.  An 
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Standing  side  by  side  on  West  Street  are  the  Gryphon  (A14) 
and  New  Gryphon  (A13)  blocks,  both  designed  by  local 
architect  Arthur  Smith.  The  Gryphon,  built  c.  1906,  is 
3  stories  high,  with  oriel  windows  across  the  upper floors,  and 
is  linked  to  the  5  story  New  Gryphon  (c.1914),  with  large 
Chicago  windows,  by  a  pressed  metal  cornice  running  above 
the first  floors  of  both  buildings. 

identical  home  was  built,  possibly  by  Dunn,  next 
door  at  40  Engrem.  Many  older  homes  in  the 
neighborhood  were  converted  to  multi-family 
housing,  including  98  East  Street,  which 
acquired  a  Queen  Anne  style  porch  about  1899 
when  Marie  Brown,  “artist  in  oils,”  took  up 
residency  there. 

THE  NEW  CENTURY  found  Rutland  a  vig¬ 
orous  modern  city  with  an  expanding  industrial 
base,  a  growing  population  measured  in  1900  at 
11,499  residents  and  in  1910  at  13,546  residents, 
and  a  commerce  serving  local  needs  and 
national  markets.  As  the  third  largest  manufac¬ 
turing  and  population  center  in  Vermont,  Rut¬ 
land  City  commanded  statewide  influence  for  its 
leaders  and  voters.  In  1902  the  city  was  head¬ 
quarters  for  the  Local  Option  movement,  dedi¬ 
cated  to  replacing  almost  fifty  years  of  liquor 
prohibition  with  a  law  allowing  individual  towns 
to  vote  whether  to  permit  or  ban  the  sale  of 
liquor.  Percival  W.  Clement,  local  banker, 
former  mayor,  and  heir  to  Charles  Clement’s  for¬ 
tune,  became  the  prime  advocate  for  Local 
Option.  After  losing  the  Republican  nomination 
for  governor,  he  ran  as  a  Local  Option  candi¬ 
date,  splitting  Republican  ranks  and,  in  combi¬ 
nation  with  the  Democratic  candidate,  denying 
a  popular  majority  to  the  Republican  candidate 
for  the  first  time  since  the  founding  of  the  party 
in  1856.  The  Vermont  House  of  Representatives 
then  elected  the  Republican  nominee,  John  G. 
McCullough,  but  did  pass  a  local  option  law.  In 
1906  Clement  tried  again  as  an  Independent, 
but  was  defeated  by  Fletcher  Proctor,  Redfield 
Proctor’s  son.  Howe  Scale  president  and  former 
mayor  John  Abner  Mead  then  followed  the 
traditional  path  to  the  governor’s  chair,  serving 
as  the  Republican-nominated  lieutenant 
governor  in  1908  and  governor  in  1910.  In  1912 


The  presence  in  the  southern  end  of  Rutland  of  the  Howe  Scale 
works,  the  single  largest  industrial  employer  in  the  city,  made 
lower  Strongs  Avenue  an  ideal  place  for  small  commercial 
establishments.  Just  across  from  the  works  was  Thomas 
Toohey’s  grocery  store  (98  Strongs  Avenue),  a  simple  wood- 
frame  block  built  in  1901  and  remarkable  today  for  retaining 
its  original  storefront  and  Queen  Anne  style  details. 

and  1916  Rutland  became  a  stronghold  in  Ver¬ 
mont  for  the  Progressive  party,  organized  by  ex- 
President  Theodore  Roosevelt.  Rutlander 
Walter  Farnsworth  ran  for  U.  S.  Representative 
in  1912,  and  in  1916  local  attorney  Joseph  Jones 
was  one  of  two  Vermont  representatives  to  the 
Progressive  presidential  convention.  And  in  1918 
after  a  direct  statewide  primary  replaced  town 
caucuses  as  the  method  of  selecting  the  Repub¬ 
lican  candidate,  Percival  Clement  gained  the 
Republican  nomination  and  was  then  elected 
governor  of  Vermont. 

Local  politics,  too,  stayed  lively  through  the 
first  decade  of  the  new  century.  Democrat  and 
labor-supporter  John  Spellman  challenged 
Republican  dominance  and  was  elected  mayor  in 
1900.  In  1904  a  split  in  the  Republican  party  over 
Local  Option  allowed  Labor  Party  candidate 
and  marble  worker  Jack  Carder  to  garner 
sufficient  votes  to  be  elected  mayor.  Architect 
Charles  E.  Paige,  who  designed  the  new  Colonial 
Revival  style  Town  Hall  (A36)  built  in  1901-02, 
became  mayor  for  1906.  As  the  mayoral  office 
became  less  hotly  contested,  banker  Henry  Car¬ 
penter  established  a  precedent  for  mayoral  re- 
election  by  serving  from  1908  through  1910. 

Industrial  Rutland  remained  vital  between 
1900  and  1915  with  the  establishment  of  new 
concerns  and  reconstruction  of  older  facilities. 
After  a  fire  in  1902  destroyed  the  old  sash  and 
lumber  plant  on  Furnace  Street  that  he  had  con¬ 
verted  to  a  marble-machinery  factory,  F.  R. 

Patch  erected,  among  other  buildings,  a  long, 

2  story,  brick  shop,  with  corbelled  segmental- 
arched  window  hoods,  a  portion  of  which  (4d) 
remains  today.  In  1914  a  new,  2  story,  brick  Neo- 
Classical  Revival  style  office  building  (4a)  was 
constructed  for  the  works.  The  Tim  and  Com¬ 
pany  shirt  factory  (since  replaced)  on  Cleveland 
Avenue  and  the  Rutland  Wrapper  and  Skirt 
Company  (B14)  at  West  Street  and  Court  Square 
continued  to  expand,  the  latter  becoming  the 
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Quiet  in  midwinter,  the  Rutland  City  fairgrounds  have  bustled 
with  activities  in  the  summertime  since  1859  when  the  present 
site,  west  of  Main  and  south  of  Park  streets,  was  purchased  by 
the  Rutland  County  Agricultural  Society.  In  1861  it  became 
Camp  Fairbanks  when  the first  regiment  of  Vermont  Civil 
War  volunteers  was  mustered  here.  In  1909  the  Rutland 
County  Agricultural  Association  was  reorganized,  the  annual 
fair  revitalized,  and  a  number  of  new  buildings  constructed. 
Among  them  were  the  gatehouse  (7a),  with  arched  openings 
and  a  cupola  on  the  tiled  roof,  and  the  first  aid  station  (7c). 

Rutland  Garment  Company  in  1907.  Joe 
Mintzer,  who  moved  to  Rutland  in  1903  and 
occupied  the  house  at  123  Robbins  Street,  joined 
his  brothers  to  begin  the  Rutland  Waste  and 
Metal  Company  in  1908  in  a  brick  building  at 
256  West  Street.  In  1912  the  Mintzers  organized 
the  Rutland  Tallow  Company  in  the  old  Short- 
sleeve  foundry  building  at  65  Strongs  Avenue. 
The  Rutland  Manufacturing  Company  (3), 
established  in  1908,  captured  the  market  of  the 
old  Harris  wood  products  factory  by  making 
lumber  and  house  finishings  in  a  brick  mill  (3c) 
on  Forest  Street,  formerly  a  part  of  Moseley  and 
Stoddard.  The  Rutland  Fire  Clay  Company 
moved  from  east  Rutland  Town  to  the  old  Chase 
Toy  Works  (8)  on  Curtis  Avenue  in  1903,  and 
after  a  disastrous  fire  in  1911  that  claimed  all  but 
the  brick  powerhouse  and  office  of  the  old  toy 
works,  the  company  had  a  series  of  reinforced 
concrete  buildings,  designed  by  engineer  M.  C. 
Tuttle,  constructed  on  the  site. 

Rutlanders  began  adopting  the  automobile  as 
a  means  of  transport  during  these  years. 

Inventor  J.  Henri  Frenier  had  the  first  automo¬ 
bile  in  Rutland,  a  Haynes-Apperson  2-cylinder, 
unloaded  from  a  railcar  in  1899  to  the  scoff's  of 
locals  who  thought  it  would  never  make  it  up  and 
across  the  railroad  grade.  It  did.  In  1906  the  City 
had  the  first  streets  oiled,  purchased  its  first  fire 
truck,  and  began  issuing  permits  for  auto  service 


Italians  in  Rutland,  many  of  whom  came  here  after  1900  to 
work  in  the  marble  industry,  organized  an  aid  society  with 
headquarters  in  this  bungalow  (415  West  Street,  1915).  The 
marble  block  wall,  which  matches  the  buildingfoundation, 
was  probably  the  creation  of  Italian  marble  workers. 

garages.  Frenier  and  his  sons  soon  operated  one 
such  service  and  auto  assembly  garage  at  the 
north  end  of  Cleveland  Avenue.  Downtown  the 
rusticated  concrete  block  “Benson  &  Lavery’s 
Fireproof  Garage”  at  81  Willow  Street  offered 
storage  and  service  for  auto  owners  beginning  in 
1908. 

RAIL  TRANSPORTATION  nonetheless  con¬ 
tinued  to  increase  in  importance  for  the  city.  In 
1909  over  one  hundred  trains  passed  through 
Rutland  daily  to  service  its  industrial  and  com¬ 
mercial  needs.  The  Rutland  Railway,  Light,  and 
Power  Company  in  1904  extended  its  interurban 
trolley  service  to  Lake  Bomoseen  and  Fair 
Haven  and,  in  1911,  to  Poultney.  In  1906  the 
company  had  two  new  car  barns  built  at  170 
South  Main  Street  opposite  the  fairgrounds.  In 
1913  the  Rutland  streetcars  carried  over  three 
million  passengers. 

As  the  trolley  extended  its  reach  westward  in 
the  county,  it  brought  more  and  more  shoppers 
to  downtown  Rutland,  which  thrived  on  the 
business.  When  a  fire  consumed  the  Bates 
House,  the  Tuttle  book  printing  company  block, 
and  four  other  business  blocks  at  the  corner  of 
Merchants  Row  and  Center  in  February  1906,  it 
was  hardly  a  year  before  they  were  replaced  by 
several  new  Neo-Classical  Revival  style  commer¬ 
cial  blocks.  Rusticated  marble  was  chosen  for  the 
facing  of  the  Hulett  Block  (A64)  with  each  of  its 
bays  surmounted  by  keystoned  round  arches  on 
the  fourth  story.  The  rebuilt  Tuttle-Caverly 
block  (A61)  was  constructed  of  red  brick  with 
marble-trimmed  segmental  arched  windows  and 
richly  decorated,  metal  storefront  and  roofline 
entablatures.  The  largest  of  the  new  blocks,  the 
Mead  Building  (A63),  was  under  construction  as 
a  4  story  structure  before  the  clothier  Frank 
Wilson  suggested  adding  a  fifth  floor,  for  which 
he  signed  a  ten-year  lease.  Located  on  the  corner 
site  and  designed  by  Charles  Paige  for  John 
Abner  Mead,  it  shares  many  design  details  of  the 
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These  magnificent  shingle-sided.  Colonial  Revival  style  houses 
were  both  designed  by  Arthur  Smith.  Number  191  Grove 
Street,  built  in  1912 for  International  Paper  Company  director 
Herman  Vaughn,  has  a  2  story,  slate-covered  gambrel  roof,  a 
central  gambrel-roofed  pavilion  with  a  Palladian  window  in 
the  peak,  and  a  shady  porch  across  the  entire  front  that  is  sup¬ 
ported  by  Doric  columns  on  roughly  cut  marble  block  pedestals. 
Lawyer  E.  Fred  Massey’s  house  at  65  North  Main  Street, 
built  one  year  later,  is  smaller  but  no  less  architecturally  distin¬ 
guished,  with  a  fanlit  entrance,  Corinthian  columned  entry 
porch,  fanlight  in  the  central  pediment,  and  modillion  blocks 
under  the  eavesline  of  the  hip  roof. 

Tittle  block,  which  Paige  also  designed.  With  its 
beige  brick,  green  marble-trimmed  storefronts, 
and  Palladian  windows,  the  5  story  Mead 
Building  was  a  fitting  replacement  for  the  old 
Bates  House  and  immediately  became  a  land¬ 
mark,  symbolic  of  the  vitality  of  downtown  in 
the  new  century. 

The  business  district  also  expanded  at  its 
north  and  south  ends.  On  West  Street  east  of 
Merchants  Row,  the  Neo-Classical  Revival  style 
Gryphon  block  (A14),  designed  by  Arthur  H. 
Smith  with  four,  2  story  oriel  windows  across  its 
face  and  a  winged  griffin  (a  symbol  of  wealth) 
centered  above  its  classical  cornice,  was  con¬ 
structed  in  1906  and  soon  filled  with  the  offices  of 
doctors,  lawyers,  dentists,  and  insurance  agents. 
In  1914,  after  a  fire  claimed  an  old  Italianate 
style  block  next  door,  the  New  Gryphon  (A13),  a 
5  story  building  with  detailing  more  similar  to 
the  Mead  building  than  to  its  namesake,  arose  at 
the  corner  of  Merchants  Row  and  West  Street. 

South  of  Merchants  Row,  modest  commercial 
development  continued  to  move  down  Strongs 
Avenue,  which  became  something  of  a  proving 
ground  for  immigrant  and  second-generation 
entrepreneurs.  The  brick  McGuirk  and  Gilrain 
blocks  were  constructed  at  35  and  37  Strongs 
Avenue  about  1900.  Thomas  Toohey  had  a 
small,  2  story  grocery  with  Queen  Anne  style 


In  1912  George  Jarvis,  vice-president  and  general  manager  of 
the  Rutland  Railroad,  replaced  an  old  building  on  Washing¬ 
ton  Street  with  this  impressive  Colonial  Revival  style  house 
(B76).  Simple  in  form,  it  is  notable for  its  careful  symmetry, 
red-tiled  hip  roof,  and  rounded  entry  porch  supported  by  beau¬ 
tifully  carved  Corinthian  columns  and  topped  by  a  roof 
balustrade. 

details  built  across  from  Howe  Scale  at  98 
Strongs  Avenue  in  1901.  And  in  1907  at  60 
Strongs  Avenue,  William  Speyer  opened  his 
meat  market  in  a  2  story,  brick  commercial 
block. 

The  cultural  and  civic  life  of  Rutland  gained 
diversity  in  the  new  century  as  residents  sup¬ 
ported  new  and  old  organizations  and  as 
popular  culture  came  of  age.  In  1901  the  elite  of 
the  city  organized  the  exclusive  Rutland 
Country  Club  on  a  by  invitation  and  members- 
only  basis,  with  the  former  farm  of  Redfield 
Proctor  at  Grove  and  Field  streets  as  its  golf 
course  and  clubhouse  site.  The  local  Masonic 
fraternal  order  had  a  large,  eclectically  styled 
clubhouse  and  theatre  (A39),  designed  by 
Charles  Paige,  erected  in  1901  across  from  City 
Hall.  In  1903  Rutland  Catholics  opened  their 
“Old  Ladies  Home,”  which  also  accepted  women 
of  other  denominations,  in  a  new,  4  story,  brick 
structure  (5d)  on  Meadow  Street  built  in  the 
French  Second  Empire  style  to  harmonize  with 
the  other  St.  Peter’s  parish  buildings  nearby.  In 
1906  Rutland  women,  like  others  of  their  sex  in 
Vermont  who  were  repeatedly  denied  the  right 
to  vote  by  the  legislature,  formed  a  chapter  of  the 
Women’s  Club  to  give  voice  to  their  political  and 
civic  concerns  and  immediately  began  advising 
local  business  and  political  groups  of  their 
opinions  and  recommendations.  In  1909  the 
Rutland  Hospital  constructed  an  addition  (since 
demolished)  to  the  former  home  of  Charles 
Sheldon  at  48  Nichols  Street,  and  in  1911 
graduates  of  its  nursing  school  became  regis¬ 
tered  nurses. 

POPULAR  ENTERTAINMENTS  also 
reached  a  degree  of  patronage  that  led  to  the 
construction  of  new  facilities.  The  Rutland 
Agricultural  Association  was  reorganized  in 
1909,  and  soon  the  red  tile-roofed,  classically 
styled  gatehouse  (7a),  the  small  jerkinhead- 
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Contractor  Fred  Remington  built  for  himself  in  1908  what  is 
the  earliest  known  Foursquare  (17  Melrose  Avenue)  in  Rut¬ 
land.  Foursquares,  usually  cubical  in  shape  and  2  stories  high 
with  a  hip  roof,  were  a  popular  early  20th  century  house form 
throughout  the  United  States.  Remington’s  house  is  dressed  up 
by  a  Colonial  Revival  style  porch,  2  story  bay  window  on  one 
side,  and  a  porle  cochere  on  the  other. 

roofed  barn  (7c)  with  a  cupola  (now  the  first-aid 
station),  four  livestock  bams  (7g,  7h,  7i,  7j)  and 
other  structures  were  built  at  the  fairgrounds 
across  from  the  trolley  barns  on  South  Main 
Street.  Every  September  thousands  rode  the 
trolleys  to  the  fair  to  attend  the  carnival,  live¬ 
stock  competitions,  horse  racing,  and  airplane 
flights  offered  by  Rutland  pioneer  aviator 
George  Schmitt  (who  died  in  a  plane  crash  at  the 
fairgrounds  in  1913).  Year-round  entertainment 
was  provided  by  vaudeville  and  moving  picture 
shows  in  three  new  theatres:  first  at  the  Colonial 
Theatre  (A12)  at  the  corner  of  West  and  Cottage 
streets  beginning  in  1908,  then  in  1910  across  the 
street  at  the  Grand  Theatre  (A15)  with  its  over¬ 
sized  arched  entryway,  and  then  at  the  lavishly 
decorated,  Neo-Classical  Revival  style  Play¬ 
house  Theatre  (A49)  on  Center  Street  in  1914. 

Many  new  religious  groups  also  organized. 
Shortly  after  1900  the  West  Street  Advent 
Church,  formed  in  1897,  erected  a  modest  brick 
church  with  corner  buttresses  at  78  West  Street. 
In  1911  the  local  Church  of  Christ  Scientist  con¬ 
verted  a  carriage  barn  at  8  Cottage  Street  into  its 
house  of  worship  by  adding  a  dome  and  a 
monumental  portico.  Although  families  such  as 
the  Abrahams  and,  later,  the  Mintzers  had  been 
important  actors  in  the  life  of  Rutland  at  least 
since  the  Civil  War,  it  was  not  until  1911  that  the 
Adath  Israel  Synagogue  was  organized,  wor¬ 
shiping  for  the  time  being  in  a  meeting  hall  in  a 
commercial  block  on  Merchants  Row.  As  the 
Irish  population  of  the  neighborhood  east  of  the 
Howe  Scale  works  and  South  Main  expanded,  in 
1907  a  group  of  Catholics  separated  from  St. 
Peter’s  parish  to  form,  without  diocese  approved, 
Christ  the  King  parish.  Aside  from  serving  the 
needs  of  a  growing  population  and  the  conve¬ 
nience  of  a  neighborhood  parish,  the  Irish  took 
this  precipitous  action  in  part  because  of  the 
influx  of  new  Catholic  ethnic  groups,  particu- 


Small  gambrel- roofed  houses  with  a  combination  oj clapboard 
and  shingle  siding  and  Colonial  Revival  style  porches  were 
another  modest  house  type  popular  in  Rutland  by  about  1905. 
This  one  was  built  at  1 71  North  Main  Street  in  191 6  for  life 
insurance  agent  Thomas  Magtier,  who  promoted  his  insurance 
as  producing  "nontaxable  income  under  [the]  income  tax  law 
which  had  recently  been  passed  for  the first  time  by  the  federal 
government. 

larly  Italians,  into  their  old  parish,  much  as  they 
had  fifty  years  earlier  withdrawn  from  the  old 
Meadow  Street  church  and  its  French-Canadian 
communicants.  On  Christmas  Eve  1908  Christ 
the  King  parishioners  held  their  first  mass  in  the 
roofed-over,  rusticated  marble  foundation  at  60 
South  Main  Street  of  what  they  hoped  would 
become  their  new  church  (and  which  instead 
became  their  parish  school). 

Many  residents  of  the  new  parish  in  the 
largely  Irish  lower-to-middle  income  neighbor¬ 
hood  east  of  South  Main  lived  in  older  rental 
properties  and  in  new  homes  ornamented  with 
Colonial  Revival  style  elements.  On  far  Jackson 
Avenue  iron  molder  Odilon  Maher  had  a  large 
Colonial  Revival  style  house  built  at  number  91 
in  1906.  Closer  in,  molder  John  Haney  lived  in  a 
modest,  gambrel -roofed  house  at  16  Jackson  in 
1909.  Howe  Scale  employee  William  Bashaw 
occupied  a  similar  house  at  12  Jackson  in  1910. 
The  same  year  Rutland  Railroad  conductor 
Thomas  Corcoran  moved  into  a  T-plan  gambrel- 
roofed  house  with  a  Colonial  Revival  style  porch 
at  28  Killington  Avenue.  As  late  as  1915,  when 
newer,  modest  house  styles  were  prevalent, 
truckman  Charles  Considinr  had  yet  another 
gambrel-roofed  sidehall  plan  house  built  at  22 
Ross  Street. 

ITALIAN  IMMIGRANTS,  attracted  by  the 
employment  opportunities  of  the  marble 
industry  and  related  trades,  began  arriving  in 
Rutland  shortly  after  1900.  In  1906  there  were 
seventeen  families  in  the  city.  Many  more  fol¬ 
lowed  and  St.  Peter’s  rapidly  became  an  Italian 
parish.  A  number  of  the  immigrants  began  work 
in  small  businesses  and  shops,  living  above  or 
near  the  business.  A  3  story,  “triple-decker”  tene¬ 
ment  at  149  Granger  Street  built  about  1910  and 
owned  by  “McCue  &Javery”  likely  housed  some 
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George  Gowen,  train  dispatcher  for  the  Rutland  Railroad, 
moved  into  his  new  gambrel-roofed  house  with  Colonial 
Reinval  style front  porch  at  17  North  Street  in  1904.  Six  years 
later  two  neighboring  houses  that  have  identical  plans  but  with 
gable  rather  than  gambrel  roofs  on  their front  sections  were  built 
at  11  and  15  North  for James  Hart,  another  train  dispatcher, 
and  conductor  John  White,  respectively. 


What  is  probably  the first  and  also  the  most  elaborate  bun¬ 
galow  in  Rutland,  6  North  Street  (1912),  was  designed, 
built,  and  owned  by  F.  R.  Hitch,  founder  of  the  marble¬ 
working  machinery  manufactory  that  bore  his  name.  The 
house  abounds  in  unusual  details,  from  the  slight  flare  at  the 
bottom  of  the frst floor  walls  to  the  more  pronounced flare  of  the 
deeply  overhanging  roofs  with  their  decoratively  cut  mfter  tails 
and  large  supporting  braces. 


Italians  who  labored  in  the  marble  works  at  the 
rear  of  the  property.  Others  worked  out  of  their 
residences,  as  did  cobbler  Dominick  Crosta  and 
tailor  Michael  Mella  who  occupied  a  new 
boardinghouse  at  16  Meadow  Street  in  1909. 

The  Italians  forged  strong  ethnic  community 
ties,  purchasing  from  Italian  grocers  and  mer¬ 
chants  and  forming  organizations  for  mutual 
benefit.  A  local  lodge  of  the  Order  of  the  Sons  of 
Italy  was  formed  in  1914,  and  in  1915  the  Italian 
Aid  Society  opened  in  a  small  bungalow  at  415 
West  Street. 

The  southwest  portion  of  the  city  remained 
the  primary  working-class  neighborhood. 
Boardinghouses,  like  the  large  c.1900  structure 
with  a  Queen  Anne  porch  at  136  Strongs  Avenue 
just  east  of  Howe  Scale,  were  built  to  house  the 
growing  work  force  of  expanding  nearby 
industry.  Others  lived  in  rows  of  similar  plan 
houses,  such  as  the  Queen  Anne  style,  Tri-Gable 
Ell  plan  homes  built  about  1905  at  67,  69,  71, 
and  73  School  Street.  Colonial  Revival  style 
porches  often  decorated  the  newest  residences, 
such  as  the  basically  sidehall  plan  house  at  85 
Brown  Street,  built  in  1908  for  Rutland  Railroad 
conductor  Thomas  Kelley,  and  the  Tri-Gable  Ell 
plan  house  of  mail  carrier  T.  Edward  Crowley 
built  at  87  Brown  Street  in  1910. 

The  Watkins  School  neighborhood  west  of 
East  Creek  attracted  many  residents  associated 
with  industry  and  the  railroad.  An  unusual 
duplex,  with  a  rough-faced  marble  first  story 
and  slate-sided  second  story,  was  constructed  at 
59-61  Evergreen  Avenue  in  1901.  However,  most 
structures  were  single  family  homes.  Tri-Gable 
Ell  type  houses  with  Colonial  Revival  porches 
were  the  most  common,  including  207  State 
Street,  built  in  1905  for  barber  P.  H.  Carmody, 
nearby  211  State,  constructed  in  1907  for 
machinist  George  Batchelder,  and  113  Fairview 
Avenue,  built  the  same  year  for  Vermont  Marble 
Company  employee  Carl  Ericson,  who  had 


moved  from  tenement  number  48  in  Center 
Rutland.  In  1909  marble  cutter  Fred  Raymond 
had  a  large  boxy  house  built  at  218  State  with  a 
rough-faced  marble  foundation  and  a  Colonial 
Revival  style  porch.  J.  C.  Irwin,  chief  engineer 
for  the  Rutland  Railroad,  had  a  distinctive 
Shingle  Style  home  with  a  matching  garage  built 
next  door  at  216  State  the  same  year. 

Elsewhere  in  the  city,  new  housing  was  con¬ 
structed  at  a  rapid  pace  between  1900  and  1915. 
The  neighborhood  between  Grove  and  North 
Main  expanded  ever  northward,  several  areas 
began  developing  east  of  Main,  and  new  streets 
were  laid  out  in  older  residential  sections  of  the 
city  as  well.  Taste  in  architectural  styles  in  these 
areas  shifted  almost  completely  from  the  Queen 
Anne  to  the  Colonial  Revival,  including 
gambrel-roofed,  Shingle  Style  structures  and 
more  symmetrical,  rectilineal-  houses  with  forms 
and  detailing  derived  from  the  18th  century 
Georgian  style. 

ARTHLIR  H.  SMITH,  architect  of  the  Gry¬ 
phon  Building  (A14)  on  West  Street,  became  one 
of  the  more  noted  architects  in  Rutland  during 
this  period,  designing  Colonial  Revival  style 
dwellings  for  wealthy  and  middle-class  clients. 
About  1905  he  moved  from  Crescent  Street  to  a 
double  Tri-Gable  Ell  plan,  two-family  house  at 
62  Church  Street  with  modillion  cornices,  round 
windows,  and  Roman  Doric  column  entry 
porches  — all  stylistic  elements  found  on  his  more 
elaborate  designs.  For  Herman  Vaughn,  a 
director  of  the  International  Paper  Company, 
Smith  designed  a  shingle-covered,  gambrel- 
roofed  Colonial  Revival  style  summer  mansion, 
built  in  1912  at  191  Grove  Street.  A  recessed 
Roman  Doric  column  porch  stretches  across  the 
facade  and  Palladian-motifand  round  windows 
with  exaggerated  keystones  decorate  the  gambrel 
ends  and  the  large  central  gambrel  dormer.  The 
carriage  barn  and  garden  house  share  similar 
stylistic  elements.  Smith  also  designed  a  summer 
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Between  1900  and  World  War  I  a  number  oj stylish  two- 
family  homes  were  built  in  the  middle-class  Crescent  Street 
neighborhood.  This  one  (43  Crescent  Street),  built  c.  1910,  has 
a  rusticated  marble  foundation,  Colonial  Revival  style  porches, 
and  Queen  Anne  style  bay  windows. 

home  at  65  North  Main  Street  for  attorney  E. 
Fred  Massey,  a  close  friend  of  Vaughn’s.  Con¬ 
structed  in  1913  with  a  matching  two-car  garage 
at  the  rear,  Massey’s  home,  one  of  the  most  dis¬ 
tinguished  early  Colonial  Revival  style  designs  in 
Rutland,  is  an  overscaled  Georgian  plan  house 
with  central  pedimented  pavilion,  modillion  cor¬ 
nices,  and  an  entry  porch  with  Corinthian 
columns.  Two  c.1910  two-family  homes,  the 
Shingle  Style  42-44  Crescent  Street  and  the 
Colonial  Revival  style  43-45  Crescent  across  the 
street,  are  among  the  many  structures  in  Rut¬ 
land  City  that  similarity  of  form  and  detail  sug¬ 
gest  may  be  designs  by  the  talented  Mr.  Smith. 

The  vast  majority  of  houses  constructed 
between  1900  and  1915  followed  stock  designs 
popular  throughout  the  country  but  were 
individualized  by  Rutland  contractors,  much  as 
earlier  local  builders  interpreted  traditional 
house  forms  or  available  pattern  book  designs. 
Fred  Remington  was  one  such  local  contractor 
who  built  his  large,  almost  cubic,  house  with 
Colonial  Revival  style  details  and  a  porte  cochere 
at  17  Melrose  Avenue  in  1908.  It  is  the  earliest 
known  example  in  Rutland  of  a  Foursquare  plan 
house  (characteristically  a  2  story,  hip-roofed 
cube  form  with  a  full-front,  1  story  porch  and 
central  roof  dormer),  a  moderately  priced  house 
type  then  coming  into  widespread  use.  Reming¬ 
ton,  who  remained  active  in  the  construction 
trades  through  the  Second  World  War,  no  doubt 
was  responsible  for  many  of  the  Foursquares 
built  throughout  the  city  between  1910  and  1930. 

In  the  expanding  middle-class  neighborhood 
bounded  by  Kendall  Avenue  and  Church, 

North,  and  North  Main  streets,  a  number  of 
Colonial  Revival  style  house  types  were  con¬ 
structed,  reflecting  the  influence  of  high  style 
designs  and  stock  building  elements  and  house 
forms.  Gambrel-front  houses  with  a  Colonial 
Revival  style  entry  porch  were  prevalent,  both  in 
2  Zz  story  and  1  Zz  story  sizes.  The  ample, 

2  Zz  story  form  was  popular  with,  among  others, 


Numerous  bungalows  were  constructed  in  the  far  north  end  of 
Rutland  City,  where  residential  development  began  between 
1910  and  1 920.  In  1915  carpenter  Charles  Noyes  built  this 
simple  bungalow  at  155  Adams  for  his  family.  The  garage, 
which  still  retains  its  original  doors,  has  matching  rafter  tails. 

insurance  agents,  such  as  fire  insurance  agent 
Frederick  Burnham  at  83  Crescent  Street  (1908), 
life  insurance  agent  Stephen  Dorsey  at  44 
Roberts  Street  (1910),  Vermont  Accident  agent 
Alexander  Mason  at  52  North  (1910),  and  Met¬ 
ropolitan  Life  agent  Thomas  Magner  at  171 
North  Main  (1916).  Owners  of  more  modest 
1  Zt  story,  gambrel  front  homes  included  clerk 
Ernest  Crowther  at  13  Roberts  (1908),  Elton  and 
Lenna  Chatterton,  a  “working  couple,”  at  13 
Crescent  (1912),  and  electric  company  employee 
Joseph  Camlin  at  88  Crescent  (1913). 

Hip-roofed  Colonial  Revival  style  homes  in 
the  neighborhood  ranged  from  the  revived 
Georgian  plan  house  to  Foursquare  types.  Mrs. 
William  Grinnell  had  a  symmetrical,  basically 
Georgian  plan,  hip-roofed  home  at  92  Church 
Street  built  in  1910  with  a  central  dormer  deco¬ 
rated  by  a  Palladian  window,  a  Colonial  Revival 
style  porch,  and  a  rough-faced  marble  founda¬ 
tion.  Rutland  Railroad  car  accountant  J.  Marsh 
Spafford  moved  into  a  large  Foursquare,  varied 
by  a  projecting  2  story  bay  with  a  fanlight  in  its 
gable,  at  7  Kingsley  Avenue  in  1912.  More  typ¬ 
ical  Foursquare  houses  with  Colonial  Revival 
style  porches  were  built  for  railway  clerk  Wil¬ 
liam  Goddard  at  12  Roberts  Avenue  (1912), 
stenographer  Kenneth  Parker  and  Howe  Scale 
employee  Edwin  Parker  at  16  Roberts  (1912),  and 
Delaware  &  Hudson  Railroad  engineer  J.  Frank 
Bruce  at  50  Kingsley  (1914). 

SEVERAL  NEW  STYLES  also  made  their 
appearance  in  this  neighborhood  after  about 
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The  Dutch  Colonial,  a  popular  variant  of  the  Colonial 
Revival  style,  was  used  in  Rutland  for  houses  built  between 
1910  and  World  War  II.  It  is  characterized  by  a  gambrel  roof 
that  usually  has  several  small  dormers  or  a  long  shed  dormer  on 
each  side  for  added  light.  The  earliest  known  standing  example 
of  the  style,  64  Bellevue  Avenue  (1913),  was  the  home  of  bank 
teller  Willis  Edmunds. 

1910.  In  1912  F.  R.  Patch,  owner  of  F.  R.  Patch 
Manufacturing  and  also  something  of  a  gen¬ 
tleman  architect,  built  what  was  probably  the 
first  bungalow  in  the  city  at  6  North  Street.  Deep 
eaves  with  notched  and  flared  exposed  rafter 
tails,  supporting  knee-brace  brackets,  and  a  flare 
in  the  roofline  give  this  rambling  structure  a 
“Japanese”  flavor  and  make  this  owner-designed 
home  one  of  the  most  architecturally  significant 
bungalows  in  Vermont.  Wilbur  Burditt  of  Bur- 
ditt  Brothers  feed  supply  had  a  stuccoed  “Medi¬ 
terranean”  style  house  with  a  broad  hip  roof  built 
at  85  North  Main  Street  in  1913.  With  a  1  story, 
open-air  porch  at  each  end  and  its  three  central 
bays  recessed  and  divided  into  stories  by  a  bal¬ 
cony  with  a  balustrade  matching  those  atop  the 
end  porches,  the  facade  is  carefully  balanced  and 
in  style  evokes  the  country  homes  built  along  the 
Mediterranean  Sea  in  Italy.  And  typical  of  the 
many  homes  that  mixed  elements  of  these  new 
styles  is  the  stuccoed  home  of  art  photographer 
George  Emery  at  81  Lincoln,  built  in  1916  with 
paired  eave  brackets,  a  small  Tudor  gable,  open- 
air  side  porch  and  a  shed-roofed  entry  hood  on 
large  knee-brace  brackets. 

North  of  North  Street,  an  area  that  was  origi¬ 
nally  a  farm  purchased  shortly  after  the  Civil 
War  by  Redfield  Proctor  was  subdivided  into 
building  lots  about  1905,  and  Pearl,  Adams,  and 
extensions  of  Church  and  Lincoln  streets  were 
laid  out.  After  1910  these  lots  began  to  fill  rapidly 
with  modest  gambrel-roofed,  bungalow,  and 
Foursquare  type  homes  occupied  by  the  families 
of  clerks,  carpenters,  garage  operators,  and 
others.  Numbers  187,  189,  and  191  Lincoln 
Avenue,  gambrel-roofed  houses  with  Colonial 
Revival  style  porches,  were  built  in  1913.  In  1915 
carpenter  Charles  Noyes  built  an  asymmetri¬ 
cally  shaped  bungalow  with  a  matching  garage 
at  155  Adams,  while  stonemason  Vernon  Baird 
occupied  a  more  conventional,  eaves-front  bun¬ 


Carpenter  Dolphis  Merrier,  Jr.,  who  advertised  “house 
building  a  specialty, "  built  this  small  home  with  a  Colonial 
Revival  style  porch  at  45  Watkins  Avenue  in  1915.  Merrier 
no  doubt  constructed  a  number  of  these  modest  bungalows 
throughout  Rutland  during  the  1920s. 

galow  with  a  recessed,  full- front  porch  at  147 
Adams.  Claire  Tarbox,  a  dry  goods  clerk,  moved 
into  another  eaves-front  bungalow  at  119  Church 
Street  in  1918.  Larger  homes  in  the  neighbor¬ 
hood  were  Foursquare  types  with  Colonial 
Revival  details,  such  as  the  house  built  in  1916  at 
136  Lincoln  for  optometrist  Cola  Cleveland  and 
the  house  at  192  Lincoln  that  in  1919  became  the 
home  and  office  of  Dr.  Bern  Colby,  recently 
appointed  under  a  new  state  program  as  Health 
Officer  for  the  Rutland  area. 

Housing  constructed  after  1900  on  the  new 
streets  and  subdivided  lots  in  the  area  near  the 
old  village  center  along  South  Main  Street  also 
reflected  successively  a  mixture  of  late  Queen 
Anne,  Shingle  Style,  Colonial  Revival,  Four¬ 
square,  and  Bungalow  types.  The  houses  on  two 
one-block  streets  (Mansfield  Place  and  Morse 
Place)  that  were  laid  out  through  what  had  been 
the  deep  back  lots  of  old  blocks  illustrate  this 
range,  and  their  occupants  indicate  something  of 
the  social  character  of  the  neighborhood. 

On  Mansfield  Place,  laid  out  shortly  after 
1900  between  Terrill  and  East  Center  streets,  a 
stylish  Queen  Anne-Colonial  Revival  style  home 
(18  Mansfield)  built  about  1905  with  a  recessed 
Ionic  column  porch  and  corner  tower  stands 
next  door  to  an  elegant  Shingle  Style  house  (14 
Mansfield)  constructed  in  1911  for  attorney 
Ernest  O’Brien.  Across  the  street  at  13  Mansfield 
attorney  Joseph  Jones  moved  into  a  Colonial 
Revival  style,  bungalow  type  house  in  1914,  and 
further  up  the  street  at  number  20  a  boxy,  two- 
family  house  was  built  in  1915  with  a  double- 
Foursquare  plan  and  a  Colonial  Revival  style 
porch. 

Morse  Place,  laid  out  between  Pleasant  and 
Main  streets,  developed  not  long  after  Mansfield 
Place.  Although  the  earliest  houses  on  the  street, 
like  that  built  in  1904  for  assistant  railroad 
engineer  Patrick  Barrett  at  56  Morse,  are  large, 
shingled  Queen  Anne  style  residences,  Morse 
Place  after  1908  rapidly  became  a  street  of  Four- 
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In  1914  the  F  R.  Patch  Manufacturing  Company ,  estab¬ 
lished  in  1892  to  fabricate  marble-working  machinery,  built  a 
new  brick  office  ( 4a),  with  a  Neo-Classical  Revival  style 
entryway  and  more  windows  than  walls,  thanks  to  steel frame 
construction,  at  its  works  west  of  the  railroad  complex.  In 
1922  a  concrete  block  shop  ( 4c)  was  attached  to  a  portion  of 
one  of  the  brick  buildings  (4d)  that  the  Patch  company  had 
erected  on  the  site  in  1902  after  an  extensive fire. 

squares  owned  by  modest  income  families.  Colo¬ 
nial  Revival  style  porches  decorated  many  of  the 
Foursquares,  including  that  of  Howe  Scale 
employee  Edward  Donahue  at  54  Morse  (1908), 
the  home  of  clothing  manufacturer  James  Lillis 
at  49  Morse  (1910),  the  house  at  50  Morse  (1912) 
built  for  Rutland  Railway,  Light,  and  Power 
Company  manager  Irwin  Frost,  and  druggist 
Edward  McClallen’s  home  at  42  Morse  (1913). 

EAST  OF  MAIN  STREET  after  1910,  develop¬ 
ment  south  of  Woodstock  Avenue  continued  at  a 
modest  pace,  while  development  north  ofWood- 
stock  accelerated  rapidly.  Large  Colonial  Revival 
style  houses  were  built  on  the  more  desirable 
streets,  which  included  Bellevue  Avenue  north  of 
Woodstock  and  East  Center  Street  just  off  South 
Main.  In  1913  at  64  Bellevue,  a  new  Colonial 
Revival  type,  the  Dutch  Colonial,  was  con¬ 
structed  for  Willis  Edmunds,  a  bank  teller.  This 
type,  which  quickly  became  popular,  is  charac¬ 
terized  by  a  gambrel  roof  with  large  shed  roof 
dormers  running  its  length  and  a  symmetrical, 
eaves-front  facade  with  a  central  entry.  In  1915 
Frederick  Chaffee,  an  officer  of  the  F.  R.  Patch 
Company,  had  a  similar  Dutch  Colonial  Revival 
style  home  constructed  at  15  East  Center.  Other 
Colonial  Revival  style  houses  ranged  from  the 
stuccoed  home  built  at  23  East  Center  in  1913  for 
Rutland  Garment  Company  principal  E.  Lewis 
Olney  to  the  shingle-covered  Foursquare  type 


Fittingly,  gleaming  white  marble  was  used  to  face  the  Marble 
Savings  Bank  ( A  98 )  in  downtown  Rutland  in  1924.  Its  style 
is  Neo-Classical  Revival,  and  shares  with  the  1856  U.  S. 

Post  Office  and  Courthouse  (now  the  Rutland  Free  Library)  the 
round  arched  openings  and  prominent  first  floors  that  were 
inspired  by  the  architecture  of  the  Italian  Renaissance. 

home  with  a  matching  two-car  garage  con¬ 
structed  at  47  Bellevue  in  1914  for  fashion  store 
proprietor  John  McCauley. 

Modest  housing  prevailed  elsewhere  east  of 
Main  Street.  North  of  Woodstock,  the  streets 
Tremont,  Deer,  and  Highland  were  laid  out 
about  1915  and  became  the  home  of  working 
people  like  carpenter  Fred  Savage,  who  in  1915 
built  a  small  gambrel-roofed,  shingle-covered 
house  with  a  recessed  porch  and  a  garage  at  14 
Deer,  and  painter  and  paperhanger  Charles 
Daniels,  who  moved  into  a  small  gable-roofed 
house  with  Bungalow  style  details  at  16  Tremont 
in  1916.  In  1918  laborer  Lewis  Staves  occupied  a 
simple,  gable-front,  shingled-covered  dwelling  at 
11  Highland.  South  of  Woodstock  many  small 
bungalows  were  constructed,  such  as  one  built  in 
1914  at  4  East  Street  for  Llewellyn  Eggleston, 
principal  of  the  Rutland  Business  College  or 
another  at  26  Engrem  Avenue  built  in  1915  for 
stenographer  Cassie  Miner.  Even  simpler 
gable-front  homes  with  Bungalow  style  porches 
were  built  in  the  area,  such  as  the  house  of  New 
England  Telephone  employee  Vivian  Fuller  at 
88  Jackson  Avenue  (1917). 

The  great  conflict  in  Europe  that  began  in 
August  1914  initially  had  little  effect  on  the  life  of 
Rutland,  but  when  the  United  State  declared 
war  against  Germany  and  its  allies  on  April  6, 
1917,  many  Rutlanders  volunteered  for  military 
service,  and  in  September  a  statewide  war  con¬ 
ference  was  held  in  the  city.  Local  industry  and 
commerce  were  soon  affected,  particularly  after 
the  national  War  Board  in  December  1917  took 
control  of  the  operation  of  all  railways,  including 
the  Rutland  Railroad  and  the  street  railway.  The 
Allied  victory,  acknowledged  in  the  armistice  of 
November  11,  1918,  was  celebrated  in  the  city 
with  a  spontaneous  parade. 

AFTER  WORLD  WAR  I,  Rutland  hoped  to 
resume  the  industrial  and  commercial  growth 
that  had  characterized  its  previous  half-century. 
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Bringing  the  image  of  the  modern  city  to  the  Green  Mountain 
State,  the  Service  Building  (A41 )  was  the first  “skyscraper”  in 
Vermont,  rising  7  stories  above  busy  Merchants  Row  when  it 
was  completed  in  1930.  It  was  designed  in  the  Art  Deco  style 
by  the  Boston  firm  of  Hutchins  and  French,  and  like  its  big  city 
brethren  is  constructed  of  a  masonry  “skin”  that  hangs  on  a 
structural  steel  skeleton. 

Even  before  the  end  of  the  conflict,  the  Rutland 
Chamber  of  Commerce  published  an  updated 
promotional  brochure  describing  the  beauty  and 
commercial  advantages  of  Rutland  as  a  location 
for  new  business.  In  1920  Chamber  efforts  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  luring  the  Tauber-Lipton  shirt  com¬ 
pany  to  a  new  building  at  10  Cleveland  Avenue, 
the  site  of  the  old  Tim  and  Company  shirt  fac¬ 
tory.  Although  few  new  manufacturing  concerns 
followed  Tauber-Lipton  to  Rutland,  established 
industry  generally  remained  strong  throughout 
the  1920s.  About  1920  Holmes  Manufacturing 
added  a  new  foundry  (246  West  Street)  to  its 
plant.  In  1922  the  F.  R.  Patch  Company  con¬ 
structed  a  new  foundry  (4b)  and  other  structures 
to  replace  much  of  its  1902  physical  plant.  Howe 
Scale,  then  under  the  aegis  of  Carl  Hinsman,  the 
son-in-law  of  former  president  John  A.  Mead, 
added  the  large,  3  story,  brick  “heavy  sealing” 
shop  (6k)  to  its  works  about  the  same  time.  And 
about  1925  Gustave  Grimm’s  maple  sugar 
equipment  manufactory,  then  overseen  by  his 


In  the  1920s  auto  sales  and  service  buildings  were  built  in 
modern  styles  around  the  city  to  cater  to  the  growing  numbers  of 
people  who  owned  or  were  ready  to  buy  cars  in  this  new 
automobile  age.  John  Cootey’s  showroom  (A95)  on  West 
Street,  dating  from  1927,  is  Art  Deco  in  style  with  decorative 
colored  tiles  in  the  front  parapet  wall.  New  cars  bought  there 
could  be  gassed  up  at  Burke’s  Service,  a  simple,  c.1930  Tudor 
Revival  style  building  at  61  Strongs  Avenue. 

daughter,  Nella  Grimm  Fox  (who  managed  the 
company  from  1914  to  1951),  expanded  into  a 
new  3  story  brick  structure  adjoining  its  plant  at 
8  Pine  Street. 

Rail  transportation  in  Rutland  in  the  1920s 
made  painful  adjustments  in  the  wake  of  federal 
wartime  control.  The  Rutland  Railroad  con¬ 
fronted  the  expenses  of  line  maintenance 
deferred  during  federal  control  and  the  regula¬ 
tory  consequences  of  the  1920  National  Trans¬ 
portation  Act  that  limited  its  trade  routes,  as  well 
as  declining  passenger  revenues.  The  railroad 
announced  a  twenty-two  percent  pay  cut  for  rail¬ 
road  employees  in  1920,  which  led  to  a  summer 
of  strike  threats  (naturally  deplored  by  the  local 
business  community)  and  then  a  strike  in 
November  and  December.  After  some  clashes, 
strikers  returned  to  work  and  took  the  pay  cut. 

In  December  the  Rutland  Railway,  Light,  and 
Power  Company  made  its  first  request  to  the 
state  to  discontinue  its  streetcar  line;  loss  of  rev¬ 
enue  during  wartime  control  and  declining 
ridership,  which  paralleled  increasing  automo¬ 
bile  ownership,  made  the  line  a  losing  proposi¬ 
tion.  In  1924  the  fate  of  the  interurban  line  was 
settled.  After  repeated  requests,  and  despite  the 
opposition  of  downtown  merchants,  the  com¬ 
pany  succeeded  in  scrapping  the  line;  all  service 
ceased  the  day  after  Christmas.  That  same  day 
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On  Christmas  Eve  1908  the  primarily  Irish  Roman  Catholic 
parish,  Holy  Innocents,  celebrated  its  first  mass  in  a  roofed- 
over  basement  chapel  at  60  South  Main  Street.  Parishioners 
moved  into  their  handsome,  marble  Neo-Gothic  Revival  style 
church  (66  South  Main)  in  1926,  and  that  year  built  a  paro¬ 
chial  school  atop  the  old  foundation. 


Among  the  small,  new  neighborhood  stores  that  opened  up  in 
the  1920s  were  these  three:  Bellomo’s  at  31  Forest  (c.1923) 
with  its  unusual  “Mediterranean,” 2  story  porch  on  the  rear  sec¬ 
tion,  Rizzicco’s  91  South  Street  (c.  1925)  market,  stuccoed 
with  a  front  parapet  wall,  and  Lyon’s,  a  c.1929  wood-frame 
building  at  47  Woodstock  that  is  attached  to  a  Queen  A  nne 
style  house  on  Bellevue  Avenue. 

the  Rutland  Bus  Company  began  full-scale  oper¬ 
ations,  serving  the  city  from  Merchants  Row  via 
a  number  of  loops  north,  south,  east,  and  west 
through  neighborhoods  new  and  old. 

The  conversion  from  dependence  on  trolley 
traffic  to  dependence  on  automobile  customers 
furthered  commercial  development.  Merchants 
Row  was  now  a  convenient  automobile  ride  away 
not  only  for  city  residents  but  for  those  in  sur¬ 
rounding  towns  who  had  never  had  access  to  the 
trolley  system.  A  whole  new  range  of  businesses 
related  to  automobile  sales  and  service  flour¬ 
ished.  To  capture  the  growing  number  of  auto¬ 
mobile  tourists,  local  businessmen  successfully 
pushed  the  City  to  organize  and  maintain  a 
municipal  tourist  camp  south  of  the  fairgrounds. 

Downtown  the  prosperous  commercial  cli¬ 
mate  found  expression  in  a  number  of  new 
buildings.  In  1924  an  impressive,  marble-faced 
home  (A98)  for  the  Marble  Savings  Bank,  incor¬ 
porated  in  1882,  was  constructed  at  the  corner  of 
West  Street  and  Merchants  Row.  The  M.  H. 
Fishman  Variety  Store  opened  in  a  new,  ceramic 


tile-clad,  2  story  structure  (A67)  at  68-70  Mer¬ 
chants  Row  about  1925.  A  similar,  but  more 
colorfully  decorated,  structure  (A5)  at  26-30 
Merchants  Row  became  a  Montgomery  Ward 
Company  Store  in  1928,  and,  the  same  year,  an 
outlet  of  the  First  National  Stores  opened  in  a 
single  story  brick  building  (A4)  next  door.  But 
the  crowning  achievement  of  commercial  Rut¬ 
land  in  the  1920s  was  yet  to  come.  After  a  fire 
claimed  the  old  Baxter  National  Bank  and 
Music  Hall  building  at  126  Merchants  Row, 
Carl  Hinsman  elected  to  construct  a  9  story 
“skyscraper”  on  the  site.  Designed  by  the  Boston 
architectural  firm  of  Hutchins  and  French  in  the 
modern  Art  Deco  style,  the  Service  Building 
(A41),  begun  in  1928  and  finished  in  1930,  was 
the  tallest  building  in  Vermont  when  completed. 
Rather  than  reproducing  classical  swags,  medal¬ 
lions,  and  urns,  as  was  done  on  other  Merchants 
Row  buildings  during  the  1920s,  here  terra  cotta 
was  used  to  decorate  the  facade  with  the  chev¬ 
rons  and  other  ornament  characteristic  of  the 
Art  Deco  style.  Serviced  by  a  modern  elevator 
and  utilities,  the  building  was  capped  with  a 
beacon  light  to  serve  as  an  aid  for  airplane 
navigation. 

AUTOMOBILE  SALES  AND  SERVICE 
boomed  as  dealer  financing  and  general  prosper¬ 
ity  put  an  auto  within  the  financial  means  of 
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Rutland  high  school  students ,  who  for  several  generations  had 
attended  classes  in  the  old  Rutland  Academy  (now  demolished) 
on  Center  Street,  moved  in  1928  to  a  brand  new  school  on 
Library  Avenue.  Built  of  brick  in  the  Neo-Classical  Revival 
style,  the  building  has  a  central  block  with  four  monumental 
columns framing  the  marble-trimmed  entrance  and  two  long 
ells  stretching  to  the  rear. 

most  adults.  William  Williams  opened  a  brick, 
auto  sales  showroom  at  92  West  Street  about 
1921.  In  1924  Miller  Auto  Sales  took  over  what 
had  been  the  Rutland  Garage  Company  (begun 
in  1915)  at  29-31  Wales  Street  (A20),  In  1927 
John  Cootey  opened  his  auto  showroom  (A95), 
perhaps  the  most  colorful  Art  Deco  style  struc¬ 
ture  in  Vermont,  on  West  Street.  Further  out  at 
365  West  at  its  intersection  with  Columbian 
Avenue,  Earl  Allard  opened  a  showroom  and 
service  garage  in  1929.  Delivery  by  rail  allowed 
the  Rutland  Gas  and  Oil  Company,  opened  in 
1929  at  446  West  Street,  to  offer  discount  gas 
and  heating  oil  from  its  station  and  bulk  tank 
complex  (2)  at  the  west  edge  of  the  city.  Corner 
service  stations,  like  Burke’s  Service  constructed 
about  1928  in  the  Tudor  Revival  style  at  61 
Strongs  Avenue,  appeared  along  all  main  thor¬ 
oughfares.  By  1929  the  number  of  cars  in  down¬ 
town  Rutland  began  to  cause  some  concern,  and 
local  merchants  started  their  first,  and  certainly 
not  their  last,  campaign  to  get  the  City  to  solve 
“the  parking  problem.” 

As  downtown  grew  more  congested  and, 
thanks  to  the  demise  of  the  trolley  and  the  con¬ 
struction  of  housing  ever  farther  from  the  city 
center,  more  remote,  neighborhood  markets 
were  built  to  fill  the  need  for  groceries  available 
within  convenient  walking  distance  of  home.  In 
the  southwest,  grocer  Joseph  Bellomo  opened  a 
market  about  1923  at  31  Forest  Street,  which  he 
remodeled  into  a  stuccoed  “Mediterranean”  style 
building,  and  about  1925  Louis  Rizzicco  opened 
a  smaller  grocery  at  91  South  Street.  In  the  north 
end,  grocer  Percival  Wood  operated  a  small  store 
at  109  Lincoln  across  from  the  Lincoln  School 
beginning  in  1927.  About  1929  the  grocery  at  47 
Woodstock  Avenue,  attached  to  38  Bellevue,  was 
begun  by  John  F.  Lyons.  And  in  1934  Leonard 
Oney  opened  a  small  grocery  at  22  Killington 
Avenue  next  door  to  his  home. 

Entertainment  in  Rutland  during  the  “Jazz 
Age,”  as  in  cities  nationwide,  revolved  around 


. 


When  Evelyn  Matthews  married  Charles  Palmer  in  1917, 
Evelyn,  who  had  excelled  at  mechanical  drawing  m  high 
school,  earned  an  architectural  certificate  by  mail  to  design  the 
couple’s  new  home.  Their  house,  along  with  a  matching 
garage,  was  built  in  1924  at  44  Hazel  Street  by  Charles  and 
Evelyn’s  father,  Levi  Matthews,  both  carpenters.  It  is  a  good 
example  of  how  resourceful  builders  used  standard  building 
materials  and  house  forms  to  create  a  custom  home.  This  bun¬ 
galow,  its  typical  overhanging  eaves  supported  by  open, 
wooden  brackets,  has  a  front  porch  with  cobblestone  post 
pedestals  and  matching  planters  on  each  side  of  the  front  steps, 
and  special  interior  features. 

sports,  movies,  music,  automobiles,  and  defi¬ 
ance  of  the  national  prohibition  on  the  manufac¬ 
ture  and  sale  of  alcohol,  which  began  in  1919.  In 
1922  aging  Wayne  Temple,  grandson  of  Rutland 
Bank  founder  Robert  Temple,  remarked  with 
disgust  that  “there  appears  to  be  nothing  worth 
doing  save  motoring  and  playing  golf  and  base¬ 
ball.”  Businessmen  and  professionals  patronized 
the  fairway  of  the  Rutland  Country  Club,  while 
young  men  of  all  classes  formed  baseball  clubs 
throughout  the  city  to  compete  with  each  other 
and  teams  from  Proctor,  West  Rutland,  and  else¬ 
where.  The  Rutland  theatres  showing  silent 
motion  pictures  attracted  an  expanding  audi¬ 
ence;  even  the  old  Ripley  Opera  House  added 
movies  to  its  list  of  tasteful  musical  entertain¬ 
ments.  Around  the  corner  from  the  Masonic 
Hall,  Rutland  Shriners  erected  the  Strand 
Theatre  (A38)  in  1919  on  Wales  Street.  The 
pianists  and  others  who  accompanied  the  movies 
or  played  for  vaudeville  and  other  theatrical 
entertainments  included  such  musicians  as 
Black  jazzman  Gordon  “Raz”  Johnson,  who 
boarded  in  a  house  on  Terrill  Street.  Another 
popular  form  of  entertainment  was  to  motor  up 
and  down  the  state  on  portions  of  “The  Green 
Mountain  Tour,”  outlined  in  a  publication  of 
1917  by  Mortimer  Proctor.  Motorists  and  others 
could  also  stop  by  the  taxi  stand  at  the  Bardwcll 
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In  1911  engineer  M.  C.  Tuttle  designed  for  the  Rutland  Fire 
Clay  Company  a  series  of  industrial  buildings  (8)  on  Curtis 
Avenue  to  replace  a  number  of  structures  that  recently  had  been 
destroyed  by  fire.  With  their  expanses  of  metal frame  windows 
(some  now  boarded  up),  these  buildings  are  an  excellent 
example  of  early  20th  century  industrial  design.  Company 
president,  and  later  Rutland  mayor,  Arthur  Perkins  lived  in  a 


large,  brick  Colonial  Revival  style  house  (242  South  Main 
Street)  built  in  1917  not  far from  the  plant.  Neighboring 
employees  included  a  company  foreman,  chemist,  superinten¬ 
dent,  and  shipping  chief  who  lived,  respectively,  at  1,  3,  5, 
and  7  Curtis  Avenue,  houses  built  in  1926  with  matching 
garages.  Numbers  1  and  5  Curtis  have  similar  designs  with 
hip  roofs,  while  3  and  7  Curtis  have  gambrel  roofs. 


Hotel  and  consult  with  George  “Flicker”  Horam 
to  locate  bootlegged  liquor  or  travel  to  Eddie 
Welch’s  place  in  the  old  brick  grocery  at  37 
Strongs  Avenue,  where  you  could  get  a  drink  or 
a  gallon  and,  if  male,  catch  the  fringed  taxi  to 
“Billet-doux’s”  bordello  on  the  Cold  River  Road. 

Despite  the  often  decried  immorality  of  the 
post-war  age,  many  civic,  religious,  fraternal, 
and  educational  building  goals  were  achieved  in 
Rutland.  In  1920  the  imposing,  castlelike,  brick 
Rutland  Memorial  Armory  (Bll)  was  completed 
on  West  Street  with  a  large  gymnasium  used  for 
National  Guard  training  as  well  as  many  com¬ 
munity  sporting  and  other  events.  The  Rutland 
Hospital  doubled  its  capacity  in  1928  by  con¬ 
structing  a  new,  3  story,  brick  wing  (now 
standing  alone  at  46  Nichols).  After  a  fire  con¬ 
sumed  their  ornate  1898  church  on  West  Street, 
Rutland  Methodists  constructed  a  modest, 
stone-faced,  Neo-Gothic  Revival  style  chapel  at 
45  Chestnut  Street  in  1926.  Adath  Israel  Syna¬ 
gogue  acquired  the  old  Baxter  Memorial 
Library  (96  Grove  Street)  in  1927  and  converted 
it  to  the  Rutland  Jewish  Center.  Up  on  Main 
Street  Park,  the  local  International  Order  of 


Odd  Fellows  chapter  dedicated  its  brick  and 
stuccoed  meeting  hall  (B43)  the  same  year.  In 
1928  the  Knights  of  Columbus  added  a  2  story, 
brick  gymnasium  and  assembly  hall  to  their 
meetinghouse,  the  former  Royce  family  home 
(A103)  on  Merchants  Row.  The  renegade  Cath¬ 
olic  parish,  which  had  been  meeting  in  a  roofed- 
over  foundation  at  60  South  Main  Street  since 
1908,  finally  dedicated  its  new  Neo-Gothic 
Revival  style  church,  Christ  the  King,  at  66 
South  Main  in  1926.  The  same  year  the  parish 
built  its  own  parochial  school,  Holy  Innocents, 
atop  the  old  foundation.  For  St.  Peter’s  Parish, 
the  new,  brick,  3  story  Mount  Saint  Joseph 
Academy  was  constructed  in  1926-27.  For  those 
whose  children  attended  public  schools,  a  long- 
sought-after  modern  high  school  was  erected  on 
Library  Avenue  in  1928.  Built  of  brick  in  the 
Neo-Classical  Revival  style,  the  school  was  con¬ 
structed  with  one  of  its  long  ells  to  house  a  gym 
and  lunchroom. 

RESIDENTIAL  GROWTH  remained  strong 
throughout  the  1920s,  much  as  it  had  in  the  first 
two  decades  of  the  century,  impelled  by  the  need 
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This  oversize  Dutch  Colonial  Revival  style  house  at  1 13-115 
North  Main  Street  was  built  about  1929 for  two  families ,  as 
can  be  seen  by  the  two  small  entry  porches  on  either  side  of  the 
front  facade. 

to  house  a  population  that  swelled  from  14,954 
residents  in  1920  to  17,315  in  1930.  The  southern 
fringe  of  the  city  continued  to  develop,  infill  con¬ 
struction  predominated  in  the  western  and 
northern  areas,  and,  as  just  before  the  war,  rapid 
new  development  took  place  in  the  areas  east  of 
Main  Street. 

On  the  southern  fringe  of  the  city,  proximity 
to  the  Rutland  Fire  Clay  Company  on  Curtis 
Avenue  was  responsible  for  some  modest  new 
residential  development  southeast  of  the  fair¬ 
grounds.  Arthur  Perkins,  president  of  the  com¬ 
pany,  had  a  large,  fashionable,  brick  Colonial 
Revival  style  home  built  in  1917  at  242  South 
Main  Street  at  the  comer  of  Curtis.  Between 
Perkins's  house  and  the  company,  four  large, 
boxy,  basically  Georgian  plan  homes  were  built 
in  1926  all  in  a  row  at  1,  3,  5,  and  7  Curtis;  each 
is  differentiated  by  variations  in  ornament  and 
roof  type;  numbers  1  and  5  have  hip  roofs,  while- 
numbers  3  and  7  have  gambrel  roofs.  Number  1 
was  occupied  by  Verne  Vose,  foreman  of  the 
company;  number  3  became  home  to  Craig 
Perkins,  company  chemist;  Lawrence  Tobdell, 
company  superintendent,  moved  into  number  5; 
and  Herman  Dole,  shipping  chief,  resided  at 
number  7. 

Just  across  South  Main  Street,  “Marble  City 
Park,”  a  speculative  development  including  the 
short  Dana,  Marble,  and  Coolidge  avenues,  was 
laid  out  just  south  of  the  fairgrounds  about  the 
lime  of  World  War  I.  The  small,  Tri-Gable  Ell 
plan  house  with  a  Colonial  Revival  porch  at  14 
Dana  occupied  in  1916  by  teamster  Eddy 
Hinckley  is  typical  of  the  earliest  homes  in  the 
“Park.”  Houses  built  in  the  1920s  were  usually 
bungalows  with  matching  garages,  such  as  20 
Dana  built  about  1923  and  occupied  by 
stenographer  Percy  Hinckley,  or  simple  struc¬ 
tures  with  some  Bungalow  style  elements,  such 
as  4  Marble,  home  to  plumber  Fred  King  begin¬ 
ning  about  1925.  The  large  Dutch  Colonial  style 
house  built  about  1925  at  26  Marble  for  life 
insurance  agent  Clarence  Barlow  is  atypical  for 
the  small  neighborhood  of  modest  dwellings. 


Evoking  an  image  of  a  picturesque  French  cottage  in  rural 
Normandy,  this  house  at  54  Bellevue  Avenue  has  stuccoed 
walls  that  look  like  thick,  plastered  stone,  various  sized 
windows,  brick  “quoins’’ around  the  arched  entryway,  and  a 
steeply  pitched  roof  covered  with  slate.  It  was  built  in  1926 for 
Cleon  Perkins,  treasurer  of  the  Rutland  Fire  Clay  Company. 

On  the  western  fringe  of  the  city  new  house 
construction  in  the  Pine  Hill  neighborhood  con¬ 
tinued  to  fill  empty  lots  among  established 
homes  and  on  the  northern  ends  of  Hazel  and 
Cramton  streets.  One  such  lot  was  filled  in  1924 
by  a  Bungalow  style  home,  designed  by  Evelyn 
Matthews  Palmer  and  constructed  by  her  hus¬ 
band  Charles  and  her  father  Levi  Matthews, 
who  had  built  his  home  (41  Hazel)  across  the 
street  in  1892.  Other  bungalow  type  dwellings 
built  in  the  neighborhood  during  the  1920s 
included  two  identical  eaves-front  bungalows 
with  matching  garages  built  about  1929  at  67 
and  77  Hazel  for  Paul  Kotuby  and  Charles 
Scuba,  respectively,  both  employees  ofVermont 
Marble  Company.  A  large  Foursquare  type 
house  with  a  Bungalow  porch  at  214  State  Street, 
also  built  about  1929,  was  occupied  by  city 
employee  Alexander  Hodor  and  his  wife,  Mary, 
a  domestic. 

In  the  northern  portion  of  the  city  upper 
Grove  Street  continued  to  be  a  status  address 
where  three  Colonial  Revival  style.  Georgian 
plan  dwellings,  reminiscent  of  many  early  19th 
century  structures  in  Rutland  County,  were  built 
about  1929.  Dr.  Ralph  Seeley  occupied  the 
brick-veneered  house  with  entry  fanlight  and 
sidelights  at  number  216.  The  brick  234  Grove 
has  a  similar  but  recessed  entry  and  was  the 
home  of  Dr.  Charles  Swift.  For  his  parents,  Atty. 
and  Mrs.  Marvelle  Webber,  architect  Payson 
Webber  designed  a  wood  frame  house  at  240 
Grove  with  an  entry  flanked  by  fluted  pilasters 
and  topped  by  a  pediment. 

In  the  neighborhood  between  Grove  and 
North  Main  streets  infill  construction  took  the 
form  of  Bungalow  and  Colonial  Revival  style 
buildings,  with  fewer  Foursquare  types.  Eaves- 
front  bungalows  with  recessed  porches  were 
popular;  Howe  Scale  employee  Richard  Bolster 
occupied  one  at  19  Roberts  Avenue  about  1923, 
and  Fred  Smith,  president  of  Smith  Lumber 
Company,  moved  into  another  at  111  Church 
Street  about  1925.  Dutch  Colonial  style  houses 
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Contractor  Frederick  Ives,  “Builder  of  Artistic  Homes,"  began 
developing  Ives  and  Litchfield  avenues  to  the  east  of  North 
Alain  Street  about  1920.  Among  houses  he  probably  built  are 
two  attractive  bungalows.  Number  66,  the  c.  1921  home  of 
garage  owner  William  Williams,  has  open  wooden  braces 
under  the  eaves  and  wide  clapboards,  while  68  Ives  (c.  1919), 
owned  by  James  Dunn  of  Dunn  Brothers  plumbing  and 
heating  business,  has  unusual  solid  braces  with  zigzagged 

were  also  popular;  Dr.  Bradford  Powers  moved 
into  a  large  one  about  1923  at  204  North  Main, 
while  a  more  modest  one  was  built  in  1926  at  20 
Roberts  for  laundry  service  proprietor  Henry 
Borden.  Renters  lived  in  such  two-family  resi¬ 
dences  as  those  built  about  1929  at  13-15  Mel¬ 
rose  and  6-8  Crescent,  both  Foursquare-like  in 
form  with  Bungalow  style  entry  porches;  a 
Dutch  Colonial  two-family  at  113—15  North 
Main;  or  the  eclectic  four-plex  at  25  Cottage 
with  2  story  oriel  windows,  a  Bungalow  style 
entry  porch,  2  story. Colonial  Revival  style  side 
porches,  and  a  stepped  parapet  with  bracketed 
frieze. 

THE  REAL  BOOM  IN  HOUSING  in  Rut¬ 
land  during  the  1920s  occurred  east  of  Main 
Street.  North  of  Woodstock,  Bellevue  Avenue 
continued  to  develop  and  Litchfield  and  Ives 
avenues  became  streets  lined  with  large, 
fashionable  homes.  Temple,  Clinton,  and  Deer 
streets  supplied  sites  for  more  modest  housing. 
South  of  Woodstock,  more  large  houses  were 
built  on  East  Center  Street,  while  smaller  and 
simpler  housing  predominated  on  a  number  of 
new  streets  east  of  East  Street. 


edges  and  shingle  siding.  Slightly  larger  and  more  traditionally 
designed  houses  on  Litchfield  include  two  impressive  Colonial 
Revival  style  buildings  at  numbers  52  and  60.  Alonumental, 
fluted  Ionic  columns  support  the  entry  portico  of  52  Litchfield, 
built  c.1929 for  salesman  Eames  Hopkins.  Minnie  Bush’s 
c.1933  house  at  number  60  has  a  single-story  entry  porch  with 
fluted  Doric  columns  and  a  rooftop  balustrade. 

Bellevue  Avenue,  its  length  traveled  by  one  of 
the  new  bus  loops,  became  a  virtual  showcase  for 
the  most  popular  styles  of  the  1920s  with  homes 
built  for  white-collar  workers  in  the  Dutch  Colo¬ 
nial,  Georgian,  “Norman  Cottage,”  and  Bun¬ 
galow  styles.  Dutch  Colonial  style  houses  came 
in  a  “full”  size  (with  a  central  entrance  flanked  by 
the  windows  of  a  room  on  each  side),  like  the  one 
occupied  by  piano  store  employee  Neil  Bradley 
at  57  Bellevue  (1924),  and  a  half  plan  size  (with 
an  entrance  at  one  side  of  the  eaves-front  and  the 
windows  of  a  room  on  the  other  side),  such  as  80 
Bellevue,  built  in  1926  for  Rutland  Railway 
office  employee  James  Hayward,  or  81  Bellevue 
(c.1929),  occupied  by  the  similarly  employed 
Lloyd  Standish.  Colonial  Revival  style  houses 
modeled  after  18th  century  Georgian  style  struc¬ 
tures  were  generally  Georgian  plan  buildings 
with  exterior  wall  chimneys  and  columned 
porches,  such  as  52  Bellevue  (c.1925)  occupied 
by  high  school  teacher  Lacy  Bump,  or  with  a 
monumental  portico,  such  as  the  home  at  84 
Bellevue  (1926)  of  Earl  Smith,  secretary  of  the 
Smith  Lumber  Company.  The  “Norman  Cot¬ 
tage”  design  with  its  trademark,  a  steeply  pitched 
gable  roof  and  small,  1  story  projecting  bay  to 
one  side  of  the  front  entrance,  was  chosen  by 
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A  good  example  of  a  modest  bungalow,  this  house  (16  Deer 
Street)  was  built  about  1923  by  carpenter  Charles  Brown  for 
his  family.  It  is  a  simple  gable-roofed  building,  dressed  up  by 
exposed  rafter  tails,  characteristic  open  brackets  under  the  eaves, 
and  a  shady  front  porch. 

Cleon  Perkins,  Rutland  Fire  Clay  Company 
treasurer,  for  his  stuccoed  home  at  54  Bellevue 
(1926).  His  brother,  company  secretary  Craig 
Perkins,  had  a  similarly  styled  home  built  at  129 
Bellevue  about  1930.  Bungalows  ranged  from 
the  sprawling  122  Bellevue  with  its  arcaded 
porch,  built  about  1925  as  the  home  of  superin¬ 
tendent  of  schools  William  Fairchild,  to  the 
more  modest  116  Bellevue,  built  about  the  same 
year  for  teacher  Elwood  Ireland. 

Builder  Frederick  Ives  and  Mrs.  Helen 
Litchfield  evidently  cooperated  to  develop  Ives 
and  Litchfield  avenues,  which  were  laid  out  at 
the  end  of  World  War  I.  In  1919  Mrs.  Litchfield 
resided  in  a  roomy,  shingle-covered  bungalow, 
presumably  built  by  Ives,  at  61  Ives,  which  the 
builder  ahen  occupied  beginning  in  1921.  Two 
large,  well -detailed  bungalows  at  66  and  68  Ives, 
also  prpbobfy  the  work  of  Ives,  were  constructed 
about  the  saihe  time,  the  first  occupied  by  garage 
owner  William  Williams  and  the  second  the 
home  of  James  Dunn  of  Dunn  Brothers,  a 
plumbing  and  heating  company.  About  1923 
several  stylish  Colonial  Revival  houses  were  built 
on  the  street  including  a  very  large  Dutch  Colo¬ 
nial  at  67  Ives  occupied  by  Lathrop  Baldwin, 
treasurer  of  the  Marble  Savings  Bank,  and  three 
large  variations  on  the  Georgian  plan  with 
differing  “Colonial”  entry  decoration  at  54,  56, 
and  62  Ives,  the  homes,  respectively,  of  mortgage 
company  principal  Henry  Root,  insurance  agent 
Fred  Roberts,  and  wholesale  grocery  manager 
Lorenzo  Sheldon. 

Litchfield  Avenue  developed  soon  after  Ives 
and  rapidly  attracted  affluent  residents  who  had 
sophisticated  Colonial  Revival  style  homes  built. 
About  1925  life  insurance  broker  Prentiss  Kent 
had  a  Georgian  plan  home  only  slightly  different 
from  those  on  Ives  built  at  70  Litchfield.  In  1926 
successful  accountant  Bradbury  Staples  moved 
into  66  Litchfield,  another  Georgian  plan  house 
with  Colonial  Revival  style  entry  details.  In  1927 
a  house  almost  identical  to  70  Litchfield  was  con¬ 
structed  at  number  64,  becoming  home  to  Leroy 


These  two  brick  Foursquares,  15  and  17  Clinton  Avenue, 
were  built  by  Jerome  Gosseling  a  mason,  in  1926 —the first 
on  speculation  and  the  second  as  his  home,  a  common  practice 
among  those  engaged  in  the  building  trades. 

Noble,  business  manager  of  the  Rutland  Herald. 
About  1929  salesman  Eames  Hopkins  moved 
into  one  of  the  most  impressive  Colonial  Revival 
dwellings  in  the  city  at  52  Litchfield;  windows 
topped  by  fanlights  flank  an  entrance,  with  side¬ 
lights  and  a  modillion  entablature,  sheltered  by 
a  monumental  portico  supported  by  fluted  Ionic 
columns.  Next  door  at  56  Litchfield  the  next 
year,  retired  Morris  Patterson  had  yet  another 
elaborate,  Georgian  plan  Colonial  Revival  style 
house  built,  this  time  with  its  entry  porch  sup¬ 
ported  by  aluminum  Cwmthiin  columns. 

Other  streets  in  the  area  ease  of  Main  Street 
and  north  of  Woodstock  Avenue  provided  sites 
for  housing  for  those  of  modest  rseans.  On  the 
newly  laid  out  Highland  Avenue,  laborer  Lewis 
Staves  made  a  gable-front,  shingle-covered 
house  at  number  11  his  home  about  1921. 

Among  others,  several  carpenters  built  their 
houses  on  Deer  Street:  Charles  Brown  a  bun¬ 
galow  at  16  Deer  (c. 1923),  Edward  Allard  a 
different  type  of  bungalow  at  13  Deer(c.l925), 
and  Guy  Thayer  a  simple  Georgian  plan  home 
at  22  Deer  (c.1929).  On  Clinton  Street  in  1926 
mason  Jerome  Gosselin  built  two  Foursquare 
type  houses  with  Colonial  Revival  style  porches 
at  numbers  15  and  17,  the  first  on  speculation 
and  the  second  as  his  home.  A  simple  house  with 
a  Bungalow  porch  at  2  Leonard  Street,  also  built 
on  speculation,  remained  empty  in  1928  and 

1930. 

SOUTH  OF  WOODSTOCK  AVENUE  a 
number  of  new  streets  were  laid  out  and  old  ones 
extended  in  the  1920s.  Development  on  Har¬ 
rington  Avenue  took  the  form  of  simple  homes 
similar  to  those  on  the  minor  streets  north  of 
Woodstock.  The  home  built  at  68  Harrington 
and  occupied  about  1921  by  clerk  John  Noble  is 
a  typical  Foursquare.  About  1925  carpenter 
David  Munger  built  two  characteristic  eaves- 
front  bungalows  at  118  and  120  Harrington,  the 
first  as  his  home  and  the  second  to  be  used  as  his 
office  until  it  could  be  sold.  On  Charles  Street, 
laid  out  in  1923,  three  almost  identical,  small 
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After  a  flood  in  November  1927  washed  out  bridges 
throughout  the  state,  many  were  replaced  by  metal  bridges. 

This  one  on  River  Street  over  the  Otter  Creek  has  two  sections, 
one  with  a  pony  truss  and  one  with  a  larger  through  truss. 

Foursquare  type  houses  were  built  about  1925; 
number  5  was  occupied  by  Rutland  Railroad 
baggage  master  Merald  Cook,  17  Charles 
became  home  to  Frederick  Osgood,  an  employee 
at  F.  R.  Patch  Manufacturing,  and  Norman 
Bruce,  a  railroad  employee,  moved  into  number 
19.  The  small  bungalow  at  10  Charles,  occupied 
by  luttle  Company  pressman  Arthur  Papineau, 
is  typical  of  the  modest  housing  found  elsewhere 
in  the  neighborhood.  Birch  wood  Avenue,  one 
street  north  of  Charles,  was  laid  out  in  1927  with 
George  Tappan  in  a  “Norman  Cottage”  at 
number  19. 

Lots  east  along  Engrem,  Jackson,  and  Kil- 
lington  avenues  were  subdivided  in  the  1920s, 
providing  more  house  sites  for  the  small,  ver¬ 
nacular  homes  of  those  of  modest  means.  Four¬ 
square  types  ranged  from  a  large  one,  built 
about  1929  for  Rutland  Railway  employee 
George  Tully  and  family,  at  76  Killington  to  a 
114  story  hybrid  Foursquare-bungalow  at  63 
Jackson,  occupied  by  mason  J.  Benjamin  Har- 
rison  about  1925.  Bungalow  types  ranged  from 
the  well-detailed,  gable-front  home  with  a 
matching  two-car  garage  of  mason  William 
Harrison  at  51  Engrem  (1926)  to  the  more  typ¬ 
ical,  small  eaves-front  bungalow  at  38  Engrem 
that  became  the  residence  of  Rutland  Railway 
employee  Thomas  Hogan  in  1926.  For  those  who 
could  not  afford  to  rent  or  own  one  of  the  new 
homes,  older  houses  were  converted  to  apart¬ 
ments  and  a  few  new  multi-family  dwellings 
were  built,  such  as  the  unusual  stuccoed  two- 
family  built  in  1927  at  24  East  Street. 

Although  the  pace  of  city  growth  accelerated 
as  the  decade  grew  old,  an  event  of  statewide 
significance  checked  it,  if  only  momentarily.  On 
November  4,  1927,  after  several  days  of  heavy 
rains,  record  flood  waters  swept  over  most  of 
Vermont.  Rutland  was  particularly  hard  hit  after 
the  rampaging  East  Creek  broke  through  the 
Glen  Station  dam,  submerging  several  areas  of 
the  city.  Over  one  hundred  families  were  driven 
from  their  homes  and  damage  was  estimated  at 
some  two  million  dollars.  The  Rutland  Railroad 
experienced  365  washouts  on  its  line  and  lost  269 


The  construction  between  1931  and  1933  of  the  U.  S.  Post 
Office  and  Courthouse  (A  96)  on  West  Street  provided jobs  for 
some  area  workers  during  the  Great  Depression.  Designed  in 
the  Neo-Classical  Revival  style  with  Corinthian  columns 
under  the  supervision  of  the  federal  government  architect,  James 
Wetmore,  the  building  makes  abundant  use  of  local  marble— 
on  the first  floor,  around  the  windows,  and  in  the  comer  quoins 
and  rooftop  balustrade.  The  inside  is  also  notable for  its 
murals  of  Vermont  history,  executed  by  Stephen  Belaski  in 
1937 for  the  Work  Projects  Administration. 

out  of  a  total  of  413  miles  of  track.  Despite  the 
extensive  damage,  workmen  and  volunteers 
quickly  restored  necessary  services.  The  major 
result  of  the  flood  was  the  improvement  of  many 
city  streets  and  the  replacement  of  wooden 
bridges  with  new  metal  truss  ones,  such  as  the 
pony  and  through  truss  bridges  over  the  Otter 
Creek  on  River  Street. 

The  year  1928  was  a  banner  year  for  business, 
but  the  twenty-seven  percent  increase  in  bank¬ 
ruptcies  statewide  and  stock  market  crash  of 
October  1929  put  an  end  to  the  boom.  Some 
Rutland  businessmen,  however,  thought  perhaps 
it  was  nothing  that  could  not  be  cured  with  a 
little  optimism.  As  one  put  it  in  January  1930, 
“Rutland  is  the  center  of  a  trading  area  of  nearly 
100,000  persons.  They  come  here  in  their 
automobiles  to  buy  every  day  of  the  week  .  .  . 
[more]  have  come  in  this  past  year  than  ever,  and 
it  will  be  the  same  next  year  .  .  .  There  are  still 
lots  of  opportunities  open!”  But  the  situation  got 
worse.  Credit  dried  up,  workers  faced  shortened 
hours  and  unemployment,  and  commerce 
declined.  The  housing  boom,  which  had  been 
almost  continuously  sustained  since  the  late 
1870s  and  created  the  many  historic  neighbor¬ 
hoods  of  Rutland  today,  came  to  an  end  with  the 
Great  Depression. 

Nonetheless,  some  individuals,  both  wealthy 
and  of  more  modest  income,  did  find  the  where¬ 
withal  to  have  new  houses  built  during  the  1930s. 
One  trendsetting  house,  designed  by  Hanover, 
New  Hampsire,  architect  Jens  F.  Larson,  was 
completed  in  1930  at  1  Shadow  Lane  for  retired 
businessman  Earl  Willson.  It  is  a  large,  stone 
“French  farmhouse”  with  a  polygonal,  copper- 
capped  tower  and  Colonial  Revival  style  ele¬ 
ments,  including  a  2  story  entry  portico.  This 
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The  distinctive  stone  house  at  1  Shadow  Lane,  completed  in 
1930 for  Earl  Willson,  was  the  work  of  architect  Jens  F. 
Larsen,  nationally  known  for  his  design  of  college  buildings, 
including  the  Baker  Memorial  Library  at  Dartmouth  College 
in  New  Hampshire.  Larsen  designed  seoeml  homes  in  Rutland 
that  were  built  about  1930  and  became  local  style  trendsetters. 

A  similar  home  built  of  brick  was  constructed  about  1933 for 
Dr.  Benjamin  Cook  at  134  Bellevue  Avenue 


“French  farmhouse”  style,  with  its  picturesque 
massive  stone  end-chimneys,  “IT  plan,  and 
multi-paned  windows,  also  proved  popular  with 
several  other  city  residents.  Dr.  Benjamin  Cook, 
on  the  staff  of  the  Rutland  Hospital,  had  a  brick 
version  with  an  attached  garage  wing  con¬ 
structed  about  1933  at  154  Bellevue  Avenue,  and 
about  the  same  time  Phillip  Lyons,  president  of 
the  Rutland  Grocery  Company,  moved  into  a 
smaller,  stone  and  wood  version  at  17  North 
Street  Extension. 

COLONIAL  REVIVAL  STYLE  homes 
remained  popular,  too,  among  those  who  could 
afford  to  build.  Mrs.  Minnie  Bush  moved  into  a 
large  Georgian  plan  house  with  a  Colonial 
Revival  style  entry  porch  at  60  Litchfield  Avenue 
about  1933,  the  same  time  that  dentist  Bradford 
Godfrey  occupied  a  somewhat  more  modest  half 
Georgian  plan  home  at  57  Temple  Avenue.  Mrs. 
Marion  Young  had  a  large,  brick  Georgian  plan 
mansion  built  at  231  Grove  Street  in  1936.  And 
about  1937  Dr.  Alberic  Bellerose,  Jr.,  occupied 
what  is  perhaps  the  most  interesting  Colonial 
Revival  style  dwelling  in  the  city.  Based  on  the 
outstanding  Federal  style  house  built  in  1823  by 
masterbuilder  Thomas  Dake  for  Benjamin 


The  extraordinary  house  at  3  Belmont  Avenue  is  not  just  an 
unusual  Colonial  Revival  style  building  but  a  replica  of  an 
1823  Federal  style  house  in  Caslleton  village  that  was  the 
work  of  master  builder  Thomas  Dake.  It  was  built  about 
1937 for  Dr.  Alberic  Bellerose,  Jr. 

Langdon  in  Castleton  village,  the  house  at  3  Bel¬ 
mont  Avenue  has  2  story,  polygonal  bays  on  each 
side  of  a  central  fanlit  entry  and  a  second  story 
Palladian  window  that  are  recessed  beneath  an 
eave  supported  by  two  monumental  columns. 

Although  few  of  modest  means  had  new 
houses  built  during  the  1930s  in  Rutland,  those 
houses  that  were  constructed  generally  retained 
Bungalow  styling.  In  1933  carpenter  Charles 
Anderson  built  himself  an  eccentric  bungalow  at 
42  East  Center  Street  with  a  recessed  Colonial 
Revival  style  porch  on  two  sides.  About  the  same 
time  John  Farrell  retired  to  a  stuccoed  bungalow 
with  cobblestone  accents  at  11  Melrose  Avenue, 
and  Rutland  Railroad  employee  John  Delpha 
and  his  wife,  Mary,  and  son,  John,  moved  into  a 
bungalow  at  24  Jefferson  Street  with  eave  “knee- 
braces”  and  a  matching  garage.  Typical  of  yet 
simpler  housing,  the  house  with  a  Bungalow 
porch  at  54  Jackson  Avenue  became  home  to 
pharmacist  Edgar  Holden  about  1933. 

As  the  Depression  deepened,  President 
Franklin  Roosevelt  declared  a  “bank  holiday”  in 
1933  and  unemployment  worsened.  Various 
government  work  projects  offered  some  relief. 
Construction  of  the  new,  overscaled  Neo- 
Classical  Revival  style  U.  S.  Post  Office  and 
Courthouse  (A96)  on  West  Street  in  1933 
provided  some  jobs  for  local  contractors.  City 
construction  projects,  such  as  the  new  concrete 
State  Street  bridge  constructed  in  1935,  also 
provided  jobs.  A  number  of  Rutlanders  partici¬ 
pated  in  such  national  work-relief  programs  as 
the  Civilian  Conservation  Corps,  where  a  man 
received  room  and  board  and  $30.00  per  month 
for  four  months.  One  local  CCC  project  was  the 
construction  in  1936  of  a  tourist  camp  in  the 
Aitken  State  Forest  just  over  over  the  Rutland 
town  line  in  Mendon.  The  same  year  the  Rut¬ 
land  Chamber  supported  a  local  businessmen’s 
club  formed  to  develop  a  ski  area  on  Shrewsbury 
Peak;  the  CCC  cleared  the  trails  and  built  a 
shelter  at  the  base. 
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In  1937  Anthony  Salerm  opened  his  new  market  in  an  older 
house  at  102  Strongs  Avenue.  It  was  remodeled for  its  new  use 
by  the  addition  of  a  storefront  of  marble  on  the first  floor  and  on 
the  second floor  buff  colored  brick  that  ends  in  a  curved  parapet. 


For fifty  years  tourists,  business  people,  and  area  residents 
traveling  along  busy  US.  routes  4  or  7  through  Rutland  City 
have  stopped  at  Lindholm's  Diner  (B1 3,  c.1937),  a  handsome 
Sterling  Streamliner  whose  rounded forms ,  covered  by  enamel 
metal  panels  and  stainless  steel,  evoke  an  image  of  a  speeding 
railroad  car.  Although  this  diner  is  now  covered  with  “bam- 
board"  siding  its  streamlined  interior  is  still  intact. 


As  employment  improved  somewhat  in  the 
second  half  of  the  1930s,  commerce  did  also.  On 
lower  Strongs  Avenue  Louis  Segale’s  grocery 
opened  in  1934  at  number  40,  and  in  1937 
Anthony  Salerni’s  South  End  Food  Market 
opened  at  number  102,  both  in  former  homes 
remodeled  with  brick  storefronts  and  falsefront 
parapet  walls.  Automobile-oriented  services  also 
recovered;  new  filling  stations  opened  and  road¬ 
side  diners  supplied  a  quick  meal.  Lindholm’s 
Diner  (B13;  now  sheltered  within  a  “barn  board” 
sided  enclosure)  opened  in  1937  at  the  intersec¬ 
tion  of  US.  routes  4  and  7.  The  proliferation  of 
corner  service  stations  led  to  a  City  ordinance  in 
1938  that  required  them  to  install  curbs  at  inter¬ 
sections.  In  an  effort  to  encourage  downtown 
commerce,  the  Rutland  Chamber  persuaded  the 
City  in  1937  to  provide  free  parking.  The  Rut¬ 
land  Development  Corporation  was  then  formed 
to  purchase  property  on  Willow  and  Edson 
streets  for  the  first  off-street  city  parking. 

THE  SECOND  WORLD  WAR  engulfed  the 
life  of  Rutland  as  it  did  the  nation  after  the  Japa¬ 
nese  attack  on  Pearl  Harbor  in  December  1941. 
Local  industries  converted  to  producing  needed 
wartime  materials,  downtown  became  the  siteol 
successful  enlistment  and  war-bond  rallies,  and 
volunteers  scoured  the  neighborhoods  during 
scrap  metal  drives.  With  full  wartime  employ¬ 
ment  and  then  the  coming  of  peace  in  1945,  Rut¬ 
land  once  again  looked  forward  to  a  bright 
future.  A  flood  on  June  3,  1947,  caused  by  the 
rupturing  of  the  East  Pittsford  dam  on  East 
Creek  after  a  heavy  rain,  caused  much  damage 
but  was  merely  a  skip  in  the  beat  of  postwar  city 
life. 

In  the  last  half  of  the  1940s  building  in  Rut¬ 
land  achieved  the  look  of  modernity  it  aspired  to 
in  the  1930s  but  could  not  attain  because  of  the 
economic  depression.  New  structures  were  built 
in  the  Moderne  style,  thentofore  seen  only  in  the 
Lindholm  Diner  (B13).  Most  important  of  these 
structures  is  the  Albert  Rosenblatt  and  Company 


dress  factory  built  in  1946-47  onto  the  old 
Tauber- Lipton  factory  at  10  Cleveland  Avenue. 
A  2  story,  orange  ceramic  tile-faced  structure, 
the  factory  achieves  a  streamlined  appearance 
through  its  glazed  surface,  the  horizontal  thrust 
of  its  long  banks  of  metal-framed,  multipane 
windows,  and  a  rounded  corner  filled  with  glass 
block.  Glass  block  was  also  used  to  lend  a  touch 
of  Moderne  styling  in  a  towerlike  parapet  cen¬ 
tered  over  the  entry  of  a  gas  station  remodeled  in 
1946  at  227  South  Main  Street.  A  streamlined 
effect  was  achieved  on  other  gas  stations  by 
encasing  them  in  enameled  metal  panels,  as  was 
done  to  a  station  at  147  State  Street  in  1948.  In 
1950  the  M unsat  Jewelry  Company  remodeled  a 
storefront  in  the  Tuttle  Block  (A61),  adding 
shiny  black  carrara  glass  beneath  the  display 
windows  and  above  metal  panels  emblazoned  in 
neon  with  the  company  name.  The  same  year 
the  Grand  Furniture  store  remodeled  a  former 
shop  at  82  West  Street  by  encasing  the  facade  in 
metal  panels,  putting  in  a  back-sloping,  all-glass 
storefront  beneath  a  Moderne  style,  projecting 
sign-cornice,  and  placing  a  neon  sign  atop  the 
structure. 

Despite  the  optimism  of  the  immediate 
postwar  period,  Rutland  was  soon  confronted 
with  unemployment  and  related  problems 
caused  by  a  long-term  decline  in  the  marble  and 
slate  industries  of  the  county  and  an  attendant 
decline  in  the  revenues  of  the  Rutland  Railroad, 
which  depended  heavily  on  shipping  by  the 
stone-working  and  allied  industries.  The  rail¬ 
road,  facing  bankruptcy,  was  reorganized  in 
November  1950  as  the  Rutland  Railway.  The 
retrenchment  of  railroad  unions  in  the  face  of 
continuing  job  losses  led  to  a  1953  strike,  which 
in  turn  led  to  an  end  to  the  unprofitable  pas¬ 
senger  service  on  the  line.  The  downtown  pas¬ 
senger  depot  on  the  west  side  of  Merchants  Row 
was  demolished,  and  on  its  site  the  City  con¬ 
structed  a  parking  lot. 

The  Rutland  Development  Corporation, 
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A  shiny  glazed  surface  of  orange  ceramic  tiles,  long  stretches  of 
windows,  and  a  rounded  corner  of  glass  blocks  combine  to 
make  this  building  (10  Cleveland  Avenue)  an  outstanding  Ver¬ 
mont  example  of  mid  20th  century,  streamlined  industrial 
design.  Built  in  1 946-47,  it  was  added  to  the  1920  Tauber- 
Lipton  Shirt  Company  building  by  Albert  Rosenblatt  &  Com¬ 
pany  to  provide  more  space  for  its  dress  factory. 

working  with  the  Rutland  Chamber  of  Com¬ 
merce,  the  City,  and,  after  1958,  New  Industries, 
Inc.,  attempted  to  mitigate  the  effects  of  the 
declining  stone  industry  and  railroad  employ¬ 
ment  by  laboring  to  attract  and  retain  industry. 
Their  successes  between  1950  and  1960, 
including  retention  of  a  Tampax,  Inc.,  plant,  the 
location  of  a  General  Electric  plant  on  Colum¬ 
bian  Avenue,  and  creation  of  an  industrial  park 
with  Moore  Business  Forms  as  its  first  occupant, 
helped  keep  Rutland  from  a  major  unemploy¬ 
ment  crisis.  Growth  of  the  then  developing  Kil- 
lington  and  Pico  ski  areas  in  the  neighboring 
towns  of  Mendon  and  Sherburne  also  generated 
commercial  and  service  business,  which  led  to 
new  employment  opportunities.  Even  the  Rut¬ 
land  Railway  remained  solvent  in  the  last  half  of 
the  1950s,  and  the  city  seemed  to  have  overcome 
its  postwar  doldrums. 

IN  1961  THE  CITY  hosted  the  bicentennial  of 
the  Town  of  Rutland,  chartered  in  1761,  with  a 
fabricated  “historic  village,”  which  operated 
throughout  the  summer  months.  Then  in  Sep¬ 
tember  a  lengthy  strike,  which  made  history, 
began  against  the  Rutland  Railway.  Lasting  for 
over  a  year,  the  strike  led  to  a  request  by  the 
management  of  the  railway  to  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  to  abandon  the  line; 
permission  was  eventually  granted  in  May  1963. 
After  public  outcry  over  the  prospect  of  perma¬ 
nent  abandonment,  the  State  of  Vermont  pur¬ 
chased  the  line  for  its  scrap  value  in  August  1963 
and  has  since  negotiated  with  several  concerns  to 
keep  the  Rutland  to  Burlington  and  Rutland  to 
Bellows  Falls  routes  open.  In  1964  the  remains  of 
the  downtown  train  complex  were  demolished 
(with  the  exception  of  two  car  repair  shops  (A79, 
c.1855;  A80,  c.1900))  and  in  1965  the  Rutland 
Shopping  Plaza  opened  on  the  west  side  of  Mer¬ 
chants  Row  to  help  downtown  compete  with 
businesses  now  established  along  highways  on 
the  fringes  of  the  city. 


Seward's  Dairy  opened  its  new  office  and  roadside  “family  res¬ 
taurant"  in  1946  in  a  simple,  2  story  building  (224  North 
Main  Street)  constructed  of  concrete  blocks  with  brick facing. 
Flanking  single-story  sections  with  rounded  glass  block  walls 
give  the  structure  a  Moderne  style  appearance,  and  a  rooftop 
neon  sign  catches  the  eye  of  passing  motorists. 

The  need  to  attract  customers  and  their 
automobiles  to  an  increasingly  congested  down¬ 
town  accelerated  the  trend,  established  by  Grand 
Furniture  in  1950,  to  cover  the  faces  of  old  com¬ 
mercial  blocks  with  metal  panels  in  an  effort  to 
appear  up-to-date.  Remodeling  reached  its  peak 
in  the  1960s  when  the  better  part  of  both  sides  of 
Merchants  Row  was  sheathed  in  largely  blank, 
gaudily  colored  metal.  In  the  1970s  the  “natural” 
look  of  “barn  board”  facades  became  popular, 
and  yet  more  historic  buildings  were  “updated.” 
Despite  the  shopping  plaza  and  attempts  to 
update,  downtown  lost  business  to  the  new  Rut¬ 
land  Mall  on  US.  Route  4  on  the  east  end  of  the 
city  and  the  West  Rutland  Mall  on  Route  4  west 
of  the  city. 

As  Rutland  approached  the  national  bicen¬ 
tennial  in  1976,  a  group  of  Rutland  merchants 
and  civic  leaders  formed  the  Downtown  Devel¬ 
opment  Corporation  to  rejuvenate  the  aging 
commercial  center.  The  coincidence  of  federal 
bicentennial  matching  grant  funds,  adminis¬ 
tered  through  the  Vermont  Division  for  Historic 
Preservation,  with  the  efforts  of  the  corporation 
led  to  the  Rutland  Historic  Preservation  Project, 
the  first  of  its  kind  in  the  state.  It  provided  grants 
and  financing  for  rehabilitation  projects  on 
historic  buildings  within  the  downtown,  court¬ 
house,  and  Main  Street  Park  neighborhoods. 
These  combined  funds,  and  the  attendant  mo¬ 
mentum  to  improve  the  appearance  of  down¬ 
town,  resulted  in  the  removal  of  sheet-metal 
facades  and  restoration  of  significant  architec¬ 
tural  details  on  many  buildings  along  Merchants 
Row.  Historic  Preservation  grant  funds  also  con¬ 
tributed  to  restorations  of  the  Longfellow  School 
and  the  Baptist  and  Congregational  churches. 
Further,  the  nomination  of  the  Rutland  Court¬ 
house  Historic  District  to  the  National  Register 
of  Historic  Places  in  1976  and  the  nomination  of 
the  Rutland  Downtown  Historic  District  to  the 
National  Register  in  1980  have  made  buildings 
in  the  same  area  eligible  for  federal  income  tax 
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After  World  War  II  many  downtown  Rutland  merchants 
began  updating  their  original,  histone  storefronts  with  modern 
materials  for  a  smooth,  bright  appearance.  In  1950  this 
jeweler  altered  a  store  in  the first  floor  of  the  Tuttle  Block  (A61, 
c.1906)  with  new  display  windows  framed  by  slick,  black 
carrara  glass  below  and  a  colorful  pink  neon  sign  on  white 
enamel  metal  panels  above. 

credits.  This,  in  turn,  has  encouraged  many 
other  rehabilitation  projects. 

Recognition  of  Rutland  landmarks  elsewhere 
in  the  city  has  led  to  the  successful  nomination  to 
the  National  Register  of  such  institutional 
buildings  as  the  Longfellow  School,  the  Baxter 
Memorial  Library/Rutland  Jewish  Center,  and 
the  St.  Peter’s  parish  buildings,  and  such  distin¬ 
guished  residences  as  Charles  Clement’s 
“Clementwood,”  and  Redfield  Proctor’s  house.  In 
addition  over  1,500  structures  throughout  the 
city  have  been  listed  in  the  Vermont  State  Reg¬ 
ister  of  Historic  Places;  many  of  these  are  also 
eligible  for  National  Register  listing.  Prominent 
among  these  are  intact  19th  and  20th  century 


While  many  mid  20th  century  roadside  commercial  structures 
are  fast  disappearing  or  being  unsympathetically  remodeled,  the 
1950  Midway  Diner  (120  South  Main  Street)  with  its 
rounded forms  covered  by  sheets  of  shiny  stainless  steel  still 
stands  as  a  well-preserved  example  of  late  Moderne  style 
architecture. 

neighborhoods  and  a  number  of  imposing 
industrial  structures  ranged  along  the  rail  lines 
of  the  city.  Of  the  many  important  industrial 
complexes,  no  property  has  more  potential  to 
evoke  the  great  industrial  era  of  Rutland  than 
the  now  vacant  Howe  Scale  works;  its  innovative 
design  features  and  its  outstanding  role  in  the 
history  of  the  city  hold  the  promise  of  successful 
preservation  and  redevelopment.  With  its  down¬ 
town  railroad  complex  already  lost,  Rutland 
City  now  faces  the  challenge  of  preserving  an 
important  historical  legacy  of  exceptional  archi¬ 
tectural  complexity  and  beauty,  a  legacy,  which 
if  not  squandered,  will  help  Rutland  retain  the 
riches  of  livability  and  economic  vitality. 
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RUTLAND  CITY  STATE  REGISTER 
MAP  AND  LISTINGS 

All  named  streets  on  map  indicate  historic  site 
listings  that  follow  the  Rutland  City  map. 
Listings  are  organized  alphabetically  by  street 
name  and  then  by  street  address  number. 

Circled  numbers  on  map  represent  historic 
building  complexes,  which  are  listed  by  their 
numbers  following  the  street  listings. 

Shaded  areas  identified  by  letters  in  squares 
indicate  historic  districts.  They  are  listed  with 
their  own  district  maps  following  the  street  and 
complex  listings. 
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Source:  Agency  of  Transportation  Rutland  City  Street  Map,  1979 


CITY  OF  RUTLAND  MAP 

Sites  Listed  in  the  State  Register  of  Historic  Places 

(Named  streets  and  numbered  building  complexes  correspond  to  Register  listings  that  follow. 
For  A  and  B,  see  historic  district  maps  and  listings  that  follow  street  and  complex  listings.) 
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CITY  OF  RUTLAND 
Sites  listed  in 
the  State  Register 
of  Historic  Places 
(For  locations 
see  street  and 
historic  district  maps.) 

143  Adams  St. 

House,  1916 

Bungalow  style,  wood  shingle, 
gable  roof,  1 H  stories. 
Features:  marble,  uriel  win¬ 
dow,  porch,  stickwork,  rafter 
tails,  distinctive  dormer,  gable 
fanlight. 

145  Adams  St. 

House,  c  1920 

Vernacular-Colonial  Revival 
style,  gambrel  tool , 

I'/i  stories. 

Features:  cobblestone.  Bun¬ 
galow  porch,  bay  window,  dis¬ 
tinctive  limelboards, 
slunglework. 

147  Adams  St. 

House.  1915 

Bungalow  style,  wood  shingle, 
gable  roof.  1  14  stories. 
Features:  distinctive  chimney, 
stickwork,  distinctive  dormer, 
recessed  porch,  rafter  tails, 
fieldstone. 

Related  garage. 

148  Adams  St. 

House,  c.1920 

Colonial  Revival  style,  wood 
shingle,  gable  roof,  214  stories 
Features:  round  arch  window, 
bay  window,  Colonial  Revival 
porch,  distinctive  lintelboanls 
Related  garage 

149  Adams  St. 

House,  c.1925 

Bungalow  style,  wood  shingle, 
gable  roof,  114  stories. 
Features:  stickwork.  porch, 
rafter  tails,  marble, 

Related  garage- 


155  Adams  St. 


House,  W15 

Bungalow  style,  gable  roof, 
lib  stories. 

Features:  distinctive  chimney, 
porch,  stickwork,  rafter  tails, 
oriel  window,  distinctive  lintel- 
boa  rds 

Related  garage. 

156  Adams  St. 

House,  1918 

Bungalow  style,  wootl  shingle, 
gable  roof,  1 14  stories. 

Features:  porch,  rafter  tails, 
distinctive  dormer,  unusual 
window 


157  Adams  St. 

House,  c.1925 
Gable  roof,  1  !4  stories. 
Features:  porch,  cobblestone, 
bay  window,  shinglework. 
Related  garage 

177  Adams  St. 

House,  c.1895 

Gable  roof,  2  !4  stories. 

Features:  Queen  Anne  porch. 

181  Adams  St. 

House,  c.  19110 
Gable  roof,  2 14  stories. 
Features:  Colonial  Revival 
porch. 

186  Adams  St. 

House,  c.1900 

Vernacular-Queen  Anne  style, 
gable  roof,  214  stories. 
Features:  shinglework.  Queen 
Anne  porch,  marble 

1  Aiken  PI. 

Parsonage,  c.1825 
Vemacular-Grcek  Revival 
style,  sidehall  plan,  2'4  stories. 
Features:  sidelights,  transom. 

44  Allen  St. 

House,  c.1880 
Sidehall  plan,  214  stories. 
Features:  marble.  Queen  Anne 
porch. 

47  Allen  St. 

House,  c.1885 
Gable  roof,  2  lb  stories. 
Features:  Colonial  Revival 
porch. 

Related  carriage  barn 

52  Allen  St. 

House,  c.1890 
Gable  roof.  2)4  stories. 
Features:  marble.  Queen  Anne 
porch. 

56  Allen  St. 

House,  c.1870 
Sidehall  plan ,  2  Vi  stories 
Features:  corner  pilasters, 
entry  entablature,  Italianate 
porch. 

66  Allen  St. 

House,  e.1890 
Gable  roof.  2 14  stories. 
Features:  marble.  Queen  Anne 
porch. 

Related  carriage  barn 

72  Allen  St. 

House,  c.1895 
Gable  roof,  l!4  stories 
Features:  Queen  Anne  porch. 
Related  shed- 

149  Ash  St. 

House,  c.1900 

Vernacular-Queen  Anne  style, 
gable  roof,  1)4  stories, 

Features:  shinglework,  Queen 
Anne  porch,  marble, 

13  Baxter  St. 

House,  e.1895 
Gable  roof.  214  stories. 
Features:  oriel  window,  stained 
glass,  Colonial  Revival  port'll, 
distinctive  lintclboards. 

Related  garage. 


19  Baxter  St. 

House,  c  1875 
Italianate  style,  gable  root 
214  stories. 

Features:  cornice  brackets, 
porch,  marble,  triangular  arch 
window 

21  Baxter  St. 

House,  e.1875 
Vernacular-ltalianate  style, 
sidehall  plan,  214  stories. 
Features:  transom,  Italianate 
porch. 

23  Baxter  St. 

House,  c.1875 
Sidehall  plan,  214  stories. 
Features:  Queen  Anne  porch, 
Culonial  Revival  porch, 
marble. 

30  Baxter  St. 

House,  c.1885 

Queen  Anne  style,  gable  roof 
254  stories. 

Features:  gable  screen,  barge- 
board,  shinglework,  peaked 
lintclboards,  distinctive  lintel- 
boards,  Queen  Anne  window, 
Queen  Anne  porch,  marble. 

31  Baxter  St. 

House,  c.1895 
Gable  roof,  2  !4  stones. 
Features:  shinglework,  marble. 
Colonial  Revival  porch. 

36  Baxter  St. 

House,  c.1900 

Gable  roof,  214  stones. 

Features:  Queen  Anne  porch 

37  Baxter  St. 

House,  c,1890 

Vernacular-Queen  Anne  style, 
gable  roof,  2 14  stories. 
Features:  Queen  Anne  porch, 
Queen  Anne  window,  triangu¬ 
lar  arch  window. 

39  Baxter  St. 

House,  c.1910 
Gable  roof.  214  stones. 
Features:  marble,  gable  screen, 
Colonial  Revival  porch. 

41A  Baxter  St. 

House,  c.1860 
Vernacular-Creek  Revival 
style,  gable  roof,  1  !4  stories. 
Features:  marble,  full  entabla¬ 
ture,  cornet  pilasters,  Colonial 
Revival  porch. 

Related  garage. 

42  Baxter  St. 

House,  c.1900 
Mansard  roof,  2  stories. 
Features:  enriched  cornice. 
Colonial  Revival  porch. 

46  Baxter  St. 

House,  c.1880 
Italianate  style,  2  stories. 
Features:  cornice  brackets,  full 
entablature,  distinctive  lintel- 
boards,  entry  cntablatuie, 
marble,  oriel  window. 


53  Baxter  St. 

House,  1889 

Queen  Anne  style,  gable  roof, 
214  stories. 

Features:  shinglework,  roof 
hnials,  gable  screen,  barge- 
board,  Colonial  Revival  porch. 
Queen  Anne  window,  rafter 
tails,  bay  window,  Queen 
Anne  porch,  leaded  glass  win¬ 
dow,  bellcourse. 

Related  carriage  barn. 

Features:  shinglework,  gable 
screen. 

61  Baxter  St. 

House,  c.  1890 

Vernacular-Queen  Anne  style, 
gable  roof,  214  stories. 
Features:  shinglework.  Queen 
Anne  porch,  Queen  Anne  win¬ 
dow,  marble. 


63  Baxter  St. 


House,  c  1845 

Greek  Revival  style,  sidehall 
plan.  114  stories. 

Features:  full  entablature,  cor¬ 
ner  pilasters,  entry  entabla¬ 
ture,  entry  pilasters,  reveals, 
sidelights,  keystones,  fretwork 

69  Baxter  St. 

House,  c.1900 
Gable  roof  2 14  stories. 
Features;  marble.  Queen  Anne 
porch. 

Related  garage. 

70  Baxter  St. 

House,  c.1890 

Vernacular-Queen  Anne  style, 
gable  roof,  2 14  stories. 
Features:  bargeboard,  shingle- 
work,  triangular  arch  window, 
Colonial  Revival  porch. 
Related  garage, 

77  Baxter  St. 

House,  c.1890 

Vernacular-Queen  Anne  style, 
gable  roof,  2 14  stories. 
Features:  shinglework,  marble, 
Queen  Anne  porch 
Related  carriage  barn 

78  Baxter  St. 

House,  189! 

Vernacular-Queen  Anne  style, 
gable  roof,  214  stories. 
Features:  gable  screen,  shin- 
glcwork,  marble.  Queen  Anne 
porch.  Queen  Anne  window, 
recessed  porch,  segmental  arch 
window. 
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80  Baxter  St. 

House,  c.  1885 

Vernacular-Queen  Anne  style, 
gable  roof,  114  stories. 

Features:  Queen  Anne  win¬ 
dow,  distinctive  lintelboards, 
distinctive  lintelboards,  peaked 
lintelboards 
Related  garage. 

81  Baxter  St. 

House,  c.1905 
Gable  roof,  114  stories. 
Features:  Queen  Anne  porch, 
marble. 

83  Baxter  St. 

House,  c.1900 
Gable  roof,  2  Yi  stories 
Features:  Colonial  Revival 
porch,  distinctive  lintelboards. 
Related  garage. 


85  Baxter  St. 


House,  c.1905 

Vernacular-Queen  Anne  style, 
gable  roof,  2  stories. 

Features:  marble.  Queen  Anne 
porch. 

Related  carriage  barn. 

86  Baxter  St. 

House,  c.1915 

Colonial  Revival  style,  gable 
roof,  2  14  stories. 

Features:  enriched  cornice, 
corner  pilasters,  distinctive  lin¬ 
telboards,  porch,  marble,  oriel 
window. 

Related  garage. 

87  Baxter  St. 

House,  c.1900 
Gable  roof.  214  stories 
Features:  Colonial  Revival 
porch. 

Related  garage. 

90  Baxter  St. 

House,  c.1915 

Vernacular-Colonial  Revival 
style,  wood  shingle,  gable  roof. 
2!4  stories. 

Features:  shinglework.  Colo¬ 
nial  Revival  porch,  marble. 
Related  garage. 

92  Baxter  St. 

House,  c.1890 

Queen  Anne  style,  gable  roof. 
214  stories. 

Features:  marble,  porch. 
Queen  Anne  window,  bay  win¬ 
dow,  distinctive  chimney. 


93  Baxter  St. 

House,  c-1885 

Queen  Anne  style,  gable  rool. 
2J4  stories. 

Features:  marble,  shinglework, 
gable  screen,  bargeboard, 
etched  glass  window,  bay  win¬ 
dow,  beltcourse. 

95  Baxter  St. 

House,  1895 

Queen  Anne  style,  gable  roof, 
2  Yi  stories. 

Features:  marble,  shinglework, 
porch.  Queen  Anne  window. 

97  Baxter  St. 

House,  c.1895 

Vernacular-Queen  Anne  style, 
gable  roof,  2  Yi  stories. 
Features:  shinglework,  marble, 
Colonial  Revival  porch. 

Related  garage 


137  Baxter  St. 

House,  c-1925 

Colonial  Revival  style,  gable 
roof,  2  Vi  stories. 

Features:  sidelights,  entry  fan, 
keystones,  porch,  paneled 
entry  pilasters. 

139  Baxter  St. 

House,  c.  1885 

Vernacular-Queen  Anne  style, 
gable  roof,  2  Yi  stories. 
Features:  marble,  gable  screen, 
shinglework.  Colonial  Revival 
porch,  Queen  Anne  window, 
distinctive  lintelboards,  dis¬ 
tinctive  dormer. 

141  Baxter  St. 

House,  1916 

Foursquare. 

Features:  marble,  Colonial  Re¬ 
vival  porch. 


99  Baxter  St. 


House,  c.1915 

Jcrkinhcad  roof,  2!4  stories. 
Features:  marble,  oriel  win¬ 
dow,  shinglework.  Colonial 
Revival  porch,  etched  glass 
window. 

101  Baxter  St. 

House,  c.1895 

Vernacular-Queen  Anne  style, 
gable  roof,  2  Vi  stories. 
Features:  bay  window,  Queen 
Anne  window,  Colonial  Reviv¬ 
al  porch,  shinglework,  seg¬ 
mental  arch  window. 

Related  carriage  barn. 

122  Baxter  St. 

House,  c.1895 

Queen  Anne  style,  gable  roof, 
214  stories. 

Features:  marble,  Colonial  Re¬ 
vival  porch,  bay  window 
Related  carriage  barn 

123  Baxter  St. 

House,  1889 

Queen  Anne  style,  hip  tool, 

214  stories 

Features:  marble.  Queen  Anne 
porch,  Quern  Anne  window, 
round  arch  window,  recessed 
balcony,  recessed  porch. 

128  Baxter  St. 

House,  c.1915 
Foursquare,  brick. 

Features:  distinctive  dormer, 
marble,  segmental  arch  win¬ 
dow.  Colonial  Revival  porch, 
etched  glass  window. 

134  Baxter  St. 

House,  c.1920 
Bungalow  style,  hip  roof, 

114  stories. 

Features:  recessed  porch,  oriel 
window,  distinctive  dormer. 


144  Baxter  St. 

House,  c.1910 
Gable  roof.  114  stories. 
Features:  recessed  porch,  mar¬ 
ble,  Colonial  Revival  porch. 
Queen  Anne  window, 

162  Baxter  St. 

House,  c.1915 

Bungalow  style,  gable  roof, 

1!4  stories. 

Features:  porch,  balcony,  stick- 
work,  rafter  tails,  Queen  Anne 
window. 

Related  carriage  barn. 


38  Bellevue  Ave. 


House,  c.1905 

Vcrnacular-Qucen  Anne  style, 
gable  roof,  2 14  stories. 
Features:  gable  screen,  barge- 
board,  shinglework,  Queen 
Anne  window,  Colonial  Reviv¬ 
al  porch,  marble,  sidelights, 
entry  entablature,  distinctive 
lintelboards,  bay  window. 


39  Bellevue  Ave. 

House,  c.1905 
Vernacular-Queen 
Anne-Colonial  Revival  style, 
gable  roof,  2  Yi  stories, 
Features:  gable  screen.  Queen 
Anne  window,  bay  window, 
marble,  Colonial  Revival 
porch,  balcony,  distinctive  lin¬ 
telboards. 


41  Bellevue  Ave. 

House,  c.1923 

Vernacular-Colonial  Revival 
style,  Foursquare. 

Features:  Colonial  Revival 
porch,  entry  fanlight,  enriched 
frieze,  distinctive  dormer,  dis¬ 
tinctive  chimney,  distinctive 
lintelboards. 

Related  garage. 

42  Bellevue  Ave. 

House,  c.1925 
Foursquare. 

Features:  distinctive  dormer, 
beltcourse,  porch. 

43  Bellevue  Ave. 

House,  c.1923 

Vernacular-Colonial  Revival 
style,  gambrel  roof, 

1J4  stories. 

Features:  distinctive  lintel¬ 
boards,  distinctive  dormer, 
sidelights,  beltcourse,  porch. 
Related  garage 
Features:  shinglework. 

45  Bellevue  Ave. 

House,  c.1919 

Vernacular-Colonial  Revival 
style,  gable  roof,  2  Vi  stories. 
Features,  marble,  distinctive 
chimney,  distinctive  dormer, 
beltcourse.  Palladian  window, 
shinglework,  porch. 

Related  garage. 

47  Bellevue  Ave. 

House,  1915 

Vernacular-Colonial  Revival 
style,  Foursquare. 

Features:  unusual  window, 
sidelights,  beltcourse,  marble, 
oriel  window.  Colonial  Revival 
porch,  distinctive  chimney, 
distinctive  dormer. 

Related  garage. 


50  Bellevue  Ave. 


House.  1894 

Vernacular-Queen  Anne  style, 
gable  roof,  1 14  stories. 
Features:  gable  screen,  sun¬ 
burst,  Queen  Anne  porch, 
recessed  balcony,  beltcourse 

52  Bellevue  Ave. 

House,  c.1925 

Vernacular-Colonial  Revival 
style,  wood  shingle,  gable  rool 
2J4  stories. 

Features:  Colonial  Revival 
porch,  sidelights,  entry 
pilasters,  distinctive  chimney. 
Related  garage. 

54  Bellevue  Ave. 

House,  1926 

Vernacular-Colonial  Revival 
style,  gable  roof,  1 14  stories. 
Features:  bay  window,  tile, 
porch,  round  arch  window, 
distinctive  lintelboards, 
decorative  brickwork 
Related  garage. 
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56  Bellevue  Ave. 

House,  c.1925 

Vernacular-Colonial  Revival 
style,  gambrel  roof, 

V/2  stories. 

Features:  beltcourse,  Colonial 
Revival  porch,  distinctive 
dormer,  distinctive  lintel- 
boards. 

Related  garage. 

57  Bellevue  Ave. 

House,  c.1923 

Vernacular-Colonial  Revival 
style,  gambrel  roof, 

V/2  stories. 

Features:  distinctive  chimney, 
distinctive  dormer,  sidelights, 
porch,  entry  entablature. 
Related  garage. 

60  Bellevue  Ave. 

House,  c.1923 

Vernacular-Colonial  Revival 
style,  gambrel  roof, 

V/2  stories. 

Features:  distinctive  dormer, 
beltcourse,  entry  pilasters. 
Related  garage. 

61  Bellevue  Ave. 

House,  c.1923 

Vernacular-Bungalow  style, 
Foursquare. 

Features:  oriel  window,  dis¬ 
tinctive  dormer,  distinctive 
chimney,  porch,  stickwork, 
rafter  tails. 

Related  garage. 

Features:  rafter  tails,  historic 
garage  doors,  beltcourse. 

62  Bellevue  Ave. 

House,  c.1925 

Vernacular-Bungalow  style, 
gable  roof,  1  Vi  stories. 
Features:  rafter  tails,  distinc¬ 
tive  dormer,  porch. 

64  Bellevue  Ave. 

House,  1913 

Vernacular-Colonial  Revival 
style,  gambrel  roof, 

V/2  stories. 

Features:  Colonial  Revival 
porch,  decorative  brickwork, 
distinctive  dormer,  distinctive 
chimney. 

Related  garage. 

Features:  decorative 
brickwork. 

66  Bellevue  Ave. 

House,  c.1915 
Gambrel  roof,  1  Vi  stories. 
Features:  shinglework,  Bun¬ 
galow  porch,  marble,  Queen 
Anne  window,  distinctive  lin- 
telboards. 

Related  garage. 

Features:  historic  garage 
doors. 

67  Bellevue  Ave. 

House,  c.1915 
Gable  roof,  1 V2  stories. 
Features:  marble,  Bungalow 
porch,  bay  window,  Queen 
Anne  porch. 

Related  barn. 


68  Bellevue  Ave. 

House,  c.1915 
Gable  roof,  1  Vi  stories. 
Features:  bay  window,  Colo¬ 
nial  Revival  porch,  leaded 
glass  window. 

Related  garage. 

Features:  historic  garage 
doors. 

70  Bellevue  Ave. 

House,  c.1915 

Vernacular-Queen  Anne  style, 
gable  roof,  V/2  stories. 
Features:  distinctive  dormer, 
gable  screen,  shinglework, 
beltcourse,  marble,  Queen 
Anne  porch,  cornice  brackets. 
Related  garage. 

Features:  beltcourse,  rafter 
tails. 

80  Bellevue  Ave. 

House,  1926 

Wood  shingle,  gambrel  roof, 
V/2  stories. 

Features:  distinctive  dormer, 
distinctive  lintelboards. 
Related  garage. 

81  Bellevue  Ave. 

House,  c.1929 

Vernacular-Colonial  Revival 
style,  wood  shingle,  gambrel 
roof,  V/2  stories. 

Features:  Colonial  Revival 
porch,  distinctive  dormer. 

84  Bellevue  Ave. 

House,  1926 
Gable  roof,  2  Vi  stories. 
Features:  distinctive  chimney, 
monumental  portico. 

Related  garage. 

Features:  historic  garage 
doors. 

87  Bellevue  Ave. 

House,  c.1930 

Vernacular-Colonial  Revival 
style,  gable  roof,  2J4  stories. 
Features:  Colonial  Revival 
porch,  distinctive  chimney, 
gable  fanlight. 

106  Bellevue  Ave. 


House,  c.1910 
Gable  roof,  V/2  stories. 
Features:  Colonial  Revival 
porch,  Queen  Anne  window. 
Related  garage. 

110  Bellevue  Ave. 

House,  c.1910 
Gable  roof,  1 V2  stories. 
Features:  Queen  Anne  porch. 
Related  garage. 


116  Bellevue  Ave. 

House,  c.1925 

Bungalow  style,  wood  shingle, 
gable  roof,  V/2  stories. 
Features:  stickwork,  rafter 
tails,  porch,  distinctive 
dormer. 

121  Bellevue  Ave. 

House,  c.1929 
Bungalow  style,  gable  roof, 

VA  stories. 

Features:  distinctive  chimney, 
distinctive  dormer,  porch,  raft¬ 
er  tails,  stickwork. 

122  Bellevue  Ave. 

House,  c.1925 

Bungalow  style,  wood  shingle, 
gable  roof,  1 V2  stories. 
Features:  triangular  arch  win¬ 
dow,  oriel  window,  porch,  ar- 
cading,  stickwork,  rafter  tails, 
distinctive  dormer,  distinctive 
chimney. 

129  Bellevue  Ave. 

House,  c.1930 

Colonial  Revival  style,  gable 
roof,  V/2  stories. 

Features:  distinctive  chimney, 
distinctive  dormer,  entry  fan, 
shinglework,  Colonial  Revival 
porch. 

130  Bellevue  Ave. 

House,  c.1920 

Bungalow  style,  wood  shingle, 
gable  roof,  1 V2  stories. 
Features:  marble,  porch,  rafter 
tails. 

Related  garage. 

132  Bellevue  Ave. 

House,  1938 

Colonial  Revival  style,  gable 
roof,  2  V2  stories. 

Features:  gable  fanlight,  oriel 
window,  distinctive  chimney, 
porch,  distinctive  door. 

135  Bellevue  Ave.  Ext. 

House,  c.1929 
Architect/builder:  Jens  F. 
Larsen 

Colonial  Revival  style, 
Georgian  plan. 

Features:  quoins,  distinctive 
chimney,  entry  pilasters,  side¬ 
lights,  entry  fanlight,  porch, 
gable  fanlight. 

152  Bellevue  Ave.  Ext. 

House,  1936 

Colonial  Revival  style,  wood 
shingle,  gable  roof,  1 V2  stories. 
Features:  distinctive  chimney, 
balcony,  porch,  arcading, 
quoins. 

154  Bellevue  Ave.  Ext. 

House,  c.1933 
Brick,  gable  roof,  2  stories. 
Features:  paneled  entry 
pilasters,  distinctive  chimney. 


3  Belmont  Ave. 

House,  c.1937 

Colonial  Revival  style,  gable 
roof,  2/2  stories. 

Features:  bay  window,  full  en¬ 
tablature,  distinctive  chimney, 
gable  fanlight,  paneled  wall 
pilasters,  entry  columns,  entry 
pilasters,  sidelights,  entry  en¬ 
tablature,  Palladian  window, 
leaded  glass  window,  entry 
fanlight. 

Related  garage. 

Features:  cupola. 

19  Birch  wood  Ave. 

House,  1927 

Vernacular-Tudor  Revival 
style,  wood  shingle,  gable  roof, 
V/2  stories. 

Features:  distinctive  dormer, 
distinctive  chimney,  distinctive 
lintelboards,  reveals,  field- 
stone,  shinglework,  hood 
moldings. 

Related  garage. 

Features:  historic  garage 
doors. 

20  Birch  wood  Ave. 

House,  c.1931 

Vernacular-Colonial  Revival 
style,  wood  shingle,  gable  roof, 
V/2  stories. 

Features:  broken  pediment, 
entry  pilasters,  distinctive 
dormer,  distinctive  chimney, 
fieldstone. 


74  Brown  St. 


House,  c.1895 
Gable  roof,  2  V2  stories. 
Features:  triangular  arch  win¬ 
dow,  Queen  Anne  porch, 
marble. 

76  Brown  St. 

House,  c.1900 
Gable  roof,  1 Z2  stories. 
Features:  marble,  Colonial  Re¬ 
vival  porch. 

Related  carriage  barn. 

78  Brown  St. 

House,  1895 

Shingle  Style-Colonial  Revival 
style,  gable  roof,  2  lA  stories. 
Features:  enriched  frieze, 
recessed  porch,  distinctive 
chimney,  Queen  Anne 
window. 
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79  Brown  St. 

House,  c.1880 

Italianate  style,  sidehall  plan, 
214  stories. 

Features:  cornice  brackets,  bay 
window,  segmental  arch  win¬ 
dow,  distinctive  lintelboards, 
marble. 

80  Brown  St. 

House,  c.1895 
Gable  roof,  2  14  stories. 
Features:  Queen  Anne  porch, 
triangular  arch  window. 
Related  garage. 

Features:  historic  garage 
doors. 


102  Brown  St. 

House,  c.1895 
Gable  roof,  2  14  stories. 
Features:  marble,  Queen  Anne 
porch,  triangular  arch 
window. 

10  Burnham  Ave. 

House,  c.1925 

Colonial  Revival  style,  wood 
shingle,  gable  roof,  2  14  stories. 
Features:  marble,  distinctive 
chimney,  reveals,  entry  entab¬ 
lature,  bay  window. 

Related  garage. 

Features:  eyebrow  dormer, 
historic  garage  doors. 


27  Burnham  Ave. 

House,  1916 

Bungalow  style,  wood  shingle, 
gable  roof,  2  stories. 

Features:  window  fanlight,  bay 
window,  cobblestone,  shingle- 
work,  entry  fanlight,  side¬ 
lights,  rafter  tails,  stained 
glass. 

Related  garage. 

29  Burnham  Ave. 

Duplex,  c.1915 
Gable  roof,  2  14  stories. 
Features:  Colonial  Revival 
porch,  bay  window,  Palladian 
window. 


81  Brown  St. 

House,  c.1880 

Italianate  style,  sidehall  plan, 

2  14  stories. 

Features:  round  arch  window, 
Italianate  porch. 

82  Brown  St. 

House,  c.1880 

Vernacular-Italianate  style, 
sidehall  plan,  2  stories. 
Features:  porch,  transom,  side¬ 
lights,  etched  glass  window. 

83  Brown  St. 

House,  c.1885 
Gable  roof,  2  V2  stories. 
Features:  triangular  arch  win¬ 
dow,  marble,  Colonial  Revival 
porch. 

84  Brown  St. 

House,  c.1880 

Vernacular-Italianate  style, 
sidehall  plan,  214  stories. 
Features:  porch,  round  arch 
window. 

Related  garage. 


85  Brown  St. 


House,  1908 
Gable  roof,  2  14  stories. 
Features:  shinglework,  Colo¬ 
nial  Revival  porch,  Queen 
Anne  window. 

Related  garage. 

87  Brown  St. 

House,  1910 

Vernacular-Queen  Anne  style, 
gable  roof,  2  V2  stories. 
Features:  stained  glass,  bay 
window,  Colonial  Revival 
porch. 

90  Brown  St. 

House,  c.1885 
Sidehall  plan,  1 V2  stories. 
Features:  Queen  Anne  porch. 
Related  carriage  barn. 
Features:  shinglework,  gable 
screen. 


22  Burnham  Ave. 

House,  c.1920 

Bungalow  style,  wood  shingle, 
gable  roof,  1  story. 

Features:  porch,  stickwork, 
shinglework,  bay  window,  dis¬ 
tinctive  dormer,  leaded  glass 
window. 

Related  garage. 

23  Burnham  Ave. 

House,  c.1919 

Shingle  Style-Colonial  Revival 
style,  wood  shingle,  gable  roof, 
1 14  stories. 

Features:  distinctive  dormer, 
shinglework,  leaded  glass  win¬ 
dow,  bay  window,  distinctive 
chimney,  fieldstone,  oriel  win¬ 
dow,  recessed  porch,  Colonial 
Revival  porch. 

Related  garage. 

24  Burnham  Ave. 

House,  c.1920 
Bungalow  style,  gable  roof, 

W2  stories. 

Features:  Colonial  Revival 
porch,  rafter  tails,  distinctive 
dormer. 

Related  garage. 

Features:  rafter  tails. 

25  Burnham  Ave. 


House,  1915 

Vernacular-Colonial  Revival 
style,  Foursquare. 

Features:  distinctive  dormer, 
Colonial  Revival  porch,  oriel 
window. 

Related  garage. 

26  Burnham  Ave. 

House,  c.1890 

Queen  Anne  style,  gable  roof, 

2  V2  stories. 

Features:  Queen  Anne  porch, 
Queen  Anne  window,  bay  win¬ 
dow,  marble,  shinglework. 
Related  barn. 


31  Burnham  Ave. 

House,  c.1920 

Bungalow  style,  wood  shingle, 
hiproof,  W2  stories. 

Features:  distinctive  dormer, 
porch. 


35  Burnham  Ave. 


House,  c.1895 

Vernacular-Queen  Anne  style, 
gable  roof,  2 14  stories. 
Features:  Queen  Anne  porch, 
marble,  Queen  Anne  window. 


36  Burnham  Ave. 

House,  c.1910 
Hiproof,  214  stories. 

Features:  Colonial  Revival 
porch,  bay  window,  triangular 
arch  window. 


39  Burnham  Ave. 

House,  1893 
Gable  roof,  2 14  stories. 
Features:  Queen  Anne  porch, 
beltcourse,  bargeboard. 

40  Burnham  Ave. 

House,  c.1920 

Vernacular-Colonial  Revival 
style,  gambrel  roof, 

114  stories. 

Features:  pressed  stone, 
recessed  porch,  Colonial  Re¬ 
vival  porch,  bay  window. 
Related  garage. 

41  Burnham  Ave. 

House,  1892 

Queen  Anne  style,  gable  roof, 
214  stories. 

Features:  shinglework,  Queen 
Anne  porch,  distinctive  door, 
rafter  tails. 


8  Chaplin  Ave. 

House,  c.1890 

Vernacular-Queen  Anne  style, 
gable  roof,  2 14  stories. 
Features:  distinctive  lintel¬ 
boards,  Queen  Anne  porch, 
Queen  Anne  window. 

9  Chaplin  Ave. 

House,  c.1896 

Vernacular-Queen  Anne  style, 
gable  roof,  2  stories. 

Features:  Queen  Anne  porch, 
marble. 

Related  carriage  barn. 

10  Chaplin  Ave. 

House,  c.1890 

Vernacular-Queen  Anne  style, 
gable  roof,  2 14  stories. 
Features:  Queen  Anne  porch, 
gable  screen,  marble,  bay  win¬ 
dow,  Queen  Anne  window, 
distinctive  lintelboards. 


14  Chaplin  Ave. 


House,  c.1895 

Vernacular-Queen  Anne  style, 
gable  roof,  1 14  stories. 
Features:  marble,  bay  window, 
Queen  Anne  porch,  sunburst. 

18  Chaplin  Ave. 

Warehouse,  c.1920 
Brick,  gable  roof,  114  stories. 
Features:  segmental  arch 
window. 

26  Chaplin  Ave. 

House,  c.1920 
Bungalow  style,  gable  roof, 

114  stories. 

Features:  rafter  tails,  porch, 
recessed  porch. 

Related  garage. 

2  Charles  St. 

House,  c.1925 

Bungalow  style,  wood  shingle, 
gable  roof,  1 14  stories. 
Features:  porch,  stickwork, 
rafter  tails,  distinctive  dormer. 

5  Charles  St. 

House,  c.1925 
Foursquare. 

Features:  distinctive  dormer, 
beltcourse,  cobblestone,  porch. 
Related  garage. 

Features:  historic  garage 
doors. 

9  Charles  St. 

House,  c.1925 

Wood  shingle,  gable  roof, 

214  stories. 

Features:  shinglework,  porch. 
Related  garage. 

Features:  historic  garage 
doors. 
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10  Charles  St- 

House.  1926 

Bungalow  style,  gable  roof, 

154  stories. 

Features:  stickwork,  rafter 
tails,  porch,  bargeboard. 

17  Charles  St. 

House,  c.1925 
Foursquare. 

Features:  distinctive  dormer, 
rafter  tails,  stickwork,  porch. 
Related  garage. 

Features:  historic  garage 
doors. 

19  Charles  St. 

House,  1926 

Foursquare,  wood  shingle. 
Features:  distinctive  dormer, 
porch. 

Related  garage. 

25  Chase  Ave. 

House,  c.1890 

Vernacular-Queen  Anne  style, 
gable  roof,  2  54  stories. 
Features:  gable  screen.  Queen 
Anne  porch,  marble. 

Related  carriage  barn. 

59  Cherry  St. 

House,  c.1895 
Gable  roof,  2  54  stones. 
Features:  Queen  Anne  porch, 
marble,  distinctive  chimney 

42  Chestnut  Ave. 

House,  c.,1860 

Greek  Revival  style,  sidchall 
plan.  2  A  stories. 

Features:  sidelights,  full  entab¬ 
lature,  entry  entablature, 
paneled  corner  pilasters, 
Italianate  porch. 

45  Chestnut  St. 

Chapel,  1926 
Neo-Gothic  Revival  style, 
brick,  gable  roof. 

Features:  triangular  arch 
window,  stained  glass,  but¬ 
tresses,  parapet,  marble. 


46  Chestnut  Ave. 


House,  c.1860 
Vcrnacular-Grcek  Revival 
style,  sidchall  plan,  brick. 

I  54  stories. 

Features:  stone  lintels,  side¬ 
lights. 

Related  garage. 

48  Chestnut  Ave. 

House,  c.1860 

Greek  Revival  style,  sidchall 
plan,  brick,  1J4  stories. 
Features;  sidelights,  stone  lin¬ 
tels,  full  entablature.  Queen 
Anne  porch. 

Related  carriage  barn. 


50  Chestnut  Ave. 

House,  c.1860 

Greek  Revival  style,  sidehall 
plan,  214  stories. 

Features:  corner  pilasters, 
entry  entablature,  full  entabla¬ 
ture,  distinctive  lintclboards, 
entry  pilasters,  reveals. 

51  Chestnut  Ave. 

House,  1892 
Gable  roof.  2  A  stories. 
Features;  Queen  Anne  porch, 
sunburst,  marble,  distinctive 
chimney. 

Related  garage. 

52  Chestnut  Ave. 

House,  c  I860 

Greek  Revival  style,  sidehall 
plan,  114  stories. 

Features:  distinctive  lintel- 
boards,  paneled  corner 
pilasters,  sidelights.  Colonial 
Revival  porch,  full  entab¬ 
lature. 

54  Chestnut  Ave. 

House,  c.1865 

Greek  Revival  style,  sidehall 
plan,  214  stories. 

Features:  corner  pilasters, 
Queen  Anne  porch,  sidelights, 
full  entablature,  entry  entab¬ 
lature. 

57  Chestnut  Ave. 

House,  1892 

Vernacular-Queen  Anne  style, 
gable  roof,  1 14  stories. 

Features:  bargeboard,  portc 
COCbrre,  marble,  stained  glass, 
porch,  gable  screen. 

Related  carriage  barn. 


58  Chestnut  Ave. 


House,  c.1870 

Italianate  style,  sidehall  plan. 
114  stories. 

Features:  cornice  brackets, 
porch,  full  entablature. 

59  Chestnut  Ave. 

House,  c.1860 
Sidehall  plan,  brick, 

114  stories. 

Features:  stone  lintels,  side¬ 
lights,  Queen  Anne  porch,  bay 
window 

Related  carriage  barn. 

60  Chestnut  Ave. 

House,  c.1876 

Queen  Anne  style,  gable  roul, 

214  stories. 

Features:  enriched  frieze,  dis¬ 
tinctive  chimney,  distinctive 
dormer,  bay  window,  belt- 
course,  shinglework,  marble, 
gable  screen,  porch,  sunburst. 


61  Chestnut  Ave. 

House,  c.1900 

Queen  Anne  style,  hip  roof, 
214  stories. 

Features:  sunburst,  distinctive 
dormer,  porch,  cornice  brack¬ 
ets,  Queen  Anne  window, 
stained  glass. 

4  Church  St. 

School,  1890 

Queen  Anne  style,  brick,  hip 
roof,  214  stories. 

Features:  distinctive  chimney, 
distinctive  dormer,  cupola,  ap¬ 
plied  woodwork,  enriched  cor¬ 
nice.  full  entablature,  marble, 
wall  pilasters,  date  inscription, 
recessed  porch,  entry  entabla¬ 
ture,  entry  pilasters. 

Listed  in  the  National  Regiitn 
oj  Historic  Plaits 


16  Church  St. 


House,  c.1865 

Greek  Revival  style,  sidchall 
plan,  1 A  stories. 

Features:  entry  pilasters,  side¬ 
lights,  reveals,  comer  pilasters. 
Colonial  Revival  porch,  full 
entablature,  marble. 

1 7  Church  St. 

House,  1883 

Queen  Anne  style,  hip  roof, 

2  A  stories. 

Features:  sunburst,  porch,  bay 
window,  bcltcourse,  shingle¬ 
work,  gable  screen 
Related  garage. 

Features:  rafter  tails,  historic 
garage  doors. 

20  Church  St. 

House,  c.1870 

Italianate  style,  sidehall  plan, 

2  A  stories. 

Features:  full  entablature, 
transom,  sidelights,  porch, 
cornice  brackets,  triangular 
arch  window. 

21  Church  St. 

Multi-family  Dwelling,  c.1870 
Italianate  style,  sidehall  plan, 

214  stories. 

Features:  porch,  cornice  brack¬ 
ets,  triangular  arch  window. 
Related  barn. 

22  Church  St. 

Multi-family  Dwelling,  c.1895 
Vrmacular-Quccn  Anne  style, 
gable  roof,  2  54  stories. 
Features:  marble,  shinglework, 
Queen  Anne  window,  Queen 
Anne  porch,  bay  window. 

25  Church  St. 

House,  c.1865 

Greek  Revival -Italianate  style, 
sidehall  plan,  214  stories. 
Features:  comer  pilasters, 
Italianate  porch. 


26  Church  St. 

House,  c.1870 

Italianate  style,  sidehall  plan, 
254  stories. 

Features:  marble,  distinctive 
lintclboards,  bay  window,  cor¬ 
nice  brackets,  Queen  Anne 
porch. 

30  Church  St. 

House,  c.1900 

Vernacular-Colonial  Revival 
style,  gable  roof,  2  !4  stories. 
Features:  hood  moldings,  dis¬ 
tinctive  lintelboards,  shingle¬ 
work,  Queen  Anne  window, 
round  arch  window,  marble, 
window  fanlight. 

Related  carriage  barn. 


32  Church  St. 


House,  c.1880 

Vcmacular-Italianate-Quccn 
Anne  style,  sidehall  plan, 

214  stories. 

Features:  distinctive  lintel¬ 
boards,  round  arch  window, 
peaked  lintelboards,  gable 
screen,  Colonial  Revival 
porch,  marble. 

Related  carriage  bam, 

33  Church  St. 

Multi-family  Dwelling,  1911 
Gable  roof,  2  A  stories. 
Features:  porch,  Queen  Anne 
porch,  marble,  entry  pilasters, 
transom,  entry  entablature. 

34  Church  St. 

House,  c.1860 

Greek  Revival  style,  sidehall 
plan,  2)4  stories. 

Features:  comer  pilasters, 
sidelights,  entry  entablature, 
transom,  Queen  Anne  porch, 
paneled  entry  pilasters,  full  en¬ 
tablature,  reveals. 

35  Church  St. 

House,  c.1885 

Queen  Anne  style,  gable  roof. 
214  stories. 

Features:  bay  window,  distinc¬ 
tive  lintelboards,  sunburst, 
round  arch  window. 

Related  carriage  barn. 

50  Church  St. 

Duplex,  c.1875 

Italianate  style,  sidchall  plan, 

214  stories. 

Features:  marble,  cornice 
brackets,  round  arch  window, 
distinctive  lintelboards. 

51  Church  St. 

House,  1918 

Vernacular-Colonial  Revival 
style.  Foursquare,  stucco. 
Features:  porch,  distinctive 
dormer. 

Related  garage. 
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52  Church  St. 


House,  1892 

Queen  Anne  style,  hip  rool, 

2  Yi  stories. 

Features:  bay  window,  marble, 
porch,  enriched  cornice, 

Queen  Anne  window,  shin- 
glework. 

Related  garage 

54  Church  St. 

House,  c.1870 

Ifalianate  style,  sidehall  plan, 

2  Vi  stories. 

Features:  marble,  porch,  cor¬ 
nice  brackets,  round  arch  win¬ 
dow,  bay  window. 

58  Church  St. 

House,  c.1895 

Queen  Anne  style,  gable  root, 
114  stories. 

Features:  side  tower,  ogee  roof, 
roof  finials,  marble,  porch. 
Queen  Anne  window,  gable 
screen,  bargeboard,  distinctive 
chimney. 

Related  carriage  barn 
Features:  shinglework,  cupola, 
recessed  porch 

60  Church  St. 

House,  c.1895 

Queen  Anne  style,  gable  roof, 
2J4  stories. 

Features:  marble,  bay  window, 
Queen  Anne  window,  porch, 
gable  screen,  shinglework. 
wood  carving,  stained  glass. 
Related  garage. 

62  Church  St. 

Duplex,  1905 

Vernacular-Colonial  Revival 
style,  gable  roof  .  2  l/i  stories. 
Features:  enriched  cornice, 
porch,  round  window, 
keystones,  hood  moldings,  dis¬ 
tinctive  chimney,  round  arch 
window,  marble. 

Related  garage. 

63  Church  St. 

House,  c.  1900 

Vernacular-Queen  Anne  style, 
wood  shingle,  gable  roof, 

214  stories. 

Features:  Colonial  Revival 
porch,  shinglework,  distinctive 
iintelboards,  bay  window, 
Queen  Anne  porch. 

Related  garage. 

65  Church  St. 

House,  c.1925 

Vernacular-Colonial  Revival 
style,  gambrel  roof, 

1  !4  stories. 

Features:  distinctive  lintel- 
boards.  entry  fanlight,  side¬ 
lights,  door  hood,  distinctive 
dormer. 

Related  garage. 


66  Church  St. 

House,  c.1915 

Vernacular-Colonial  Revival 
style,  gambrel  roof, 

1  54  stories. 

Features:  marblr,  Colonial  Re¬ 
vival  porch,  leaded  glass 
window. 

66A  Church  St. 

House,  c.  1915 

Vernacular-Colonial  Revival 
style,  gambrel  roof, 

1)4  stories. 

Features:  gable  fanlight.  Colo¬ 
nial  Revival  porch,  leaded 
glass  window. 

67  Church  St. 

House,  1902 

Vernacular-Colonial  Revival 
style,  hip  roof,  2)4  stories. 
Features:  marble,  porch. 
Queen  Anne  window,  shingle¬ 
work,  bay  window 


82  Church  St. 

House,  c.1870 
Sidehall  plan,  254  stories. 
Features:  marble.  Ilalianate 
porch. 

88  Church  St. 

House,  c.1895 

Vernacular-Queen  Anne  style, 
hip  roof,  2,/i  stories 
Features:  bay  window,  gable 
screen,  shinglework.  sunburst, 
distinctive  dormer. 

Related  garage. 

92  Church  St. 

House,  1910 

Colonial  Rev  ival  style,  hip 
roof,  214  stories, 

Features:  bay  window,  oriel 
window,  distinctive  lintel- 
boards,  sidelights,  porch,  Pal- 
ladian  window,  keystones, 
window  tracery,  stained  glass. 
Related  garage. 


68  Church  St. 

House,  c.1885 

Vernacular-Queen  Anne  style, 
gable  roof,  254  stories. 
Features:  marble,  Queen  Anne 
porch,  distinctive  Iintelboards. 


72  Church  St. 


House,  1893 

Queen  Anne  style,  gable  roof, 
2)4  stories. 

Features:  marble.  Colonial  Re¬ 
vival  porch,  shinglework,  belt- 
course,  sunburst,  Queen  Anne 
window,  bay  window. 


78  Church  St. 

House,  c.1920 

Bungalow  style,  wood  shingle, 
gable  roof,  1)4  stories. 
Features:  porch,  stickwork, 
round  window,  oriel  window, 
shinglework,  distinctive  lintel- 
boards,  distinctive  dormer 
Related  garage. 


80  Church  St. 

House,  1890 

Queen  Anne  style,  gable  roof, 
2  Vi  stories. 

Features:  marble,  porch, 
bargeboard.  bay  window, 
sunburst. 


94  Church  St. 

House,  c.1900 

Vernacular-Colonial  Revival 
style,  wood  shingle,  hip  roof, 
1)4  stories. 

Features:  central  tower,  roof 
finials.  distinctive  chimney. 
Queen  Anne  porch,  Colonial 
Revival  porch,  distinctive 
dormer. 

Related  garage 
Features:  historic  garage 
doors,  distinctive  dormer. 

96  Church  St. 

House,  1890 

Wood  shingle,  gable  roof, 

154  stories. 

Features:  recessed  porch,  dis¬ 
tinctive  chimney,  distinctive 
dormer,  full  entablature,  tran¬ 
som,  bellcast  roof 


102  Church  St. 


House,  1892 

Queen  Anne  style,  hip  roof, 

2)4  stories. 

Features,  enriched  frieze. 
Queen  Anne  window,  porch, 
marble,  gable  screen,  barge¬ 
board,  sunburst,  shinglework, 
bay  window,  distinctive 
chimney. 

Related  carriage  bam. 

106  Church  St. 

House,  c.1895 

Queen  Anne  style,  wood  shin¬ 
gle,  hip  roof,  254  stories. 
Features:  marble,  Queen  Anne 
window,  porch,  shinglework. 
gable  screen,  sunburst,  bay 
window,  bargeboard. 

Related  garage. 


107  Church  St. 

House,  c.1925 

Stucco,  gable  roof,  2  14  stories 
Features:  Bungalow  porch, 
rafter  tails. 

Ill  Church  St. 

House,  c.1925 

Bungalow  style,  wood  shingle, 
gable  roof,  2  !4  stories. 
Features:  shinglework,  cornice 
brac  kets,  porch. 

113  Church  St. 

House,  c.1870 

Italianate  style,  sidehall  plan, 
2)4  stories. 

Features:  cornice  brackets. 
Colonial  Revival  porch, 
peaked  Iintelboards.  round 
arch  window,  enriched  cor¬ 
nice,  label  lintels. 

117  Church  St. 

House,  c.1885 
Gable  roof,  2  54  stories. 
Features:  marble,  entry 
pilasters,  entry  entablature. 

119  Church  St. 

House,  1918 

Bungalow  style,  gable  roof, 

1!4  stories 

Features:  distinctive  chimney, 
recessed  porch,  porch,  distinc¬ 
tive  dormer,  beltcourse. 
Related  garage. 

122  Church  St. 

House,  c.1930 
Vemacular-Tudor  Revival 
style,  gable  roof.  154  stories. 
Features:  distinctive  chimney, 
door  hood. 

125  Church  St. 

House,  c  1875 

Italianate  style,  sidehall  plan, 
214  stories. 

Features:  porch,  cornice  brack¬ 
ets,  peaked  Iintelboards, 
marble. 

126  Church  St. 

House,  c.1930 

Vernacular-Colonial  Revival 
style,  wood  shingle,  gable  rool, 

114  stories. 

Features:  shinglework,  distinc¬ 
tive  chimney,  oriel  window, 
porch. 

Related  garage. 

130  Church  St. 

House,  c.1930 

Vernacular-Colonial  Revival- 
Tudor  Revival  style,  gable  roof. 
154  stories. 

Features:  swan’s  neck  pedi¬ 
ment,  entry  fanlight,  recessed 
porch,  distinctive  chimney. 
Related  garage. 

133  Church  St. 

House,  cl  1895 

Queen  Anne  style,  gable  roof. 
2)4  stories. 

Features,  sidelights,  corner 
pilasters,  lower,  roof  hnials. 
Colonial  Revival  porch.  Queen 
Anne  window,  shinglework, 
sunburst. 

Related  carriage  barn 
Features:  pointed  arch  win¬ 
dow,  window  tracery 


House,  c.1910 

Vernacular  Colonial  Revival 
style,  Foursquare. 

Features:  sidelights,  Colonial 
Revival  porch,  distinctive 
chimney,  distinctive  dormer. 

146  Church  St. 

House,  c.1925 

Bungalow  style,  wood  shingle, 
gable  roof,  1  V2  stories. 
Features:  distinctive  dormer, 
porch,  stickwork,  rafter  tails. 

151  Church  St. 

House,  c.1915 

Vernacular-Queen  Anne  style, 
gable  roof,  2  14  stories. 
Features:  stained  glass,  Colo¬ 
nial  Revival  porch,  bay  win¬ 
dow,  leaded  glass  window. 

188  Church  St. 

House,  c.1905 

Vernacular-Queen  Anne  style, 
gable  roof,  2  14  stories. 
Features:  stickwork,  rafter 
tails,  bay  window,  porch. 
Related  carriage  barn. 
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134  Church  St. 

House,  c.1910 

Vernacular-Colonial  Revival 
style,  hip  roof,  2  14  stories. 
Features:  sidelights,  leaded 
glass  window,  Colonial  Revival 
porch,  marble. 

Related  carriage  barn. 

135  Church  St. 

House,  c.1865 

Italianate  style,  sidehall  plan, 
brick,  2V2  stories. 

Features:  porch,  distinctive 
chimney,  transom,  reveals, 
stone  lintels,  marble,  cornice 
brackets,  round  arch  window. 
Related  carriage  barn. 

136  Church  St. 

House,  c.1890 

Vernacular-Queen  Anne  style, 
gable  roof,  2  14  stories. 
Features:  marble,  gable  screen, 
bargeboard,  Queen  Anne 
porch,  stained  glass,  bay 
window. 

Related  garage. 

138  Church  St. 

House,  1898 

Queen  Anne  style,  hip  roof, 

2/2  stories. 

Features:  roof  finials,  shingle- 
work,  Queen  Anne  porch, 
Queen  Anne  window,  side 
tower,  gable  fanlight,  distinc¬ 
tive  dormer. 

139  Church  St. 


! 


10  Cleveland  Ave. 

Factory,  1920/1946 
Moderne  style,  concrete  block, 
2  stories. 

Features:  glass  block,  tile,  bank 
of  windows,  streamlining. 

35  Cleveland  Ave. 

House,  c.1875 
Italianate  style,  gable  roof, 

2  14  stories. 

Features:  round  window,  cor¬ 
nice  brackets. 

Related  carriage  barn. 

38  Cleveland  Ave. 

House,  1892 
Gable  roof,  2  V2  stories. 
Features:  gable  screen,  sun¬ 
burst,  Colonial  Revival  porch, 
distinctive  lintelboards. 

Related  garage. 

39  Cleveland  Ave. 

House,  c.1890 
Gable  roof,  214  stories. 
Features:  Queen  Anne  porch, 
Queen  Anne  window,  marble, 
distinctive  lintelboards. 

40  Cleveland  Ave. 

House,  c.1900 

Vernacular-Colonial  Revival 
style,  gable  roof,  2  V2  stories. 
Features:  enriched  cornice, 
distinctive  lintelboards,  Colo¬ 
nial  Revival  porch,  bay  win¬ 
dow,  pressed  stone. 

42  Cleveland  Ave. 

House,  c.1900 

Vernacular-Queen  Anne  style, 
gable  roof,  214  stories. 
Features:  Queen  Anne  porch, 
etched  glass  window,  marble. 

46  Cleveland  Ave. 

House,  c.1895 

Vernacular-Queen  Anne  style, 
gable  roof,  2  !4  stories. 
Features:  Queen  Anne  porch, 
shinglework,  marble. 

53  Cleveland  Ave. 

House,  c.1875 

Italianate  style,  sidehall  plan, 
2!4  stories. 

Features:  round  arch  window, 
porch,  distinctive  lintelboards. 

55  Cleveland  Ave. 

House,  c.1895 

Vernacular-Queen  Anne  style, 
gable  roof,  2  V2  stories. 
Features:  distinctive  lintel¬ 
boards,  bay  window,  Queen 
Anne  porch,  sidelights, 
marble. 

56  Cleveland  Ave. 

House,  c.1905 

Shingle  Style-Colonial  Revival 
style,  wood  shingle,  gambrel 
roof,  114  stories. 

Features:  marble,  Colonial  Re¬ 
vival  porch,  shinglework,  un¬ 
usual  window,  distinctive 
dormer,  recessed  porch. 


57  Cleveland  Ave. 

House,  c.1895 

Vernacular-Queen  Anne  style, 
gable  roof,  2  stories. 

Features:  Queen  Anne  porch, 
distinctive  lintelboards, 
marble. 

Related  carriage  barn. 

59  Cleveland  Ave. 

House,  c.1890 

Vernacular-Queen  Anne  style, 
gable  roof,  2  14  stories. 
Features:  Queen  Anne  porch, 
Queen  Anne  window,  distinc¬ 
tive  lintelboards,  marble. 

60  Cleveland  Ave. 

House,  c.1895 

Vernacular-Queen  Anne  style, 
gable  roof,  2 14  stories. 
Features:  Queen  Anne  porch, 
Queen  Anne  window,  marble. 

61  Cleveland  Ave. 

House,  c.1895 
Gable  roof,  2  V2  stories. 
Features:  marble,  Queen  Anne 
porch,  Colonial  Revival  porch. 


205  Church  St. 

House,  c.1900 

Vernacular-Queen  Anne  style, 
gable  roof,  2  14  stories. 
Features:  marble,  shinglework, 
porch,  Queen  Anne  window. 


House,  c.1900 
Gable  roof,  2  stories. 
Features:  Queen  Anne  porch. 
Related  carriage  barn. 


Clement  Rd. 

House,  c.1860 

Gothic  Revival  style,  gable 

roof,  2 14  stories. 

Features:  side  tower,  bay 
window,  porte  cochere,  dis¬ 
tinctive  lintelboards,  trian¬ 
gular  arch  window,  distinctive 
chimney,  Queen  Anne  window, 
kneewall  window,  roof  finials, 
leaded  glass  window, 
shinglework. 

Related  barn,  carriage  barn, 
smokehouse. 

Features:  brick,  round  arch 
window,  cast  iron. 


Clement  Rd. 

House,  1857 
Italianate  style,  hip  roof, 

2  stories. 

Features:  belvedere,  bay  win¬ 
dow,  hood  moldings,  Colonial 
Revival  porch,  marble,  en¬ 
riched  cornice,  transom,  en¬ 
riched  cornice. 

Related  carriage  barn,  servants 
quarters,  servants  quarters. 
Features:  cupola,  hood 
moldings. 

Listed  in  the  National  Register 
of  Historic  Places 


Clement  Rd. 

House,  c.1925 

Colonial  Revival  style,  wood 
shingle,  gambrel  roof, 

1J4  stories. 

Features:  recessed  porch,  shin¬ 
glework,  distinctive  dormer, 
bay  window,  granite. 


Clement  Rd. 

House,  c.1870 
Gable  roof,  1 14  stories. 
Features:  shinglework,  cornice 
brackets,  round  arch  window, 
transom,  sidelights. 

Related  garage. 


64  Cleveland  Ave. 

House,  c.1850 

Greek  Revival  style,  sidehall 
plan,  114  stories. 

Features:  marble,  corner 
pilasters,  Italianate  porch,  full 
entablature,  sidelights. 

76  Cleveland  Ave. 

House,  c.1895 

Queen  Anne  style,  gable  roof, 

2 14  stories. 

Features:  gable  screen,  marble, 
bay  window,  porch. 

77  Cleveland  Ave. 


House,  c.1895 

Vernacular-Queen  Anne  style, 
gable  roof,  2 14  stories. 
Features:  porch,  Queen  Anne 
window,  distinctive  lintel¬ 
boards. 


80  Cleveland  Ave. 

House,  c.1895 

Queen  Anne  style,  gable  roof, 
254  stories. 

Features:  gable  screen,  marble, 
bay  window,  porch. 


210  Church  St. 


62  Cleveland  Ave. 

House,  c.1900 
Gable  roof,  2 14  stories. 
Features:  Colonial  Revival 
porch,  marble. 
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13  Clinton  Avc. 


House,  c.1925 

Vernacular-Colonial  Revival 
style,  brick,  gable  roof, 

2  54  stories. 

Features:  flat  arches,  distinc¬ 
tive  chimney. 

Related  garage. 

Features:  historic  garage 
doors. 

15  Clinton  Ave. 

House,  192(5 

Vernacular-Colonial  Revival 
style,  Foursquare,  brick. 
Features:  stone  lintels,  distinc¬ 
tive  dormer,  Colonial  Revival 
porch,  sidelights,  distinctive 
chimney. 

17  Clinton  Ave. 

House,  1926 

Vernacular-Colonial  Revival 
style,  Foursquare,  brick 
veneer. 

Features:  distinctive  chimney, 
distinctive  dormer,  decorative 
brickwork,  Colonial  Revival 
porch,  sidelights. 

Related  garage. 

6  Clover  St. 

Duplex,  c.1900 
Gable  roof,  2  54  stories 
Features:  Colonial  Revival 
porch. 

7  Clover  St. 

House,  c.1890 

Vernacular-Queen  Anne  style, 
gable  roof,  2  14  stories. 
Features:  marble.  Queen  Anne 
window,  shinglework,  bay 
window. 

9  Clover  St. 

House,  c.1890 

Vernacular-Queen  Anne  style, 
gable  roof,  214  stories. 
Features:  Queen  Anne  porch, 
Queen  Anne  window 

10  Clover  St. 

House,  c.1885 
Gable  roof,  2  stories. 

Features:  bay  window.  Queen 
Anne  porch,  marble,  peaked 
lintelboards. 

15  Clover  St. 

House,  c.1900 
Gable  roof.  214  stories. 
Features:  Colonial  Revival 
porch,  marble. 

Related  gar  age 


194  Columbian  Ave. 


House,  1890 

Brick,  gable  roof,  254  stories. 
Features:  marble,  stone  lintels, 
distinctive  chimney,  gable 
screen.  Colonial  Revival 
porch,  eyebrow  dormer. 

196  Columbian  Avc. 

House,  c.1880 

Brick,  gable  roof,  254  stories 
Features:  marble,  stone  lintels, 
Queen  Anne  porch,  full  entab¬ 
lature. 

200  Columbian  Ave. 

House,  c.1890 

Queen  Anne  style,  gable  roof, 

2  A  stories. 

Features:  gable  screen,  shin- 
glcwork,  distinctive  lintel- 
boards,  porch,  sunburst, 
marble,  applied  woodwork. 

204  Columbian  Ave. 

Multi-family  Dwelling,  c.1890 
ltalianate  style,  2  stories. 
Features:  distinctive  lintel 
boards,  cornice  brackets,  full 
entablature,  transom.  Colonial 
Revival  porch 

211  Columbian  Avc. 

Store,  c.1940 

2  stories. 

Features:  glass  block,  decora¬ 
tive  brickwork. 

215  Columbian  Ave. 

House,  1918 
Foursquare. 

Features:  Colonial  Revival 
porch,  distinctive  dormer,  belt- 
course. 

Related  garage. 

217  Columbian  Ave. 

House,  c.1905 
Cable  roof,  254  stories. 
Features:  bay  window,  Carlo 
nial  Revival  porch,  distinctive 
lintelboards. 

231  Coolidge  Ave. 

House,  c.1925 
Bungalow  style,  gable  roul 
154  stories. 

Features:  stick  work,  rafter 
tails,  porch,  distinctive 
dormer. 

237  Coolidge  Ave. 

House,  c.1925 
Bungalow  style,  gable  roof, 

I  !4  stories. 

Features,  stickwork,  porch. 
Related  garage. 

Features:  historic  garage 
doors. 


8  Cottage  St. 

Church,  1911 
Gable  roof,  1  story. 

Features:  dome,  monumental 
portico,  distinctive  door. 

12  Cottage  St. 

House,  c.1875 

French  Second  Empire  style, 
sidehall  plan.  Mansard  roof, 

2  stories. 

Features:  distinctive  lintel¬ 
boards,  enriched  cornice,  tran 
som,  triangular  arch  window, 
distinctive  dormer,  porch. 

14  54  Cottage  St. 

House,  c.1910 
Gable  rool,  154  stories. 
Features:  Colonial  Revival 
porch,  oriel  window. 

16  Cottage  St. 

Multi-family  Dwelling,  c.1900 
Vernacular-Queen 
Anne-Colonial  Revival  style, 
wood  shingle,  hip  roof, 

3  54  stories. 

Features:  bay  window,  gable 
fanlight.  Colonial  Revival 
porch,  shinglework,  belt  - 
course. 


17  Cottage  St. 


Multi-family  Dwelling,  c.1900 
Queen  Anne-Colonial  Revival 
style,  gable  roof,  254  stories. 
Features:  Colonial  Revival 
porch,  side  tower,  rooffinials. 
marble. 

Related  carriage  barn. 

17  54  Cottage  St. 

Multi-family  Dwelling,  <  .1915 
Vernacular-Colonial  Revival 
style,  wood  shingle,  gable  roof, 

254  stories. 

Features:  Colonial  Revival 
porch,  distinctive  dormer. 

18  54  Cottage  St. 

House,  c.1900 
Gable  roof,  2 14  stories. 
Features:  Colonial  Revival 
porch,  polychrome  slate. 

22  Cottage  St. 

House,  c.1870 
Vernacular- ltalianate  style, 
sidehall  plan,  2J4  stories. 
Features:  cornice  brackets,  dis¬ 
tinctive  lintelboards. 

Related  carriage  barn. 


23  Cottage  St. 

House,  c.1865 

Greek  Revival  ! talianate  style, 
sidehall  plan,  2  J4  stories. 
Features:  entry  pilasters,  entry 
entablature,  marble,  distinc¬ 
tive  chimney,  corner  pilasters, 
ltalianate  porch,  bay  window, 
full  entablature. 

Related  carriage  barn. 

24  Cottage  St. 

House,  C.1860 

ltalianate  style,  sidehall  plan, 
brick.  2 14  stories. 

Features:  round  arch  window, 
reveals,  cornice  brackets,  mar¬ 
ble,  Colonial  Revival  porch, 
stone  lintels. 

Related  garage. 

Features:  stickwork. 

25  Cottage  St. 

Multi-family  Dwelling,  1929 
Colonial  Revival  style,  wood 
shingle,  2  stories. 

Features:  Bungalow  porch. 
Colonial  Revival  porch,  false- 
front,  cornice  brackets,  oriel 
window,  pressed  stone. 

26  Cottage  St. 

House,  c,1860 

ltalianate  style,  sidehall  plan, 
brie  k,  2  54  stories. 

Features:  round  arch  window 
ltalianate  porch,  cornice 
brackets,  Colonial  Revival 
porch,  stone  lintels. 


27  Cottage  St. 


House,  c.1860 

Greek  Rev  is'al-l talianate  style, 
sidehall  plan,  brick, 

254  stories. 

Features,  entry  entablature, 
ltalianate  porch,  stone  lintels, 
cornice  brackets, 

28  Cottage  St. 

House,  c.1870 

ltalianate  style,  sidehall  plan 
254  stones. 

Features:  reveals,  distinctive 
lintelboards,  hood  moldings, 
cornice  brackets,  round  arch 
window,  porch. 

30  Cottage  St. 

House,  c  1865 
Vernacular-Gothic  Revival 
style,  gable  roof,  1  Vi  stories. 
Features:  bargeboard,  distinc¬ 
tive  dormer,  distinctive  rhim 
ncy,  Colonial  Revival  porch. 
Related  carriage  barn. 

31  Cottage  St. 

House,  c.1880 

ltalianate  style,  sidehall  plan. 
254  stories. 

Features:  sunburst,  cornice 
brackets,  round  arch  window, 
distinctive  lintelboards,  porch 
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34  Cottage  St. 


House,  c.1865 

Gothic  Revival  style,  sidehall 
plan,  114  stories. 

Features:  sidelights,  barge* 
board,  porch,  label  lintels. 
Related  carriage  bam. 

36  Cottage  St. 

House,  c.1865 

Greek  Revival  style,  sidehall 
plan,  1J4  stories. 

Features:  sidelights.  Queen 
Anne  porch,  full  entablature, 
paneled  comer  pilasters. 

37  Cottage  St. 

House,  c.1870 

Italianate  style,  sidehall  plan, 
2H  stories. 

Features:  distinctive  lintel 
boards,  sidelights.  Colonial 
Revival  porch,  cornice 
brackets. 

Related  carriage  bam 

38  Cottage  St. 

House,  c.1880 
Gable  roof.  2J4  stories. 
Features:  full  entablature,  dis¬ 
tinctive  lintelboards,  cornice 
brackets,  peaked  lintelboards, 
Queen  Anne  porch,  bay 
window. 

Related  carriage  barn. 

40  Cottage  St. 

House,  c.1870 

Italianate  style,  sidehall  plan. 

2  Vi  stories. 

Features:  cornice  brackets, 
round  arch  window,  porch,  bay 
window. 

41  Cottage  St. 

House,  c.1875 
Vernacular*  French  Second 
Umpire  style.  Mansard  roof, 

2  stories. 

Features:  full  entablature,  en¬ 
riched  frieze,  porch,  Imy  win¬ 
dow,  cornice  brackets, 
distinctive  dormer. 

10  Crampton  Avc. 

House,  c.1900 

Vernacular-Queen  Anne  style, 
gable  roof,  2!4  stories. 
Features:  marble.  Queen  Anne 
window,  Queen  Anne  porch. 


12  Crampton  Ave. 


House,  c.1929 

Bungalow  style,  wood  shingle, 
gable  roof,  1  !4  stories. 

Features:  rafter  tails,  stick- 
work,  porch,  gable  fan,  dis¬ 
tinctive  dormer. 

Related  garage. 

Features:  stickwork, 

17  Crampton  Avc. 

House,  c.1875 
Sidehall  plan,  114  stories* 
Features:  Queen  Anne  porch, 
transom,  marble,  comer 
pilasters,  peaked  lintelbotaMtt 
distinctive  lintelboards. 

I  Mj'Jl 

21  Crampton  Ave. 

House,  c.1875 
Gable  roof,  114  stories. 

Features:  Italianate  porch, 
marble. 

29  Crampton  Avc. 

House,  1930 

Bungalow  style,  gable  root, 

114  stories. 

Features:  porch,  shinglcwork, 
bay  window,  distinctive  dorm¬ 
er,  beltcourse. 

Related  garage. 

35  Crampton  Ave. 

House,  c.l§30 

Colonial  Revival  style,  gam¬ 
brel  roof,  114  stories 
Features:  gable  fanlight,  doot 
hood,  distinctive  dormer 
Related  garage 

39  Crampton  Ave. 

House,  c.1930 

Colonial  Revival  style,  gam¬ 
brel  roof,  1  Yi  stories. 

Features:  gable  fanlight,  dis¬ 
tinctive  dormer,  dour  hood 
Related  garage. 

4  Crescent  St. 

House,  c.1925 

Vernacular-Colonial  Revival 
style,  gambrel  roof, 

1  14  stories. 

Features:  Colonial  Revival 
porch. 

Related  garage. 


6  Crescent  St. 


Duplex,  c.1929 
Foursquare 

Features:  porch,  rafter  tails, 
distinctive  chimney,  distinctive 
dormer. 

Related  garage. 

9  Crescent  St. 

House,  1910 

Queen  Anne-Colonial  Revival 
style,  gable  roof.  2  stories 
Features:  Colonial  Revival 
porch,  side  tower  bay  window 

11  Crescent  St. 

House,  r  1915 

Vernacular-Colonial  Revival 
stvl«.  gable  roof,  2 Yj  atones. 

Colonial  Revival 
porch,  leaded  glass  window. 
Rented  (garage. 

32  Crescent  St. 

Htfvsc  :1915 

\ernattular-Colonial  Revival 
style,  gable  roof.  214  stories. 
Features:  Colonial  Revival 
porch,  shinglework. 

13  Crescent  St. 

House,  1912 

Vernacular-Colonial  Revival 
style,  gambrel  roof. 

114  stories. 

Features.  Colonial  Revival 
porch.  Queen  Anne  window, 
bay  window. 

Related  garage. 

14  Crescent  St. 

House,  i  1921 

Colonial  Revival  style,  Four¬ 
square 

Features.  Colonial  Revival 
porch.  Queen  Anne  window. 
Related  garage. 

17  Crescent  St. 

House.  1910 

Wood  shingte,  gable  rool, 

2 14  stories. 

Features:  cornice  brackets, 
shinglework,  pressed  stone. 
Related  garage. 

18  Crescent  St. 

Duplex.  <  .1920 

Hip  roof,  2  stories. 

Features  Colonial  Rcvivial 
porch,  distinctive  dormers. 
Related  garage. 

20  Crescent  St. 

House,  c.1910 
Gable  roof,  2  lA  stories. 
Features:  Colonial  Revival 
porch,  enriched  cornice. 
Related  carriage  barn. 

21  Crescent  St. 

House,  c.1905 
Gable  roof,  2J4  stone*. 
Features:  Bungalow  porch. 
Related  garage- 


22  Crescent  St. 

House,  c.1921 

Bungalow  style,  gable  roof, 

11 4  stories. 

Features:  distinctive  dormer, 
stickwork,  rafter  tails,  Colonial 
Revival  porch,  recessed  porch. 

24  Crescent  St. 

Duplex,  c.1925 
Foursquare 

Features:  ralter  tails,  belt- 
course,  distinctive  dormer 

25  Crescent  St. 

House,  c.1900 

Vernacular-Queen  Anne  style 
gable  roof,  214  stories. 
Features:  Queen  Anne  porch, 
hay  window,  shinglework. 

27  Crescent  St. 

House,  c.1900 

Vernacular-Queen  Anne  style, 
w-ood  shingle,  gable  roof, 

2  14  stories. 

Features:  Queen  Anne  porch, 
shinglework 

28  Crescent  St. 

House,  c.1900 
( iable  roof.  254  stories. 
Features:  Colonial  Revival 
porch. 

30  Crescent  St. 

House,  c.1900 
Vcrnacular-Quccn 
Anne-Colonial  Revival  style, 
hip  roof,  214  stories. 

Features:  stained  glass,  shin¬ 
glcwork,  beltcourse,  bay  win¬ 
dow,  recessed  porch,  marble. 
Related  garage. 

31  Crescent  St. 

Mouse,  1895 

Shingle  Style-Colonial  Revival 
style,  gable  roof,  114  stories. 
Features:  pressed  metal,  bay 
window,  recessed  porch,  shin¬ 
glcwork.  distinctive  dormer 
Related  carriage  bam. 
Features,  shinglcwork. 

33  Crescent  St. 

House,  c.  1895 
Gable  roof.  214  stories. 
Features:  bay  window,  Queen 
Anne  porch. 

37  Crescent  St. 

House,  c.1915 

Bungalow  style,  gable  roof* 

114  stories. 

Features,  rafter  tails,  distinc¬ 
tive  chimney,  porch,  leaded 
glass  window,  stickwork,  bay 
window. 

Related  garage. 

Features-  rafter  tails, 
stickwork. 

38  Crescent  St. 

Multi-family  Dwelling,  c.1895 
Gable  roof,  2 14  stories. 
Features:  beltcourse,  bay  win¬ 
dow,  Queen  Anne  window, 
Queen  Anne  porch. 

39  Crescent  St. 

House,  c.1900 
Gable  roof,  214  stones 
Features:  Colonial  Revival 
porch,  gable  screen,  shingle¬ 
work,  Queen  Anne  window. 
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40  Crescent  St. 

House,  c.  1910 
Gable  roof,  2  J4  stories. 
Features:  polychrome  slate, 
oriel  window,  Colonial  Revival 
porch,  bay  window. 

42  Crescent  St. 


Duplex,  c.1910 
Colonial  Revival  style,  wood 
shingle,  hip  root.  214  stories. 
Features:  distinctive  dorrncr, 
recessed  porch,  distinctive 
chimney,  shinglcwork,  un¬ 
usual  window,  distinctive  lin¬ 
telboards,  bay  window, 
marble,  round  arch  window. 
Related  garage. 

43  Crescent  St. 

Duplex,  c.1910 
Vernacular-Queen 
Anne-Colonial  Revival  style, 
hip  roof.  21 4  stories. 

Features:  bay  window,  marble, 
Colonial  Revival  porch,  dis¬ 
tinctive  chimney,  distinctive 
lintelboards. 

Related  garage. 

46  Crescent  St. 

House.  1912 

Shingle  Style,  wood  shingle, 
gambrel  roof,  I } 4  stories. 
Features:  marble,  bay  window, 
recessed  porch,  shinglcwork, 
distinctive  chimney. 

Related  garage. 

Features:  distinctive  dormer. 

48  Crescent  St. 

House,  1896 

Queen  Anne  style,  hip  roof, 

2  14  stories. 

Features:  side  tower,  gable 
screen,  porch,  bay  window, 
balcony,  marble,  sunburst, 
recessed  balcony,  oriel  window, 
distinctive  dormer,  round  win¬ 
dow,  round  arch  window. 

.50  Crescent  St. 

Duplex,  1912 
Vernacular-Queen 
Anne-Colonial  Revival  style, 
hip  roof,  2} 4  stories. 

Features:  marble,  bay  window, 
distinctive  chimney,  Colonial 
Revival  porch,  distinctive  I  in  - 
telboards,  beltcourse. 

54  Crescent  St. 

House,  c.1915 
Gable  roof,  2  J4  stories. 
Features:  rafter  tails,  distinc¬ 
tive  dormer,  stained  glass, 
porch. 


55  Crescent  St. 


House,  c.1870 

(talianate  style,  brick,  hip  roof, 
2  stories. 

Features:  belvedere,  cornice 
brackets,  enriched  cornice, 
porch,  stone  lintels,  bay  win¬ 
dow,  transom. 


75  Crescent  St. 

House,  c.1875 
Vernacular- 1 talianalc  style, 
sidchall  plan,  214  stories. 
Features:  porch,  comer 
pilasters,  full  entablature, 
transom,  Queen  Anne 
window. 

78  Crescent  St. 

House,  r.1870 
Sidehall  plan,  2  stories. 
Features:  marble,  Colonial  Re¬ 
vival  porch,  paneled  entry 
pilasters,  entry  entablature. 

80  Crescent  St. 

House,  c.1885 
Gable  roof,  214  stories. 
Features:  bay  window,  Queen 
Anne  porch. 

Related  carriage  barn. 


58  Crescent  St. 

House,  c.1890 
Gable  roof,  2  J4  stories. 
Features:  marble,  bay  window. 
Colonial  Revival  porch,  gable 
screen,  paneled  corner 
pilasters. 


82  Crescent  St. 

House,  c.1875 
Sidehall  plan,  2  14  stories. 
Features:  entry  entablature, 
entry  pilasters,  sidelights, 
Queen  Anne  porch 


65  Crescent  St. 

House,  c.1880 
Sidehall  plan.  2 14  stories. 
Features:  marble,  round  win¬ 
dow,  full  entablature,  corner 
pilasters,  Colonial  Revival 
porch, 

68  Crescent  St. 

House,  c.1875 

Vernacular- 1 talianate  style, 
sidehall  plan,  2 14  stories. 
Features:  I  talianate  porch, 
round  arch  window',  cornice 
brackets. 

Related  carriage  barn. 

71  Crescent  St. 

House,  c.1885 

Vcrnacular-Quecn  Anne  style, 
gable  roof,  2*4  stories. 
Features:  marble,  porch,  cor¬ 
nice  brackets,  gable  screen, 
bay  window,  distinctive  lintel- 
boards. 

Related  carriage  bam. 

72  Crescent  St. 

House.  1896 

Architeci/builder:  Arthur  H. 

Smith 

Tudor  Revival  si  ylc,  wood 
shingle,  gable  roof,  2  54  stories. 
Features:  distinctive  chimney, 
beltcourse,  half-timbering, 
marble,  shinglcwork.  porch, 
rafter  tails,  gable  screen 
Related  garage. 

73  Crescent  St. 

House,  c.1885 
Gable  roof,  2  stories. 

Features:  marble,  distinctive 
lintelboards,  transom,  Colo¬ 
nial  Revival  porch,  reveals. 
Related  carriage  barn, 

74  Crescent  St. 

House,  1896 

Architect/builder:  Arthur  H 
Smith 

Tudor  Revival  style,  wood 
shingle,  gable  roof,  2  Vi  stories. 
Features:  balcony,  shingle- 
work,  half-timbering,  rafter 
tails,  bargeboard,  beltcourse, 
distinctive  chimney. 


83  Crescent  St. 

House,  1908 

Vernacular-Colonial  Revival 
style,  garnbrel  roof, 

114  stories. 

Features:  marble,  leaded  glass 
window,  recessed  porch,  Colo¬ 
nial  Revival  porch,  distinctive 
lintelboards.  distinctive 
dormer. 

Related  garage, 

85  Crescent  St. 

House,  c.1875 
Vernacular-Greek  Revival 
style,  sidehall  plan,  2!4  stories. 
Features:  Queen  Anne  porch, 
reveals,  entry  pilasters,  entry 
entablature. 

Related  carriage  barn. 
Features:  Queen  Anne  porch. 

86  Crescent  St. 

I  louse,  c.1915 
Gable  roof,  1  Yi  stories. 
Features:  marble,  Colonial  Re¬ 
vival  porch,  bargeboard,  dis¬ 
tinctive  dormer,  leaded  glass 
window. 


88  Crescent  St. 


House,  1913 

Vernacular-Colonial  Revival 
style,  gambrel  roof, 

1  Vi  stories. 

Features:  marble,  Colonial  Re¬ 
vival  porch,  distinctive 
dormer. 

Related  garage 


89  Crescent  St. 

1  louse,  c.1885 
Gable  roof,  1  14  stories. 
Features:  marble,  corner 
pilasters,  distinctive  dormer, 
peaked  lintelboards,  Queen 
Anne  porch. 

Related  carriage  ham. 

91  Crescent  St. 

House,  c.1875 

Italianate  style,  sidehall  plan. 
2!4  stories. 

Features:  porch,  cornice  brack¬ 
ets,  triangular  arch  window, 
distinctive  lintelboards. 

95  Crescent  St. 

Duplex,  c.1915 
Gable  roof,  2J4  stories. 
Features:  Queen  Anne  win¬ 
dow.  bay  window.  Bungalow 
porch. 

109  Crescent  St. 

House,  c.1885 

Vernacular-Queen  Anne  style, 
gable  roof,  2  14  stories. 
Features:  enriched  frieze,  di>- 
tinttive  lintelboards,  marble, 
Queen  Anne  porch,  Queen 
Anne  window. 

110  Crescent  St. 

House,  c.1890 

Vernacular-Queen  Anne  style, 
gable  roof,  214  stories. 
Features:  Queen  Anne  win¬ 
dow,  Queen  Anne  porch,  shin- 
glework,  distinctive 
lintelboards. 

Related  carriage  barn. 

112  Crescent  St. 

House,  c.1925 
Foursquare. 

Features:  porch,  sidelights,  dis¬ 
tinctive  chimney,  enriched  cor¬ 
nice,  distinctive  dormer 
Related  garage. 

113  Crescent  St. 

House,  c.1895 

Queen  Anne -Colonial  Revival 
style,  hip  roof,  214  stories. 
Features:  side  lower,  enriched 
cornice.  Queen  Anne  window, 
marble,  Queen  Anne  porch, 
bay  window,  window  fanlight 

115  Crescent  St. 

House,  1898 

Colonial  Revival  style,  gable 
roof,  1J4  stories. 

Features:  side  lower,  enriched 
cornice,  porch,  wood  carving, 
marble,  Queen  Anne  window, 
applied  woodwork. 

116  Crescent  St. 

House,  c.1925 

Bungalow  style,  gable  roof, 

1!4  stories. 

Features;  slickwork,  rafter 
tails,  bay  window,  distinctive 
dormer. 

Related  garage. 

122  Crescent  St 

Duplex,  c.1910 
Vernacular-Colonial  Revival 
style,  gable  roof,  2 14  stories. 
Features:  leaded  glass  window, 
Colonial  Revival  porch,  shin¬ 
gle  work. 
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130  Crescent  St. 

Duplex,  c.1915 
Vernacular-Queen 
Anne-Colonial  Revival  style, 
gable  roof,  2  Vi  stories. 
Features:  bay  window,  distinc¬ 
tive  chimney,  gable  fanlight, 
Colonial  Revival  porch,  shin- 
glework. 

Related  carriage  barn. 

143  Crescent  St. 

House,  c.1910 

Vernacular-Queen  Anne  style, 
wood  shingle,  gable  roof, 

214  stories. 

Features:  marble,  Colonial  Re¬ 
vival  porch,  shinglework. 
Related  carriage  barn. 

189  Crescent  St. 

House,  c.1885/1920 
Gable  roof,  1  14  stories. 
Features:  porte  cochere,  mar¬ 
ble,  Queen  Anne  porch, 
Queen  Anne  window,  distinc¬ 
tive  dormer. 

Related  carriage  barn. 

7  Crown  St. 

House,  c.1930 
Bungalow  style,  gable  roof, 

114  stories. 

Features:  rafter  tails,  stick- 
work,  porch,  distinctive 
dormer. 

16  Crown  St. 

House,  c.1925 
Foursquare. 

Features:  distinctive  dormer, 
distinctive  chimney,  porch. 
Related  garage. 

Features:  rafter  tails. 

1  Curtis  Ave. 

House,  1926 
Hip  roof,  2  stories. 

Features:  oriel  window, 
Italianate  porch. 

Related  garage. 

3  Curtis  Ave. 

House,  1926 

Vernacular-Colonial  Revival 
style,  gambrel  roof, 

114  stories. 

Features:  Italianate  porch,  dis¬ 
tinctive  dormer,  door  hood. 
Related  garage. 

Features:  historic  garage 
doors. 

5  Curtis  Ave. 

House,  1926 
Hip  roof,  2  stories. 

Features:  porch,  door  hood. 

7  Curtis  Ave. 

House,  1926 

Vernacular-Colonial  Revival 
style,  gambrel  roof, 

114  stories. 

Features:  distinctive  dormer, 
porch. 

Related  garage. 

Features:  historic  garage 
doors. 

19  Curtis  Ave. 

House,  c.1905 

Vernacular-Queen  Anne  style, 
gable  roof,  2 14  stories. 
Features:  shinglework,  trian¬ 
gular  arch  window,  Queen 
Anne  porch. 

Related  barn. 


22  Curtis  Ave. 

House,  c.1905 

Vernacular-Queen  Anne  style, 
gable  roof,  2 14  stories. 
Features:  marble,  Queen  Anne 
porch,  shinglework,  triangular 
arch  window,  beltcourse. 

26  Curtis  Ave. 

House,  c.1888 
Gable  roof,  2 14  stories. 
Features:  triangular  arch  win¬ 
dow,  Queen  Anne  porch, 
marble. 


14  Dana  Ave. 


House,  1916 
Gable  roof,  114  stories. 
Features:  recessed  porch. 
Related  garage. 

Features:  rafter  tails. 

20  Dana  Ave. 

House,  c.1923 

Bungalow  style,  wood  shingle, 
gable  roof,  1 14  stories. 
Features:  stickwork,  porch, 
distinctive  chimney,  distinctive 
dormer. 

Related  garage. 

Features:  historic  garage 
doors. 

79  Davis  St. 

House,  c.1925 

Vernacular-Colonial  Revival 
style,  Foursquare. 

Features:  marble,  Colonial  Re¬ 
vival  porch,  beltcourse,  shin¬ 
glework,  enriched  cornice, 
distinctive  dormer,  distinctive 
lintelboards. 

Related  garage. 

84  Davis  St. 

House,  c.1920 
Vernacular-Tudor  Revival 
style,  wood  shingle,  gable  roof, 
114  stories. 

Features:  porch,  shinglework, 
distinctive  dormer. 

Related  garage. 

Features:  historic  garage 
doors. 

85  Davis  St. 

House,  c.1925 

Gable  roof,  2 14  stories. 

Features:  Bungalow  porch. 

88  Davis  St. 

House,  c.1920 
Bungalow  style,  gable  roof, 

114  stories. 

Features:  distinctive  dormer, 
shinglework,  beltcourse,  Colo¬ 
nial  Revival  porch,  transom, 
sidelights. 

Related  carriage  barn. 

Features:  beltcourse. 


89  Davis  St. 

House,  c.1920 
Foursquare. 

Features:  distinctive  dormer, 
beltcourse,  Colonial  Revival 
porch. 

Related  garage. 

Features:  rafter  tails. 

96  Davis  St. 

House,  c.1910 
Gable  roof,  2 14  stories. 
Features:  Queen  Anne  porch, 
continuous  architecture. 

98  Davis  St. 

House,  c.1910 
Gable  roof,  2  54  stories. 
Features:  pressed  stone,  Colo¬ 
nial  Revival  porch. 

Related  carriage  barn. 

7  Deer  St. 

House,  c.1900 
Gable  roof,  214  stories. 
Features:  marble,  Queen  Anne 
porch,  distinctive  lintelboards. 
Related  carriage  barn. 

13  Deer  St. 

Duplex,  c.1925 

Wood  shingle,  gable  roof, 

214  stories. 

Features:  distinctive  dormer, 
rafter  tails,  stickwork,  Colonial 
Revival  porch. 

Related  garage. 

Features:  historic  garage 
doors. 


14  Deer  St. 


House,  1915 

Vernacular-Colonial  Revival 
style,  wood  shingle,  gambrel 
roof,  114  stories. 

Features:  marble,  recessed 
porch,  Colonial  Revival  porch, 
distinctive  lintelboards,  dis¬ 
tinctive  dormer,  shinglework. 
Related  garage. 

Features:  shinglework,  historic 
garage  doors. 

16  Deer  St. 

House,  c.1923 

Bungalow  style,  wood  shingle, 
gable  roof,  1 14  stories. 
Features:  distinctive  chimney, 
distinctive  dormer,  stickwork, 
rafter  tails,  porch. 

22  Deer  St. 

House,  c.1929 

Vernacular-Colonial  Revival 
style,  gable  roof,  2 14  stories. 
Features:  sidelights,  Colonial 
Revival  porch. 

Related  garage. 


Dorr  Dr. 

House,  c.1860 

Greek  Revival  style,  gable 

roof,  2  stories. 

Features:  corner  pilasters,  full 
entablature,  distinctive  lintel¬ 
boards. 

Related  carriage  barn. 

67  Dorr  Dr. 

House,  1857 

Italianate  style,  gable  roof, 

214  stories. 

Features:  cornice  brackets, 
round  arch  window,  sidelights, 
transom,  balcony,  Gothic  Re¬ 
vival  porch. 

Related  carriage  barn. 

Features:  cupola. 

Dorr  Dr. 

House,  c.1895 

Shingle  Style,  wood  shingle, 
gambrel  roof,  3  stories. 
Features:  porch,  stained  glass, 
oriel  window,  shinglework,  dis¬ 
tinctive  dormer,  entry  fanlight, 
marble,  rusticated  stone. 
Related  garage. 

Features:  rafter  tails. 

221  Dorr  Dr. 

House,  c.1870 
Italianate  style,  gable  roof, 

214  stories. 

Features:  round  arch  window, 
cornice  brackets,  Italianate 
porch,  hood  moldings,  distinc¬ 
tive  dormer,  applied  wood¬ 
work,  distinctive  chimney. 
Related  barn. 

Features:  historic  garage 
doors. 

225  Dorr  Dr. 

House,  c.1880 

Jerkinhead  roof,  114  stories. 
Features:  Queen  Anne  porch, 
cupola,  rooffinials,  shin¬ 
glework. 

305  Dorr  Dr. 

House,  c.1825 

Federal  style,  brick,  gable  roof, 
2  Vi  stories. 

Features:  stone  lintels,  Colo¬ 
nial  Revival  porch,  marble, 
sidelights,  transom. 

Related  carriage  barn. 

Features:  round  arch  window, 
stone  lintels,  cupola. 

4  East  St. 

House,  1914 

Bungalow  style,  wood  shingle, 
gable  roof,  1 14  stories. 
Features:  shinglework,  porch, 
sidelights,  bay  window,  peaked 
lintelboards,  distinctive  chim¬ 
ney,  stickwork,  marble. 

Related  garage. 

Features:  stickwork,  rafter 
tails. 

10  East  St. 

Multi-family  Dwelling,  c.1895 
Queen  Anne  style,  gable  roof, 
214  stories. 

Features:  porch,  beltcourse, 
gable  screen,  Queen  Anne 
window,  shinglework,  bay  win¬ 
dow,  marble. 
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12  East  St. 

House,  c.l89r> 

Queen  Anne  style,  jcrkinhcad 
roof,  2  K  stories. 

Features:  lull  entablature, 
shinglework,  distinctive  chim¬ 
ney,  distinctive  lintelboards. 

13  East  St. 

House,  c.1865 
Georgian  plan. 

Features:  Colonial  Revival 
porch,  sidelights. 

Related  barn. 

21  East  St. 

House,  c.1895 
Gable  roof,  2K  stories. 
Features:  Queen  Anne  porch, 
marble. 

Related  carriage  barn 
Features:  bargeboard. 

23  East  St. 

House,  c,19(X) 

Vernacular-Queen  Anne  style, 
gable  roof,  2K  stories. 
Features,  bay  window,  porch. 
Queen  Anne  window,  marble 

24  East  St. 


Duplex,  1927 

I’rairie  style,  stucco,  hip  roof, 

2  stories. 

Features:  door  hood,  bank  of 
windows. 

Related  garage. 

25  East  St. 

House,  c.1890 

Queen  Anne  style,  gable  roof, 
2K  stories 

Features:  marble,  bay  window, 
porch. 

Related  carriage  barn 

28  East  St. 

House,  1892 

Queen  Anne  style,  gable  roof. 
2  K  stories 

Features:  bargeboard,  stained 
glass,  side  lower,  bay  window, 
marble,  sidelights,  transom, 
porch,  recessed  balcony, 
recessed  porch,  gable  screen 

31  East  St. 

House,  c.1875 
Sidchall  plan,  2  Yi  stories. 
Features:  Italianate  porch,  tri¬ 
angular  arch  window,  marble. 

35  East  St. 

Carriage  Barn,  c.1900 

40  East  St. 

House,  1898 

Colonial  Revival  style,  gable 
roof,  2  stories, 

Features:  sidelights,  distinctive 
chimney,  enriched  cornice, 
recessed  porch,  central  tower. 


52  East  St. 

Duplex,  c.1905 

Wood  shingle,  gable  roof, 

2Yi  stories. 

Features:  Queen  Anne  porch. 

53  East  St. 

House,  c.  1880 
Sidehall  plan,  2Yi  stories. 
Features:  Queen  Anne  porch, 
round  arch  window,  marble. 

58  East  St. 

House,  c.1870 
Sidehall  plan.  IK  stories. 
Features:  Queen  Anne  porch, 
entry  entablature,  distinctive 
lintelboards,  marble. 

Related  carriage  barn. 


80  East  St. 

House,  c.1870 
Sidehall  plan,  114  stories. 
Features:  corner  pilasters, 
Queen  Anne  porch,  full  entab¬ 
lature 

82  East  St. 

House,  c.1920 
Foursquare. 

Features:  Colonial  Revival 
porch,  distinctive  dormer,  cob¬ 
blestone,  beltcourse. 

Related  garage- 

85  East  St. 

House,  c.1870 

Sidehall  plan,  1 1-4  stories 

Features:  sunburst,  door  hood. 


61  East  St. 

House,  c.1885 
Gable  roof,  1  K  stories. 
Features:  Queen  Anne  porch. 
Queen  Anne  window,  bay 
window. 

Related  carriage  barn 

64  East  St. 

House,  c.  1870 
Sidehall  plan.  IK  stories. 
Features:  Queen  Anne  porch, 
entry  entablature. 

65  East  St. 

House,  c.1900 

Gable  roof,  IK  stories. 

Features:  Queen  Anne  porch. 

66  East  St. 

House,  c.1875 
Gable  roof,  2  K  stories. 
Features:  Italianate  porch, 
pressed  stone. 

70  East  St. 

House,  c.1875 
Sidehall  plan,  IK  stories. 
Features:  Italianate  porch, 
entry  entablature,  distinctive 
lintelboards. 

Related  carriage  barn. 


76  East  St. 


House,  c.1870 
Sidchall  plan,  IK  stories. 
Features:  oriel  window.  Queen 
Anne  porch,  distinctive  lintel¬ 
boards,  bargeboard. 

78  East  St. 

House,  c.1900 

Queen  Anne  style,  lop  roof. 

2  stories. 

Features.  Quern  Anne  porch, 
Queen  Anne  window,  bay 
window. 

Related  garage 

79  East  St. 

House,  c.1885 
Gable  roof,  2  K  stories. 
Features:  Queen  Anne  porch, 
distinctive  lintelboards,  mar¬ 
ble.  shinglework,  triangular 
arch  window,  beltcourse. 


86  East  St. 

House,  c.1900 
Gable  roof,  1 K  stories. 
Features:  Colonial  Revival 
porch. 

89  East  St. 

House,  c.1880 
Sidehall  plan,  2  K  stories 
Features:  marble,  triangular 
arch  window,  Italianate  porch. 


90  East  St. 


House,  c.1900 
Gable  roof,  2K  stones. 
Features:  Colonial  Revival 
porch,  distinctive  lintelboards, 
marble 

Related  carriagr  barn,  garage. 
Features:  historic  garage 
doors. 

91  East  St. 

House,  c.1900 

Vernacular-Quern  Anne  style, 
gable  roof,  2  K  stories. 
Features:  Queen  Anne  porch, 
shinglework.  Queen  Anne 
window.  Colonial  Revival 
porch. 

98  East  St. 

Multi-family  Dwelling,  c.1898 
Gable  roof,  2 K  stories. 
Features:  Queen  Anne  porch, 
distinctive  door. 

100  East  St. 

House,  c.1885 
Gable  roof,  1 K  stones. 
Features:  Queen  Anne  porch, 
distinctive  dormer,  distinctive 
chimney. 

Related  garage 

105  East  St. 

House,  c.1920 

Vernacular-Bungalow  style, 
jcrkinhcad  roof,  IK  stories. 
Features:  Rungalow  porch 


107  East  St. 

House,  c.1875 

Vernacular-Italianate3tyle, 
sidehall  plan,  2K  stories. 
Features:  Italianalt  porch, 
round  arch  window,  marble. 

110  East  St. 

House,  c.1870 
Vernacular-Italianate  style, 
sidehall  plan,  2  K  stories. 
Features:  distinctive  lintel¬ 
boards,  segmental  aich  win¬ 
dow,  Italianate  porch. 

115  East  St. 

House,  c.1890 

Gable  roof,  2K  stories. 

Features:  Queen  Anne  porch. 


116  East  St. 


House,  c.1915 

Vernacular-Colonial  Revival 
style,  gambrel  roof, 

IK  stories. 

Features:  Colonial  Revival 
porch,  leaded  glass  window, 
distinctive  dormer. 

118  East  St. 

House,  c.1900 
Gable  roof,  2  K  stories 
Features:  Queen  Anne  porch, 
marble,  beltcourse. 

8  E.  Center  St. 

House,  c.1923 

Colonial  Revival  style,  gam¬ 
brel  roof,  IK  stories. 

Features:  porch,  sidelights. 

10  E.  Center  St. 

House.  1901 

Vernacular-Colonial  Revival 
style,  hiproof,  2K  stories 
Features:  gable  screen,  distinc¬ 
tive  dormer.  Colonial  Revival 
porch,  distinctive  chimney, 
marble,  bay  window,  porte 
cochcre,  beltcourse. 

HE.  Center  St. 

House,  c.1925 
Wood  shingle,  hip  iuof, 

2  stories. 

Features:  side  lower,  porch. 
Related  garage. 

15  E.  Center  St. 

House,  1915 

Vernacular-Colonial  Revival 
style,  gambrel  roof, 

IK  stories. 

Features:  sidelights,  distinctive 
chimney,  distinctive  dormer, 
porch. 
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17  E.  Center  St. 


House.  1898 

Shingle  Style-Colonial  Revival 
style,  wood  shingle,  gambrel 
roof,  \  Yi  stories. 

Features:  unusual  window, 
Palladian  window,  distinctive 
dormer,  distinctive  chimney, 
porch,  bay  window,  shingle- 
work,  marble,  balcony, 
recessed  balcony. 

Related  garage. 

Features:  historic  garage 
doors,  distinctive  dormer. 

18  E.  Center  St. 

House,  1911 

Shingle  Style-Colonial  Revival 
style,  gambrel  roof. 

\Yi  stories. 

Features,  shinglcwork,  distinc¬ 
tive  dormer,  oriel  window, 
marble,  distinctive  lintel* 
boards,  porch,  bay  window. 
Related  carriage  barn 

19  E.  Center  St. 

House,  1900 

Queen  Anne-Colonial  Revival 
style,  hip  roof,  2H  stories. 
Features:  Queen  Anne  win¬ 
dow,  Colonial  Revival  porch, 
marble,  distinctive  dormer, 
bay  window 
Related  carnage  barn 
Features:  distinctive  dormer. 

20  E.  Center  St. 

House,  1912 

Shingle  Style-Colonial  Revival 
style,  wood  shingle,  gambrel 
roof.  2  Vi  stories. 

Features,  distinctive  dor iner. 
balcony.  Colonial  Revival 
porch,  bay  window,  marble, 
leaded  glass  window,  Palladian 
window,  historic  fence,  shin¬ 
glcwork. 

Related  carriage  barn. 

Features:  shinglcwork 

21  E.  Center  St. 

House,  c.1900 
Vernacular-Queen 
Anne-Colonial  Revival  style, 
hiproof,  2'/$  stories. 

Features:  marble.  Colonial  Re¬ 
vival  porch,  shinglcwork,  ap¬ 
plied  woodwork,  distinctive 
lintclboards,  bay  window 
Related  garage. 

Features:  rafter  tails,  historic 
garage  doors. 

22  E.  Center  St. 

House,  1910 

Colonial  Revival  style,  hip 
roof,  2  Vi  stories. 

Features:  entry  pilasters,  entry 
fanlight,  sidelights,  enriched 
cornice,  distinctive  dormer, 
enriched  frieze,  marble,  porch, 
bay  window. 

Related  garage. 

Features:  historic  garag* 
doors,  enriched  cornice 


23  E.  Center  St. 

House,  1913 

Colonial  Revival  style.  Four¬ 
square,  stucco. 

Features:  distinctive  dormer, 
distinctive  chimney,  marble, 
sidelights,  porch,  rafter  tails, 
balcony,  oriel  window. 

Related  garage. 

24  E.  Center  St. 

House,  c.1925 

Colonial  Revival  style,  gable 
roof,  2Vi  stories. 

Features:  porch,  distinctive  lin- 
telboards,  sidelights,  entry  fan¬ 
light,  entry  pilasters. 

25  E.  Center  St. 

House,  c.1915 

Colonial  Revival  style,  gable 
roof,  2  Vi  stories. 

Features:  shinglcwork,  belt- 
course,  marble,  sidelights, 
leaded  glass  window,  distinc¬ 
tive  lintclboards,  Colonial  Re¬ 
vival  porch,  distinctive 
chimney. 

28  E.  Center  St. 

House,  1894 

Queen  Anne  style,  gable  roof, 

2  stories. 

Features:  marble.  Queen  Anne 
porch,  Queen  Anne  window. 

37  E.  Center  St. 

School,  c.1900 
Neo-Classical  Revival  style, 
brick,  2  stories. 

Features:  arcading,  decorative 
bnckwork,  enriched  frieze, 
round  arch  window,  name  in¬ 
scription,  date  inscription,  flat 
arches,  beltcoursc,  entry 
fanlight. 

40  E.  Center  St. 

House,  c.1920 

Vernacular-Colonial  Revival 
style,  Foursquare 
Features:  marble,  wood  carv¬ 
ing,  Colonial  Revival  porch, 
leaded  glass  window. 

42  E.  Center  St. 

House,  1933 

Bungalow  style,  hip  roof, 
lVi  stories. 

Features:  Colonial  Revival 
porch,  recessed  porch,  rafter- 
tails,  distinctive  dormer 


46  E.  Center  St. 


House,  1895 

Vcrnacular-Quccn  Anne  style, 
gable  roof,  2  stories. 

Features:  distinctive  lintel- 
boards,  Queen  Anne  window, 
Queen  Anne  porch. 


48  E.  Center  St. 

House,  c.1910 
Gable  root,  lVi  stories. 
Features:  Queen  Anne  win¬ 
dow,  stained  glass,  Queen 
Anne  porch. 

Related  shed- 

49  E.  Center  St. 

House,  1896 

Vernacular-Queen  Anne  Style, 
gable  roof,  2  Vi  stories. 
Features:  Queen  Anne  porch. 
Queen  Anne  window. 

50  E.  Center  St. 

House,  c.1910 
Gable  roof,  1  Vi  stories. 
Features:  Colonial  Revival 
porch. 

Related  garage 

53  E.  Center  St. 

House,  c.1910 
Gable  roof,  2  Vi  stories. 
Features:  Colonial  Revival 
porch. 

Related  garage. 

3  E.  Washington  St. 

House,  c.1875 

French  Second  Empire  style, 
brick,  Mansard  roof,  1  story. 
Features:  transom,  enriched 
frieze,  decorative  brickwork, 
hood  moldings,  distinctive 
dormer,  beltcourse,  segmental 
arch  window,  marble.  Colonial 
Revival  porch. 

Related  garage. 

6  E.  Washington  St. 

House,  c.1915 

Colonial  Revival  style,  Four¬ 
square. 

Features:  marble,  porch,  belt- 
course,  distinctive  dormer. 
Related  garage. 

7  E.  Washington  St. 

House,  c.1920 
Vernacular-Shingle 
Style-Colonial  Revival  style, 
wood  shingle,  hip  roof, 

2  stories. 

Features:  stained  glass,  en¬ 
riched  cornice,  distinctive  lin- 
telboards,  sidelights,  transom 
Related  garage. 

9  E.  Washington  St. 

Howe,  1893 

Queen  Anne  style,  hip  roof, 

2 Vi  stories 

Features,  distinctive  lintcl¬ 
boards,  marble,  bay  window, 
porch 

11  E.  Washington  St. 

House,  c.1900 
Hiproof,  2 Vi  stories. 

Features:  side  tower,  distinctive 
lintclboards,  Colonial  Revival 
porch. 


12  E.  Washington  St. 

Duplex,  1908 

Vernacular '-Queen  Anne  style, 
gable  roof,  2  Vi  stories. 
Features:  Queen  Anne  win¬ 
dow.  bay  window.  Bungalow 
porch. 

14  E.  Washington  St. 

House,  c.1900 

Gable  roof,  2  Vi  stories. 

Features:  Queen  Anne  porch 

Related  garage 

Features:  historic  garage 

doors 


15  E.  Washington  St. 


House,  1901 

Queen  Anne  style,  gable  roof, 

2  Vi  stories. 

Features:  bay  window,  shingle- 
work.  round  arch  window, 
porch,  Queen  Anne  window, 
applied  woodwork,  arcading, 
hood  moldings,  recessed  balco¬ 
ny,  distinctive  lintelboards. 
Related  garage. 

17  E.  Washington  St. 

House,  c.1890 
Gable  roof,  2  Vi  stories. 
Features:  porch,  marble,  bay 
window. 

Related  garage. 

Features:  historic  garage 
doors. 

18  E.  Washington  St. 

House,  c.1885 
Gable  roof,  2  Vi  stories. 
Features:  shinglework,  applied 
woodwork,  bargeboard,  gable 
screen,  porch,  marble. 

19  E.  Washington  St. 

House,  c.1885 
Gable  roof,  2  Vi  stories. 
Features:  porch,  bay  window, 
Queen  Anne  window. 

Related  carriage  barn. 

Features:  historic  garage 
doors. 

20  E.  Washington  St. 

House,  c.1885 
Gable  roof,  2  Vi  stories. 
Features:  Queen  Anne  porch. 
Quern  Anne  window,  marble. 
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21  E.  Washington  St. 

House,  c.1890 

Queen  Anne  style,  gable  roof, 
2  54  stories. 

Features:  sunburst,  beltcourse, 
gable  screen,  bay  window, 
Queen  Anne  window,  recessed 
porch,  shinglework. 

Related  garage. 

Features:  historic  garage 
doors. 

22  E.  Washington  St. 

House,  c.1885 
Gable  roof,  2  54  stories. 

24  E.  Washington  St. 

House,  c.1875 
Sidehall  plan,  154  stories. 
Features:  bargeboard,  distinc¬ 
tive  lintelboards,  marble. 
Related  barn. 


25  E.  Washington  St. 

House,  c.1885 

Queen  Anne  style,  gable  roof, 
214  stories. 

Features:  beltcourse,  bay  win¬ 
dow,  gable  screen,  marble, 
sunburst,  shinglework, 

27  E.  Washington  St. 

House,  1893 

Queen  Anne  style,  hip  roof, 
214  stories. 

Features:  marble,  roof  finials, 
shinglework,  tower,  distinctive 
dormer,  Queen  Anne  window, 
distinctive  lintelboards,  bay 
window,  porch. 


28  E.  Washington  St. 


House,  c.1885 
Gable  roof,  1 14  stories. 
Features:  Queen  Anne  porch, 
bargeboard,  marble,  sunburst, 
bay  window. 


29  E.  Washington  St. 

House,  c.1885 
Gable  roof,  2 14  stories. 
Features:  Queen  Anne  porch, 
distinctive  lintelboards. 


30  E.  Washington  St. 

House,  c.1875 
Gable  roof,  1 14  stories. 
Features:  Italianate  porch,  dis¬ 
tinctive  lintelboards. 

Related  carriage  barn. 


41  E.  Washington  St. 

House,  c.1925 
Foursquare. 

Features:  distinctive  dormer, 
distinctive  chimney,  belt- 
course,  Bungalow  porch,  rafter 
tails. 

Related  garage. 

Features:  rafter  tails. 

42  E.  Washington  St. 

House,  c.1925 
Gable  roof,  2 14  stories. 
Features:  marble,  Colonial  Re¬ 
vival  porch. 

43  E.  Washington  St. 

House,  c.1925 

Vernacular-Colonial  Revival 
style,  Foursquare. 

Features:  distinctive  dormer, 
enriched  cornice,  leaded  glass 
window,  Colonial  Revival 
porch,  bay  window. 

44  E.  Washington  St. 

House,  c.1925 

Vernacular-Colonial  Revival 
style,  Foursquare. 

Features:  bay  window,  leaded 
glass  window,  marble,  Colo¬ 
nial  Revival  porch,  distinctive 
dormer. 

Related  garage. 

45  E.  Washington  St. 

Duplex,  c.1925 
Foursquare. 

Features:  distinctive  dormer, 
distinctive  chimney,  porch, 
rafter  tails,  beltcourse. 

Related  garage. 

Features:  rafter  tails. 

46  E.  Washington  St. 

House,  c.1925 

Vernacular-Colonial  Revival 
style,  Foursquare. 

Features:  marble,  distinctive 
lintelboards,  Colonial  Revival 
porch,  distinctive  dormer. 
Related  garage. 

49  E.  Washington  St. 

Duplex,  c.1915 

Vernacular-Queen  Anne  style, 
gable  roof,  2 14  stories. 
Features:  shinglework,  marble, 
Colonial  Revival  porch,  bay 
window,  distinctive  lintel¬ 
boards. 

Related  garage. 

69  E.  Washington  St. 

House,  c.1915 

Vernacular-Bungalow  style, 
wood  shingle,  jerkinhead  roof, 
154  stories. 

Features:  stickwork,  rafter 
tails,  porch,  distinctive  dorm¬ 
er,  distinctive  chimney,  rafter 
tails. 

Related  garage. 

Features:  rafter  tails,  historic 
garage  doors. 

41  Edgerton  St. 

House,  c.1920 
Gable  roof,  254  stories. 
Features:  porch,  rafter  tails, 
stickwork,  shinglework. 
Related  garage. 


51  Edgerton  St. 

House,  c.1915 
Foursquare. 

Features:  bay  window,  pressed 
stone,  Colonial  Revival  porch. 
Related  garage. 

Features:  historic  garage 
doors. 

53  Edgerton  St. 

House,  c.1915 

Bungalow  style,  wood  shingle, 
hip  roof,  1  story. 

Features:  shinglework, 
recessed  porch,  Colonial  Re¬ 
vival  porch,  rafter  tails. 

55  Edgerton  St. 

House,  c.1915 

Vernacular-Colonial  Revival 
style,  gambrel  roof, 

114  stories. 

Features:  Colonial  Revival 
porch,  leaded  glass  window, 
bay  window. 

58  Edgerton  St. 

House,  c.1920 
Gable  roof,  114  stories. 
Features:  beltcourse,  Colonial 
Revival  porch,  pressed  stone. 

59  Edgerton  St. 

House,  c.1915 

Vernacular-Colonial  Revival 
style,  gable  roof,  2 14  stories. 
Features:  bay  window,  leaded 
glass  window,  Colonial  Revival 
porch. 

63  Edgerton  St. 

House,  c.1925 

Vernacular-Colonial  Revival 
style,  gambrel  roof, 

114  stories. 

Features:  distinctive  dormer, 
sidelights,  entry  fan. 

Related  garage. 

Features:  historic  garage 
doors. 

65  Edgerton  St. 

House,  c.1915 
Gable  roof,  2 14  stories. 
Features:  cobblestone,  Colo¬ 
nial  Revival  porch,  distinctive 
lintelboards. 

66  Edgerton  St. 

Duplex,  c.1920 
Gable  roof,  2 14  stories. 
Features:  shinglework,  belt- 
course,  Colonial  Revival 
porch. 

70  Edgerton  St. 

House,  c.1925 

Vernacular-Colonial  Revival 
style,  wood  shingle,  hip  roof, 

2  stories. 

Features:  stickwork,  shingle¬ 
work,  porch,  sidelights,  entry 
entablature,  distinctive 
chimney. 

75  Edgerton  St. 

House,  c.1930 
Vernacular-Tudor  Revival 
style,  wood  shingle,  gable  roof, 
254  stories. 

Features:  shinglework,  seg¬ 
mental  arch  window,  distinc¬ 
tive  chimney,  oriel  window, 
distinctive  dormer. 


6  Elm  St. 


’gm 


House,  c.1860 

Greek  Revival  style,  sidehall 
plan,  1J4  stories. 

Features:  corner  pilasters, 
sidelights,  porch,  entry  entab¬ 
lature. 

9  Elm  St. 

House,  c.1860 

Greek  Revival  style,  sidehall 
plan,  1 54  stories. 

Features:  sunburst,  door  hood, 
reveals,  marble. 

13  Elm  St. 

Apartment,  1915 
Architect/builder:  Robert 
Branchaud 

Pressed  stone,  2  stories. 
Related  house. 

16  Elm  St. 

House,  c.1855 

Greek  Revival  style,  sidehall 
plan,  254  stories. 

Features:  Colonial  Revival 
porch,  sidelights,  entry 
pilasters,  reveals. 

17  Elm  St. 

Multi-family  Dwelling,  c.1895 
Vernacular-Colonial  Revival 
style,  gable  roof,  254  stories. 
Features:  distinctive  lintel¬ 
boards,  distinctive  dormer, 
shinglework,  beltcourse,  en¬ 
riched  frieze,  distinctive  lintel¬ 
boards,  porch,  Queen  Anne 
window. 

Related  carriage  barn. 

18  Elm  St. 

House,  c.1855 

Greek  Revival  style,  sidehall 
plan,  254  stories. 

Features:  corner  pilasters, 
entry  entablature,  sidelights, 
Colonial  Revival  porch,  entry 
pilasters. 

21  Elm  St. 

House,  c.1870 
Half  Classic  Cottage. 

Features:  Colonial  Revival 
porch,  marble,  Gothic  wall 
dormer. 

33  Elm  St. 

House,  c.1880 
Sidehall  plan,  254  stories. 
Features:  Palladian  window, 
Italianate  porch,  bay  window, 
transom,  sidelights,  marble. 

34  Elm  St. 

House,  c.1850 
Vernacular-Greek  Revival 
style,  gable  roof,  1 54  stories. 
Features:  fretwork,  entry  en¬ 
tablature. 

35  Elm  St. 

House,  c.1865 
Gable  roof,  1/2  stories. 
Features:  sidelights,  Queen 
Anne  porch. 
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37  Elm  St. 

House,  c.1870 

Vernacular-Italianate  style, 
sidehall  plan,  1  Vi  stories. 
Features:  corner  pilasters, 
Italianate  porch. 

Related  carriage  barn,  garage. 


40  Elm  St. 


House,  c.1880 

Vernacular-Queen  Anne  style, 
2J4  stories. 

Features:  Queen  Anne  porch, 
gable  screen,  triangular  arch 
window,  peaked  lintelboards, 
shinglework. 

Related  garage. 

42  Elm  St. 

House,  c.1885 

Gable  roof,  ll/i  stories. 

Features:  Queen  Anne  porch. 

44  Elm  St. 

House,  c.1870 

Vernacular-Italianate  style, 
sidehall  plan,  2  Vi  stories. 
Features:  Italianate  porch,  en¬ 
riched  cornice,  distinctive  lin¬ 
telboards,  marble. 

46  Elm  St. 

House,  c.1900 
Gable  roof,  2  Vi  stories. 
Features:  Queen  Anne  porch, 
round  arch  window,  side  tower. 
Related  carriage  barn. 

48  Elm  St. 

House,  c  1885 
Gable  roof,  2  Vi  stories. 
Features:  Queen  Anne  porch. 
Related  carriage  barn. 

49  Elm  St. 

House,  c.1890 

Queen  Anne  style,  gable  roof, 

2  Vi  stories. 

Features:  bay  window,  gable 
screen,  enriched  cornice. 
Related  garage. 

50  Elm  St. 

House,  c.1895 

Queen  Anne  style,  hip  roof, 

2  Vi  stories. 

Features:  gable  screen,  poly¬ 
chrome  slate,  distinctive  dorm¬ 
er,  shinglework,  bay  window, 
Colonial  Revival  porch. 

52  Elm  St. 

House,  c.1915 
Foursquare. 

Features:  Colonial  Revival 
porch,  distinctive  lintelboards, 
distinctive  dormer. 


53  Elm  St. 

House,  c.1885 

French  Second  Empire  style, 
Mansard  roof,  2  stories. 
Features:  beltcourse,  full  en¬ 
tablature,  cornice  brackets, 
bay  window,  peaked  lintel¬ 
boards,  distinctive  dormer,  dis¬ 
tinctive  lintelboards. 

55  Elm  St. 

House,  c.1880 

French  Second  Empire  style, 
Mansard  roof,  2  stories. 
Features:  bay  window,  marble, 
Colonial  Revival  porch. 

Related  carriage  barn. 

Features:  historic  garage 
doors. 

57  Elm  St. 

House,  1886 

Queen  Anne  style,  gable  roof, 
2V2  stories. 

Features:  porch,  sunburst, 
shinglework,  gable  screen, 
marble. 

59  Elm  St. 

House,  1886 

Queen  Anne  style,  hip  roof, 

2  Vi  stories. 

Features:  distinctive  dormer, 
sunburst,  round  arch  window, 
enriched  frieze,  stained  glass, 
bay  window,  shinglework,  en¬ 
riched  cornice,  gable  screen, 
rafter  tails,  porch,  bargeboard. 


60  Elm  St. 


House,  1885 

Queen  Anne  style,  gable  roof, 

2  Vi  stories. 

Features:  side  tower,  distinctive 
lintelboards,  gable  screen, 
Colonial  Revival  porch,  shin¬ 
glework,  peaked  lintelboards. 

61  Elm  St. 

House,  c.1875 

Italianate  style,  sidehall  plan, 

2  Vi  stories. 

Features:  peaked  lintelboards, 
round  arch  window,  hood 
moldings,  distinctive  lintel¬ 
boards,  bay  window,  Colonial 
Revival  porch,  gable  screen, 
marble. 

Related  garage. 

62  Elm  St. 

House,  c.1905 

Colonial  Revival  style,  gable 
roof,  2  Vi  stories. 

Features:  sidelights,  Palladian 
window,  bay  window.  Colonial 
Revival  porch,  marble. 

Related  carriage  barn. 


63  Elm  St. 

House,  c.1905 
Gable  roof,  2  Vi  stories. 
Features:  rafter  tails,  barge- 
board,  Colonial  Revival  porch, 
gable  screen,  triangular  arch 
window,  shinglework. 

Related  carriage  barn. 

64  Elm  St. 

House,  1927 

Bungalow  style,  wood  shingle, 
gable  roof,  1  Vi  stories. 
Features:  recessed  porch,  stick- 
work,  rafter  tails,  distinctive 
dormer,  Colonial  Revival 
porch. 

Related  garage. 

Features:  historic  garage 
doors. 

68  Elm  St. 

House,  c.1923 

Bungalow  style,  wood  shingle, 
gable  roof,  1  Vi  stories. 
Features:  marble,  recessed 
porch. 

Related  garage. 

70  Elm  St. 

House,  c.1900 
Gable  roof,  2  Vi  stories. 
Features:  porch,  gable  fan, 
marble. 


4  Emmett  Ave. 


House,  c.1900 
Gable  roof,  2  Vi  stories. 
Features:  Queen  Anne  porch, 
marble. 

10  Engrem  Ave. 

House,  1912 

Colonial  Revival  style,  Four¬ 
square. 

Features:  distinctive  dormer, 
marble,  Colonial  Revival 
porch. 

Related  garage. 

12  Engrem  Ave. 

House,  c.1923 
Foursquare. 

Features:  Colonial  Revival 
porch,  unusual  window,  dis¬ 
tinctive  dormer. 

13  Engrem  Ave. 

House,  c.1885 

Jerkinhead  roof,  2  Vi  stories. 
Features:  bay  window,  side¬ 
lights,  Queen  Anne  porch, 
peaked  lintelboards,  marble. 

14  Engrem  Ave. 

Duplex,  c.1910 
Gable  roof,  2  Vi  stories. 
Features:  bay  window,  marble, 
Colonial  Revival  porch. 
Related  garage. 

Features:  historic  garage 
doors. 


15  Engrem  Ave. 

Multi-family  Dwelling,  c.1890 
Gable  roof,  2  Vi  stories. 
Features:  Queen  Anne  porch, 
triangular  arch  window. 

16  Engrem  Ave. 

House,  c.1920 

Bungalow  style,  wood  shingle, 
gable  roof,  1  Vi  stories. 
Features:  shinglework,  stick- 
work,  rafter  tails,  bay  window, 
distinctive  dormer. 

17  Engrem  Ave. 

House,  c.1885 
Gable  roof,  2  Vi  stories. 
Features:  Queen  Anne  win¬ 
dow,  marble,  Italianate  porch. 


19  Engrem  Ave. 


House,  c.1900 
Gable  roof,  lVi  stories. 
Features:  oriel  window,  Colo¬ 
nial  Revival  porch. 

Related  garage. 

Features:  historic  garage 
doors. 

21  Engrem  Ave. 

House,  c.1900 

Wood  shingle,  gable  roof, 

1  Vi  stories. 

Features:  distinctive  dormer, 
Queen  Anne  window,  Queen 
Anne  porch. 

22  Engrem  Ave. 

House,  c.1880 
Sidehall  plan,  2  Vi  stories. 
Features:  Colonial  Revival 
porch,  porte  cochere. 

Related  garage. 

Features:  historic  garage 
doors. 

23  Engrem  Ave. 

Duplex,  c.1895 

Queen  Anne  style,  gable  roof, 

2  Vi  stories. 

Features:  marble,  bay  window, 
beltcourse,  gable  screen, 
Queen  Anne  porch,  shingle¬ 
work,  Queen  Anne  window. 
Related  carriage  barn. 
Features:  cupola. 

25  Engrem  Ave. 

House,  c.1885 
Gable  roof,  2  Vi  stories. 
Features:  marble,  triangular 
arch  window,  Colonial  Revival 
porch,  Italianate  porch. 

26  Engrem  Ave. 

House,  1915 

Bungalow  style,  gable  roof, 

Wi  stories. 

Features:  Colonial  Revival 
porch,  distinctive  dormer, 
stickwork,  rafter  tails. 

Related  garage. 
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27  Engrem  Ave. 


House,  1892 

Vernacular  Queen  Anne  style, 
gable  roof,  1  Vi  stories. 
Features:  Queen  Anne  porch, 
bay  window,  marble,  Queen 
Anne  window. 

38  Engrem  Ave. 

House,  c.1925 
Bungalow  style,  gable  rool, 

114  stories. 

Features:  distinctive  dormer, 
rafter  tails,  slickwork,  recessed 
porch. 

39  Engrem  Ave. 

House,  1889 
Gable  roof,  l1/?  stories. 
Features:  gable  screen,  Queen 
Anne  porch. 

40  Engrem  Ave. 

House,  c.1898 
Gable  roof.  2  14  stories, 
Features:  shinglework,  marble. 
Colonial  Revival  porch. 

Related  garage. 

Features:  pressed  stone,  rafter 
tails,  historic  garage  doors. 

41  Engrem  Ave. 

House,  c.1925 
Gable  roof,  1!4  stories, 
Features:  shinglework,  porch, 
beltcourse. 

Related  garage 

43  Engrem  Ave. 

House,  c.1925 

Vernacular-Colonial  Revival 
style,  gable  roof,  2J4  stories. 
Features:  Colonial  Revival 
porch. 

Related  garage. 

Features,  rafter  tails. 

44  Engrem  Ave. 

House,  1898 
Gable  roof.  2  14  stories 
Features:  marble,  bay  window, 
Colonial  Revival  porch,  dis¬ 
tinctive  linlelboards,  etched 
glass  window. 

45  Engrem  Ave. 

House.  1896 
Gable  roof,  2 14  stones. 
Features,  distinctive  linlel¬ 
boards,  marble,  Queen  Anne 
porch,  distinctive  chimney. 
Related  carriage  barn 

49  Engrem  Ave. 

House,  c.1940 

Brick  veneer,  gable  roof, 

2  stories. 

Features:  Hat  arches,  porch, 
distinctive  chimney,  quoins. 
Related  garage. 


51  Engrem  Ave. 

House,  1926 

Bungalow  style,  gable  roof, 

1  Yi  stories. 

Features:  stickwork,  rafter 
tails,  porch,  decorative  brick¬ 
work,  bay  window,  distinctive 
chimney. 

Related  garage. 

Features:  rafter  tails,  slick- 
work,  historic  garage  doors. 

53  Engrem  Ave. 

House,  c.1925 
Bungalow  style,  jerkinhead 
roof,  1 J4  stories. 

Features:  distinctive  dormer, 
distinctive  chimney,  rafter 
tails,  stickwork,  recessed 
porch,  bay  window,  beltcourse. 

54  Engrem  Ave. 

House,  c.1925 
Foursquare 

Features:  distinctive  dormer, 
Colonial  Revival  porch. 

13  Evergreen  Ave. 

House,  c  1890 
Gable  roof,  2  Yt  stories 
Features,  distinctive  chimney. 
Queen  Anne  porch,  triangular 
arch  window'. 

Related  garage. 

14  Evergreen  Ave. 

House,  c.1910 
Gable  roof,  I  Yi  stories. 
Features:  distinctive  chimney, 
Colonial  Revival  porch. 

Related  shed. 

1 7  Evergreen  Ave. 

House,  c  1890 
Gable  roof.  2J4  stories. 
Features:  round  arch  window, 
marble,  Queen  Anne  porch 


21  Evergreen  Ave. 


House,  c  1895 

Vernacular-Queen  Anne  style, 
gable  roof,  2  Yi  stories. 
Features:  Queen  Anne  porch, 
Queen  Anne  window,  marble, 
triangular  arch  window,  dis¬ 
tinctive  chimney 

34  Evergreen  Ave. 

House,  c,l905 
Vernacular-Queen 
Anne-Colonial  Revival  style, 
liip  roof,  2  x/j  stories. 

Features:  Queen  Anne  win¬ 
dow,  Colonial  Revival  porch. 
Related  garage 


35  Evergreen  Ave. 

House,  c.1895 

Queen  Anne  style,  gable  roof, 
2!4  stories. 

Features:  marble,  Queen  Anne 
porch,  shinglework,  bay  win¬ 
dow,  Queen  Anne  window, 
distinctive  chimney. 

Related  carriage  barn. 

37  Evergreen  Ave. 

House,  c.1894 

Queen  Anne  style,  gable  roof, 

2  A  stories. 

Features:  shinglework,  gable 
screen,  sunburst,  wood  carv¬ 
ing.  bay  window,  marble. 
Queen  Anne  porch. 

38  Evergreen  Ave. 

House,  c.1910 
Foursquare. 

Features:  Colonial  Revival 
porch,  marble,  l>ay  window, 
leaded  glass  window. 

43  Evergreen  Ave. 

House,  c.1900 

Queen  Anne  style,  gable  roof, 
VA  stories. 

Features:  marble,  Bungalow 
porch,  distinctive  lintdboards, 
shinglework,  Queen  Anne 
window,  bay  window, 

Related  carriage  barn 


45  Evergreen  Ave. 


House,  1894 

Queen  Anne  style,  gable  roof, 
214  stories. 

Features:  Queen  Anne  porch, 
roof  finials,  marble,  sunburst, 
enriched  cornice,  distinctive 
lintdboards,  Palladian  win¬ 
dow.  bay  window,  gable 
screen. 

Related  carriage  bam 

49  Evergreen  Ave. 

House,  1898 

Queen  Anne  style,  hip  roof, 
214  stories. 

Features:  lower,  roof  finials, 
bay  window,  Queen  Anne 
porch.  Queen  Anne  window, 
marble. 

53  Evergreen  Ave, 

House,  1890 

Queen  Anne  style,  gable  roof, 
2  Vi  stories. 

Features:  gable  screen,  sun¬ 
burst,  shinglework,  Queen 
Anne  porch,  Queen  Anne  win 
dow,  bay  window,  oriel  win¬ 
dow,  marble. 


55  Evergreen  Ave. 

House,  1896 

Queen  Anne  style,  hip  roof, 

2  Yi  stories. 

Features:  shinglework,  tower, 
Queen  Anne  window,  en¬ 
riched  comice,  distinctive  lin- 
td boards,  bay  window,  roof 
finials,  beltcourse,  distinctive 
dormer. 

58  Evergreen  Ave. 

House,  c.1900 

Queen  Anne  style,  gable  roof, 
254  stories. 

Features:  Queen  Anne  porch, 
marble,  leaded  glass  window. 

59  Evergreen  Ave. 

Multi-family  Dwelling,  1901 
Hip  roof,  2  Yi  stories. 

Features:  Queen  Anne  porch, 
stone  lintels,  marble,  distinc¬ 
tive  chimney. 

Related  carriage  l»arn. 

103  Fairview  Ave. 

House,  1912 

Vernacular-Colonial  Revival 
style,  gambrel  roof, 

I  Vi  stories. 

Features:  round  window,  Colo¬ 
nial  Revival  porch,  leaded 
glass  window,  distinctive  lintel- 
boards,  shinglework. 

Related  carriage  barn, 

109  Fairview  Ave. 

House,  c.1895 
Gable  roof,  1  Yt  stories 
Features:  Queen  Anne  porch, 
leaded  glass  window, 

Related  garage 

110  Fairview  Ave. 

House,  c.1925 
Colonial  Rev  ival  style, 
Georgian  plan 
Features:  porch,  entry  fan¬ 
light,  keystones,  sidelights. 
Related  garage. 

Features:  historic  garage 
doors. 

111  Fairview  Ave. 

House,  c.1895 
Gable  roof,  1  Vi  stories. 
Features:  Queen  Anne  porch, 
marble. 

113  Fairview  Ave. 

House,  1907 

Queen  Anne  style,  gable  roof. 

2J4  stories. 

Features:  shinglework,  Colo¬ 
nial  Revival  porch,  bay 
window. 

1  Field  Ave. 

House,  1867 
Italianate style,  hiproof, 

2  stories. 

Features:  belvedere,  distinctive 
dormer,  enriched  cornice,  cor¬ 
nice  brackets,  transom,  porch, 
hood  moldings,  triangular 
arch  window. 

Related  barn. 

Features:  cupola 
Listed  in  the  National  Regt\ter 
of  Historic  Plat  es 
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31  Field  Ave. 

House,  c.1900 

Vernacular-Queen  Annesiylc, 
gable  roof,  214  stories. 
Features:  Queen  Anne  porch, 
bay  window,  marble,  distinc¬ 
tive  chimney. 

33  Field  Ave. 

House,  c.1900 

Vernacular-Queen  Anne  style, 
gable  roof,  2  )4  stories. 
Features:  leaded  glass  window, 
marble,  shinglcwork,  Queen 
Anne  porch. 

Related  garage. 

43  Field  Ave. 

House,  c.1925 

Stucco,  gable  roof,  1  story. 

Features:  rafter  tails. 

67  Field  Ave. 

House,  c.1910 

Colonial  Revival  style,  gam¬ 
brel  roof,  1  Yt  stories. 

Features:  marble.  Queen  Anne 
porch,  bay  window. 

Related  carriage  barn 

92  First  St. 

House,  c.1910 
Gable  roof.  2  54  stories. 
Features:  shinglework.  Colo¬ 
nial  Revival  porch,  distinctive 
lintclboards,  marble. 

Related  garage. 

12  Forest  St. 

Factory,  c.1890 

Brick,  gable  roof,  1  story. 

Features:  segmental  arch 

window 

Related  mill. 

Features:  roof  monitor. 

13  Forest  St. 

Multi-family  Dwelling,  t.1890 
Gable  roof,  2  l/j  stories 
Features:  Queen  Anne  porch, 
marble,  distinctive  lintel- 
boards. 

Related  garage. 

Features:  historic  garage 
doors,  distinctive  dormer. 

15  Forest  St. 

House,  c.1855 

Greek  Revival  style,  sidchall 
plan,  !  )4  stories. 

Features-  corner  pilasters,  full 
entablature. 

29  Forest  St. 

Duplex,  c.1920 
Hip  roof,  2)4  stories 
Features:  porch,  sidelights. 

31  Forest  St. 

Store,  c.  1923 

Vernacular- Neo-Classical  Re¬ 
vival  style,  brick  veneer,  hip 
roof,  2  stories. 

Features:  full  entablature,  par¬ 
apet,  original  storefront,  entry 
entablature,  porch,  marble, 
entry  entablature 
Related  garage 

33  Forest  St. 

Garage,  c.1920 
Pressed  stone. 

Features:  tile,  wood  lintels, 
parapet,  pressed  stone. 


35  Forest  St. 

Store,  c-1865 

Vernacular-Grcek  Revival 
style,  gable  roof,  2)4  stories. 
Features:  full  entablature, 
original  storefront,  corner 
pilasters,  peaked  lintelboards, 
distinctive  lintelboards. 

41  Forest  St. 

House,  c.  1870 
Sidchall  plan,  1  )4  stories. 
Features:  Queen  Anne  porch, 
full  entablature. 

63  Forest  St. 

House,  c.1855 

Greek  Revival  style,  sidehal! 
plan,  1)4  stories 
Features;  corner  pilasters,  full 
entablature,  entry  entablature, 
sidelights,  Queen  Anne  porch, 
marble,  entry  pilasters. 

71  Forest  St. 

House,  c  1870 

Vemacular-ltalianate  style, 
sidchall  plan,  214  stories. 
Features:  round  arch  window, 
Italianate  porch,  marble,  dis¬ 
tinctive  chimney. 

Related  carriage  barn. 

75  Forest  St. 

House,  c  1865 

Greek  Rcvival-Italianate  style, 
sidchall  plan,  2)4  stories. 
Features:  entry  entablature, 
transom,  cornice  brackets,  seg¬ 
mental  arch  window. 

77  Forest  St. 

House,  c.1890 
Gable  roof,  2J4  stories. 
Features:  distinctive  lintel- 
boards,  Queen  Anne  porch. 

83  Forest  St. 

House,  c.1850 
Vernacular-Creek  Revival 
style,  sidchall  plan,  1  stories. 
Features:  Colonial  Revival 
porch,  entry  entablature 
Related  carriage  bam. 

85  Forest  St. 

House,  c.1850 
Vernacular-Creek  Revival 
style,  sidchall  plan,  brick, 

1)4  stories. 

Features:  wood  lintels,  full  en¬ 
tablature,  Queen  Anne  porch, 
distinctive  chimney. 


86  Forest  St. 


House,  C.J870 

Italianate  style,  sidehall  plan, 
2)4  stories. 

Features:  marble,  round  arch 
window,  cornice  brackets, 
porch. 


87  Forest  St. 

House,  1892 

Queen  Anne  style,  gable  roof, 
2)4  stories. 

Features:  bay  window,  gable 
screen,  marble.  Queen  Anne 
porch,  sunburst 

90  Forest  St. 

House,  c.1895 

Queen  Anne  style,  gable  roof, 
234  stories. 

Features,  rusticated  stone, 
marble,  porch.  Queen  Anne 
window,  bay  window,  gable 
screen,  shinglcwork. 

92  Forest  St. 

House,  c.1865 

Greek  Revival  style,  sidchall 
plan,  2)4  stories. 

Features:  Colonial  Revival 
porch,  sidelights,  entry  entab¬ 
lature,  peaked  lintelboards,  tri¬ 
angular  arch  window 

94  Forest  St. 

House,  c.1895 

Queen  Anne  style,  gable  roof, 
2)4  stories. 

Features:  sunburst.  Queen 
Anne  window,  Queen  Anne 
porch,  gable  screen,  bay  win¬ 
dow,  shinglework. 

96  Forest  St. 

House,  c-1880 

Italianate  style,  sidchall  plan, 
2)4  stories. 

Features:  round  arch  window, 
cornice  brackets,  porch, 
marble. 

Related  garage 

97  Forest  St. 

House,  c  1920 
Gable  roof,  1)4  stories. 
Features.  Bungalow  porch, 
pressed  stone 
Related  garage. 

99  Forest  St. 

House,  1910 
Foursquare, 

Features:  Queen  Anne  win¬ 
dow,  marble,  Colonial  Revival 
porch,  hay  window,  distinctive 
dormer. 

101  Forest  St. 

House,  c.1890 
Gable  roof,  2)4  stories 
Features:  Queen  Anne  porch. 
Queen  Anne  window,  corner 
pilasters,  sidelights. 

Related  garage. 

Features:  historic  garage 
doors. 

102  Forest  St. 

House,  c.1880 
Sidchall  plan,  2)4  stories. 
Features:  marble.  Italianate 
porch,  transom,  distinctive 
door. 

102  Vi  Forest  St. 

Store,  c.1900 
Gable  roof,  2)4  stories 
Features:  Colonial  Revival 
porch,  original  storefront. 


104  Forest  St. 

House,  1894 

Vernacular-Queen  Anne  style, 
gable  roof,  2)4  stories 
Features:  shinglework,  Queen 
Anne  porch,  marble. 

109  Forest  St. 

House,  c.1860 
Vernacular-Grcek  Revival 
style,  sidehall  plan,  1 J4  stories. 
Features:  Colonial  Revival 
porch,  entry  entablature. 
Related  shed 

112  Forest  St. 

House,  c.1900 

Vernacular-Queen  Anne  style, 
gable  roof,  2)4  stories. 
Features:  marble,  shinglework. 
Queen  Anne  porch.  Quern 
Anne  window. 

Related  carriage  bam. 

118  Forest  St. 

Duplex,  c.1920 
Foursquare. 

Features:  Colonial  Revival 
porch,  distinctive  dormer. 
Related  garage. 

145  Forest  St. 

House,  c.1900 
Gable  roof,  I  !4  stories* 
Features:  Queen  Anne  porch, 
etched  glass  window. 

148  Forest  St. 

1  louse,  c.1890 
Gable  roof,  1 H  stories. 
Features:  marble.  Queen  Anne 
porch. 

Related  carriage  bam. 


159  Forest  St. 


House,  c.1875 
Gable  roof,  2)4  stories. 
Features:  Italianate  porch, 
marble,  distinctive  chimney. 

82  Franklin  St. 

House,  c.1855 
Vernacular-Greek  Revival 
style,  sidehall  plan,  I  )4  stories. 
Features:  full  entablature. 

86  Franklin  St- 

House,  c.1865 

Greek  Revival  style,  sidehall 
plan,  1)4  stories. 

Features;  Queen  Anne  porch, 
corner  pilasters,  full  entab¬ 
lature. 

87  Franklin  St. 

Duplex,  c  1890 
Vemacular-ltalianate  style, 

2  stories. 

Features:  Bungalow  porch, 
cornice  brackets 
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99  Franklin  St. 

House,  c.1840/1920 
Sidehall  plan,  stucco, 

154  stories. 

Features:  Colonial  Revival 
porch. 

108  Franklin  St. 

House,  c.1885 
Cable  roof,  2  54  stories. 
Features:  shinglework,  trian¬ 
gular  arch  window,  Queen 
Anne  porch,  Colonial  Revival 
porch. 

Related  garage. 

112  Franklin  St. 

House,  c.1870 

Vernacular- 1 talianatc  style, 
sidehall  plan.  254  stories. 
Features;  entry  entablature, 
corner  pilasters,  segmental 
arch  window,  full  entablature. 


114  Franklin  St. 


House,  c.1885 
Gable  roof,  214  stories. 
Features:  distinctive  lintel- 
boards.  Queen  Anne  porch, 
triangular  arch  window, 

Queen  Anne  window. 

116  Franklin  St. 

House,  c.1860 

Greek  Revival  style,  sidehall 
plan,  154  stories. 

Features:  Queen  Anne  porch, 
sidelights,  entry  entablature, 
full  entablature. 

8  Gcno  Ave. 

Multi-family  Dwelling,  c.1900 
Vernacular-Queen  Anne  style, 
gable  roof,  3  stories. 

Features:  bay  window-,  marble. 

15  Geno  Ave. 

House,  c.1925 
Foursquare. 

Features:  Bungalow  porch, 
rafter  tails. 

21  Geno  Ave. 

House,  c.1890 
Gable  roof,  1  54  stories 
Features:  Queen  Anne  porch, 
distinctive  chimney. 

94  Gibson  Ave. 

House,  c.1885 
ltalianate  style,  gable  roof, 

254  stories. 

Features:  bay  window,  cornice 
brackets,  marble,  porch. 
Related  carriage  barn. 


95  Gibson  Ave. 

House,  c.1900 

Queen  Anne  style,  hip  roof, 
254  stories. 

Features:  rusticated  stone, 
marble,  leaded  glass  window, 
Colonial  Revival  porch,  shin¬ 
glework,  distinctive  lintel- 
boards,  bay  window, 
distinctive  dormer. 

Related  garage. 

Features:  historic  garage 
doors. 


96  Gibson  Ave. 


118  Gibson  Ave. 


House,  c.1885 
Gable  roof,  1 54  stories. 
Features:  Queen  Anne  porch, 
triangular  arch  window, 
marble. 

Related  carriage  barn. 


126  Granger  St. 

House,  1883 
Gable  roof,  2  54  stories. 
Features:  marble,  triangular 
arch  window.  Queen  Anne 
porch. 

141  Granger  St. 

House,  c.1900 
Gable  roof,  2  54  stories. 
Features:  Queen  Anne  win¬ 
dow,  bay  window. 

143  Granger  St. 

House,  1890 
Gable  roof,  2  54  stories. 
Features:  Queen  Anne  porch, 
marble. 


House,  c.1880 

Vernacular-Italianate  style, 
sidehall  plan,  2  stories. 
Features:  marble,  cornice 
brackets,  Colonial  Revival 
porch. 

Related  carriage  barn, 

98  Gibson  Ave. 

House,  c.1885 

Vernacular-Italianate  style, 
gable  roof,  2  54  stories. 
Features:  ltalianate  porch, 
marble. 

100  Gibson  Ave. 

House,  c.1885 
Gable  roof,  2j4  stories. 
Features:  distinctive  lintel- 
boards,  marble.  ltalianate 
porch,  Queen  Anne  porch, 

101  Gibson  Ave. 

House,  c.1900 

Gable  roof,  214  stories. 

Features:  Bungalow  porch. 

102  Gibson  Ave. 

House,  c.1885 
ltalianate  style,  gable  roof, 

254  stories. 

Features:  distinctive  lintel- 
boards,  marble,  cornice  brack¬ 
ets,  triangular  arch  window, 
Related  carriage  bam. 

103  Gibson  Ave. 

House,  c.1910 
Gable  roof,  2 14  stories. 
Features:  Bungalow  porch 
Related  carriage  barn. 

108  Gibson  Ave. 

House,  c.1870 

ltalianate  style,  sidehall  plan, 
254  stories. 

Features:  entry  entablature, 
reveals,  marble,  porch,  peaked 
lintelboards,  distinctive  lintel - 
boards,  triangular  arch 
window. 

Ill  Gibson  Ave. 

House,  1888 

Queen  Anne  style,  gable  rooi, 
2!4  stories. 

Features:  Queen  Anne  win¬ 
dow.  Queen  Anne  porch,  bay 
window,  marble. 


119  Gibson  Ave. 

House,  c.1900 
Gable  roof,  2  54  stories. 
Features:  Colonial  Revival 
porch,  shinglework.  marble. 

122  Gibson  Ave. 

House,  c.1875 
Sidehall  plan,  154  stories. 
Features:  ltalianate  porch. 
Queen  Anne  porch,  marble. 
Related  garage. 

123  Gibson  Ave. 

House,  1918 

Bungalow  style,  gable  roof, 

154  stories. 

Features:  recessed  porch,  stick- 
work,  bay  window,  rafter  tails, 
distinctive  dormer. 

Related  garage. 

72  Granger  St. 

House,  c.1840/1920 
Sidehall  plan,  stucco, 

1!4  stories. 

Features:  Colonial  Revival 
porch. 

84  Granger  St. 

House,  c.1895 
Gable  roof,  2  A  stories. 
Features:  distinctive  linteJ- 
boards,  Queen  Anne  porch, 
marble. 

87  Granger  St. 

House,  c.1880 
Sidehall  plan.  154  stories. 
Features,  ltalianate  porch, 
marble,  full  entablature 
Related  garage. 

Features:  historic  garage 
doors. 

92  Granger  St. 

House,  c.1900 
Gable  roof,  254  stories. 
Features:  Colonial  Revival 
porch. 

107  Granger  St. 

House,  c.1860 
Vernacular-Greck  Revival 
style,  sidehall  plan,  154  stories. 
Features:  sidelights,  corner 
pilasters. 

110  Granger  St. 

1  louse,  c.1875 
Sidehall  plan,  gable  roof. 

254  stories. 

Features:  round  arch  window, 
entry  entablature,  marble, 
Queen  Anne  porch. 


145  Granger  St. 

House,  c.1895 

Vernacular-Queen  Anne  style, 
jerkinhead  roof,  2 14  stories. 
Features:  rafter  tails,  Queen 
Anne  window,  bay  window. 
Queen  Anne  porch. 

147  Granger  St. 

House,  c.1882 

ltalianate  style,  sidehall  plan, 
brick,  254  stories. 

Features:  cornice  brackets, 
porch,  peaked  lintelboards,  tri¬ 
angular  arch  window,  distinc¬ 
tive  lintelboards. 

Related  carriage  barn. 

Features:  segmental  arch 
window. 

149  Granger  St. 

Multi-family  Dwelling,  c  1910 
Gable  roof.  3  54  stories. 
Features:  Colonial  Revival 
porch. 

157  Granger  St. 

House,  c-1880 
Sidehall  plan,  254  stories 
Features:  entry  entablature, 
distinctive  lintelboards,  peaked 
lintelboards,  marble 


160  Granger  St. 


House,  c.1880 

ltalianate  style,  sidehall  plan, 
254  stories. 

Features:  cornice  brackets,  tri¬ 
angular  arch  window,  marble. 

161  Granger  St. 

House,  c.1880 
Sidehall  plan.  254  stories. 
Features:  distinctive  lintel¬ 
boards,  ltalianate  porch. 

165  Granger  St. 

House,  c.1885 
Gable  roof.  2  54  stories. 
Features:  Queen  Anne  porch, 
distinctive  chimney,  marble. 
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166  Granger  St. 

Multi-family  Dwelling,  c.1900 
Gable  roof,  2  stories. 

Features:  Colonial  Revival 
porch. 

179  Granger  St. 

House,  1877 

Italianate  style,  sidchall  plan, 
brick,  2  54  stories. 

Features:  porch,  cornice 
brackets,  marble,  stone  lintels, 
transom. 

183  Granger  St. 

House,  c.1885 
Gable  roof,  2  54  stories. 
Features:  sunburst,  cornice 
brackets,  distinctive  lintel- 
boards,  peaked  lintclboards. 
Queen  Anne  porch. 


191  Granger  St. 


House,  c.1885 

Queen  Anne  style,  brick,  jer- 
k inhead  roof,  2 54  stories. 
Features:  marble,  stone  lintels, 
beltcourse,  cornice  brackets. 
Queen  Anne  window,  segmen¬ 
tal  arch  window 

29  Grant  Ave. 

House,  c.1880 

Vernacular-Italianatc  style, 
gable  roof.  2  Vi  stories 
Features:  porch,  cornice  brack¬ 
ets,  enriched  frieze,  gable 
fanlight. 

33  Grant  Ave. 

House,  c  1880 

Vernacular- Italianate  style, 
sidchall  plan,  2} 4  stories. 
Features:  cornice  brackets, 
Queen  Anne  porch,  distinctive 
lintclboards.  round  arch  win¬ 
dow,  marble,  reveals,  hood 
moldings. 

41  Grant  Ave. 

House,  c.1875 

Italianate  style,  sidchall  plan, 

2  Vi  stories. 

Features:  full  entablature,  cor¬ 
ner  pilasters,  transom,  side¬ 
lights.  porch,  round  arch 
window. 

43  Grant  Ave. 

House,  c.1895 
Gable  roof,  2J4  stories. 
Features:  Queen  Anne  porch, 
distinctive  lintclboards.  Queen 
Anne  window,  bay  window, 
enriched  frieze,  marble 
Related  garage. 

45  Grant  Ave. 

Duplex,  c.1900 
Gable  roof,  214  stories 


56  Grove  St. 

House,  c.1870 
Sidchall  plan,  214  stories. 
Features:  Queen  Anne  porch, 
peaked  lintclboards. 

Related  barn,  garage. 

57  Grove  St. 

House,  c.1882 
Gable  roof,  2  Vi  stories. 
Features:  Queen  Anne  win¬ 
dow,  Queen  Anne  porch. 

59  Grove  St. 

Multi-family  Dwelling,  C.J890 
Gable  roof,  2  54  stories. 
Features:  Queen  Anne  porch, 
Queen  Anne  window. 


60  Grove  St, 


House,  1900 

Queen  Anne  style,  gable  roof. 
2  Yt  stories. 

Features:  Queen  Anne  win¬ 
dow,  Queen  Anne  porch,  shin- 
glework 

63  Grove  St. 

House,  c.1865 

Italianate  style,  sidehall  plan. 
214  stories. 

Features:  cornice  brackets,  en¬ 
riched  frieze,  round  arch  win¬ 
dow,  distinctive  lintclboards. 
Related  carriage  barn 

65  Grove  St. 

House,  c.1865 

Italianate  style,  sidehall  plan, 
brick,  216  stories. 

Features:  cornice  brackets, 
porch,  sidelights,  transom, 
marble,  stone  lintels,  full  en¬ 
tablature. 

66  Grove  St. 

House,  c.1880 

Vernacular-Queen  Anne  style, 
gable  roof,  2  14  stories. 
Features:  cornice  brackets,  un¬ 
usual  window,  bay  window, 
hood  moldings,  applied  wood 
work,  distinctive  lintclboaids. 
stick  work,  pressed  stone. 

67  Grove  St. 

House,  c.1865 

Italianate  style,  sidehall  plan, 
brick,  254  stories. 

Features:  marble,  hood  mold¬ 
ings,  bay  window,  cornice 
brackets,  distinctive  lintel- 
boards,  round  window 

68  Grove  St. 

House,  c.1870 

Italianate  style,  sidehall  plan, 
brick,  2  Vi  stories. 

Features:  stained  glass,  bay 
window,  Queen  Anne  w  indow, 
cornice  brackets,  stone  lintels, 
Queen  Anne  porch. 


69  Grove  St. 

House,  c.1860 

Greek  Revival  style,  gable 

roof,  116  stories. 

Features:  corner  pilasters, 
entry  entablature,  sidelights. 
Colonial  Revival  porch,  full 
entablature,  entry  pilasters, 
marble. 

70  Grove  St. 

House,  c.1870 

Italianate  style,  sidehall  plan, 
brick,  2  56  stories. 

Features:  stone  lintels,  cornice 
brackets,  enriched  cornice,  bay 
window. 

71  Grove  St. 

House,  c.1865 
Vernacular-Greek  Revival- 
Italianatc  style,  sidehall  plan, 

2  14  stories. 

Features:  entry  entablature, 
etched  glass  window,  enriched 
cornice,  sidelights,  peaked  lin- 
telboards.  transom,  entry 
pilasters. 

73  Grove  St. 

House,  c.1870 
Italianate  style,  2  stories. 
Features:  sunburst,  cornice 
brackets,  sidelights,  roof 
tinials. 

76  Grove  St. 

House,  1898 

Queen  Anne  style,  gable  roof, 
254  stories. 

Features:  Queen  Anne  win¬ 
dow,  distinctive  dormer,  gable 
screen,  porch. 

Related  carriage  bam. 
Features:  cupola. 


90  Grove  St. 


House,  t  .1885 

Queen  Anne  style,  gable  roof, 
21 6  stories. 

Features:  sunburst,  gable 
screen,  bay  window,  shingle- 
work.  porch,  corner  pilasters, 
bargeboard,  full  entablature 
Related  carriage  barn. 

92  Grove  St. 

House,  c.1905 

Colonial  Revival  style,  gable 
roof,  2  stories. 

Features:  entry  entablature, 
monumental  portico,  entry 
pediment,  stained  glass, 
reveals. 

Related  carriage  barn. 


93  Grove  St. 

House,  c.1860 

Greek  Revival  style,  sidehall 
plan,  114  stories. 

Features:  entry  pilasters,  full 
entablature,  Italianate  porch, 
distinctive  dormer,  corner 
pilasters,  sidelights,  door 
hood. 

95  Grove  St. 

House,  c.1870 
Vernacular-Greek  Revival- 
Itaiianate  style,  sidehall  plan, 
214  stories. 

Features:  entry  pilasters,  side¬ 
lights,  transom,  Colonial  Re¬ 
vival  porch,  corner  pilasters, 
full  entablature,  peaked  lintcl¬ 
boards. 

96  Grove  St. 

Library,  1889 

Architect/builder:  Brunner 
and  Try  on 

Romanesque  style,  stone, 
gable  roof,  1 14  stories. 
Features:  side  tower,  roofftni- 
als.  arcading,  Syrian  arch, 
stone  carving,  stained  glass, 
beltcourse,  recessed  porch, 
round  arch  window,  eyebrow 
dormer,  name  inscription. 
Listed  in  the  National  Register 
of  Historic  Places 

101  Grove  St. 

House,  c.1865 

Greek  Revival  style,  sidchall 
plan,  254  stories. 

Features:  entry  pilasters,  full 
entablature,  etched  glass  win¬ 
dow,  entry  entablature.  Queen 
Anne  porch,  corner  pilasters. 

103  Grove  St. 

House,  c.1910 

Colonial  Revival  style,  wood 
shingle,  gambrel  roof, 

214  stories. 

Features:  porch,  sidelights, 
shinglcwork,  distinctive 
dormer. 

Related  garage. 

105  Grove  St. 

Duplex,  c  1915 
Foursquare,  wood  shingle 
Features:  Bungalow  porch,  dis¬ 
tinctive  dormer. 

107  Grove  St. 

Duplex,  c.1910 

Wood  shingle,  jerkinhead  roof 
214  stories. 

Features:  Colonial  Revival 
porch. 


1 1 1  Grove  St. 


Duplex,  C.1920 
Vrrnacu  1  a  r-  Col  on  i  al  Re  v  i  val 
style,  wood  shingle,  gambrel 
roof,  1 J4  stories. 

Features:  porch,  shinglework. 
distinctive  dormer. 
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125  Grove  St. 

House,  c.1872 

French  Second  Empire  style, 
Mansard  roof,  2  stories. 
Features:  distinctive  dormer, 
roof  finiaJs,  tower,  round  arch 
window,  triangular  arch  win¬ 
dow,  round  window,  hood 
moldings,  cornice  brackets, 
enriched  frieze,  window 
pediment. 

129  Grove  St. 

Gas  Station.  1958 

Mode  me  style,  enamel  panel. 

Features:  streamlining. 

1 33  Grove  St. 

House,  c.  1 900 

Vernacular-Colonial  Revival 
style,  hip  roof,  2 54  stories. 
Features:  distinctive  dormer, 
window  tracery,  marble,  bay 
window,  porch,  stained  glass. 
Related  garage. 

135  Grove  St. 

House,  1870 

Italianatc  style,  sidehall  plan, 
254  stories. 

Features:  distinctive  lintel- 
lioards,  sidelights,  cornice 
brackets,  transom,  round  arch 
window,  hood  moldings. 


139  Grove  St. 


House,  c.1900 

Queen  Anne  style,  gable  roof, 

2  54  stories. 

Features:  marble,  leaded  glass 
window,  bargeboard,  sun¬ 
burst,  Colonial  Revival  porch, 
gable  screen,  shinglework.  bay 
window. 

140  Grove  St. 

House,  c.1870 

Italianatc  style,  sidcliall  plan, 

2  54  stories. 

Features:  distinctive  lintel- 
boards,  porch,  marble,  cornice 
brackets. 

Related  garage. 

141  Grove  St. 

House,  c.1870 

Vernacular- Italianatc  style, 
sidehall  plan,  2  !4  stories. 
Features:  sidelights,  transom, 
porch,  bay  window,  triangular 
arch  window. 


143  Grove  St. 

House,  c.1885 

Jerkinhead  roof,  254  stories. 
Features:  Queen  Anne  porch, 
Queen  Anne  window,  oriel 
window,  full  entablature,  en¬ 
riched  frieze,  distinctive  lintel- 
boards. 

159  Grove  St. 

1  louse,  c.1870 
Sidehall  plan,  214  stories 
Features:  triangular  arch  win¬ 
dow,  entry  entablature,  porch. 

163  Grove  St. 

House,  1891 
Gable  roof,  2  54  stories. 
Features:  Queen  Anne  porch, 
bay  window,  triangular  arch 
window. 

Related  carriage  bam 

164  Grove  St. 

House,  c.1865 
Sidehall  plan,  114  stories. 
Features:  full  entablature,  bay 
window,  triangular  arch  win¬ 
dow,  distinctive  dormer,  cor¬ 
ner  pilasters,  peaked 
lintelboards. 

Related  garage. 

165  Grove  St, 

House,  c.1895 

Queen  Anne  style,  gable  roof, 

2  Yi  stories. 

Features:  porch,  shinglework, 
marble,  bay  window.  Queen 
Anne  window,  sunburst. 
Related  carriage  barn. 
Features:  shinglework. 


176  Grove  St. 

House,  1891 

Queen  Anne  style,  gable  root, 
254  stories. 

Features:  porch,  gable  screen, 
rafter  tails,  Queen  Anne  win¬ 
dow,  Queen  Anne  porch,  mar¬ 
ble,  shinglework.  stick  work, 
bd  (course. 

177  Grove  St. 

House,  c.1895 

Queen  Anne  style,  gable  roof, 
254  stories. 

Features:  marble,  roof  finials. 
Queen  Anne  window,  gable 
screen,  side  tower,  bay  win¬ 
dow,  shinglework,  arcading. 

178  Grove  St. 

House,  1893 

Queen  Anne  style,  gable  roof, 
214  stories. 

Features:  gable  screen,  sun¬ 
burst,  marble,  rafter  tails,  belt- 
course,  stick  work,  porch. 
Related  carriage  barn. 

179  Grove  St. 

House,  1893 

Hip  roof,  2 14  stories. 

Features:  bay  window,  Queen 
Anne  porch,  distinctive 
dormer. 

181  Grove  St. 

House,  c.1900 

Queen  Anne  style,  hip  roof, 

254  stories. 

Features:  porch,  recessed  bal¬ 
cony,  recessed  porch,  bay  win¬ 
dow',  marble. 


172  Grove  St. 


House,  c.1860 

Greek  Revival  style,  sidehall 
plan,  brick,  154  stories. 
Features:  sidelights,  Colonial 
Revival  porch,  wood  lintels 
Related  bam. 

1 73  Grove  St. 

House,  c.1900 

Vernacular-Queen  Anne  style, 
gable  roof,  254  stories 

Features:  marble,  distinctive 
lintelboards,  Colonial  Revival 
porch,  sunburst,  bay  window, 
shinglework,  recessed  balcony. 

175  Grove  St. 

House,  c.1895 

Queen  Anne  style,  wood  shin¬ 
gle,  gable  roof,  254  stories. 
Features:  shinglework,  oriel 
window.  Queen  Anne  window, 
distinctive  lintelboards,  roof 
frnials,  central  tower,  marble, 
bay  window. 


191  Grove  St. 


House,  1912 

Shingle  Style-Colonial  Revival 
style,  wood  shingle,  gambrel 

roof,  354  stories 
Features:  distinctive  dormer, 
cobblestone,  round  w  indow, 
PaJladian  window,  recessed 
porch,  distinctive  lintelboards, 
distinctive  chimney,  entry  en¬ 
tablature,  sidelights,  unusual 
window. 

Related  carriage  barn,  gazebo. 
Features:  marble,  cupola, 
round  window. 


201  Grove  St. 

House,  1891 

Shingle  Style,  wood  shingle, 
gambrel  roof,  1 54  stories. 
Features:  distinctive  chimney, 
balcony,  marble,  stained  glass, 
unusual  window,  shinglework, 
round  arch  window,  bay  win¬ 
dow,  porch. 

Related  carriage  barn,  gazebo. 
Features:  side  tower,  bellcast 
roof,  cupola. 

212  Grove  St. 

House,  c.1910 

Vernacular-Colonial  Revival 
style,  gambrel  roof. 

154  stories. 

Features:  shinglework,  distinc¬ 
tive  lintelboards,  oriel  window, 
sidelights,  porch,  bay  window, 
leaded  glass  window,  distinc  ¬ 
tive  dormer,  marble. 

Related  carriage  barn 

215  Grove  St. 

House,  c.1900 

Queen  Anne  style,  gable  roof, 
254  stories. 

Features:  bay  window,  Queen 
Anne  porch,  shinglework. 
Related  carriage  barn. 

216  Grove  St. 

House,  c.1929 

Colonial  Revival  style,  brick 
veneer,  gable  roof,  254  stories. 
Features:  flat  arches,  gable  fan¬ 
light,  marble,  porch,  entry  fan 
light,  sidelights,  leaded  glass 
window,  keystones. 

226  Grove  St. 


* 


House,  c.1870 

Italianatc  style,  sidehall  plan, 
2!4  stories. 

Features:  segmental  arch  win¬ 
dow,  cornice  brackets,  gable 
fan,  hood  moldings. 

Related  carriage  barn. 

Features:  cupola,  round  win 
dow,  carriage  bays. 

231  Grove  St. 

House,  1936 

Colonial  Revival  style,  brick 
veneer,  gable  roof,  2  54  stories. 
Features:  entry  pilasters, 
round  arch  window,  entry  fan¬ 
light,  entry  columns,  round 
window,  entry  entablature,  bay 
window,  stained  glass,  Hat 
arches. 
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234  Grove  St. 

House,  c.1929 
Colonial  Revival  style, 
Georgian  plan,  brick  veneer. 
Features:  marble,  reveals, 
entry  fan,  sidelights,  entry 
pilasters,  leaded  glass  window, 
keystones,  flat  arches,  gable 
fanlight,  distinctive  chimney. 

239  Grove  St. 

House,  c.1870 
Italianate  style,  hip  roof, 

2  stories. 

Features:  cornice  brackets,  en¬ 
riched  cornice,  cupola, 
monumental  portico. 

240  Grove  St. 

House,  c.1929 
Architcct/buildcr:  Payson 
Webber 

Colonial  Revival  style,  gable 
roof,  2  54  stories. 

Features:  entry  entablature, 
entry  pediment,  entry 
pilasters,  distim  live  chimney. 

241  Grove  St. 

Carriage  Barn,  c.1870 
Hip  roof. 

Features:  distinctive  dormer. 

270  Grove  St. 

House,  c.1930 
Architect/buildcrjens  F. 
Larsen 

Tudor  Revival  style,  stone, 
gable  roof,  1 J 4  stories. 
Features:  distinctive  door,  dis¬ 
tinctive  chimney,  round 
window. 

272  Grove  St. 

House,  c.1930 
Architect/buildcrjens  F 
Larsen 

Colonial  Revival  style,  gable 
roof,  2  stories 
Features:  Colonial  Revival 
porch,  sidelights,  fanlight, 
paneled  corner  pilasters,  full 
entablature,  keystone 

68  Harrington  Ave. 

Moose.  c.1923 
Foursquare 

Features:  distinctive  dormer. 
Colonial  Revival  porch,  belt 
course. 

70  Harrington  Avc. 

House,  c.1921 
Gable  roof,  1  H  stories 
Features:  porch,  distinctive 
dormer 

Related  garage. 

Features:  historic  garage 

doors, 

74  Harrington  Ave. 

Duplex,  c.1920 
Gable  roof,  2  A  stories 
Features:  Colonial  Revival 
porch,  marble,  belteoursc. 
Related  garage. 

76  Harrington  Ave. 

Duplex,  c.1920 
Foursquare. 

Features:  Colonial  Revival 
porch,  bay  window 


93  Harrington  Ave. 

House,  c.1925 
Bungalow  style,  hip  roof, 

IK  stories. 

Features:  distinctive  dormer, 
recessed  porch,  rafter  tails 
Related  garage. 

Features:  rafter  tails,  historic 
garage  doors. 

95  Harrington  Ave. 

House,  c.1933 

Bungalow  style,  wood  shingle, 
gable  roof,  1  K  stories. 
Features:  distinctive  dormer, 
rafter  tails,  stickwork,  porch. 
Related  garage. 

Features:  rafter  tails,  historic 
garage  doors. 

99  Harrington  Ave. 

House,  c.1925 
Wood  shingle,  hip  roof, 

2  stories. 

Features:  Colonial  Revival 
porrh,  distinctive  chimney, 

1 1 4  Harrington  Avc. 

House,  1926 

Vernacular-Colonial  Revival 
style,  brirk,  gambrel  roof, 

1 A  stories. 

Features:  shinglework.  marble, 
stone  lintels,  flat  arrhes,  dis¬ 
tinctive  dormer. 

118  Harrington  Avc. 

House,  c.1925 

Bungalow  style,  wood  shingle, 
gable  roof.  IK  stories. 
Features:  shinglework.  distinc¬ 
tive  dormer,  porrh,  rafter  tails, 
stickwork 

120  Harrington  Ave. 

House,  c  1925 
Gable  roof,  IK  stories. 
Features-  rafter  tails,  belt- 
course.  distinctive  dormer, 
porch. 

Related  garage. 

Features:  historic  garage 
doors,  rafter  tails. 

79  Harrison  Ave. 

Duplex,  c  1900 

Vernacular-Queen  Anne  style, 
gable  roof,  2K  stories 
Features:  shinglework.  Colo¬ 
nial  Revival  porch,  gable 
screen,  marble 

81  Harrison  Avc. 

House,  c.1875 

Vernacular-ltalianale  style, 
sidchall  plan,  2K  stories. 
Features:  Italianate  porch, 
marble,  triangular  arch  win¬ 
dow,  entry  entablature. 

84  Harrison  Ave. 

House,  c.1890 

Vernacular-Queen  Anne  style, 
gable  rool,  2K  stories. 
Features:  porch,  distinctive  iin- 
telboards.  marble 

89  Harrison  Avc. 

House,  c-1880 

Vcrnacular-ltalianate  style, 
sidehall  plan,  2K  stories. 
Features:  marble,  porch,  (rian 
gular  arch  window. 


35  Hazel  St. 

House,  1916 

Vernacular-Colonial  Revival 
style,  gambrel  roof 
2K  stories. 

Features:  Colonial  Revival 
porch. 

Related  carriage  barn. 

38  Hazel  St. 

House,  c.1910 

Vernacular-Queen  Anne  style, 
gable  roof,  2  K  stories. 
Features:  marble,  Queen  Anne 
porch,  Queen  Anne  window 

41  Hazel  St. 

House,  1892 

Vernacular-Queen  Anne  style, 
gable  roof,  2  K  stories. 
Features:  shinglework,  Queen 
Anne  porch,  marble. 

43  Hazel  St. 

House,  r.1910 
Gable  roof,  1 K  stories. 
Features:  Colonial  Revival 
porch,  Queen  Anne  window. 
Related  garage 


44  Hazel  St. 


House,  1924 

Bungalow  style,  gable  roof 
IK  stories. 

Features:  stickwork,  port  It, 
rafter  (ails,  cobblestone 
Related  garage. 

Features:  historic  garage 
doors. 

50  Hazel  St. 

House.  1898 
Gable  roof  2K  stories. 
Features:  marble,  distinctive 
lintelboards,  Queen  Anne 
porch,  Queen  Anne  window. 

67  Hazel  St. 

House,  c.1929 
Bungalow  style,  gable  roof 
IK  stories. 

Features:  distinctive  dormer, 
oriel  window,  porch,  marble, 
shinglework,  belteoursc. 
Related  garage 
Features:  historic  garage 
doors. 

77  Hazel  St. 

House,  c.1929 
Bungalow  style,  gable  roof, 
IK  stories. 

Features:  beltcourse.  distinc¬ 
tive  dormer,  porrh ,  shingle- 
work,  bay  window,  marble, 
Related  garage. 

Features:  historic  garage 
doors. 


80  Hazel  St. 

House,  c.1930 

Colonial  Revival  style,  gam¬ 
brel  roof,  IK  stories. 
Features:  door  hood,  porch, 
distinctive  dormer 

90  Hazel  St, 

House,  c.1930 

Colonial  Revival  style,  gam¬ 
brel  roof,  1 K  stories. 
Features,  door  hood,  balcony, 
distinctive  dormer. 

9  High  St. 

House,  c.1870/1915 
Vernacular-ltalianale  style, 
sidehall  plan,  2K  stories. 
Features:  marble,  Bungalow 
porch,  round  arch  window, 
cornice  brackets. 

Related  garage 

15  High  St. 

House,  c.1885 
Gable  roof  2  K  stories. 
Features:  marble,  peaked  lin- 
tclboards,  distinctive  lintel- 
boards,  corner  pilasters. 
Related  carriage  barn 

25  High  St. 

House,  c.1915 
Vernacular-Shingle  Style, 
gable  roof  IK  stories. 
Features:  porch,  bay  window, 
shinglework. 

Related  carriage  barn. 


28  High  St. 


House,  c.1915 

Vernacular-Colonial  Revival 
style,  gable  roof  I K  stories. 
Features:  marble,  beltcourse, 
sidelights,  paneled  entry 
pilasters,  Colonial  Revival 
porch,  leaded  glass  window. 

31  High  St. 

House,  c.1910 
Gable  roof,  IK  stories 
Features:  Queen  Anne  porch, 
gable  screen,  shinglework. 
Related  carriage  barn 

32  High  St. 

House,  c.1915 

Wood  shingle,  gable  roof. 

IK  stories. 

Features:  Colonial  Revival 
porch,  rafter  tails. 

Related  shed. 

Features:  rafter  tails. 

34  High  St. 

House,  c.1915 
Foursquare. 

Features:  rafter  tails,  belt- 
course,  fieJdstone,  porrh 
Related  garage, 
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9  Highland  Ave. 

House,  c.1910 

Vcrna<  ular-Colonial  Revival 
style,  gambrel  roof, 

1  Vi  stories. 

Features:  Colonial  Revival 
porch,  leaded  glass  window. 

11  Highland  Ave. 

House,  1918 

Vernacular-Shingle  Style, 
gable  roof,  2  Vi  stories. 
Features:  porch,  bcltcourse. 

127  Holly  St. 

Multi-family  Dwelling,  1891 
Queen  Anne  style,  gable  roof, 

2  Yi  stories. 

Features:  marble.  Queen  Anne 
porch,  Colonial  Revival  porch, 
bay  window.  Queen  Anne 
window. 

Related  carriage  barn 


133  Holly  St. 


House,  c.1897 

Vernacular-Queen  Anne  style, 
gable  roof,  2J4  stories. 
Features,  marble.  Queen  Anne 
porch,  shinglework. 

133  Holly  St. 

House.  1893 

Vernacular-Queen  Anne  style, 
gable  roof,  2  Vi  stories. 
Features:  Queen  Anne  porch, 
bay  window,  marble. 

137  Holly  St. 

House,  c.1920 

Vernacular-Bungalow  style, 
wood  shingle,  gable  roof, 

I  stories. 

Features:  raltet  tails,  oriel  win¬ 
dow,  porch. 

139  Holly  St. 

House,  c.1917 

Vernacular-Bungalow  style, 
wood  shingle,  gable  roof, 

1  Yi  stories. 

Features:  rafter  tails,  porch. 
Related  garage 

140  Holly  St. 

House,  r.1905 
Gable  roof,  2  Vi  stories. 
Features:  side  tower,  bay  win¬ 
dow,  Colonial  Revival  porch, 
marble. 

161  Holly  St. 

House,  c.1900 
Gable  roof,  2  Vi  stories. 
Features:  porch,  bay  window, 
marble.  Queen  Anne  window. 

1  Hopkins  St. 

House,  c.1900 
Gable  roof,  1  Yt  stories. 
Features:  marble.  Queen  Anne 
porch. 


3  Hopkins  St. 

House,  c.1890 
Gable  roof,  lVi  stories. 
Features:  Queen  Anne  porch, 
marble. 


5  Hopkins  St. 


House,  c.1890 

Vernacular-Queen  Anne  style, 
gable  roof,  1  Vi  stories. 
Features:  Queen  Anne  win¬ 
dow,  Queen  Anne  porch, 
marble. 

Related  garage. 

Features:  historic  garage 
doors. 

6  Hopkins  St. 

House,  c.1885 

Queen  Anne  style,  gable  roof, 
2Vi  stories. 

Features:  marble,  side  tower, 
Queen  Anne  porch,  cornice 
brackets,  beltcourse,  bav 
window. 


X  Howard  Ave. 

House,  c.1925 

Bungalow  style,  wood  shingle, 
gable  roof.  1  ‘A  stories 
Features:  rafter  tails,  distinc¬ 
tive  dormer,  recessed  porch, 
distinctive  chimney 

11  Howard  Ave. 

House,  c.1925 

Bungalow  style,  wood  shingle, 
gable  roof,  1  Yi  stories. 
Features:  cobblestone,  bay 
window,  porch,  distinctive 
chimney,  rafter  tails,  historic 
fence. 

24  Howard  Ave. 

House,  c.1925 

Vernacular-Colonial  Revival 
style,  wood  shingle,  gable  roof, 
114  stories. 

Features:  shinglework,  distinc¬ 
tive  dormer,  gable  fanlight, 
entry  entablature,  entry 
pilasters 

25  Howard  Ave. 

House,  r.  1921 

Vernacular-Colonial  Revival 
style,  wood  shingle,  gable  roof, 
J!4  stories, 

Features:  shinglework.  bclt¬ 
course,  entry  columns,  distinc¬ 
tive  dormer. 

Related  garage 
Features:  historic  garage 
doors,  shinglework. 


9  Hopkins  St. 

House,  c.1885 

Vernacular-Queen  Anne  style, 
gable  roof,  2  Yi  stories. 
Features:  marble,  Queen  Anne 
porch,  gable  screen. 

10  Hopkins  St. 

House,  c.1920 
Gable  roof,  lYi  stories 
Features:  Colonial  Revival 
porch,  sidelights. 

12  Hopkins  St. 

Duplex,  c.1900 
Vernacular-Colonial  Revival 
style,  gable  roof,  2 'A  stories. 
Features:  pressed  stone,  dis¬ 
tinctive  lintelboards.  Colonial 
Revival  porch,  bay  window. 

17  Hopkins  St. 

House,  c.1885 
Gable  roof,  2  'A  stories. 
Features:  marble,  distinctive 
lintelboards,  Colonial  Revival 
porch. 

Related  garage. 

22  Hopkins  St. 

House,  c.1895 

Vernacular-Queen  Anne  style, 
gable  roof,  2'A  stories. 
Features:  bay  window,  distinc¬ 
tive  lintelbuards,  shinglework. 
marble. 

260  Horton  St. 

House,  c.1895 

Vernacular-Queen  Anne  style, 
gable  roof,  2  Yi  stories. 
Features:  shinglework,  distinc¬ 
tive  lintelboards.  Queen  Anne 
porch. 


26  Howard  Ave. 

House,  c.1925 
Vernacular-Tudor  Revival 
style,  wood  shingle,  gahle  roof, 
2H  stories. 

Features:  distinctive  chimney, 
distinctive  dormer,  shingle¬ 
work.  unusual  window,  hood 
moldings. 

32  Howe  St. 

House,  c.1900 
Gable  roof,  I  Vi  stories. 
Features:  Queen  Anne  porch, 
marble,  stained  glass. 

Related  garage. 


39  Howe  St. 


House,  c.1855 

Greek  Revival  style,  sidehall 
plan,  I  ‘A  stories. 

Features:  distinctive  chimney, 
paneled  corner  pilasters,  entrv 
pilasters,  full  entablature,  dis¬ 
tinctive  lintelboards,  wood 
carving. 


41  Howe  St. 

House,  c.1860 

Greek  Revival  style,  sidehall 
plan.  I  Yi  stories. 

Features:  entry  entablature, 
full  entablature,  distinctive 
chimney,  corner  pilasters. 

47  Howe  St. 

House,  c.1855 

Greek  Revival  style,  sidehall 
plan,  1J4  stories. 

Features:  Queen  Anne  porch, 
marble,  corner  pilasters,  lull 
entablature. 

57  Howe  St. 

House,  c.1840 
Vernacular-Greck  Revival 
style,  sidehall  plan,  I  VS  stories. 
Features:  marble,  Quern  Anne 
porch,  transom 

59  Howe  St. 

House,  c.1885 

Vernacular-Queen  Anne  style, 
gable  roof.  2Vi  stories 
Features:  marble,  gable  screen, 
shinglework,  Queen  Anne 
window 

54  Ives  Ave. 

House,  c.1923 

Vernacular-Colonial  Revival 
style,  hip  roof,  2  stories. 
Features:  porch,  enriched  cor¬ 
nice,  entry  pilasters,  entry  en¬ 
tablature.  porte  cocbcre 
Related  garage. 

Features:  enriched  cornice, 

56  Ives  Ave. 

House,  c.1923 

Vernacular-Colonial  Revival 
style,  wood  shingle,  gable  roof. 
2  Vi  stories 

Features:  gable  fanlight,  shin¬ 
glework,  entry  fanlight,  entry 
pilasters. 

Related  garage. 

Features:  shinglework. 

58  Ives  Ave. 

House,  r.1925 

Vernacular-Colonial  Revival 
style.  Foursquare 
Features:  broken  pediment, 
entry  pilasters,  distinctive 
dormer,  distinctive  chimney, 
marble. 

Related  garage. 

Features:  beltcourse 

61  Ives  Ave. 

House,  1919 

Bungalow  style,  wood  shingle, 
gable  roof  1 14  stories. 
Features:  distinctive  dormer, 
distinctive  chimney,  shingle¬ 
work.  beltcourse.  porch,  stick- 
work,  rafter  tails. 

Related  garage. 

Features:  shinglework,  historie 
garage  doors. 

62  Ives  Ave. 

House,  c.1923 
Colonial  Revival  style,  hip 
roof,  2  ‘A  stories. 

Features:  distinctive  dormer, 
full  entablature,  entry  fanlight, 
sidelights,  porch,  distinctive 
lintelboards,  marble,  bay 
window. 

Related  garage. 

Features:  marble 
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66  Ives  Ave. 

House,  c.1921 

Bungalow  style,  gable  roof, 

VA  stories. 

Features:  porch,  stickwork, 
rafter  tails,  distinctive  dormer, 
distinctive  chimney. 

Related  garage. 

Features:  stickwork,  rafter 
tails. 

67  Ives  Ave. 

House,  c.1923 

Vernacular-Colonial  Revival 
style,  wood  shingle,  gambrel 
roof,  1  A  stories. 

Features:  paneled  entry 
pilasters,  entry  entablature, 
oriel  window,  bay  window,  dis¬ 
tinctive  dormer,  distinctive 
chimney,  recessed  porch,  dis¬ 
tinctive  lintelboards. 

Related  garage. 

68  Ives  Ave. 

House,  c.1919 

Bungalow  style,  wood  shingle, 
gable  roof,  1  XA  stories. 
Features:  stickwork,  rafter 
tails,  distinctive  dormer,  dis¬ 
tinctive  chimney,  porch,  side¬ 
lights,  bay  window. 

Related  garage. 

2  Jackson  Ave. 

House,  c.1875 
Sidehall  plan,  2XA  stories. 
Features:  Queen  Anne  porch, 
Italianate  porch,  triangular 
arch  window. 

Related  garage. 

4  Jackson  Ave. 

House,  c.1885 
Gable  roof,  2  XA  stories. 
Features:  Queen  Anne  win¬ 
dow,  distinctive  lintelboards, 
Queen  Anne  porch. 

Related  garage. 


10  Jackson  Ave. 


House,  c.1910 

Vernacular-Colonial  Revival 
style,  gambrel  roof, 

2  A  stories. 

Features:  Queen  Anne  win¬ 
dow,  Colonial  Revival  porch. 

12  Jackson  Ave. 

House,  1910 

Vernacular-Colonial  Revival 
style,  gambrel  roof, 

2XA  stories. 

Features:  Queen  Anne  win¬ 
dow,  historic  garage  doors, 
Colonial  Revival  porch. 


15  Jackson  Ave. 

House,  1892 

Vernacular-Colonial  Revival 
style,  hip  roof,  2  XA  stories. 
Features:  Colonial  Revival 
porch,  marble,  shinglework, 
Queen  Anne  window,  distinc¬ 
tive  dormer. 

Related  garage,  barn. 

Features:  historic  garage 
doors. 

16  Jackson  Ave. 

House,  1909 

Vernacular-Colonial  Revival 
style,  gambrel  roof, 

1 A  stories. 

Features:  marble,  leaded  glass 
window,  recessed  porch, 
Queen  Anne  window,  distinc¬ 
tive  dormer,  bay  window. 
Related  garage. 

17  Jackson  Ave. 

Duplex,  c.1895 
Gable  roof,  1 XA  stories. 
Features:  Italianate  porch. 

20  Jackson  Ave. 

Duplex,  1890 

Vernacular-Queen  Anne  style, 
hip  roof,  2  stories. 

Features:  distinctive  dormer, 
cornice  brackets,  shinglework, 
Queen  Anne  window,  belt- 
course,  Queen  Anne  porch, 
Colonial  Revival  porch,  cob¬ 
blestone,  bay  window. 


21  Jackson  Ave. 


House,  c.1880 

Vernacular-Queen  Anne  style, 
sidehall  plan,  1 A  stories. 
Features:  porch,  gable  screen, 
bargeboard,  peaked  lintel¬ 
boards. 

Related  carriage  barn. 

22  Jackson  Ave. 

House,  c.1905 

Wood  shingle,  gable  roof, 

2  A  stories. 

Features:  Colonial  Revival 
porch,  shinglework,  leaded 
glass  window. 

Related  barn. 

25  Jackson  Ave. 

House,  1888 

Queen  Anne  style,  gable  roof, 
2  lA  stories. 

Features:  bay  window,  round 
arch  window,  hood  moldings, 
recessed  porch,  shinglework, 
marble. 


35  Jackson  Ave. 

House,  c.1865 

Greek  Revival  style,  gable 

roof,  VA  stories. 

Features:  corner  pilasters, 
entry  entablature,  sidelights. 

39  Jackson  Ave. 

House,  1886 

Queen  Anne  style,  gable  roof, 
2  A  stories. 

Features:  sunburst,  gable 
screen,  marble,  distinctive  lin¬ 
telboards,  bay  window. 


47  Jackson  Ave. 


House,  1904 
Gable  roof,  2  lA  stories. 
Features:  marble,  Queen  Anne 
porch. 

53  Jackson  Ave. 

House,  c.1880 
Gable  roof,  1  XA  stories. 
Features:  entry  entablature, 
Colonial  Revival  porch. 

54  Jackson  Ave. 

House,  c.1933 
Gable  roof,  2  lA  stories. 
Features:  gable  screen,  rafter 
tails,  porch. 

Related  garage. 

56  Jackson  Ave. 

House,  c.1925 
Gable  roof,  2lA  stories. 
Features:  porch,  gable  screen, 
rafter  tails. 

Related  garage. 

57  Jackson  Ave. 

House,  c.1923 

Bungalow  style,  wood  shingle, 
gable  roof,  1  XA  stories. 
Features:  distinctive  dormer, 
stickwork,  rafter  tails,  porch, 
sidelights. 

Related  garage. 

Features:  shinglework. 

59  Jackson  Ave. 

House,  c.1920 

Vernacular- Bungalow  style, 
gable  roof,  1  XA  stories. 

Features:  distinctive  chimney, 
distinctive  dormer,  shingle¬ 
work,  porch. 

61  Jackson  Ave. 

House,  1925 

Bungalow  style,  gable  roof, 
l'A  stories. 

Features:  distinctive  chimney, 
stickwork,  rafter  tails,  bay  win¬ 
dow,  porch. 

Related  garage. 

Features:  rafter  tails. 


63  Jackson  Ave. 


House,  c.1925 
Bungalow  style,  hip  roof, 

VA  stories. 

Features:  distinctive  dormer, 
distinctive  chimney,  rafter 
tails,  porch,  arcading. 

Related  garage. 

65  Jackson  Ave. 

House,  1916 
Foursquare. 

Features:  Colonial  Revival 
porch,  distinctive  dormer,  dis¬ 
tinctive  lintelboards. 

Related  garage. 

67  Jackson  Ave. 

House,  c.1920 

Vernacular-Bungalow  style, 
wood  shingle,  gable  roof, 

VA  stories. 

Features:  Colonial  Revival 
porch,  bay  window,  rafter  tails. 
Related  garage. 

Features:  historic  garage 
doors. 

71  Jackson  Ave. 

House,  c.1910 
Gable  roof,  2  A2  stories. 
Features:  Queen  Anne  porch. 
Related  garage. 

Features:  historic  garage 
doors. 

73  Jackson  Ave. 

House,  c.1910 
Gable  roof,  2  XA  stories. 
Features:  Queen  Anne  porch, 
Queen  Anne  window. 

Related  garage. 

74  Jackson  Ave. 

House,  c.1925 
Bungalow  style,  hip  roof, 

VA  stories. 

Features:  distinctive  dormer, 
recessed  porch. 

Related  garage. 

75  Jackson  Ave. 

House,  c.1915 
Foursquare. 

Features:  distinctive  dormer, 
beltcourse. 

76  Jackson  Ave. 

House,  c.1910 

Vernacular-Queen  Anne  style, 
gable  roof,  1 XA  stories. 
Features:  gable  screen,  bay 
window,  Queen  Anne  porch, 
Queen  Anne  window,  distinc¬ 
tive  chimney. 

79  Jackson  Ave. 

House,  c.1925 
Bungalow  style,  gable  roof, 

VA  stories. 

Features:  rafter  tails,  porch, 
Colonial  Revival  porch. 
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81  Jackson  Ave. 


House,  c.1905 
Gable  roof,  254  stories. 
Features:  marble.  Queen  Anne 
porch,  Queen  Anne  window, 
sunburst. 

82  Jackson  Ave. 

House,  c.1929 

Vernacular- Bungalow  style, 
gable  roof,  1J4  stories 
Features:  Colonial  Revival 
porch,  rafter  tails. 

Related  garage. 

Features:  rafter  tails. 

87  Jackson  Ave. 

House,  c.1905 

Vernacular-Queen  Anne  style, 
gable  roof,  254  stories. 
Features:  Queen  Anne  porch, 
bay  window,  sunburst,  marble. 
Related  carriage  barn. 

88  Jackson  Ave. 

House,  1917 
Gable  roof,  I 14  stories. 
Features:  Colonial  Revival 
porch. 

Related  garage. 

91  Jackson  Ave. 

House,  1906 
Foursquare 

Features:  distinctive  dormer, 
shinglework.  Colonial  Revival 
porch,  marble.  Queen  Anne 
window. 

Related  garage, 

92  Jackson  Ave. 

House,  1927 

Bungalow  style,  gable  tool, 

154  stories. 

Features:  porch,  stick  work, 
half-timbering. 

95  Jackson  Ave. 

House,  1930 

Bungalow  style,  gable  roof, 

154  stories. 

Features:  stickwork,  rafter 
tails,  barge  board,  distinctive 
chimney,  bay  window. 

12  James  St. 

House,  c,1920 

Bungalow  style,  wood  shingle, 
hip  roof,  154  stories 
Features:  porch,  sidelights,  bay 
window 


24  Jefferson  St. 

House,  c.  193.3 

Bungalow  style,  wood  shingle, 
gable  roof,  154  stories. 
Features:  recessed  porch,  Bun¬ 
galow  porch,  window  fanlight, 
distinctive  dormer,  stickwork, 
rafter  tails,  oriel  window. 
Related  garage 
Features:  rafter  tails. 

5  Kendall  Ave. 

House,  c.1920 
Gable  roof,  1 54  stories. 
Features:  shinglework,  distinc¬ 
tive  chimney. 

Related  garage. 

7  Kendall  Ave. 

House,  c.1920 
Gable  roof,  1  54  stories. 
Features:  bay  window,  marble, 
Colonial  Revival  porch 
Related  garage. 

9  Kendall  Ave. 

House,  c.1920 

Vernacular- Bungalow  style, 
wood  shingle,  gable  roof, 

154  stories. 

Features:  porch,  stickwork. 
Related  garage. 


1 1  Kendall  Ave. 


House,  c  1900 

Vernacular-Queen  Anne  style, 
gable  roof,  2  54  stories. 
Features:  distinctive  lintel- 
boards,  gable  screen,  sunburst, 
bay  window,  bargeboard,  shin¬ 
glework. 

Related  carriage  barn. 

1.3  Kendall  Ave. 

House,  c.  1890 

Vernacular-Quccn  Anne  style, 
gable  roof,  254  stories 
Features:  shinglework.  Queen 
Anne  porch,  distinctive  lintel- 
boards,  bay  window. 

Related  carriage  barn. 

1 7  Kendall  Ave. 

House,  c.1895 

Queen  Anne  style,  gable  roof, 

2  54  stories. 

Features:  shinglework,  Queen 
Anne  porch,  marble,  distinc¬ 
tive  linrelhoai  ds 

19  Kendall  Ave. 

House,  1894 
Gable  rool,  2  54  sLories. 
Features:  Queen  Anne  porch, 
distinctive  lintclboards,  bay 
window. 

Related  garage. 


21  Kendall  Ave. 

House,  c.1900 
Gable  roof.  1 14  stories. 
Features:  marble,  Colonial  Re¬ 
vival  porch,  distinctive  lintel- 
boards,  shinglework. 

22  Kendall  Ave. 

House,  c.1920 
Gable  roof,  2 14  stories. 
Features:  Colonial  Revival 
porch,  beltcourse,  shin¬ 
glework. 

24  Kendall  Ave. 

House,  1904 
Vernacular-Queen 
Anne-Colonial  Revival  style, 
hiproof,  2J4  stories. 

Features:  bay  window,  Colo¬ 
nial  Revival  porch,  marble. 
Related  carriage  barn. 

36  Kendall  Ave. 

House,  c.1915 

Jerkinhead  roof.  214  stories. 
Features:  beltcourse,  Colonial 
Revival  porch 

37  Kendall  Ave. 

House,  C.  1915 

Vernacular-Colonial  Revival 
style,  gable  roof,  214  stories. 
Features:  Palladian  window, 
Colonial  Revival  porch,  leaded 
glass  window,  bay  window. 
Related  garage. 

Features:  parapet. 

39  Kendall  Ave. 


House,  c.1920 
Foursquare 

Features:  distinctive  chimney. 

distinctive  dormer,  marble, 

Colonial  Revival  porch,  porte 

cochere 

Related  garage 

Features,  historic  garage 

doors. 

41  Kendall  Ave. 

House,  1912 

Vernacular-Colonial  Revival 
style,  gambrel  roof. 

1 14  stories 

Features1  round  window,  .shin¬ 
glework,  distinctive  dormer, 
bay  window,  Colonial  Revival 
porch,  leaded  glass  w  indow, 
oriel  window. 

45  Kendall  Ave. 

House,  c.1915 
Gable  roof,  2  )4  stories. 

Features:  corner  pilasters, 
gable  fanlight,  hood  moldings, 
Colonial  Revival  porch,  leaded 
glass  window,  bay  window, 
marble. 

Related  garage. 


47  Kendall  Ave. 

House,  1886 

Vernacular-Queen  Anne  style, 
gable  roof.  2  54  stories. 
Features:  marble,  Queen  Anne 
porch,  beltcourse,  shinglr- 
work,  gable  screen. 

49  Kendall  Ave. 

House.  1887 

Vernacular-Queen  Anne  style, 
gable  roof,  254  stories. 
Features:  marble.  Queen  Anne 
porch,  bay  window,  distinctive 
iintelboards,  gable  screen,  full 
entablature,  cornice  brackets 
Related  garage. 

Features:  gable  screen, 

50  Kendall  Ave. 

House,  1888 

Vernacular-Queen  Anne  style, 
gable  roof,  254  stories. 
Features:  shinglework,  barge- 
board,  beltcourse,  Queen 
Anne  porch. 

Related  carriage  barn. 

Features:  shinglework 

52  Kendall  Ave. 

House,  c.1885 

Vernacular-  Italian  ate -Queen 
Anne  style,  gable  roof, 

254  stories. 

Features:  full  entablature,  cor¬ 
nice  brackets,  Italianate  porch, 
marble,  bay  window. 

Related  garage. 

7  Killington  Ave. 

House,  c.1900 
Gable  roof,  154  stories 
Features:  entry  fan. 

9  Killington  Ave. 

House,  c.1900 

Gable  roof,  154  stories. 

Features:  Queen  Anne  porch 

18  Killington  Ave. 

House,  c.1890 
Gable  roof,  254  stories 
Features:  Queen  Anne  porch, 
marble. 

19  Killington  Ave. 

House,  c.1890 

Wood  shingle,  gable  roof. 

254  stories. 

Features:  Queen  Anne  porch, 
triangular  arch  window. 

21  Killington  Ave. 

House,  c.1875 
Gable  roof,  2 14  stories. 
Features:  sidelights,  rntry 
pilasters,  Queen  Anne  porch, 
round  arch  winduw. 

Related  carriage  barn 

22  Killington  Ave. 

Store.  1934 

Wood  shingle,  gable  rool, 

154  stories 

Features:  original  storefront, 
rafter  tails,  shinglework 

25  Killington  Ave. 

Duplex,  c.1885 
Gable  roof,  254  stories. 
Features:  Queen  Anne  porch, 
marble. 
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27  Killington  Ave. 

House,  c.1920 

Vernacular-Colonial  Revival 
style,  wood  shingle,  gable  roof, 
2^5  stories. 

Features:  sidelights,  reveals, 
pressed  stone,  entry  entabla¬ 
ture,  porch,  entry  pilasters, 
shinglcwork. 

Related  garage. 

Features:  historic  garage 
doors. 

28  Killington  Ave. 

House.  1910 

Vernacular-Colonial  Revival 
style,  gambrel  roof, 

1  (4  stories. 

Features:  Colonial  Revival 
porch,  Queen  Anne  window, 
marble,  shinglework. 

29  Killington  Ave. 

House,  c.1910 
Gable  roof,  2  stories. 

Features:  Colonial  Revival 
porch,  Queen  Anne  window 

31  Killington  Ave. 

House,  c.1885 
Gablt:  roof,  2  !4  stories. 
Features:  shinglework,  trian¬ 
gular  arch  window, 

32  Killington  Ave. 

1  li.iisr  ,  1 1 1  _*  I  I 

Gable  roof,  1  Yi  stories. 
Features:  distinctive  chimney, 
entry  entablature,  porch. 
Related  garage. 

Features:  historic  garage 
doors. 

33  Killington  Ave. 

House,  c.1900 
Gable  roof,  1 14  stories. 
Features  Colonial  Revival 
porch. 

Related  carriage  barn 

34  Killington  Ave. 

House,  c.1920 
Gable  roof,  2  stories. 

Features:  porch,  distinctive 
dormer 

Related  garage. 

36  Killington  Ave. 

House,  c.1870 
Vemacular-Greck  Revival 
style,  sidehall  plan,  2!4  stories 
Features:  sidelights,  entry  en¬ 
tablature. 

37  Killington  Ave. 

Multi-family  Dwelling,  c.1898 

2  stories. 

Features:  Colonial  Revival 
porch. 

49  Killington  Ave. 

Duplex,  c.1915 
Foursquare. 

Features:  Colonial  Revival 
porch. 

Related  garage 

50  Killington  Ave. 

House,  C.1910 
Gable  roof.  2!o  stories. 
Features:  marble,  Queen  Anne 
window,  Queen  Anne  porch- 


56  Killington  Ave. 

House,  c.1920 

Bungalow  style,  wood  shingle, 
gable  roof,  I  ‘A  stories. 
Features:  porch,  rafter  tails, 
distinctive  dormer. 

Related  garage. 

Features:  rafter  tails. 

61  Killington  Ave. 

House,  c  1885 
Gable  roof,  2  Yt  stories. 
Features:  marble.  Queen  Anne 
porch,  round  arch  window. 

62  Killington  Ave. 

House,  c.  1905 
Gable  roof,  2! 4  stories. 
Features:  shinglework.  belt- 
course,  marble,  Queen  Anne 
porch,  distinctive  dormer 

73  Killington  Ave. 

House,  c.  1875/1920 
Italianate  style,  sidehall  plan, 
2)4  stories. 

Features:  marble,  bay  window, 
cornice  brackets,  enriched  cor¬ 
nice,  round  window,  full  en¬ 
tablature,  reveals. 

Related  barn. 

74  Killington  Ave. 

House,  c.1925 
Foursquare 

Features;  distinctive  dormer. 
Colonial  Revival  porch,  roof 
fi  trials. 

Related  garage. 

76  Killington  Ave. 

House,  c.1929 
Foursquare. 

Features:  Bungalow  porch- 

77  Killington  Ave. 

House,  c.1920 
Gable  roof,  2)4  stories. 
Features:  porch. 

Related  garage. 

Features:  historic  garage 
doors. 


96  Killington  Ave. 


House,  c,1915 
Gable  roof,  1  (4  stories. 
Features:  Colonial  Revival 
porch,  marble,  leaded  glass 
window,  oriel  window. 
Related  garage. 

97  Killington  Ave. 

House,  c.1915 

Wood  shingle,  gable  roof, 

114  stories. 

Features:  shinglework,  belt- 
course,  door  hood, 


101  Killington  Ave. 

House,  1930 

Bungalow  style,  wood  shingle, 
gable  roof,  1!4  stories 
Features  bargebuard,  rafter 
tails,  distinctive  dormer,  stick- 
work.  recessed  porch,  distinc¬ 
tive  chimney. 

Related  garage. 

Features;  stickwork,  rafter 
tails. 

139  Killington  Ave. 

House,  c.1930 

Vernacular-Colonial  Revival 
style,  gambrel  roof, 

114  stories. 

Features:  historic  fence, 
wrought  iron,  distinctive 
dormer,  distinctive  chimney, 
porch,  sidelights 

1  Kingsley  Ave. 

Duplex,  c.1915 
Foursquare 

Features,  rafter  tails,  Queen 
Anne  porch,  distinctive 
dormer. 

5  Kingsley  Ave. 

Duplex,  1918 
Foursquare. 

Features;  rafter  tails.  Queen 
Anne  porch,  distinctive  door 

7  Kingsley  Ave. 

House,  1912 

Vernacular-Colonial  Revival 
style,  hip  roof,  2)4  stories. 
Features:  enriched  cornice, 
distinctive  chimney,  gable  fan¬ 
light,  hood  moldings,  marble, 
beltcourse,  porch,  oriel  win¬ 
dow,  Palladian  window 

9  Kingsley  Ave. 


Mouse,  1916 

Bungalow  style,  wood  shingle, 
gable  roof,  1  Vi  stories. 
Features:  porte  cochcrc,  slick- 
work,  porch,  distinctive 
dormer. 

10  Kingsley  Ave. 

House,  c.1920 

Bungalow  style,  wood  shingle, 
gable  roof,  1  x/i  stories. 
Features;  stickwork.  porch, 
rafter  tails,  distinctive 
chimney. 

Related  garage. 

11  Kingsley  Ave. 

House,  c  1915 

Wood  shingle,  gable  roof, 

2  Vi  stories. 

Features:  bay  window,  distinc¬ 
tive  chimney. 


12  Kingsley  Ave. 

House,  c.1920 

Vernacular- Bungalow  style, 
wood  shingle,  gable  roof, 

U4  stories. 

Features:  distinctive  chimney, 
porch,  distinctive  dormer, 
shinglework. 

Related  garage. 

Features:  shinglework. 

14  Kingsley  Ave. 

House,  c.1915 

Colonial  Revival  style,  stucco, 
hip  roof.  214  stories. 

Features:  distinctive  chimney, 
porch,  entry  pilasters,  door 
hood,  distinctive  dormer,  dis¬ 
tinctive  lintclboards. 

Related  garage 

16  Kingsley  Ave. 

Duplex,  c.1910 
Hip  roof,  2 14  stories. 

Features:  Queen  Anne  porch, 
distinctive  dormer,  bay  w  in¬ 
dow,  marble,  distinctive  lintel- 
boards. 

Related  carriage  barn 

17  Kingsley  Ave. 

Duplex,  1916 
Gable  roof,  2 14  stones. 
Features:  Queen  Anne  porch, 
distinctive  dormer,  leaded 
glass  window. 

Related  carriage  barn 

19  Kingsley  Ave. 

House,  c.1910 
Gable  roof,  2!4  stories. 
Features;  Colonial  Revival 
porch,  pressed  stone,  bay 
window. 

Related  carriage  barn. 

23  Kingsley  Ave. 

House,  c.1915 
Foursquare- 

Features;  bay  window.  Colo¬ 
nial  Revival  porch,  beltcourse, 
pressed  stone 
Related  garage. 

Features:  rafter  tails. 

39  Kingsley  Ave. 

House,  1912 

Vernacular-Colonial  Revival 
style,  garnbrel  roof, 

2?4  stories. 

Features:  entry  pilasters,  entry 
entablature,  beltcourse,  bay 
window,  marble. 

Related  garage. 

41  Kingsley  Ave. 

Duplex,  c.1895 
Vernac u la r-C< il on  i al  Rev i val 
style,  gable  roof,  214  stories. 
Features:  marble,  distinctive 
chimney,  sunburst,  applied 
woodwork,  beltcourse,  shingle- 
work.  window  fan,  porch,  side 
tower. 

Related  garage. 
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44  Kingsley  Ave. 

House,  1909 

Architect/builder:  Arthur 
Smith. 

Shingle  Style-Colonial  Revival 
style,  gambrel  roof, 

114  stories. 

Features:  shinglcwork,  distinc¬ 
tive  chimney,  bay  window,  un¬ 
usual  window',  balcony, 
sidelights,  porch. 

Related  garage. 

45  Kingsley  Ave. 

House,  1914 

Vernacular-Queen  Anne  style, 
hip  roof,  214  stories. 

Features:  shinglcwork,  bay 
window,  Colonial  Revival 
porch,  marble. 

Related  carriage  barn. 

Features:  historic  garage 
doors. 

46  Kingsley  Ave. 

House,  c.1905 

Queen  Anne  style,  gable  roof, 
2 14  stories. 

Features:  enriched  cornice, 
distinctive  lintelboards,  shin- 
glewurk,  distinctive  dormer, 
bay  window.  Queen  Anne  win¬ 
dow,  Queen  Anne  porch,  belt- 
course. 

47  Kingsley  Ave. 

House,  c.1905 

Queen  Anne  style,  hip  roof, 

254  stories. 

Features:  enriched  frieze. 
Queen  Anne  porch,  gable 
screen,  sunburst,  bay  window, 
shingle  work,  behcourse,  dis¬ 
tinctive  dormer. 

Related  garage. 

48  Kingsley  Ave. 

House,  1894 

Shingle  Style-Colonial  Revival 
style,  hip  roof,  2 14  stones. 
Features:  l>ay  window,  Falladi 
an  window,  rafter  tails, 
marble. 

Related  carriage  barn. 

49  Kingsley  Ave. 

House,  1895 

Vernacular-Colonial  Revival 
style,  gambrel  roof, 

254  stories. 

Features:  round  arch  window, 
hood  moldings,  stained  glass, 
bay  window,  porch,  marble. 


50  Kingsley  Ave. 


House,  1914 

Vernacular-Colonial  Revival 
style,  Foursquare. 

Features:  marble,  distinctive 
lintelboards,  distinctive  dorm¬ 
er,  Colonial  Revival  porch, 
leaded  glass  window. 

Related  garage. 


51  Kingsley  Ave. 

House,  1906 
Gable  roof,  254  stories. 
Features:  Colonial  Revival 
porch. 

52  Kingsley  Ave. 

House,  1910 

Architect/builder:  Bert  Bissell 
Colonial  Revival  style,  hip 
roof,  254  stories. 

Features:  enriched  cornice, 
pressed  stone,  Colonial  Revival 
porch,  bay  window,  behcourse, 
leaded  glass  window,  shin* 
glework 

Related  carnage  barri 
Features:  shinglcwork 

1 1  Lafayette  St. 

House,  c.1915 
Foursquare. 

Features:  distinctive  dormer. 
Colonial  Revival  porch,  oriel 
window,  behcourse. 

Related  garage. 

Features:  historic  garage 
doors. 

17  Lafayette  St. 

Duplex,  c.1915 
Gable  roof,  2  54  stories. 
Features,  porch,  shinglcwork. 
Related  garage. 

22  Lafayette  St. 

House,  c.1920 
Bungalow  style,  gable  roof, 

114  stories. 

Features:  distinctive  dormer, 
stickwork,  rafter  tails,  Colonial 
Revival  porch. 

60  Lafayette  St, 

House,  c.1900 
Gable  roof,  214  stories. 
Features:  marble.  Queen  Anne 
porch,  Queen  Anne  window. 


72  Lafayette  St. 


House,  1899 

Vernacular-Queen  Anne  style 
gable  roof,  254  stories. 
Features:  gable  screen,  shin- 
glework,  Queen  Anne  porch. 
Queen  Anne  window,  marble. 

77  Lafayette  St. 

Duplex,  c.1910 
Gable  roof,  254  stories. 
Features:  porch. 

Related  garage. 

Features:  rafter  tails. 

83  Lafayette  St. 

House,  c!885 
Gable  roof,  2  54  stories. 
Features:  Colonial  Revival 
porch,  bay  window. 

Related  carriage  barn. 
Features:  cupola,  distinctive 
door. 


1  Leonard  St. 

House,  c.1930 

Vernacular-Colonial  Revival 
style,  gambrel  roof, 

154  stories. 

Features:  distinctive  dormer, 
door  hood. 

2  Leonard  St. 

House,  1927 

Vernacular- Bungalow  style, 
gable  roof,  1  Vi  stories. 

Features:  rafter  tails,  distinc¬ 
tive  chimney,  Bungalow  porch. 

3  Leonard  St, 

House,  c.1925 

Vernacular- Bungalow  style, 
gable  roof,  154  stories. 

Features:  porch,  rafter  tails. 

10  Leonard  St. 

House,  c.1925 
Foursquare. 

Features:  Bungalow  porch,  dis¬ 
tinctive  dormer 
Related  garage. 

Features:  carriage  bays 

Library  Ave. 

School,  1928 

Neo-Classical  Revival  style, 
brick  veneer,  3  stories. 
Features:  parapet,  entry 
columns,  marble,  name  in¬ 
scription,  decorative  brick¬ 
work,  stone  carving,  flat 
arches,  entry  entablature. 


70  Library  Ave. 


House,  c.1915 

Vernacular-Colonial  Revival 
style,  wood  shingle,  hip  roof, 
254  stories. 

Features:  distinctive  dormer, 
rafter  tails,  oriel  window,  win¬ 
dow  fanlight,  leaded  glass  win¬ 
dow,  Colonial  Revival  porch, 
sidelights,  bay  window,  balco¬ 
ny,  distinctive  chimney. 

Related  garage 
Features:  rafter  tails. 

85  Library  Ave. 

House,  c.1915 
Gable  roof,  154  stories. 
Features:  marble.  Colonial  Re¬ 
vival  porch. 

86  Library  Ave. 

House,  c.1895 

Gable  roof,  1 54  stories. 

Features:  Queen  Anne  porch. 


87  Library  Ave. 

House,  1896 

Vernacular-Queen  Anne  style, 
gable  roof,  2  54  stories. 
Features:  shinglework,  Queen 
Anne  porch,  marble. 

Related  garage. 

89  Library  Ave. 

Duplex,  c.1900 
Gable  roof.  2  54  stories. 
Features:  marble,  porch,  lead¬ 
ed  glass  window,  distinctive 
dormer. 

90  Library  Ave. 

House,  c.1885 

Queen  Anne  style,  gable  roof, 
254  stories. 

Features:  rafter  tails,  gable 
screen,  stickwork,  sun  bunt. 
Related  carriage  barn. 

92  Library  Ave. 

1  loose,  c.1895 

Shingle  Style,  wood  shingle, 
gable  roof,  254  stories. 
Features:  round  arch  window, 
shinglcwork,  porch,  marble, 
distinctive  chimney. 

Related  garage. 


93  Library  Ave. 


House,  c.1890 
Gable  roof,  254  stories. 
Features:  Queen  Anne  porch, 
marble. 

112  Library  Ave. 

House,  c.1890 

Vernacular-Queen  Anne  style, 
gable  roof,  2  54  stories. 
Features:  triangular  arch  win¬ 
dow,  gable  screen,  shingle- 
work.  Queen  Anne  porch, 
distinctive  lintelboards, 
marble. 

113  Library  Ave. 

House,  c.1870 
Sidehall  plan,  2  54  stories. 
Features:  marble,  corner 
pilasters,  full  entablature. 

121  Library  Ave. 

House,  c.1870 
Vemacular-ltalianate  style, 

sidehall  plan,  254  stories. 
Features:  Italianate  porch,  full 
entablature,  marble.  Colonial 
Revival  porch,  peaked  lintel¬ 
boards,  distinctive  lintel¬ 
boards,  corner  pilasters. 

128  Library  Ave. 

House,  c.1895 
Gable  roof,  2  stories. 

Features;  marble,  Queen  Anne 
porch. 
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11  Lincoln  Ave. 

House,  c.1905 
Gable  roof,  2  54  stories. 
Features:  sidelights,  marble, 
Queen  Anne  porch,  bay 
window. 

13  Lincoln  Ave. 

House,  c.1900 
Gable  roof,  2  54  stories. 
Features:  marble,  Queen  Anne 
window,  Queen  Anne  porch, 
distinctive  lintelboards. 

15  Lincoln  Ave. 

House,  c.1900 

Gable  roof,  2  54  stories. 

Features:  gable  screen,  marble. 

16  Lincoln  Ave. 

Church,  1894 

High  Victorian  Gothic  style, 
stone,  gable  roof,  1 14  stories. 
Features:  distinctive  dormer, 
arcading,  roof  finials,  enriched 
cornice,  marble,  tower,  belfry, 
rose  window,  pointed  arch 
window,  window  tracery,  but¬ 
tresses. 

17  Lincoln  Ave. 

House,  c.1900 
Gable  roof,  2 14  stories. 
Features:  Queen  Anne  porch, 
triangular  arch  window. 

18  Lincoln  Ave. 

Rectory,  c.1875 
Hiproof,  214  stories. 

Features:  sunburst,  barge- 
board,  distinctive  dormer, 
shinglework,  beltcourse. 
Related  garage. 


26  Lincoln  Ave. 


House,  c.1900 
Gable  roof,  214  stories. 
Features:  Queen  Anne  porch, 
bay  window,  distinctive  lintel¬ 
boards,  Queen  Anne  window. 

30  Lincoln  Ave. 

House,  1895 

Vernacular-Queen  Anne  style, 
gable  roof,  2 14  stories. 
Features:  gable  screen,  Queen 
Anne  window,  balcony,  Queen 
Anne  porch,  bay  window, 
marble. 

32  Lincoln  Ave. 

House,  c.1900 
Vernacular-Shingle  Style, 
gable  roof,  1 14  stories. 
Features:  distinctive  dormer, 
gable  screen,  marble,  Queen 
Anne  porch,  shinglework. 
Related  carriage  barn. 


36  Lincoln  Ave. 

House,  c.1875 

Italianate  style,  sidehall  plan, 
wood  shingle,  2 14  stories. 
Features:  marble,  bay  window, 
Italianate  porch,  cornice 
brackets,  triangular  arch 
window. 

37  Lincoln  Ave. 

House,  c.1870 
Sidehall  plan,  brick, 

214  stories. 

Features:  stone  lintels,  door 
hood,  oriel  window,  full  entab¬ 
lature,  enriched  cornice. 

43  Lincoln  Ave. 

House,  1896 
Gable  roof,  2 14  stories. 
Features:  Queen  Anne  win¬ 
dow,  Queen  Anne  porch. 
Related  garage. 

44  Lincoln  Ave. 

House,  c.1900 
Gable  roof,  2 14  stories. 
Features:  gable  screen,  distinc¬ 
tive  lintelboards,  Queen  Anne 
porch,  marble,  Queen  Anne 
window. 

46  Lincoln  Ave. 

House,  c.1915 

Bungalow  style,  wood  shingle, 
gable  roof,  154  stories. 
Features:  distinctive  dormer, 
recessed  porch,  Colonial  Re¬ 
vival  porch,  oriel  window. 
Related  garage. 

Features:  rafter  tails,  historic 
garage  doors. 

47  Lincoln  Ave. 

House,  c.1910 

Vernacular-Queen  Anne  style, 
gable  roof,  2  stories. 

Features:  bay  window,  leaded 
glass  window,  door  hood, 
Colonial  Revival  porch. 

Related  garage. 

57  Lincoln  Ave. 

House,  c.1900 
Gable  roof,  1 54  stories. 
Features:  marble,  Queen  Anne 
porch. 

58  Lincoln  Ave. 

House,  c.1920 

Bungalow  style,  wood  shingle, 
hip  roof,  1 54  stories. 

Features:  distinctive  dormer, 
rafter  tails,  pressed  stone,  oriel 
window. 

Related  garage. 

59  Lincoln  Ave. 

House,  c.1910 
Gable  roof,  254  stories. 
Features:  marble,  Colonial  Re¬ 
vival  porch. 

60  Lincoln  Ave. 

House,  c.1915 
Hip  roof,  1  story. 

Features:  bay  window,  Colo¬ 
nial  Revival  porch,  Queen 
Anne  porch. 

Related  garage. 

Features:  rafter  tails. 


64  Lincoln  Ave. 

House,  c.1910 
Hip  roof,  2  54  stories. 

Features:  bay  window,  shingle¬ 
work,  distinctive  dormer, 
Colonial  Revival  porch,  mar¬ 
ble,  Queen  Anne  window. 

68  Lincoln  Ave. 

House,  c.1915 
Foursquare. 

Features:  distinctive  lintel¬ 
boards,  beltcourse,  marble, 
Colonial  Revival  porch,  leaded 
glass  window,  distinctive 
dormer. 

69  Lincoln  Ave. 

House,  c.1910 
Gable  roof,  2  54  stories. 
Features:  shinglework,  Colo¬ 
nial  Revival  porch,  leaded 
glass  window,  bay  window,  dis¬ 
tinctive  chimney. 

Related  carriage  barn. 

71  Lincoln  Ave. 

House,  c.1915 
Colonial  Revival  style, 
Georgian  plan. 

Features:  distinctive  lintel¬ 
boards,  porch,  sidelights,  dis¬ 
tinctive  chimney. 

Related  garage. 

79  Lincoln  Ave. 

House,  c.1910 

Colonial  Revival  style,  wood 
shingle,  gambrel  roof, 

154  stories. 

Features:  sidelights,  leaded 
glass  window,  distinctive 
dormer. 

Related  garage. 

Features:  rafter  tails. 

80  Lincoln  Ave. 

House,  c.1920 

Colonial  Revival  style,  Three- 
quarter  Georgian  plan. 
Features:  porch,  entry  fan¬ 
light,  sidelights,  eyebrow 
dormer,  stickwork. 

Related  garage. 

Features:  historic  garage 
doors,  distinctive  dormer,  raft¬ 
er  tails. 


81  Lincoln  Ave. 


House,  1916 

Stucco,  hip  roof,  2  stories. 
Features:  rafter  tails,  stick- 
work,  porch,  distinctive  chim¬ 
ney,  parapet. 

Related  garage. 

Features:  historic  garage 
doors. 


103  Lincoln  Ave. 

House,  c.1920 

Bungalow  style,  wood  shingle, 
gable  roof,  1  story. 

Features:  shinglework,  porch, 
rafter  tails,  distinctive 
chimney. 

105  Lincoln  Ave. 

House,  c.1920 

Bungalow  style,  wood  shingle, 
gable  roof,  1 54  stories. 

Features:  distinctive  dormer, 
stickwork,  rafter  tails,  recessed 
porch,  distinctive  chimney. 
Related  garage. 

Features:  rafter  tails. 

107  Lincoln  Ave. 

House,  1898 

Shingle  Style-Colonial  Revival 
style,  wood  shingle,  gambrel 
roof,  154  stories. 

Features:  round  arch  window, 
bay  window,  Palladian  win¬ 
dow,  wood  carving,  shingle¬ 
work,  distinctive  dormer, 
fieldstone. 

109  Lincoln  Ave. 

Store,  1927 

Gable  roof,  1 54  stories. 
Features:  shinglework,  original 
storefront,  etched  glass 
window. 

Related  carriage  barn. 

110  Lincoln  Ave. 

School,  1895 

Colonial  Revival  style,  brick, 
hip  roof,  254  stories. 

Features:  marble,  beltcourse, 
reveals,  keystones,  hood  mold¬ 
ings,  name  inscription,  date 
inscription,  flat  arches,  round 
arch  window,  distinctive 
dormer. 

114  Lincoln  Ave. 

House,  c.1910 
Gable  roof,  2  54  stories. 
Features:  Colonial  Revival 
porch,  Queen  Anne  window. 
Related  garage. 

Features:  historic  garage 
doors,  distinctive  dormer. 


115  Lincoln  Ave. 
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House,  1896 

Queen  Anne  style,  gable  roof, 
254  stories. 

Features:  marble,  bay  window, 
shinglework,  Queen  Anne 
porch,  Queen  Anne  window, 
gable  screen,  beltcourse,  dis¬ 
tinctive  dormer. 

Related  carriage  barn. 
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116  Lincoln  Ave. 

House,  c.1910 

Vernacular-Colonial  Revival 
style,  gambrel  roof, 

1  Vi  stories. 

Features:  marble,  bay  window, 
Colonial  Revival  porch, 
recessed  porch,  shinglework. 
Related  garage. 

Features:  shinglework. 

120  Lincoln  Ave. 

Duplex,  c.1910 
Gable  roof,  VA  stories. 
Features:  Colonial  Revival 
porch,  marble,  distinctive  lin- 
telboards. 

129  Lincoln  Ave. 

House,  c.1925 
Gambrel  roof,  1  Vi  stories. 
Features:  marble,  porch,  shin¬ 
glework. 

130  Lincoln  Ave. 

House,  1914 

Vernacular-Colonial  Revival 
style,  gable  roof,  2  lA  stories. 
Features:  Colonial  Revival 
porch,  pressed  stone,  distinc¬ 
tive  dormer. 

Related  garage. 

136  Lincoln  Ave. 

House,  1916 

Colonial  Revival  style,  Four¬ 
square. 

Features:  porch,  distinctive  lin- 
telboards,  corner  pilasters, 
Palladian  window,  window 
tracery,  marble,  bay  window, 
distinctive  dormer. 

Related  garage. 

137  Lincoln  Ave. 

House,  c.1925 
Bungalow  style,  hip  roof, 

VA  stories. 

Features:  stickwork,  rafter 
tails,  porch. 

139  Lincoln  Ave. 

Duplex,  c.1925 

Wood  shingle,  gable  roof, 

2XA  stories. 

Features:  Bungalow  porch,  dis¬ 
tinctive  dormer. 

Related  garage. 

141  Lincoln  Ave. 

Duplex,  c.1925 
Gable  roof,  2  Vi  stories. 
Features:  Colonial  Revival 
porch,  distinctive  lintelboards. 

166  Lincoln  Ave. 

House,  c.1925 

Brick  veneer,  gable  roof, 

VA  stories. 

Features:  flat  arches,  side¬ 
lights,  distinctive  chimney, 
gable  fanlight,  porch, 
sunburst. 

172  Lincoln  Ave. 

House,  1898 

Vernacular-Queen  Anne  style, 
gable  roof,  2  lA  stories. 

Features:  shinglework,  marble, 
Queen  Anne  porch,  sunburst. 
Related  carriage  barn. 

177  Lincoln  Ave. 

Duplex,  c.1905 
Gable  roof,  2  V2  stories. 
Features:  shinglework,  Queen 
Anne  porch. 


179  Lincoln  Ave. 

House,  c.1925 
Bungalow  style,  gable  roof, 

1  x/i  stories. 

Features:  porch,  rafter  tails, 
shinglework,  distinctive  dorm¬ 
er,  cornice  brackets,  belt- 
course. 

Related  garage. 

187  Lincoln  Ave. 

House,  1913 

Vernacular-Colonial  Revival 
style,  gambrel  roof, 

VA  stories. 

Features:  pressed  stone,  shin¬ 
glework,  Colonial  Revival 
porch. 


188  Lincoln  Ave. 


House,  c.1910 
Gable  roof,  2  Vi  stories. 
Features:  shinglework,  trian¬ 
gular  arch  window,  Queen 
Anne  porch. 

Related  garage. 

Features:  shinglework. 

189  Lincoln  Ave. 

House,  1913 

Vernacular-Colonial  Revival 
style,  gambrel  roof, 

V/2  stories. 

Features:  Colonial  Revival 
porch,  pressed  stone. 

191  Lincoln  Ave. 

House,  1913 

Vernacular-Colonial  Revival 
style,  gambrel  roof, 

V/2  stories. 

Features:  shinglework,  Colo¬ 
nial  Revival  porch. 

192  Lincoln  Ave. 

House,  c.1919 

Vernacular-Colonial  Revival 
style,  Foursquare. 

Features:  distinctive  dormer, 
Colonial  Revival  porch, 
marble. 

Related  garage. 

210  Lincoln  Ave. 

House,  c.1925 

Bungalow  style,  wood  shingle, 
gable  roof,  1 V2  stories. 
Features:  cornice  brackets, 
shinglework,  porch,  distinctive 
dormer. 

Related  garage. 

Features:  rafter  tails. 

217  Lincoln  Ave. 

House,  c.1910 
Gable  roof,  1 V2  stories. 
Features:  bay  window,  oriel 
window,  Queen  Anne  window, 
marble. 

Related  carriage  barn. 


228  Lincoln  Ave. 

House,  c.1920 
Gable  roof,  1 V2  stories. 
Features:  Bungalow  porch, 
beltcourse,  distinctive  dormer. 

241  Lincoln  Ave. 

House,  c.1919 
Hiproof,  2/2  stories. 

Features:  bay  window,  Queen 
Anne  porch,  Queen  Anne 
window. 

254  Lincoln  Ave. 

House,  1918 
Gable  roof,  1  Vi  stories. 
Features:  distinctive  dormer, 
Colonial  Revival  porch. 


52  Litchfield  Ave. 


House,  c.1929 

Colonial  Revival  style,  gable 
roof,  2XA  stories. 

Features:  monumental  portico, 
paneled  wall  pilasters,  round 
window,  enriched  cornice,  full 
entablature,  distinctive  chim¬ 
ney,  round  arch  window,  side¬ 
lights,  entry  entablature, 
keystones,  distinctive  lintel¬ 
boards,  wood  carving. 

Related  garage. 

Features:  full  entablature. 

56  Litchfield  Ave. 

House,  1930 

Colonial  Revival  style,  hip 
roof,  2  V2  stories. 

Features:  distinctive  chimney, 
distinctive  dormer,  enriched 
cornice,  distinctive  lintel¬ 
boards,  sidelights,  leaded  glass 
window,  entry  entablature, 
porch,  wood  carving. 

Related  garage. 

Features:  full  entablature,  dis¬ 
tinctive  lintelboards. 

60  Litchfield  Ave. 

House,  c.1933 

Colonial  Revival  style,  gable 
roof,  2/2  stories. 

Features:  sidelights,  distinctive 
chimney,  gable  fanlight,  en¬ 
riched  cornice,  round  arch 
window,  hood  moldings,  dis¬ 
tinctive  lintelboards,  Colonial 
Revival  porch. 

Related  garage. 

Features:  distinctive  lintel¬ 
boards. 

64  Litchfield  Ave. 

House,  1927 

Colonial  Revival  style,  gam¬ 
brel  roof,  1  Vi  stories. 

Features:  distinctive  dormer, 
distinctive  chimney,  sidelights, 
entry  fanlight,  full  entablature, 
Colonial  Revival  porch. 

Related  garage. 


65  Litchfield  Ave. 

House,  c.1938 

Vernacular-Colonial  Revival 
style,  wood  shingle,  gable  roof, 
V/2  stories. 

Features:  distinctive  chimney, 
distinctive  dormer,  recessed 
porch,  arcading,  flat  arches, 
gable  fan. 

66  Litchfield  Ave. 

House,  1926 

Colonial  Revival  style,  Four¬ 
square. 

Features:  Colonial  Revival 
porch,  enriched  cornice,  full 
entablature,  transom,  side¬ 
lights,  distinctive  lintelboards. 
Related  garage. 

67  Litchfield  Ave. 

House,  c.1920 

Bungalow  style,  wood  shingle, 
hip  roof,  1  story. 

Features:  porch,  beltcourse. 
Related  garage. 

Features:  beltcourse. 

68  Litchfield  Ave. 

House,  1926 

Bungalow  style,  wood  shingle, 
gable  roof,  V/2  stories. 

Features:  distinctive  lintel¬ 
boards,  cornice  brackets,  rafter 
tails,  distinctive  dormer,  dis¬ 
tinctive  chimney,  porch. 
Related  garage. 

Features:  stickwork,  rafter 
tails,  historic  garage  doors. 


70  Litchfield  Ave. 


House,  c.1925 

Colonial  Revival  style,  gable 
roof,  2  Vi  stories. 

Features:  distinctive  lintel¬ 
boards,  entry  fanlight,  porch, 
distinctive  chimney. 

Related  garage. 

8  Madison  St. 

House,  c.1900 

Vernacular-Colonial  Revival 
style,  gable  roof,  2  V2  stories. 
Features:  transom,  sidelights, 
Colonial  Revival  porch,  gable 
fan,  reveals. 

Related  garage. 

12  Madison  St. 

House,  c.1895 

Queen  Anne  style,  gable  roof, 
2XA  stories. 

Features:  Queen  Anne  porch, 
distinctive  dormer,  distinctive 
chimney,  Queen  Anne  win¬ 
dow,  distinctive  lintelboards, 
marble,  shinglework. 

Related  garage. 
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15  Madison  St. 

House,  c.1870 

lialianatc  style,  sidehall  plan. 
2  Mi  stories. 

Features:  cornice  brackets,  tri¬ 
angular  arch  window, 
ltalianaie  porch,  marble. 

16  Madison  St. 

House,  c.1910 
Wood  shingle,  hip  roof. 

2  54  stories. 

Features:  oriel  window,  belt- 
course. 


17  Madison  St. 


House.  1896 

Queen  Anne  style,  gable  roof. 
2*4  stories. 

Features:  enriched  frieze,  dis¬ 
tinctive  hntelboards,  shingle- 
work.  bay  window,  Colonial 
Revival  porch,  Queen  Anne 
porch,  gable  screen,  sunburst, 
Queen  Anne  window 
Related  garage. 

18  Madison  St. 

House,  c.1900 

Queen  Anne  style,  gable  roof, 
254  stories. 

Features:  sidelights,  bay  win¬ 
dow.  porch,  bargeboard. 
Related  garage. 

22  Madison  St. 

House,  c.1900 
Cable  roof,  2  54  stories. 
Features:  Colonial  Revival 
porch,  bay  window,  marble 
Related  garage. 

24  Madison  St. 

House,  1896 

Tudor  Revival  style,  wood 
shingle,  gable  roof,  254  stones. 
Features:  half-timbering,  raft¬ 
er  tails,  distinctive  chimney, 
marble,  bargeboard,  Queen 
Anne  porch.  Queen  Anne  win¬ 
dow.  balcony. 

26  Madison  St. 

House,  c.1875 

ltalianaie  style,  sidehall  plan, 

254  stories. 

Features:  lialianatc  porch,  cor¬ 
nice  brackets,  triangular  arch 
window 
Related  garage. 

28  Madison  St. 

House,  1885 

Queen  Anne  style,  gable  rout, 
254  stories. 

Features:  Queen  Anne  porch, 
Queen  Anne  window,  bay 
window. 


29  Madison  St. 

House,  c.1885 

Queen  Anne  style,  hip  roof. 

254  stories. 

Features:  sunburst,  shingle- 
work,  Queen  Anne  porch, 
gable  screen,  bay  window,  belt- 
course,  balcony,  bargeboard. 


30  Madison  St. 


House,  1893 

Queen  Anne  style,  gable  roof, 
254  stories. 

Features:  enriched  frieze, 
bargeboard,  distinctive  chim¬ 
ney,  side  tower,  shinglcwork, 
porch,  recessed  balcony,  gable 
screen,  bay  window,  arcading, 
historic  fence. 

Related  carriage  barn. 
Features:  carriage  bays,  cupo¬ 
la,  shinglcwork. 

7  Mansfield  PI. 

House,  c.1890 
Gable  roof,  254  stories. 
Features:  Queen  Anne  porch, 
bay  window 
Related  garage. 

9  Mansfield  PI. 

House,  c.1920 

Vernai  ula r- Colonial  Revival 
style,  wood  shingle,  gambrel 
roof,  154  stories. 

Features.  Colonial  Revival 
porch,  recessed  porch. 

10  Mansfield  PI. 

1  louse,  c.1900 

Queen  Anne  style,  hip  roof. 

254  stories. 

Features:  ogee  roof,  porch,  Full 
entablature,  distinctive  dorm¬ 
er,  rooffinials,  segmental  arch 
window,  applied  woodwork, 
shinglcwork 

13  Mansfield  PI. 

1  Souk  .  19M 

Vernacular-Colonial  Revival 
style,  gable  roof,  2 54  stories. 
Features-  marble,  distinctive 
chimney.  Colonial  Revival 
porch,  cornice  brackets,  rafter 
tails,  beltcoursc,  distinctive 
hntelboards. 

Related  garage. 

Features  rafter  tails. 


14  Mansfield  PI. 

House,  1911 

Shingle  Style-Colonial  Revival 
style,  wood  shingle,  gambrel 
roof,  1J4  stories. 

Features:  unusual  window, 
marble,  bay  window,  Colonial 
Revival  porch,  ogee  roof,  oriel 
window,  lull  entablature,  dis¬ 
tinctive  dormer. 

Related  garage 

17  Mansfield  PI. 

House,  c  .1920 
Colonial  Revival  style,  hip 
roof,  254  stories. 

Features:  eyebrow  dormer,  en¬ 
riched  cornice.  Colonial  Reviv¬ 
al  porch,  sidelights. 

Related  garage. 

18  Mansfield  PI. 

House,  c.1905 

Queen  Anne-Colonial  Revival 
style,  gable  rool,  254  stories. 
Features:  distinctive  dormer, 
side  lower,  marble.  Colonial 
Revival  porch,  ogee  roof,  bay 
window,  rooffinials,  shin- 
glework. 

Related  garage. 

19  Mansfield  PI. 

House,  c.1905 
Gable  roof,  254  stories. 
Features:  Colonial  Revival 
porch,  bay  window,  marble. 
Related  garage 

Features:  .shinglcwork.  historic 
garage  doors. 

20  Mansfield  PI. 

Duplex,  1915 

Vernacular-Colonial  Revival 
style,  Foursquare 
Features,  distinctive  dormer. 
Colonial  Revival  porch,  mar¬ 
ble.  beltcoursc. 

Related  shed. 

21  Mansfield  PI. 

House,  c.1905 
Gable  roof,  2  54  stories. 
Features:  bay  window,  Colo¬ 
nial  Revival  porch,  marble. 

22  Mansfield  PI. 

Quern  Anne  style,  gable  roof 
254  stories. 

Features:  gable  screen,  bay 
window,  Queen  Anne  porch, 
distinctive  Hntelboards, 
marble. 

24  Mansfield  PI. 

House,  c.1900 
Gable  roof,  2  stories. 

Features.  Queen  Anne  win¬ 
dow,  distinctive  lintelboards, 
marble,  bay  window. 

Related  carriage  barn. 

93  Maple  St. 

House,  c.1865 

Greek  Revival  style,  sidehall 
plan,  254  stories. 

Features:  corner  pilasters, 
entry  pilasters,  sidelights, 
entry  entablature. 


103  Maple  St. 


House,  c.1870 
Vernacular- ltalianaie  style, 
sidehall  plan,  2  stories. 
Features:  bay  window,  marble, 
cornice  brackets,  entry  entab¬ 
lature,  Colonial  Revival  porch 

109  Maple  St. 

House,  c.1870 
Sidehall  plan,  2  54  stones. 
Features:  corner  pilasters, 
entry  entablature,  marble 

110  Maple  St. 

House,  c.1905 
Gable  roof,  154  stories. 
Features:  Queen  Anne  win¬ 
dow,  Colonial  Revival  porch. 

116  Maple  St. 

House,  c.1900 

Vernacular-Colonial  Revival 
style,  gambrel  roof, 

154  stories. 

Features:  marble,  shinglework. 
Colonial  Rev  ival  porch,  oriel 
window. 

119  Maple  St. 

House,  c.1870 
Vernacular-Greek  Revival 
style,  sidehall  plan,  154  stories. 
Features:  entry  entablature, 
sidelights,  marble.  Queen 
Anne  porch. 

120  Maple  St. 

House,  c.1900 
Gable  roof,  2  54  stones 
Features:  triangular  arch  win¬ 
dow,  distinctive  hntelboards, 
Queen  Anne  window.  Colonial 
Revival  porch,  marble 

123  Maple  St. 

House.  1906 
Gable  roof,  1 54  stories. 
Features.  Queen  Anne  porch, 
marble. 

Related  carriage  barn. 

129  Maple  St. 

House,  c.1900 

Vernacular-Queen  Anne  style, 
gable  roof.  2  54  stories. 
Features:  bargeboard.  Queen 
Anne  porch,  rafter  tails,  shin¬ 
glework.  distinctive  lintel- 
boards,  sunburst,  transom, 
sidelights. 

Related  carriage  barn. 

130  Maple  St. 

House,  c.1895 

Vernacular-Queen  Anne  style, 
gable  roof,  2  54  stories. 
Features:  bay  window.  Queen 
Anne  window,  porch,  marble. 
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134  Maple  St. 

Store,  c.1925 
Gable  roof,  2  Yi  stories. 
Features:  original  storefront, 
door  hood. 

138  Maple  St. 

Duplex,  c.  1900 
Gable  roof,  2Yi  stories. 
Features:  marble.  Queen  Anne 
porch. 


143  Maple  St. 


House,  1902 

Queen  Anne  style,  gable  roof, 
2  stories. 

Features:  porch,  Queen  Anne 
window,  shinglework,  marble. 
Related  carriage  bam. 

Features:  cupola. 

144  Maple  St. 

House,  c.1900 

Vernacular-Queen  Anne  style, 
gable  roof,  2  Vi  stories. 
Features:  marble,  Queen  Anne 
porch,  Queen  Anne  window, 
shinglework. 

4  Marble  Ave. 

House,  cJ925 

Bungalow  style,  wood  shingle, 
gable  roof,  )Yi  stories. 
Features:  porch,  c  ornice  brack 
ets.  distinctive  dormer 

7  Marble  Ave. 

House,  c.1923 

Vernacular-Colonial  Revival 
style,  gambrel  roof, 

1!4  stories. 

Features:  Colonial  Revival 
porch. 

19  Marble  Ave. 

House,  t.1921 

Vernacular-Colonial  Revival 
style,  gambrel  roof, 

\Vi  stories. 

Features:  Colonial  Revival 
porch,  pressed  stone,  shin¬ 
glework. 

Related  garage. 

20  Marble  Ave. 

House,  c.1925 
Bungalow  style,  concrete 
block,  hiproof,  1  Yi  stories. 
Features:  distinctive  dormer, 
pressed  stone,  distinctive 
chimney,  rafter  tails. 

Related  garage 
Features,  historic  garage 
doors,  pressed  stone. 

23  Marble  Ave. 

House,  c.1923 
Foursquare. 

Features:  Colonial  Revival 
porrh,  distinctive  dormer, 


25  Marble  Ave. 

House,  c.1900 
Cable  roof,  2  Yi  stories. 
Features:  Colonial  Revival 
porch,  marble,  bay  window. 

26  Marble  Ave. 

House,  c.1925 

Vernacular-Colonial  Revival 
style,  wood  shingle,  gambrel 
roof,  1H  stories. 

Features:  Colonial  Revival 
porch,  distinctive  dormer,  dis¬ 
tinctive  chimney. 

Related  garage. 

13  Meadow  St. 

Church,  1856 

Greek  Revival  style,  brick. 

gable  roof,  1  story. 

Features:  segmenLal  arch  win¬ 
dow,  wall  pilasters. 

15  Meadow  St. 

House,  c.1855 
Vcrnaeular-Greek  Revival 
style,  sidehall  plan,  V/i  stories. 
Features:  paneled  corner 
pilasters,  full  entablature, 
historic  sign. 

16  Meadow-  St. 

Multi-family  Dwelling,  1909 
Cable  roof,  2!4  stories. 
Features:  Queen  Anne  porch, 
marble. 

17  Meadow  St. 

Garage,  c.1925 
Concrete. 

Features:  pressed  stone,  para¬ 
pet.  wood  lintels. 


20  Meadow  St. 


House,  c,  187 5 
Sidehall  plan,  2  stories 
Features:  entry  entablature, 
entry  pilasters,  reveals,  full  en¬ 
tablature. 

21  Meadow  St. 

House,  c.  1870/191 5 
Sidehall  plan,  2 55  stories. 
Features:  comer  pilasters,  tri¬ 
angular  arch  window.  Bun¬ 
galow  porch,  lull  entablature. 
Related  garage. 

Features:  rafter  tails. 

29  Meadow  St. 

I  louse,  c.1880 

Sidehall  plan,  2 Y>  stories. 

Features:  entry  entablature 


61  Meadow  St. 

House,  c.1890 
Cable  roof,  2  stories. 

Features:  Queen  Anne  porch, 
sunburst 

73  Meadow  St. 

Fluuse,  c.1870 
Sidehall  plan.  1  Vi  stories. 
Features:  peaked  lintelboards, 
distinctive  lintelboards,  corner 
pilasters,  marble,  full  entab¬ 
lature. 


87  Meadow  St. 


House,  c.1870 
Sidehall  plan,  1  Vi  stories. 
Features:  distinctive  chimney, 
disiim  five-  lintelboards,  entry 
entablature,  peaked  lintel¬ 
boards,  Colonial  Revival 
porch,  corner  pilasters,  full  en¬ 
tablature. 

Related  carriage  barn. 
Features:  segmental  arch 
window. 

88  Meadow  St. 

House,  c.1870 
Sidehall  plan.  2  &  stories. 
Features:  Colonial  Revival 
porch,  round  arch  window, 
distinctive  chimney,  sidelights 
Related  garage. 

100  Meadow  St. 

House,  c.1900 
Gable  roof,  2  Vi  stones. 
Features:  Queen  Anne  porch, 
distinctive  lintelboards. 

8  Melrose  Ave. 

House,  c.1933 

Bungalow  style,  wood  shingle, 
gable  roof,  I  Yi  stories 
Features:  recessed  porch,  dis¬ 
tinctive  dormer. 

1 1  Melrose  Ave. 

House,  r.1933 
Bungalow  style,  gable  roof, 

1  Yi  stories. 

Features:  rafter  tails,  distinc¬ 
tive  dormer,  Bungalow  port  It, 
recessed  porch,  cornice  brack¬ 
ets,  cobblestone. 

13-15  Melrose  Ave. 

Duplex,  c.1929 
Foursquare. 

Features:  distinctive  chimney, 
rafter  tails,  distinctive  dormer, 
porch,  cornice  brackets, 
marble. 

Related  garage. 


17  Melrose  Ave. 

House,  1908 
Foursquare. 

Features:  porte  cochere,  Colo¬ 
nial  Revival  porch,  distinctive 
dormer. 

Related  garage 
Features:  eyebrow  dormer. 

19  Melrose  Ave. 

House,  c.  1910 
Gable  roof,  2  Yi  stories. 
Features:  Colonial  Revival 
porch,  bay  window. 

21  Melrose  Ave. 

House,  c.!900 

Queen  Anne  style,  hip  rool, 

2  stories. 

Features:  distinctive  dormer, 
bay  window,  Colonial  Revival 
porch,  marble,  side  tower,  roof 
finials. 

Related  garage. 

23  Melrose  Ave. 

House,  1902 
Cable  roof,  2  Yi  stories. 
Features:  stained  glass,  Quern 
Anne  window,  distinctive 
dormer,  porch. 

38  Morse  PI. 

House,  c.1910 

Wood  shingle,  gable  roof, 

1  Yi  stones. 

Features:  Queen  Anne  porch, 
full  entablature. 

Related  garage. 

Features:  histone  garage 
doors, 

39  Morse  PI. 

House,  1908 

Shingle  Style-Colonial  Revival 
style,  wood  shingle,  gable  roof 
2Vi  stories 

Features:  side  tower,  Palladia!) 
window,  applied  woodwork, 
enriched  cornice,  recessed  bal¬ 
cony,  roof  finials,  Colonial  Re- 
vival  porch,  leaded  glass 
window,  marblc. 

Relatcd  garage. 

Features,  historic  garage 
doors. 

40  Morse  PI. 

House,  c.1915 
Cable  roof,  2  Yi  stories 
Features:  shinglework,  cornice 
brackets,  door  hood,  Colonial 
Revival  porch. 

Related  garage. 

Features:  shinglework. 

42  Morse  PI. 

House,  1913 
Foursquare. 

Features:  Colonial  Revival 
porch,  distinctive  dormer,  bay 
window,  recessed  porch,  belt 
course. 

Related  carriage  barn 

43  Morse  PI. 

House,  c.1915 
Gable  roof,  2  !4  stories. 
Features:  entry  entablature, 
entry  pilasters,  marble,  shin¬ 
glework. 

Related  garage. 
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44  Morse  PI. 

House,  c.1930 

Vernacular-Colonial  Revival 
style,  brick,  gambrel  roof, 

1 54  stories. 

Features:  distinctive  dormer, 
sidelights,  flat  arches,  decora¬ 
tive  brickwork,  porch. 

Related  garage. 

47  Morse  PI. 

House,  c.1915 

Vernacular-Colonial  Revival 
style,  wood  shingle,  gambrel 
roof.  IVfc  stories. 

Features:  recessed  porch,  bay 
window,  shinglework,  Colonial 
Revival  porch,  marble. 


48  Morse  PI. 


House,  c.1915 

Vernacular-Colonial  Revival 
style.  Foursquare. 

Features:  oriel  window.  Colo¬ 
nial  Revival  porch,  bay  win¬ 
dow,  pressed  stone,  rafter  tails. 

49  Morse  PI. 

House,  1910 

Vernacular-Colonial  Rev  ivul 
style.  Foursquare. 

Features:  lull  entablature, 
leaded  glass  window,  Colonial 
Revival  porch,  distinctive 
dormer,  pressed  stone,  bolt  - 
course. 

Related  garage 

50  Morse  PI. 

House,  1912 

Colonial  Revival  style.  Four¬ 
square. 

Features:  Colonial  Revival 
porch,  sidelights,  bay  window, 
distinctive  dormer,  stained 
glass,  leaded  glass  window 
Related  garage 

51  Morse  PI. 

House,  t  .1915 
Gable  roof,  2  54  stories. 
Features:  Colonial  Revival 
porch,  shinglework,  pressed 
stone. 

52  Morse  PI. 

House,  c.1910 
Gable  roof,  214  stories. 
Features:  marble.  Colonial  Re  ¬ 
vival  porc  h,  Queen  Anne  win¬ 
dow,  bay  window'. 

Related  shed. 

53  Morse  PI. 

1  louse,  *1915 

Jerkinhead  roof,  214  stories. 
Features:  shinglework.  oriel 
window,  Colonial  Revival 
porch,  beltcourse. 


54  Morse  PI. 

House,  1908 

Colonial  Revival  style.  Four¬ 
square. 

Features:  distinctive  dormer, 
enriched  cornice,  sidelights, 
Colonial  Revival  porch, 
tieldstone. 

55  Morse  PI. 

House,  c.1910 
Gable  roof,  2  54  stories. 
Features:  beltcourse,  shingle¬ 
work,  bargeboard,  Queen 
Anne  window,  entry  entab¬ 
lature. 

Related  garage. 

56  Morse  PI. 

House,  1904 

Vernacular-Queen  Anne  style, 
hip  roof.  2J4  stories. 

Features:  Queen  Anne  porch. 
Queen  Anne  window,  bay  win¬ 
dow,  distinctive  dormer,  dis¬ 
tinctive  lintelboards,  full 
entablature. 

196  Mussev  St. 

House,  1879 
Gable  roof,  1 14  stories. 
Features;  Queen  Anne  porch, 
Italianatc  porch- 

202  Mussey  St. 

House,  c.1892 
Gable  roof,  2 14  stories. 
Features:  Queen  Anne  porch, 
marble. 

Related  carriage  barn,  garage, 
tnilkhousc. 

203  Mussey  St. 

House,  c.1915 

Bungalow  style,  jerkinhead 
roof,  \  Vi  stories 
Features:  porch,  bargeboard, 
cornice  brackets. 

217  Mussey  St. 

1  louse,  c.1895 
Gable  roof,  254  stories. 
Features:  distinctive  lintel¬ 
boards,  Queen  Anne  porch. 
Related  garage,  carriage  barn. 
Features:  historic  garage 
doors. 

12  Nichols  St. 

Duplex,  c.1900 

Vernarular-Quecn  Anne  style, 
gable  roof,  254  stories. 
Features;  Queen  Anne  porch, 
sunburst,  bay  window. 

16  Nichols  St. 

House,  c.1885 

Jerkinhead  roof,  254  stories. 
Features:  cornice  brackets, 
bargeboard,  enriched  cornice, 
rafter  tails,  transom,  side¬ 
lights,  distinctive  lintelboards. 
Related  garage. 

18  Nichols  St. 

Duplex,  c.1900 
Gable  roof,  2  54  stories. 
Features:  porch,  distinctive 
door 


22  Nichols  St. 

House,  c.1885 

Vernacular- Queen  Anne  style, 
gable  roof,  2  54  stories. 
Features:  bay  window,  recessed 
porch.  Queen  Anne  porch, 
bargeboard,  beltcourse,  shin¬ 
glework,  marble 

26  Nichols  St. 

House,  c.1900 

Vernacular-Queen  Anne  style, 
gable  roof,  214  stories. 
Features:  sidelights,  sunburst, 
bay  window,  gable  screen, 
shinglework.  Queen  Anne 
window,  entry  fanlight.  Colo¬ 
nial  Revival  porch.  Queen 
Anne  porch. 

Related  carriage  barn. 

29  Nichols  St. 

House,  1915 

Foursquare,  wood  shingle 
Features:  distinctive  dormer. 
Colonial  Revival  porch,  dis¬ 
tinctive  lintelboards, 

Related  garage. 

Features:  rafter  tails. 

32  Nichols  St. 

House,  i  .1875 

French  Second  Km  pi  re  style, 
sidchall  plan.  Mansard  roof. 

2  stories. 

Features:  cornice  brackets,  full 
entablature,  distinctive  dorm¬ 
er.  hood  moldings,  porch. 
Bungalow  porch,  reveals 
Related  carriage  harn. 

33  Nichols  St. 

Duplex,  <  .1900 
Gable  roof,  254  stories. 
Features:  Queen  Anne  porch, 
oriel  window. 

38  Nichols  St. 


1  louse,  c.1882 

Jerkinhead  roof.  254  stories 
Features;  lull  entablature, 
marble,  beltcourse,  !>av  win¬ 
dow.  Italianatc  porch,  triangu¬ 
lar  arch  window,  distinctive 
lintelboards,  distinc  tive  dorm¬ 
er,  roof  finials,  wood  cresting 
Related  shed, 

Features:  cupola,  distinctive 
dormer 

39  Nichols  St. 

House,  1915 

Wood  shingle,  gable  roof. 

2  V\  stories. 

Features,  .shinglework,  door 
hood,  stickwork.  pressed  stone 


41  Nichols  St. 

House,  c.1920 

Vernacular-Colonial  Revival 
style,  gable  roof.  1 54  stories. 
Features:  distinctive  dormer, 
leaded  glass  window,  tecessed 
porch,  beltcourse. 

Related  garage. 

Features:  rafter  tails. 

46  Nichols  St. 

Hospital,  1928 
Neo-Classical  Revival  style, 
brick,  3  stories. 

Features:  flat  arches, 
keystones,  parapet,  marble, 
beltcourse,  quoins,  decorative 
brickwork,  Colonial  Revival 
porch,  wrought  iron,  leaded 
glass  window,  stone  carving. 
Related  shed,  shed. 

48  Nichols  St. 

House.  1884 

Queen  Anne  style,  hip  roof, 
254  stories. 

Features:  transom,  sidelights, 
side  tower,  roof  Hnials,  distinc¬ 
tive  chimney,  porrh. 

50  Nichols  St. 

I  louse.  1915 

Colonial  Revival  style,  brick, 
gambrel  roof.  154  stories. 
Features:  oriel  window,  side¬ 
lights,  Colonial  Revival  porch, 
balcony,  distinctive  chimney, 
distinctive  dormer. 


52  Nichols  St. 


House,  c.1925 

Colonial  Revival  style,  wood 
shingle,  gable  roof,  254  stories. 
Features:  Colonial  Revival 
porch,  distinctive  chimney, 
sidelights. 

Related  garage 

69  Nichols  St. 

House,  c.1925 

Wood  shingle,  gable  roof. 

254  stories. 

Features:  distinctive  chimney, 
porch,  sidelights 
Related  garage. 

6  North  St. 

House,  1912 

Bungalow  style,  wood  shingle, 
gable  roof,  1 14  stories, 
Features:  pressed  stone,  shin¬ 
glework,  porch,  coma  e  brack¬ 
ets,  rafter  tails,  distinctive 
lintelboards. 

Related  servants  quarters 
Features:  stickwork.  shingle¬ 
work,  rafter  tails 

7  North  St. 

House,  c.1920 

Bungalow  style,  stucco,  gable 
rool,  154  stories. 

Features:  cornice  brackets, 
porch,  rafter  tails,  oriel  win¬ 
dow,  half-timbering. 

Related  garage. 
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9  North  St. 

House,  c.1920 

Jerkinhead  roof,  l!4  stories. 
Features:  Colonial  Revival 
porch,  distinctive  dormer. 
Related  garage. 

1 1  North  St. 

House,  1910 

Vernacular-Colonial  Revival 
style,  gable  roof,  1  Yi  stories. 
Features:  bay  window,  recessed 
porch,  Colonial  Revival  porch, 
Queen  Anne  porch. 

Related  carriage  barn. 

15  North  St. 

House,  1910 

Vernacular-Colonial  Revival 
style,  1 14  stories. 

Features:  bay  window,  recessed 
porch,  Colonial  Revival  porch, 
Queen  Anne  porch. 

17  North  St. 

House.  1904 

Vernacular-Colonial  Revival 
style,  gambrel  roof, 

114  stories. 

Features:  Colonial  Revival 
porch,  bay  window,  oriel 
window. 

Related  garage. 

18  North  St. 

Duplex,  c.1895 

Queen  Anne  style,  gable  roof, 

2 14  stories. 

Features:  marble,  bay  window, 
Queen  Anne  porch.  Queen 
Anne  window. 

Related  garage. 


19  North  St. 


I  louse,  r.1920 

bungalow  style,  wood  shingle, 
gable  mol,  1!4  stories. 
Features:  rafter  tails,  cornier 
brackets,  bank  ofw inflows. 
Related  garage 
Features:  cornice  brackets. 

23  North  St. 

I  louse,  c.1920 

Bungalow  style,  wood  shingle, 
gable  roof,  l'/j  stories. 
Features:  cornice  brackets, 
raliei  tails,  cobblestone,  dis¬ 
tinctive  chimney. 

Related  carriage  barn. 


24  North  St. 

House,  1913 

Bungalow-Tudot  Revival  style, 
wood  shingle,  gable  roof, 

\*A  stories. 

Features:  half-timbering,  mar¬ 
ble,  bay  window,  distinctive 
chimney;  stick  work,  rafter 
tails,  recessed  porch,  distinc¬ 
tive  dormer,  leaded  glass  win¬ 
dow,  distinctive  Iintelboards. 
sidelights,  oriel  window. 
Related  garage. 

Features:  half-timbering,  stick- 
work,  cornice  brackets. 

29  North  St. 

House,  c.1900 
Colonial  Revival  style. 
Georgian  plan,  wood  shingle, 
hip  roof. 

Features:  enriched  frie/.e,  mar¬ 
ble,  Colonial  Revival  porch, 
sidelights,  transom 
Related  garage. 

30  North  St. 

I  louse,  c  1915 
Colonial  Revival  style,  hip 
roof,  2  Vi  stories. 

Features:  sidelights,  porch 

31  North  St. 

House,  e .1915 

Vernai  ular-Colnnial  Revival 
style,  gambrel  roof, 

\Yt  stories. 

Features:  Colonial  Revival 
porch,  marble,  shinglework 
Related  garage. 

Features:  stickwork. 

32  North  St. 

House.  1917 

Colonial  Revival  style,  brick 
veneer,  hip  roof.  2J4  stories. 
Features:  quoins,  porch,  dis 
lira  rive  dormer. 

34  North  St. 

House,  c.1910 
Gable  roof,  2j4  stories. 
Features:  Colonial  Revival 
porch,  Queen  Anne  porch 
Related  garage. 

41  North  St. 

House,  1906 

Shingle  Style-Colonial  Revival 
style,  wood  shingle,  gambrel 
roof,  lYi  stories. 

Features:  shinglework,  bay 
window,  distinctive  dormer. 

47  North  St. 

House,  c.1865 

ltalianatc  style,  sidehal)  plan, 
brick,  2!4  stories. 

Features:  distinctive  chimney, 
cornice  brackets,  round  arch 
window,  transom,  reveals. 
Queen  Anne  porch. 

49  North  St. 

House,  c.1900 
Queen  Anne-Shingle  Style, 
gable  roof.  2  Yi  stories. 
Features:  shinglework,  sun¬ 
burst,  marble,  recessed  porch, 
bay  window,  transom,  oriel 
window,  distinctive  chimney, 
terracotta. 


52  North  St. 

House,  1910 

Vernacular-Colonial  Revival 
style,  gambrel  roof, 

1!4  stories. 

Features:  recessed  porch,  Colo¬ 
nial  Revival  porch,  bay  win¬ 
dow,  shinglework,  marble. 
Related  carriage  barn. 

73  North  St. 

House,  c.1895 
Gable  roof,  2J4  stories. 
Features:  marble,  Queen  Anne 
porch. 

75  North  St. 

House,  c.1865 
Vcrnacular-Greek  Revival 
style,  sidehall  plan,  214  stories. 
Features:  entry  entablature, 
entry  pilasters,  sidelights,  full 
entablature,  Colonial  Revival 
porch. 

91  North  St. 

House,  c.1895 

Vernacular-Queen  Anne  style, 
gable  roof,  2  Yi  stories. 
Features:  shinglework.  trian¬ 
gular  arch  window,  distinctive 
iintelboards,  Queen  Anne 
porch.  Queen  Anne  window, 
bay  window. 

Related  carriage  barn. 

Features:  shinglework. 


93  North  St. 


House,  1892 

Vernacular-Queen  Anne  style, 
gable  roof,  2  Yi  stories, 
Features:  Queen  Anne  porch, 
distinctive  Iintelboards.  bay 
window,  shinglework,  distint  - 
live  chimney. 

94  North  St. 

House,  c.1930 

Vernacular-Colonial  Revival 
style,  gable  roof,  2  Yi  stories. 
Features:  entry  fanlight,  side¬ 
lights,  Colonial  Revival  porch. 

17  North  St.  Ext. 

House,  c.1933 

Colonial  Revival  style,  wood 
shingle,  gable  roof,  2J4  stories. 
Features:  round  arch  window, 
entry  pilasters,  entry  entabla¬ 
ture,  distinctive  chimney,  dis¬ 
tinctive  dormer. 

31  North  St.  Ext. 

House,  c.1925 

Wood  shingle,  gable  roof, 

2  Yi  stories. 

Features:  porch,  sidelights, 
entry  entablature. 

Related  garage. 


41  North  St.  Ext. 

House,  c.1927 

Colonial  Revival  style,  gable 
roof,  2J4  stories. 

Features:  sidelights,  entry 
pilasters,  entry  entablature, 
enriched  frieze,  distinctive 
chimney,  gable  fan,  porch, 
balcony. 

Related  garage. 

45  North  St.  Ext. 

House,  c.1910 
Gable  roof,  2  Yi  stories. 
Features:  shinglework,  Colo¬ 
nial  Revival  porch,  distinctive 
Iintelboards. 

73  North  St.  Ext. 

House,  c.1920 
Gable  roof,  2  Yi  stories. 
Features:  pressed  stone,  bell- 
course,  distinctive  dormer 
Related  garage. 

Features:  historic  garage 
doors. 

75  North  St.  Ext. 


House,  c.1927 

Bungalow  style,  wood  shingle, 
gable  roof,  1J4  stories. 

Features:  shinglework,  rafter 
tails,  recessed  porch,  oriel  win¬ 
dow,  distinctive  chimney,  dis¬ 
tinctive  dormer. 

37  N.  Main  St. 

House,  c.1800 

Federal  style.  Georgian  plan. 
Features:  Colonial  Revival 
porch,  balcony,  distinctive 
chimney,  entry  fanlight,  leaded 
glass  window,  entry  pilasters, 
stained  glass. 

41  N.  Main  St. 

House,  c.1830 

Federal  style,  brick,  gable  roof, 
214  stories. 

Features:  gable  fanlight,  lead¬ 
ed  glass  window,  arched  wall 
panels,  arcading,  paneled  wall 
pilasters,  bay  window,  full  en¬ 
tablature. 

44  N.  Main  St. 

House,  1793/1917 
Architect/builder:  Gershom 
Cheney. 

Colonial  Revival  style, 
Georgian  plan. 

Features:  enriched  cornice, 
leaded  glass  window,  entry 
fanlight,  distinctive  lintel- 
boards,  window  fanlight,  bal¬ 
cony,  porch,  sidelights. 

Related  garage, 
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45  N.  Main  St. 

House,  c.1890 

Queen  Anne  style,  hip  roof, 

254  stories. 

Features:  shinglework,  barge- 
board,  marble,  beltcoursc, 
sunburst,  gable  screen,  bay 
window,  porch 

49  N.  Main  St. 

House,  1799/c.  1895 

Queen  Anne  style,  Georgian 

plan. 

Features,  sunburst,  marble,  ar- 
cading,  Italianate  porch,  shin¬ 
glework,  enriched  cornice,  bay 
window,  gable  fan,  distinctive 
chimney,  distinctive  lintel- 
boards. 

Related  carriage  barn. 


54  N.  Main  St. 


House,  1898 
Queen  Anne-Shingle 
Style-Colonial  Revival  style, 
gable  roof,  2  54  stories. 
Features:  stained  glass,  Falla* 
dian  window,  leaded  glass  win 
dow,  kneewall  window,  full 
entablature,  sunburst,  oriel 
window,  unusual  window, 
shinglework,  enriched  cornice. 
Colonial  Revival  porch,  dis¬ 
tinctive  chimney. 

Related  carriage  barn. 
Features:  cupola,  roof  finials 

55  N.  Main  St. 

House,  1912 

Bungalow  style,  gable  roof, 

154  stories. 

Features:  marble,  recessed 
porch,  porch,  oriel  window, 
rafter  tails,  cornice  brackets, 
bay  window,  beltcourse.  leaded 
glass  window 

57  N.  Main  St. 

House,  c.1880 

Vernacular- Italianate  style, 
gable  roof,  2  54  stories. 
Features:  distinctive  lintel- 
boards,  leaded  glass  window, 
sidelights,  transom,  triangular 
arch  window,  peaked  lintel- 
boards,  distinctive  chimney, 
porch,  enriched  frieze 

60  N.  Main  St. 

House,  c.1895 

Queen  Anne  style,  hip  roof, 

214  stories. 

Features:  bargeboard,  side 
lower,  cornice  brackets,  bell 
course,  applied  woodwork, 
shinglework,  hay  window, 
gable  screen,  marble,  porte 
cochere,  porch. 


64  N.  Main  St. 

House,  1812 

Federal  style,  Georgian  plan, 
brick. 

Features:  splayed  lintels,  mar¬ 
ble,  entry  fanlight,  unusual 
window,  round  arch  window, 
distinctive  dormer,  enriched 
Frieze,  reveals,  keystones, 
porch. 


65  N.  Main  St. 


House,  1913 

Colonial  Revival  style,  wood 
shingle,  hiproof,  214  stories. 
Features:  enriched  frieze,  full 
entablature,  distinctive  lintel- 
boards,  porch,  entry  fanlight, 
leaded  glass  window,  side¬ 
lights,  entry-  pilasters,  distinc¬ 
tive  chimney,  wood  carving, 
marble. 

Related  garage 

66  N.  Main  St. 

House,  c.1910 

Colonial  Revival  style,  Four¬ 
square. 

Features:  sidelights,  marble, 
enriched  cornice,  Colonial  Re¬ 
vival  porch,  distinctive  chim¬ 
ney,  distinctive  dormer,  bay 
window 

Related  carriage  barn. 

70  N.  Main  St. 

House,  c.1895 

Colonial  Revival  style,  gable 
roof,  2! 4  stories, 

Features:  round  window, 
round  arch  window,  distinctive 
lintrlboards.  balcony,  porch, 
unusual  window,  enriched  cor¬ 
nice,  bay  window,  Palladian 
window 

Related  carriage  barn,  garage 
Features:  marble,  distinctive 
lintelboards. 

71  N.  Main  St. 

House,  c.1876 

Stick  Style,  jerkinhead  roof, 

154  stories. 

Features:  bargeboard,  gable 
fan,  Bungalow  porch,  shingle¬ 
work,  half-limbering,  marble, 
transom,  sidelights,  porch,  dis¬ 
tinctive  lintelboards,  distinc¬ 
tive  chimney,  distinctive 
dormer. 

74  N.  Main  St. 

House,  c.1865 

Greek  Revival  style,  sidehall 
plan,  254  stories. 

Features:  entry  pilasters,  side¬ 
lights,  entry  entablature,  full 
entablature. 


77  N.  Main  St. 

House,  1891 

Queen  Anne  style,  gable  roof, 
254  stories. 

Features:  sunburst,  gable 
screen,  shinglework,  barge¬ 
board,  Queen  Anne  porch, 
marble. 

78  N.  Main  St. 

House,  c.1920 

Vernacular-Colonial  Revival 
style,  gambrel  roof, 

154  stories. 

Fealurcs:  Colonial  Revival 
porch,  shinglework,  leaded 
glass  window,  distinctive 
dormer. 

Related  garage. 

82  N.  Main  St. 

House,  c.1870 
Vernacular  ! talianate  style, 
sidehall  plan,  254  stories. 
Features:  round  window,  cor¬ 
nice  brackets,  full  entablature, 
entry  entablature,  entry 
pilasters,  sidelights,  marble. 
Colonial  Revival  porch. 

85  N.  Main  St. 

House,  1913 

Colonial  Revival  style,  stucco, 
hip  roof,  2  stories. 

Features:  comice  brackets, 
porch,  round  arch  window, 
rafter  tails,  distinctive  dormer, 
distinctive  chimney,  balcony. 

86  N.  Main  St. 

House,  c.1905 

Vernacular-Queen  Anne  style, 
gable  roof,  2  stories. 

Features:  sunburst,  beltcourse, 
marble,  Queen  Anne  porch, 
roof  finials,  distinctive  chim¬ 
ney,  hay  window,  Queen  Anne 
window. 

Related  carriage  barn. 

87  N.  Main  St. 

House,  1916 

Vernacular-Colonial  Revival 
style,  Foursquare,  wood 
shingle. 

Features:  distinctive  dormer, 
enriched  cornice,  bay  window. 
C Colonial  Revival  porch,  belt¬ 
coursc. 

94  N.  Main  St. 

House,  c.1915 

Vernacular-Colonial  Revival 
style,  gable  roof,  2!4  stories. 
Features:  pressed  stone,  dis¬ 
tinctive  chimney,  bay  window, 
beltcourse,  Colonial  Revival 
porch. 

106  N.  Main  St. 

House,  c.1870 

Sidehall  plan.  2 54  stories. 

Features:  round  arch  window 

108  N.  Main  St. 

House,  cJ840/1915 
Vemacular-Greek 
Revival-Colonial  Revival  style, 
sidehall  plan,  1%  stories. 
Features:  Colonial  Revival 
porch,  distinctive  dormer, 
enirv  entablature,  sidelights, 
shinglework,  beltcourse. 


112  N.  Main  St. 


House,  c.1885 

Vernacular-Queen  Anne  style, 
gable  roof,  254  stories. 
Features:  unusual  window, 
stained  glass,  marble,  enriched 
Irirze,  shinglework,  distinctive 
chimney,  beltcourse,  Queen 
Anne  porch,  gable  fan 
Related  carriage  barn. 

1 13  N.  Main  St. 

Duplex,  c.1929 
Colonial  Revival  style,  gam¬ 
brel  roof.  154  stories. 

Features:  door  hood,  entry  fan, 
distinctive  chimney,  distinctive 
dormer. 

119  N.  Main  St. 

House,  c.1915 
Foursquare,  stucco. 

Features:  distinctive*  dormer, 
distinctive  chimney,  Colonial 
Revival  porch,  Quern  Anne 
window. 

Related  garage. 

121  N.  Main  St. 

House,  c.1915 
Foursquare,  stucco. 

Features:  sidelights,  distinctive 
chimney,  Queen  Anne  win¬ 
dow.  Colonial  Revival  porch, 
distinctive  dormer,  pressed 
stone. 

Related  garage. 

124  N.  Main  St. 

House,  c.1920 

Vernacular-Colonial  Revival 
style,  gambrel  roof, 

1  !4  stories. 

Features:  beltcourse,  bay  win¬ 
dow,  porch. 

140  N.  Main  St. 

House,  c.1890 

Queen  Anne  style,  hip  roof, 

254  stories. 

Features*,  gable  screen,  sun¬ 
burst,  bargeboard,  gable  fan¬ 
light,  shinglework,  marble, 
beltcourse,  Queen  Anne 
porch,  bay  window,  cornice 
brackets,  distinctive  lintel- 
boards,  enriched  cornice, 

141  N.  Main  St. 

House,  1887 

Queen  Anne  style,  gable  roof, 
254  stories. 

Features:  bay  window,  porch, 
beltcourse,  enriched  frieze, 
shinglework,  bargeboard,  dis¬ 
tinctive  lintelboards,  sunburst. 
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163  N.  Main  St. 

House,  c.1900 

Gable  roof,  2  !4  stories 

Features:  Queen  Anne  porch 

166  N.  Main  St. 

Motel,  1938 
Gable  roof,  1  story. 

Features:  porch,  historic  sign. 
Related  office. 

171  N.  Main  St. 

House,  1916 

Colonial  Revival  style,  gam¬ 
brel  roof,  1  Zi  stories. 

Features:  bay  window,  shingle- 
work.  Colonial  Revival  porch. 

190  N.  Main  St. 

House,  1926 
Foursquare. 

Features:  distinctive  dormer. 
Colonial  Revival  porch,  belt- 
course. 


House,  c.  1915 
Colonial  Revival  si  yle, 
Georgian  plan. 

Features:  bay  window,  stained 
glass.  Colonial  Revival  porch, 
sidelights,  entry  entablature, 
marble. 


202  N.  Main  St. 

House,  c.1923 
Foursquare. 

Features:  distinctive  lintel- 
boards.  distinctive  chimney, 
distinctive  dormer,  shingle- 
work,  beltcourse.  Colonial  Re¬ 
vival  porch. 

Related  garage. 

204  N.  Main  St. 

House,  c.1923 

Colonial  Revival  style,  wood 
shingle,  gambrel  roof, 

H4  stories. 

Features:  distinctive  chimney, 
Colonial  Revival  porch,  dis¬ 
tinctive  lintclboards,  side¬ 
lights.  distinctive  dormer. 
Related  garage. 

Features:  historic  garage 
doors. 

224  N.  Main  St. 

Restaurant.  1946 
Moderne  style,  2  stories. 
Features:  glass  block,  stream¬ 
lining,  historic  sign,  neon  sign 


227  N.  Main  St. 

House,  C.1933 

Bungalow  style,  wood  shingle, 
gable  roof,  I  Vi  stories 
Features:  cornice  brackets,  dis¬ 
tinctive  dormer,  rafter  tails, 
recessed  porch,  porch 
Related  garage. 

Features:  historic  garage- 
doors. 

256  N.  Main  St. 

House,  c.1880 
Sidehall  plan,  214  stories. 
Features:  triangular  arch  win¬ 
dow,  distinctive  dormer, 
ltalianate  porch,  Colonial  Re¬ 
vival  porch,  marhle 
Related  barn 

Features:  metal  ventilator. 

269  N.  Main  St. 

House,  c.1920 

Vernacular-Colonial  Revival 
style,  gable  roof,  114  stories. 
Features:  Colonial  Revival 
porch,  bay  window 

293  N.  Main  St. 

Store,  1957 

Moderne  style,  brick  veneer, 

1  story. 

Features:  transom,  streamlin¬ 
ing,  original  storefront,  glass 
block. 

295  N.  Main  St. 

House,  c.1920 
Bungalow  style,  gable  root, 

1!4  stories. 

Features:  cornice  brackets,  dis¬ 
tinctive  dormer,  rafter  tails, 
porch. 

3  Norton  PI. 

House,  c.1920 

Bungalow  style,  wood  shingle, 
gable  roof,  1!4  stories, 

Features:  recessed  porch.  Colo¬ 
nial  Revival  porch,  oriel  win¬ 
dow,  distinctive  dormer. 
Related  garage. 

Features:  rafter  tails. 

7  Norton  PI. 

House,  c.1895 

Queen  Anne  style,  gable  roof, 
2!4  stories. 

Features:  marble,  beltcourse, 
bay  window,  gable  screen, 
shinglework.  porch,  sunburst, 
stained  glass. 

109  Oak  St. 

House,  c.1895 

Vernacular-Queen  Anne  style, 
gable  roof,  V/i  stories. 
Features:  marble,  bay  window, 
Queen  Anne  porch,  Queen 
Anne  window 

123  Oak  St. 

House,  c.1900 

Vernacular-Queen  Anne  style, 
gable  roof,  2!4  stories. 
Features:  marble,  distinctive 
lintelboards,  applied 
woodwork 


124  Oak  St. 

House,  1915 

Bungalow  style,  wood  shingle, 
hiproof,  IH  stories. 

Features:  recessed  porch,  Colo¬ 
nial  Revival  porch,  rafter  tails, 
distinctive  dormer,  oriel 
window. 

126  Oak  St. 

House,  a!925 

Vernacular-Bungalow  style, 
wood  shingle,  gable  roof, 

115  stories. 

Features:  shinglework.  cornice 
brackets,  bay  window,  porch, 
marble,  sidelights. 

128  Oak  St. 

House,  c.1925 

Wood  shingle,  gable  root, 

I  '/j  stories. 

Features:  marble,  shinglework. 
cornice  brackets,  distinctive 
dormer,  rafter  tails,  recessed 
porch. 

136  Oak  St. 

House,  1912 

Vernacular-Colonial  Revival 
style,  gambrel  roof, 
l'/i  stories. 

Features,  bay  window,  pressed 
stone.  Colonial  Revival  porch, 
stained  glass. 

137  Oak  St. 

House,  C.19I5 
Gable  roof,  I '/!  stones. 
Features:  Colonial  Revival 
porch,  leaded  glass  window. 
Related  garage. 

138  Oak  St. 

House,  c.1923 

Bungalow  style,  wood  shingle, 
gable  roof.  1  Yi  stories, 

Features:  oriel  window,  mao 
ble,  porch,  raltet  tails,  distim  - 
live  dormer 

139  Oak  St. 

House,  c.  1915 

Bungalow  style,  wood  shinglt , 
gable  roof,  I V,  stories. 

Features:  Colonial  Revival 
porch,  cornice  brackets,  rafter 
tails,  distinctive  chimney. 
Related  garage. 

1  Olmstcad  PI. 

House,  c.1925 

Bungalow  style,  stucco,  gable 
roof,  IV4  stories. 

Features:  recessed  porch,  dis¬ 
tinctive  dormer,  rafter  tails, 
distinctive  chimney,  distinctive 
lintelboards. 

Related  garage. 

Features:  rafter  tails. 

2  Olmstcad  PI. 

House,  c.1920 

Wood  shingle,  gable  roof, 

2  stories. 

Features:  porch,  distinctive 
chimney. 

3  Olmstcad  PI. 

House,  c.1929 

Bungalow,  wood  shingle,  gable 
roof,  114  stories. 

Features:  distinctive  dormer, 
porch,  rafter  tails. 


84  Park  Ave. 

House,  c.1930 

Vernacular-Colonial  Revival 
style,  wood  shingle,  hip  roof. 
214  stories. 

Features:  rafter  tails,  side¬ 
lights,  entry  pilasters,  entry 
pediment,  entry  entablature. 


85  Park  Ave. 


House.  1869 

French  Second  F.mpire  style. 
Mansard  roof,  2  stories. 
Features:  cornice  brackets,  full 
entablature,  paneled  comer 
pilasters,  distinctive  dormer, 
Colonial  Revival  porch,  tran¬ 
som.  sidelights,  enriched 
comice. 

93  Park  Ave. 

House,  c.1870 

ltalianate  style,  sidehall  plan, 
2S4  stories. 

Features:  cornice  brackets,  full 
entablature,  segmental  arch 
window,  distinctive  lintel¬ 
boards,  porch,  bay  window, 
hood  moldings,  marble 
Related  garage. 

Features:  historic  garage 
doors. 

96  Park  Ave. 

House,  c.1880 
ltalianate  style,  gable  roof, 

2  stories. 

Features:  cornice  brackets,  full 
entablature,  bay  window. 
Colonial  Revival  porch,  hood 
moldings,  distinctive  lintel¬ 
boards. 

100  Park  Ave. 

House,  c.1895 

Vernacular-Queen  Anne  style, 
gable  roof.  2 14  stories. 
Features:  Queen  Anne  porch. 
Queen  Anne  window,  barge- 
board,  bay  window. 

Related  garage. 

102  Park  Ave. 

House,  c.1875 

Vemacular-Italianate  style, 
sidehall  plan,  2!4  stories. 
Features:  ltalianate  porch, 

f leaked  lintelboards,  distinctive 
intelboards,  marble. 

103  Park  Ave. 

House,  c.1890 

Queen  Anne  style,  gable  roof. 
2!4  stories. 

Features:  Queen  Anne  porch, 
Queen  Anne  window,  rafter 
tails,  marble,  bay  window 
Related  carriage  barn 
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105  Park  Ave. 

House,  c.1880 

Vernacular-Queen  Anne  style, 
sidehall  plan,  2XA  stories. 
Features:  enriched  frieze,  bay 
window,  Queen  Anne  porch, 
marble,  gable  screen.  Queen 
Anne  window. 

106  Park  Ave. 

House,  c.1900 
Gable  roof,  2  Vi  stories. 
Features:  Colonial  Revival 
porch. 

Related  carriage  barn 

107  Park  Ave. 

House,  c.1875 

Itaiianate  style,  sidehall  plan, 
2XA  stories. 

Features:  cornice  brackets, 
round  arch  window,  distinctive 
lintelboards,  entry  entabla¬ 
ture,  hood  moldings,  reveals. 
Related  garage. 

110  Park  Ave. 

House,  c.1875 

Vernacular- Itaiianate  style, 
sidehall  plan,  2'/*  stories. 
Features:  Itaiianate  porch,  tri¬ 
angular  arch  window,  distinc¬ 
tive  lintelboards. 

Related  carriage  barn. 

1 1 1  Park  Ave. 

House,  c.1875 
Gable  roof,  2  XA  stories. 
Features:  bay  window,  iron 
cresting,  Itaiianate  porch 
Related  carriage  bam 
Features:  bargeboard. 

113  Park  Ave. 

House,  c.1885 

Queen  Anne  style,  gable  mol. 

2  A  stories. 

Features:  pressed  metal. 

Queen  Anne  porch,  shingle 
work,  unusual  window,  gable 
screen,  sunburst,  distinctive 
lintelboards,  bargeboard,  mar¬ 
ble,  door  hood. 

114  Park  Ave. 

House,  c.1875 

Vernacular- Itaiianate  style, 
sidehall  plan,  2Vi  stories 
Features:  triangular  arch  win¬ 
dow,  Itaiianate  porch,  Run 
galow  porch,  distinctive 
lintelboards,  marble. 

116  Park  Ave. 

I  louse,  c.1875 

Itaiianate  style,  sidehall  plan, 
2Vi  stories. 

features:  marble,  cornice 
brackets,  triangular  arch  win¬ 
dow,  Itaiianate  porch.  Colonial 
Revival  port  h,  distinctive  lin- 
Iclbc  lards. 

Related  carriage  barn 

1 17  Park  Ave. 

House,  c.1875 

Vernacular-ltalianate  style, 
sidehall  plan,  2 'A  stones. 
Features:  peaked  lintelboards, 
distinctive  lintelboards, 
Itaiianate  porch,  triangular 
arch  window,  marble 
Related  carriage  barn 


118  Park  Ave. 

House,  c.1935 

Colonial  Revival  style,  gam¬ 
brel  roof,  1  XA  stories. 

Features:  door  hood,  balcony, 
distinctive  chimney,  distinctive 
dormer,  gable  fan. 

119  Park  Ave. 

House,  c.1880 
Vernacular-ltalianate  style, 
sidehall  plan,  2XA  stories. 
Features:  Itaiianate  porch, 
marble,  triangular  arch 
window. 

123  Park  Ave. 

House,  c.1880 

Sidehall  plan,  wood  shingle, 

2  Yi  stories. 

Features:  hay  window,  marble, 
distinctive  lintelboards,  Gothic 
Revival  porch. 

125  Park  Ave. 

I  louse,  c.1880 

Vernacular-ltalianate  style, 
gable  roof,  2  A  stories. 
Features:  Itaiianate  porch, 
transom,  round  arch  window. 

9  Park  St. 

House,  c.1890 

Queen  Anne  style,  gable  roof, 
2V>  stories. 

Features:  hay  window,  shingle¬ 
work,  porch,  sunburst, 
marble. 


15  Park  St. 


House,  c.1865 

Vernacular-ltalianate  style, 
sidehall  plan,  2Yi  stories. 
Features:  Itaiianate  porch, 
transom,  marble. 

17  Park  St. 

House,  c.1865 

Vernacular-ltalianate  style, 
sidehall  plan,  2J4  stories 
Features:  cornice  brackets, 
round  window,  Queen  Anne 
porch. 

23  Park  St. 

House,  c.1900 
Gable  roof,  1  Vi  stories. 
Features,  distinctive  lintel 
boards,  Bungalow  porch,  dis¬ 
tinctive  chimney 

27  Park  St. 

House,  c.1865 

Vernacular-ltalianate  style, 
sidehall  plan,  2  stones. 
Features:  cornice  brackets. 
Colonial  Revival  porch, 
marble. 


33  Park  St. 

School.  1897 

Colonial  Revival  style,  brick, 
hip  roof,  2XA  stories. 

Features:  distinctive  chimney, 
distinctive  dormer,  stone  lin¬ 
tels,  keystones,  beltcourse, 
marble,  distinctive  door,  rafter 
tails,  rooffinials,  transom. 

37  Park  St. 

House,  c.1865 

Itaiianate  style,  sidehall  plan, 

2 'A  stories. 

Features:  porch,  cornice  brack¬ 
ets,  triangular  arch  window. 
Related  garage. 

41  Park  St. 

House,  c.1890 

Vernacular-Queen  Anne  stvlc, 
gable  roof,  2  A  stories. 
Features:  Queen  Anne  porch, 
bay  window. 

Related  garage. 

45  Park  St. 

House,  c.1870 
Vernarular-Greek  Revival 
style,  sidehall  plan,  2  Vi  stories. 
Features:  entry  entablature, 
full  entablature,  transom,  side¬ 
lights,  Queen  Anne  porch, 
comer  pilasters. 

Related  carriage  bam. 

60  Park  St. 

House,  1882 

Italianalc-Fastlake  style, 
brick,  jerkinhead  roof. 

2Vi  stones. 

Features:  stone  lintels,  marble, 
cornice  brackets,  rafter  tails, 
bel least  roof,  beltcourse,  bay 
window. 


136  Pearl  St. 

House,  c.1855 

Greek  Revival  style,  sidehall 
plan,  2XA  stories. 

Features:  entry  pilasters,  side¬ 
lights,  comer  pilasters,  entry 
entablature,  gable  fan. 

160  Pearl  St. 

House,  c.  1915 
Gable  roof.  2  XA  stories. 
Features:  marble,  leaded  glass 
window,  distinctive  lintel- 
boards,  Colonial  Revival 
porch. 

208  Pearl  St. 

House,  c.1915 
Gable  roof.  2  XA  stories. 
Features:  shinglework,  Colo¬ 
nial  Revival  porch. 

Related  carriage  barn. 

230  Phillips  Ave. 

House,  c.1907 
Gable  roof,  2  XA  stones 
Features:  Queen  Anne  porch, 
Queen  Anne  window,  pressed 
stone. 

Related  carriage  bam. 

49  Pierpoint  Ave. 

House,  c.1895 
Gable  roof,  2  XA  stones. 
Features:  distinctive  chimney, 
Queen  Anne  porch,  Colonial 
Revival  porch,  etched  glass 
window. 

51  Pierpoint  Ave. 

House,  c  .1895 
Gable  roof,  2  Mi  stories. 
Features;  shinglework,  marble. 
Related  garage. 


77  Park  St. 

House,  c.1900 

Queen  Anne  style,  gable  roof, 
2 A  stories. 

Features,  bay  window,  shingle* 
work.  Colonial  Revival  porch, 
marble 

Related  garage. 

126  Park  St. 

House,  C.193U 

Vernacular-Colonial  Revival 
style,  gambrel  roof. 

I  Yi  stories. 

Features:  porch,  gable  Ian- 
light.  sidelights,  distinctive 
dormer. 

Related  garage 

127  Park  St. 

House,  t  1930 

Vernacular-Colonial  Revival 
style,  wood  shingle,  gambrel 
roof,  I J4  stories. 

Features:  gable  fanlight, 
porch,  distinctive  dormer. 
Related  garage. 


33  Pierpoint  Ave. 


House,  1903 

( lolonial  Revival  style,  gable 
roof,  1 XA  stories. 

Features:  window  tracery,  dis¬ 
tinctive  dormer,  side  tuwer, 
root  finials,  marble,  Colonial 
Revival  porch,  balcony,  dis¬ 
tinctive  lintelboards,  bay  win¬ 
dow,  enriched  cornice,  etc  hed 
glass  window 
Related  garage 


55  Pierpoint  Ave. 

House,  c.1900 
Gable  roof,  2  Mi  stories. 


126  Pearl  St. 

House,  c  1855 

Greek  Revival  style,  sidehall 
plan,  2A  stories. 

Features:  entry  entablature, 
entry  pilasters,  sidelights,  cor¬ 
ner  pilasters,  gable  fan. 
Itaiianate  porch,  marble. 


Features:  triangular  arch  win¬ 
dow,  shinglework.  distinctive 
lintelboards 

57  Pierpoint  Ave. 

House.  <1895 
Gable  roof,  2 XA  stories. 
Features:  triangular  arch  win¬ 
dow.  distinctive  lintelboards, 
marble.  Queen  Anne  porch. 
Related  garaee 
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61  Pierpoint  Ave. 

House,  cJ900 
Gable  roof,  2  54  si  ones. 
Features:  Quern  Anne  porch. 
Queen  Anne  window,  bay 
window. 

Related  carriage  barn 


63  Pierpoint  Ave. 


House,  c.  1905 
Gable  roof,  2  !4  stories. 
Features:  triangular  arch  win¬ 
dow,  shinglework,  door  hood, 
bellcourse,  distinctive  lintel- 
boards. 

Related  servants  quarters. 

Pierpoint  Ave. 

Wall,  1878/1896 
Brick. 

Features:  name  inscription, 
date  inscription,  marble. 

8  Pine  St. 

Factory,  c,  190(1 
3  stories. 

Features:  marble. 

Related  factory, 

10  Pine  St. 

Multi-family  Dwelling,  c.1900 
Gable  roof,  214  stories, 
Features:  Colonial  Revival 
porch. 

12  Pine  St. 

House,  c.1843 

Greek  Revival  style,  sidchall 
plan,  1  Vi  stories, 
features:  lull  entablature, 
entry  pilasters,  sidelights, 
reveals. 

13  Pine  St. 

House,  c.1855 
Sidchall  plan,  154  stories. 
Features:  sidelights, 

14  Pine  St. 

Duplex,  c.1880 
Sidchall  plan,  254  stories 
Features:  peaked  lintel  hoards, 
distinctive  lintelboards,  mar¬ 
ble,  bay  window,  Italianatc 
porch,  triangular  arch 
window. 

15  Pine  St. 

House,  t  .1893 
Gable  roof.  2  54  stories. 
Features:  triangular  arch  win¬ 
dow,  Colonial  Revival  porch. 
Related  carriage  barn 

16  Pine  St. 

House,  c.1910 
Colonial  Revival  style,  hip 
roof,  2  stories. 

Features:  marble,  Colonial  Re¬ 
vival  porch,  rusticated  stone. 


17  Pine  St. 

House,  c.1855 

Greek  Revival  style,  sidehall 
plan,  brick,  1}4  stories. 
Features:  reveals,  fretwork, 
sidelights,  Colonial  Revival 
porch,  full  entablature. 

23  Pine  St. 

House,  c.1895 
Gable  roof,  2  54  stories. 
Features:  Queen  Anne  porch. 
Colonial  Revival  porch,  mar¬ 
ble,  distinctive  lintelboards. 
Related  garage. 

28  Pine  St. 

House,  c.1900 
Gable  roof,  2  54  stories. 
Features:  marble,  distinctive 
lintelboards,  Queen  Anne 
porch,  Queen  Anne  window. 

29  Pine  St. 

House,  c.1865 
Vernacular -Greek  Revival 
style,  sidehall  plan,  154  stories. 
Features:  comer  pilasters, 
marble,  full  entablature. 

30  Pine  St. 

School,  1888 

Queen  Anne  style,  brick,  gable 
roof,  2  Vi  stories. 

Features:  marble,  beltcourse, 
stone  lintels,  cupola,  distinc¬ 
tive  dormer,  enriched  cornice, 
window  fan,  terra  cotta,  entry 
fanlight,  entry  pediment,  side¬ 
lights. 

31  Pine  St. 

House,  c.1865 
Vernacular-Greek  Revival 
style,  sidehall  plan,  154  stories. 
Features:  entry  entablature, 
distinctive  lintelboards. 


33  Pine  St. 


House,  c.1865 

Italianate  style,  sidehall  plan. 
254  stories. 

Features:  peaked  lintelboards, 
round  arch  window,  cornice 
brackets,  Italianate  porch,  re¬ 
veals,  transom,  sidelights,  dis¬ 
tinctive  lintelboards, 
segmental  arch  window- 

35  Pine  St. 

House,  c.  1925 
Wood  shingle,  hip  roof, 

2  stories. 

Features:  rafter  tails,  arcading, 
porch. 


36  Pine  St. 

House,  c.1895 
Gable  roof,  2  stories. 

Features:  Queen  Anne  win¬ 
dow,  Colonial  Revival  porch. 

37  Pine  St. 

House,  c.1870 

Vernacular-Italianate  style, 
sidehall  plan,  254  stories. 
Features:  Italianate  porch,  dis¬ 
tinctive  door,  comer  pilasters, 
distinctive  chimney,  pointed 
arch  window. 

Related  garage. 

38  Pine  St. 

House,  c.1870 

Vernacular-Italianate  style, 
sidehall  plan,  254  stories. 
Features:  peaked  lintelboards, 
comer  pilasters,  round  arch 
window,  distinctive  lintel¬ 
boards,  Queen  Anne  porch, 
reveals,  entry  entablature. 

39  Pine  St. 

House,  c.1895 

Queen  Anne  style,  gable  roof, 

2  Vi  stories. 

Features:  Queen  Anne  porch, 
Queen  Anne  window,  shingle¬ 
work,  marble,  distinctive  lin¬ 
telboards. 

Related  carriage  barn 

40  Pine  St. 

House,  e.1885 
Gable  roof,  2  54  stories. 
Features:  triangular  arch  win¬ 
dow.  bay  window.  Queen  Anne 
porch,  marble. 

41  Pine  St. 

House,  c.1900 
Gable  roof,  2  Vj  stories. 
Features:  Queen  Anne  win¬ 
dow.  distinctive  lintelboards, 
shinglework,  triangular  arch 
window,  marble.  Colonial  Re¬ 
vival  porch. 

42  Pine  St. 

House,  c.1870 
Sidehall  plan,  2  Vi  stories. 
Features:  round  arch  window, 
Italianate  porch. 

44  Pine  St. 

House,  c.1880 
Sidehall  plan,  154  stories. 
Features:  gable  screen. 

46  Pine  St. 

House,  c.1900 
Gable  roof,  2  Vi  stories. 
Features:  Colonial  Revival 
porch,  marble. 

47  Pine  St. 

House.  1899 

Vernacular-Queen  Anne  style, 
gable  roof,  2 J4  stories. 

Features:  gable  screen,  marble. 
Queen  Anne  window,  shingle¬ 
work.  beltcourse.  Queen  Anne 
porch,  bay  window, 

49  Pine  St. 

House,  c.1870 
Sidehall  plan.  254  stories 
Features:  porch. 

Related  garage. 

Features:  shinglework. 


50  Pine  St. 

House,  c.1875 
Sidehall  plan,  2  stories. 
Features;  Italianate  porch, 
peaked  lintelboards,  gable 
screen . 

Related  garage 
Features:  historic  garage 
doors. 


52  Pine  St. 


House,  c.1870 
Vernacular-Gothic  Revival 
style,  sidehall  plan,  board  and 
batten,  2  Vi  stories. 

Features:  peaked  lintelboards, 
marble,  Queen  Anne  porch, 
applied  woodwork,  transom, 
distinctive  chimney. 

Related  barn,  garage. 

58  Pine  St. 

House,  c.1865 
Vernacular-Greek  Revival 
style,  sidehall  plan,  1  Vi  stories. 
Features:  corner  pilasters,  full 
entablature.  Gothic  Revival 
porch.  Queen  Anne  window, 
sidelights,  entry  entablature, 
distinctive  lintelboards. 

Related  garage 

60  Pine  St. 

House,  c.1875 
Sidehall  plan.  254  stories. 
Features,  triangular  arch  win¬ 
dow,  Italianate  porch. 

61  Pine  St. 

House,  c.1870 
Sidehall  plan,  2  54  stories. 
Features:  peaked  lintelboards, 
triangular  arch  window,  mar¬ 
ble,  Colonial  Revival  porch. 

62  Pine  St. 

House,  c.1875 

Italianate  style,  sidehall  plan, 

2  A  stories. 

Features:  peaked  lintelboards 
triangular  arch  window,  dis¬ 
tinctive  lintelboards. 

63  Pine  St. 

House,  c.1880 

Italianate  style,  sidehall  plan. 

2 54  stories. 

Features:  round  arch  window, 
Queen  Anne  porch,  pressed 
stone. 

Related  garage. 

64  Pine  St. 

House,  c.1875 

Italianate  style,  sidehall  plan. 
254  stories. 

Features:  bay  window,  cornice 
brackets,  triangular  arch  win¬ 
dow,  distinctive  lintelboards. 
Related  garage 
Features:  rafter  tails. 
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67  Pine  St. 


House,  c.1905 
Vernacular-Queen 
Anne-Colonial  Revival  style, 
wood  shingle,  hip  roof, 

1J4  stories. 

Features:  porte  cochere,  dis¬ 
tinctive  dormer,  Queen  Anne 
porch,  Queen  Anne  window, 
stained  glass,  sunburst,  mar¬ 
ble,  distinctive  linteiboards. 

68  Pine  St. 

House,  C.J870 

Italianate  style,  sidehall  plan, 
2[/i  stories. 

Features:  cornice  brackets, 
peaked  linteiboards,  Italianate 
porch,  distinctive  linteiboards, 
triangular  arch  window. 

69-71  Pine  St. 

Duplex,  c.1900 
Gable  roof,  214  stories 
Features:  Queen  Anne  win¬ 
dow.  Colonial  Revival  porch 

72  Pine  St. 

House,  t  .1925 

Vernacular-Colonial  Revival 
style,  wood  shingle,  gambrel 
roof,  \  Yi  stories. 

Features:  shinglework,  Colo¬ 
nial  Revival  porch,  distinctive 
dormer,  distinctive  chimney 

73  Pine  St. 

House,  1869 

French  Second  Empire  style. 
Mansard  roof,  2  stones 
Features:  enriched  cornice, 
cornice  brackets,  enriched 
frieze,  distinctive  dormer, 
polychrome  slate,  round  win¬ 
dow,  porch,  paneled  corner 
pilasters,  bay  window,  distinc¬ 
tive  linteiboards. 

Pine  St. 

Railroad  Underpass,  c  1919 
Deck  truss. 

Features:  marble. 

67  Plain  St. 

House,  c.1885 
Gable  roof,  2  'A  stories 
Features:  pressed  stone,  Colo¬ 
nial  Revival  porch,  triangular 
arch  window. 

Related  garage. 

69  Plain  St. 

House,  t.1885 

Gable  roof,  1  {A  stories. 

Features:  Queen  Anne  porch 

72  Plain  St. 

House,  c.1880 

Gable  roof,  1 A  stories. 

Features:  Queen  Anne  porch 


76  Plain  St. 

House,  c.187.5 
Sidehall  plan,  11 4  stories. 
Features:  entry  entablature. 
Colonial  Revival  porch,  mar¬ 
ble,  stained  glass. 

Related  carriage  barn. 

86  Plain  St. 

House,  c.1875 
Sidehall  plan,  2  stories. 
Features:  peaked  linteiboards, 
distinctive  linteiboards,  Colo¬ 
nial  Revival  porch,  marble. 

87  Plain  St. 

House,  c.1890 

Queen  Anne  style,  gable  roof, 
2A  stories. 

Features:  bay  window,  stained 
glass,  gable  screen,  shingle- 
work,  porch,  marble. 

92  Plain  St. 

House,  c.1885 
Gable  roof,  !  Vi  stories. 
Features:  entry  entablature, 
distinctive  chimney,  Italianate 
porch. 

Related  carriage  barn. 

94  Plain  St. 

House,  c.1885 
Gable  roof,  1J4  stories. 
Features:  Italianate  porch. 
Related  carriage  barn. 

98  Plain  St. 

House.  1893 
Gable  roof,  H4  stories. 
Features:  entry  entablature. 
Queen  Anne  porch.  Colonial 
Revival  porch,  marble. 


43  Pleasant  St. 


House,  c.1883 

Queen  Anne  style,  gable  roof, 
V/i  stories. 

Features:  rafter  tails,  recessed 
balcony,  stickwork,  barge- 
board,  beltcourse,  porch,  mar¬ 
ble,  enriched  cornice,  Queen 
Anne  window,  bay  window, 
stained  glass. 

Related  garage. 

43  Pleasant  St. 

House,  c.1875 

Sidehall  plan,  wood  shingle, 
254  stories. 

Features:  transom,  Colonial 
Revival  porch,  marble,  trian¬ 
gular  arch  window,  peaked 
linteiboards,  distinctive  lintel- 
boards,  bay  window,  cornice 
brackets. 


30  Pleasant  St. 

House,  c.1915 

Colonial  Revival  style,  wood 
shingle,  gable  roof,  2J4  stories. 
Features:  distinctive  dormer, 
distinctive  chimney,  recessed 
porch,  Colonial  Revival  porch, 
shinglework,  balcony,  side¬ 
lights,  bay  window,  entry  en 
tablature. 

Related  carriage  barn. 

55  Pleasant  St. 

House,  c.1875 

Italianate  style,  sidehall  plan, 

2  A  stories. 

Features:  cornice  brackets, 
transom,  distinctive  lintei¬ 
boards,  full  entablature,  bay 
window. 

59  Pleasant  St. 

House,  c.1875 

Vernacular-Italianate  style, 
sidehall  plan,  2  Yi  stories. 
Features:  Colonial  Revival 
porch,  distinctive  linteiboards. 
cornice  brackets,  marble- 


61  Pleasant  St. 


House.  1887 

Queen  Anne  style,  hip  roof, 

2 14  stories. 

Features:  distinctive  chimney, 
lull  entablature,  applied  wood¬ 
work,  Queen  Anne  porch,  bal¬ 
cony,  bargeboard,  bay  window, 
beltcourse,  distinctive  dormer, 
distinctive  linteiboards. 

Related  carriage  barn. 

Features:  cupola,  carriage 
bays. 

62  Pleasant  St. 

House,  c.1875 
Sidehall  plan,  2 Vi  stories. 
Features:  triangular  arch  w  in¬ 
dow,  Italianate  porch, 
transom. 

3  Porter  St. 

House,  c.1930 

Vernacular-Colonial  Revival 
style,  Foursquare. 

Features:  distinctive  chimney, 
distinctive  dormer,  Colonial 
Revival  porch,  beltcourse,  en¬ 
riched  cornice. 

Related  garage. 

5  Porter  St. 

House*  c.1930 

Bungalow  style,  gable  roof. 

1  Yi  stories. 

Features:  Bungalow  porch, 
cornice  brackets,  rafter  tails, 
distinctive  chimney,  distinctive 
dormer,  oriel  window. 

6  Porter  St. 

House,  1927 

Vernacular-Colonial  Revival 
style,  Foursquare. 

Features:  enriched  cornice, 
porch,  distinctive  chimney. 


10  Porter  St. 

House,  c.1925 

Vernacular-Colonial  Re  vival 
style,  gable  roof,  2 A  stories. 
Features:  beltcourse,  Colonial 
Revival  porch,  distinctive  lin¬ 
teiboards,  leaded  glass  win¬ 
dow,  sidelights,  Queen  Anne 
window. 

118  Post  St. 

Mill,  c.1890 

Brick,  gable  roof,  \A  stories. 
Features:  cornice  brackets,  dis¬ 
tinctive  chimney*  parapet. 

130  Post  St. 

Powerhouse,  c.1890 
Brick,  1  story. 

Features:  marble,  segmental 
arch  window,  corbelling, 
paneled  wall  pilasters. 

40  Prospect  St. 

1  louse,  c.1870 
Sidehall  plan,  2  A  stories. 
Features:  round  arch  window, 
bay  window,  hood  moldings. 
Colonial  Revival  porch,  dis¬ 
tinctive  linteiboards, 

Related  garage. 

41  Prospect  St. 

House,  c.1870 
Italianate  style,  hiproof, 

2  stories. 

Features,  full  entablature,  en¬ 
riched  cornice,  reveals,  entry 
pilasters,  entry  entablature, 
distinctive  linteiboards. 


42  Prospect  St. 


House,  c.1885 

Queen  Anne  style,  hip  roof, 

2  A  stories. 

Features:  gable  screen,  Colo¬ 
nial  Revival  porch,  round  win¬ 
dow,  side  tower,  Italianate 
porch,  stained  glass,  distinc¬ 
tive  linteiboards. 

43  Prospect  St. 

I  louse,  c.1870 
Vernacular-French  Second 
Empire  style,  Mansard  roof, 

1  story. 

Features:  enriched  frieze,  dis¬ 
tinctive  dormer,  round  arch 
window,  hood  moldings,  dis¬ 
tinctive  dormer. 

45  Prospect  St, 

House,  c.1870 

Italianate  style,  sidehall  plan, 

2 Vi  stories. 

Features:  cornice  brackets, 
segmental  arch  window, 
porch,  sidelights,  distinctive 
linteiboards,  transom 
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48  Prospect  St. 

Duplex,  c.1880 
Vernacular-ltalianate  style, 
sidehall  plan,  2  54  stories. 
Features:  cornice  brackets,  dis¬ 
tinctive  lintelboards,  enriched 
frieze,  window  pediment. 

50  Prospect  St. 

House,  c.  1895 

Queen  Anne  style,  jerkinhead 
roof,  2  54  stories. 

Features:  bargeboard,  Queen 
Anne  window,  Colonial  Reviv¬ 
al  porch,  marble,  shinglework. 
round  window,  distinctive  lin¬ 
telboards,  bay  w  indow. 

51  Prospect  St. 

Multi-family  Dwelling,  c.1870 
Gable  roof,  254  stones. 
Features:  distinctive  dormer, 
distinctive  lintelboards,  full  en 
tablaturc. 


53  Prospect  St. 


House,  c. .  1875 

Italianate  style,  sidehall  plan, 
254  stories. 

Features;  cornice  brackets, 
sidelights,  transom,  full  entab¬ 
lature.  porch,  bay  window,  tri¬ 
angular  arch  window. 

54  Prospect  St. 

House,  c.  1875 

Italianate  style,  sidehall  plan. 
2*4  stories. 

Features:  cornice  brackets, 
sidelights,  transom,  round 
arch  window,  hood  moldings, 
distinctive  lintelboards 
Related  carriage  barn. 

Features:  carriage  bays,  cupo¬ 
la,  round  arch  window. 

55  Prospect  St. 

House,  c.  1875 

Italianate  style,  sidehall  plan, 
2*4  stories 

Features:  Italianate  porch, 
round  arch  window,  distinctive 
lintelboards,  hood  moldings. 
Related  carriage  barn. 

Features:  carriage  bays,  dis¬ 
tinctive  lintelboards. 

57  Prospect  St. 

House,  c.1890 
Gable  roof.  2  54  stones. 
Features:  Colonial  Revival 
porch,  applied  woodwork, 
gable  screen. 

57 A  Prospect  St. 

House,  c.1920 
Gable  roof,  2  Vi  stones. 
Features:  distinctive  chimney. 
Colonial  Revival  porch. 


58  Prospect  St. 


House,  c.1875 

Italianate  style,  sidehall  plan. 

2  Vi  stories. 

Features:  cornice  brackets,  en¬ 
riched  cornice,  round  arch 
window,  Italianate  porch, 
transom,  sidelights,  leaded 
glass  window 

59  Prospect  St. 

House,  c.1880 

Italianate  style,  sidehall  plan. 
2*4  stories. 

Features:  transom,  distinctive 
lintelboards,  cornice  brackets, 
porch,  marble 

70  Prospect  St. 

Duplex,  c.1870 
Sidehall  plan.  254  stories. 
Features:  transom,  marble, 
bay  window,  lull  entablature, 
Italianate  porch,  distinctive 
chimney. 

Related  carriage  barn 
Features:  historic  garage 
doors. 

65  River  St. 

Store,  c.1890 

Vernacular-ltalianate  style, 
gable  roof,  254  stories. 
Features:  enriched  cornice, 
original  storefront,  falscfront. 
Related  garage 
Features:  historic  garage 
doors. 

70  River  St. 

House,  c-1900 
Gable  roof.  2  !4  stories. 
Features:  Colonial  Revival 
porch. 

Related  carriage  bam 
Features:  historic  garage 
doors. 

77  River  St. 

House,  c.1895 

Vernacular-Queen  Anne  style, 
gable  roof,  2  54  stories. 
Features,  shinglework,  Queen 
Anne  porch,  marble 

79  River  St. 

House,  c,1870 
Sidehall  plan,  1  *4  stories. 
Features:  peaked  lintelboards. 
distinctive  lintelboards,  mar¬ 
ble,  bargeboard. 


80  River  St. 

House,  1890 

Vernacular -Queen  Anne  style, 
gable  roof,  1 J4  stones. 

Features:  gable  screen.  Queen 
Anne  porch,  bay  window,  mar¬ 
ble.  distinctive  chimney. 
Related  garage. 


84  River  St. 


House,  1890 
Gable  roof,  254  stories. 
Features:  round  arch  window, 
Queen  Anne  porch,  marble 

86  River  St. 

Store,  c.1920 

Stucco,  gable  rool,  254  stories. 
Features:  transom,  original 
storefront 

92  River  St. 

House  <  1885 

Queen  Anne  style,  gable  roof. 
254  stories. 

Features:  sunburst,  gable 
screen,  porch,  marble,  raftrt 
tails. 

Related  garage. 

94  River  St. 

House,  c.1875 

Vernacular-ltalianate  style, 
sidehall  plan,  254  stories. 
Features:  round  arch  window, 
marble,  Italianate  porch. 

99  River  St. 

House,  r.  1920 
Foursquare. 

Features:  marble,  bay  window, 
Colonial  Revival  porch. 

100  River  St. 

House,  c.1890 
Gable  roof,  254  stones. 
Features:  Queen  Anne  porch, 
triangular  arch  window. 

103  River  St. 

House,  c-1900 
Vernac  ular-Qucen 
Anne-Colonial  Revival  style, 
gable  roof,  254  stories. 
Features:  distinctive  lintel- 
boards.  Colonial  Revival 
porch,  marble.  Queen  Anne 
window,  bay  window. 

Related  garage. 

Features:  historic  garage 
doors. 


116  River  St. 

House,  1916 
Foursquaie. 

Features:  Colonial  Revival 
porch,  distinctive  lintelboards, 
bay  window,  full  entablature, 
marble. 

Related  garage. 

117  River  St. 

House,  c.1890 

Queen  Anne  style,  gable  roof, 
254  stories. 

Features:  Queen  Anne  win¬ 
dow,  gable  screen,  bay  win¬ 
dow,  marble,  porch 
Related  garage. 

121  River  St. 

House,  c.1880 
Sidehall  plan,  254  stories. 
Features:  marble,  triangular 
arch  window,  Italianate  porch. 

126  River  St. 

House,  c.1875 

Italianate  style,  sidehall  plan 
254  stories. 

Features:  cornice  brackets, 
marble,  porch,  round  arch 
window. 

Related  carriage  barn. 

Features:  round  arch  window 

127  River  St. 

House,  c.1880 

Italianate  style,  sidehall  plan. 
254  stories. 

Features;  cornice  brackets,  dis¬ 
tinctive  lintelboards,  transom, 
sidelights,  porch,  triangular 
arch  window. 

129  River  St. 

House,  c.1870 
Sidehall  plan.  154  stories. 
Features:  comer  pilasters,  full 
entablature,  marble,  Queen 
Anne  porch.  Colonial  Revival 
porch 

130  River  St. 

House,  c.1890 
Gable  roof,  254  stories. 

Fear ti res:  marble,  Queen  Anne 
porch. 

144  River  St. 

House,  c.1900 
Gable  roof,  1 54  stories, 
Features:  Colonial  Revival 
porch,  terra  cotta,  marble 
Related  garage. 

Features:  historic  garage 
doors. 

River  St. 
over  Otter  Creek 

Bridge,  1928 

Through  truss,  pony  truss 

105  Robbins  St. 

Hou sc,  c.1905 
Vernacular-Queen 
Anne-Colonial  Revival  style, 
gable  roof.  2  54  stories. 
Features:  marble,  shinglework, 
gable  screen.  Colonial  Revival 
porch,  Queen  Anne  window, 
bay  window,  bcltcourse. 

106  Robbins  St. 

House,  c.1905 
Gable  roof,  254  stories. 
Features:  bay  window,  leaded 
glass  window',  Colonial  Revival 
porch. 
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107  Robbins  St. 

House,  c.1900 

Vernacular-Queen  Anne  style, 
gable  roof,  2  Vi  stories. 
Features:  marble,  triangular 
arch  window,  Queen  Anne 
porch,  bay  window. 

108  Robbins  St. 

House,  c.1895 

Queen  Anne  style,  gable  roof, 
2  Vi  stories. 

Features:  porch,  marble,  bay 
window. 

109  Robbins  St. 

House,  c.1895 

Queen  Anne  style,  hip  roof, 

2  Vi  stories. 

Features:  Queen  Anne  win¬ 
dow,  shinglework,  stained 
glass,  Colonial  Revival  porch, 
bay  window,  distinctive  lintel- 
boards,  marble. 

116  Robbins  St. 

House,  c.1900 

Vernacular-Queen  Anne  style, 
gable  roof,  2  Vi  stories. 
Features:  marble,  Queen  Anne 
window,  Queen  Anne  porch, 
shinglework,  distinctive 
chimney. 

Related  carriage  barn. 

117  Robbins  St. 


House,  c.1900 

Vernacular-Queen  Anne  style, 
gable  roof,  2  Vi  stories. 
Features:  bay  window,  Queen 
Anne  window,  marble,  Colo¬ 
nial  Revival  porch. 

Related  carriage  barn. 

118  Robbins  St. 

House,  1910 

Colonial  Revival  style,  gam¬ 
brel  roof,  1  Vi  stories. 

Features:  Queen  Anne  porch, 
shinglework,  recessed  porch, 
marble.  Queen  Anne  window. 

120  Robbins  St. 

House,  1896 

Vernacular-Queen  Anne  style, 
gable  roof,  2  stories. 

Features:  marble,  Queen  Anne 
window,  Queen  Anne  porch, 
shinglework. 

121  Robbins  St. 

House,  c.1899 

Queen  Anne  style,  gable  roof, 
2Vi  stories. 

Features:  porch,  segmental 
arch  window,  marble. 

Related  carriage  barn. 


122  Robbins  St. 

House,  c.1900 
Gable  roof,  2  Vi  stories. 
Features:  Queen  Anne  porch, 
Queen  Anne  window,  marble. 

123  Robbins  St. 

House,  c.1899 

Queen  Anne  style,  gable  roof, 
2  XA  stories. 

Features:  segmental  arch  win¬ 
dow,  Queen  Anne  window, 
porch,  marble,  distinctive  lin- 
telboards. 

127  Robbins  St. 

House,  c.1895 
Gable  roof,  2  Vi  stories. 
Features:  Queen  Anne  porch, 
marble. 

129  Robbins  St. 

House,  c.1900 
Gable  roof,  2  A  stories. 
Features:  Queen  Anne  win¬ 
dow,  distinctive  lintelboards, 
marble,  Colonial  Revival 
porch. 

7  Roberts  Ave. 

House,  c.1900 
Gable  roof,  2  Vi  stories. 
Features:  shinglework,  bay 
window,  distinctive  lintel¬ 
boards,  applied  woodwork. 
Related  garage. 

8  Roberts  Ave. 

Duplex,  c.1895 

Queen  Anne  style,  gable  roof, 
2  Vi  stories. 

Features:  Colonial  Revival 
porch,  bay  window,  distinctive 
lintelboards. 

Related  carriage  barn. 

9  Roberts  Ave. 

House,  c.1910 
Hip  roof,  2  Vi  stories. 

Features:  Colonial  Revival 
porch,  leaded  glass  window. 
Related  garage. 

10  Roberts  Ave. 

House,  c.1923 
Gable  roof,  2  A  stories. 
Features:  cornice  brackets. 
Bungalow  porch,  beltcourse. 


11  Roberts  Ave. 


House,  1897 

Queen  Anne-Colonial  Revival 
style,  hip  roof,  2  Vi  stories. 
Features:  Queen  Anne  porch, 
gable  fanlight,  side  tower,  shin¬ 
glework,  bay  window,  distinc¬ 
tive  lintelboards,  distinctive 
dormer,  roof  finials,  enriched 
cornice,  stained  glass. 


12  Roberts  Ave. 

House,  1912 
Foursquare. 

Features:  Colonial  Revival 
porch. 

Related  garage. 

13  Roberts  Ave. 

House,  1908 

Vernacular-Colonial  Revival 
style,  gambrel  roof, 

\Vi  stories. 

Features:  Colonial  Revival 
porch,  shinglework,  bay  win¬ 
dow,  marble,  pressed  stone. 
Related  shed. 

14  Roberts  Ave. 

Duplex,  c.1900 
Gable  roof,  2  Vi  stories. 
Features:  Queen  Anne  win¬ 
dow,  Colonial  Revival  porch, 
pressed  stone. 

Related  carriage  barn. 

15  Roberts  Ave. 

House,  c.1920 

Wood  shingle,  gable  roof, 

2  Vi  stories. 

Features:  Colonial  Revival 
porch. 

16  Roberts  Ave. 

House,  1912 
Foursquare. 

Features:  leaded  glass  window, 
Colonial  Revival  porch,  dis¬ 
tinctive  dormer,  distinctive  lin¬ 
telboards,  marble. 

Related  garage. 

18  Roberts  Ave. 

Duplex,  c.1915 

Colonial  Revival  style,  gable 

roof,  2  Vi  stories. 

Features:  Colonial  Revival 
porch,  stained  glass,  Palladian 
window,  Queen  Anne  window. 
Related  garage. 

19  Roberts  Ave. 

House,  c.1923 

Bungalow  style,  wood  shingle, 
gable  roof,  1  Vi  stories. 
Features:  distinctive  dormer, 
porch,  distinctive  chimney, 
rafter  tails. 

20  Roberts  Ave. 

House,  1926 

Vernacular-Colonial  Revival 
style,  gambrel  roof, 

1  Vi  stories. 

Features:  oriel  window,  door 
hood,  distinctive  dormer. 
Related  garage. 

41  Roberts  Ave. 

House,  c.1895 
Vernacular-Queen 
Anne-Colonial  Revival  style, 
gable  roof,  2  Vi  stories. 
Features:  Palladian  window, 
Queen  Anne  porch,  distinctive 
lintelboards,  hood  moldings, 
stained  glass,  roof  finials. 

44  Roberts  Ave. 

House,  1910 

Vernacular-Colonial  Revival 
style,  gambrel  roof, 

1  Vi  stories. 

Features:  Colonial  Revival 
porch,  recessed  porch,  marble, 
bay  window. 

Related  garage. 


45  Roberts  Ave. 

House,  c.1915 

Vernacular-Colonial  Revival 
style,  gambrel  roof, 

1  Vi  stories. 

Features:  leaded  glass  window, 
Colonial  Revival  porch,  en¬ 
riched  cornice,  shinglework, 
distinctive  lintelboards, 
marble. 

46  Roberts  Ave. 

House,  c.1910 
Wood  shingle,  hip  roof, 

2  Vi  stories. 

Features:  Colonial  Revival 
porch,  bay  window,  marble, 
distinctive  lintelboards. 

47  Roberts  Ave. 

House,  1894 

Colonial  Revival  style,  wood 
shingle,  gable  roof,  Wi  stories. 
Features:  side  tower,  recessed 
porch,  distinctive  dormer, 
shinglework. 

48  Roberts  Ave. 

House,  c.1905 

Vernacular-Colonial  Revival 
style,  wood  shingle,  gable  roof, 
2  Vi  stories. 

Features:  Colonial  Revival 
porch,  ogee  roof,  marble,  shin¬ 
glework,  distinctive  lintel¬ 
boards. 

Related  garage. 


49  Roberts  Ave. 


House,  1894 
Hiproof,  2 Vi  stories. 

Features:  eyebrow  dormer, 
ridge  tower,  enriched  cornice, 
Colonial  Revival  porch. 
Related  garage. 

50  Roberts  Ave. 

House,  1896 

Queen  Anne  style,  gambrel 
roof,  1  Vi  stories. 

Features:  Queen  Anne  porch, 
shinglework,  beltcourse,  full 
entablature,  enriched  cornice, 
recessed  porch,  bay  window. 
Related  carriage  barn. 

51  Roberts  Ave. 

House,  c.1875 

Italianate  style,  sidehall  plan, 

2  Vi  stories. 

Features:  cornice  brackets, 
porch,  enriched  frieze,  marble. 
Related  garage. 

52  Roberts  Ave. 

House,  1894 

Queen  Anne  style,  hip  roof, 

2  Vi  stories. 

Features:  Queen  Anne  porch, 
sunburst,  gable  screen,  bay 
window,  distinctive  dormer, 
bargeboard,  shinglework, 
Queen  Anne  window. 

Related  garage. 
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22  Ross  St. 

House,  1915 

Vernacular-Colonial  Revival 
style,  gambrel  roof, 

H4  stories. 

Features:  distinctive  dormer. 
Colonial  Revival  porch. 
Related  carriage  barn. 

1  Royce  St. 

Multi-family  Dwelling,  c.1910 
Colonial  Revival  style,  gam¬ 
brel  roof,  1  l/i  stories. 

Features:  bay  window,  marble, 
leaded  glass  window. 

4  Royce  St. 

House,  c.1910 

Vernacular-Colonial  Revival 
style,  gambrel  roof. 

114  stories. 

Features:  !>ay  window,  Queen 
Anne  window,  recessed  porch, 
marble. 

Related  garage. 

5  Royce  St. 

House,  c.1875 

ltalianate  style,  sidehall  plan, 
254  stories. 

Features:  full  entablature,  dis¬ 
tinctive  lintclboards,  marble, 
porch,  cornice  brackets,  round 
arch  window. 

Related  carriage  barn 

6-8  Royce  St. 

Duplex,  c.1910 
Hip  roof,  21 4  stories. 

Features:  bay  window,  Colo¬ 
nial  Revival  porch,  distinctive 
dormer 


7  Royce  St. 


House,  <  .1875 


ltalianate  style,  sidehall  plan 

214  stories. 

Features:  cornice  brackets,  tri¬ 
angular  arch  window,  porch, 
distinctive  lintclboards.  mar¬ 
ble,  bay  window. 

9  Royce  St. 

House,  c.1885 

Queen  Anne  style,  gable  roof. 
254  stories. 

Features:  enriched  frieze, 
gable  screen,  rafter  tails, 
Iwgeboard,  shinglcwork, 
porch,  beltcourse. 

Related  carriage  barn. 

10  Royce  St. 

House,  C.1890 

Wood  shingle,  gable  roof, 

214  stories. 

Features:  bay  window,  Queen 
Anne  porch,  bargeboard,  belt- 
course, 


12  Royce  St. 

House,  c.1885 

Vernacular-Queen  Anne  style, 
gable  roof,  254  stories. 
Features:  sunburst,  shinglc¬ 
work.  beltcourse,  bargeboard, 
gable  screen. 

Related  garage. 

13  Royce  St. 

House,  c.1875 

Vernacular- ltalianate  style, 
sidehall  plan,  214  stories. 
Features:  cornice  brackets, 
round  arch  window,  ltalianate 
porch,  distinctive  dour. 

Related  garage. 

Features:  historic  garage 
doors. 

14  Royce  St. 

Duplex,  c.1910 
Hip  roof,  214  stories. 

Features:  shinglcwork,  distinc¬ 
tive  dormer,  Colonial  Revival 
porch,  pressed  stone. 


19  Royce  St. 


House,  c.1885 
ltalianate  style,  gable  roof, 

2J4  stories. 

Features,  distinctive  dormer, 
ltalianate  porch,  peaked  lintel- 
boards.  distinctive  lintel- 
boards,  bay  window,  gable 
screen 

Related  garage, 

20  Royce  St. 

House,  c.1905 

Queen  Anne  style,  gable  roof. 
214  stories. 

Features:  shinglcwork,  bay 
window.  Colonial  Revival 
porch,  recessed  porch,  marble 
Related  garage. 

Features:  historic  garage 
doors. 

21  Royce  St. 

House,  1892 

Queen  Anne  style,  hip  roof, 

2'/j  stories. 

Features,  side  lower,  Colonial 
Revival  porch,  Queen  Anne 
window,  distinctive  dormer, 
bay  window,  gable  screen. 

22  Royce  St. 

Muhi-lamily  Dwelling.  c.1915 
Vernacular-Queen 
Anne-Colonial  Revival  style, 
gable  roof,  2 14  stories. 
Features:  bay  window.  Colo¬ 
nial  Revival  porch,  distinctive 
chimney,  oriel  window,  distinc¬ 
tive  lintclboards. 

Related  garage 


23  Royce  St. 

Duplex,  c.1900 

Queen  Anne  style,  gable  roof, 
2J4  stories. 

Features:  bay  window,  gable 
screen,  shinglework,  marble. 
Colonial  Revival  porch. 

Related  garage. 

24  Royce  St. 

Duplex,  c.1915 
Foursquare. 

Features:  Bungalow  porch,  dis¬ 
tinctive  dormer,  bay  window, 
beltcourse,  leaded  glass 
window. 

25  Royce  St. 

House,  c.1900 
Hip  roof,  2J4  stories. 

Features:  Colonial  Revival 
porch,  recessed  porch,  shingle- 
work,  door  hood,  distinctive 
dormer,  marble 

27  Royce  St. 

Multi-family  Dwelling,  c.1900 
Gable  roof,  2  !4  stories. 
Features:  Colonial  Revival 
porch,  marble. 

Related  carriage  barn. 

29  Royce  St. 

Duplex,  c.1900 
Gable  roof,  254  stories. 
Features:  Colonial  Revival 
porch,  shinglework..  marble, 
distinctive  lintclboards. 

Related  garage. 

31  Royce  St. 

House,  c.1885 
Gable  roof,  2  54  stories. 
Features:  triangular  arch  win¬ 
dow,  Queen  Anne  porch,  dis¬ 
tinctive  lintclboards. 

8  Sargent  Ave. 

House,  c.1920 

Bungalow  style,  wood  shingle, 
gable  roof,  1J4  stories 
Features:  shinglcwork,  distinc¬ 
tive  dormer.  raltet  tails,  porch. 
Related  garage 
Features:  shinglework.  rafter 
tails. 

65  School  St. 

House,  c.1900 

Vernacular-Queen  Anne  style, 
gable  roof,  214  stories. 
Features.  Queen  Anne  win¬ 
dow,  shinglcwork.  Queen 
Anne  porch. 


67  School  St. 


House,  c.1905 

Vernacular-Queen  Anne  style, 
gable  roof,  2J4  stories. 
Features:  bay  window,  Queen 
Anne  window,  marble,  rusti¬ 
cated  stone. 


69  School  St. 

House,  c.1905 

Vernacular-Queen  Anne  style, 
gable  roof,  214  stories. 
Features:  marble.  Queen  Anne 
w  indow.  Queen  Anne  porch, 
bay  window. 

71  School  St. 

House,  i  .1905 

Queen  Anne  style,  gable  roof, 
2J4  stories. 

Features:  Queen  Anne  porch, 
Queen  Anne  window,  marble, 
bay  window-. 

72  School  St. 

Store,  c.1930 
Gable  roof,  1 54  stories. 
Features:  door  hood,  original 
storefront. 

Related  garage. 

73  School  St. 

House,  c.1905 

Vernacular-Queen  Anne  style, 
gable  roof,  2  54  stories. 
Features:  Queen  Anne  win¬ 
dow.  marble,  bay  window 

76  School  St. 

House,  c.1875 
Sidehall  plan,  154  stones 
Features:  entry  entablature, 
Colonial  Revival  porch. 

80  School  St. 

Store,  c.1920 

Stucco,  gable  roof,  1  Yi  stories 
Features:  pressed  stone,  origi¬ 
nal  storefront 

1  Seabury  St. 

House,  c.1910 
Gable  roof,  l’/4  stories. 
Features:  round  arcll  window, 
hood  moldings. 

2  Seabury  St. 

House,  c.1920 

Bungalow  style,  stucco,  jerkin- 
head  roof,  154  stories 
Features:  recessed  porch,  Bun¬ 
galow  porch,  cornice  brackets. 

3  Seabury  St. 

House,  1927 

Bungalow  style,  wood  shingle, 
gable  roof,  114  stories. 
Features:  distinctive  dormer, 
rafter  tails,  cornice  brackets, 
recessed  porch. 


4  Seabury  St. 


House,  1927 

Colonial  Revival  style,  Four¬ 
square. 

Features,  beltcourse.  side¬ 
lights.  distinctive  limelboards, 
distinctive  dormer,  gable  fan¬ 
light,  distinctive  chimney, 
porch,  arcading. 

Related  garage. 

Features:  distinctive  donnet 
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5  Seabury  St. 

House,  c.1920 

Vernacular-Colonial  Revival 
style.  Foursquare. 

Features,  distinctive  dormer, 
shinglework. 

Related  garage. 

6  Seabury  St. 

House,  c.1920 

Bungalow  style,  wood  shingle, 
gable  roof,  1  14  stories. 
Features:  cornice  brackets, 
rafter  tails,  oriel  window, 
porch,  distinc  tive  dormer. 
Related  garage. 

Features:  stick  work,  raftei 
tails,  historic  garage  doors. 

7  Seabury  St. 

House,  c.1925 
Foursquare,  wood  shingle. 
Features:  rafter  tails,  distinc¬ 
tive  dormer. 

Related  garage. 

Features:  rafter  tails,  historic 
garage  doors. 

8  Seabury  St. 

House,  c.1870 
Vernacular-Gothic  Revival 
style,  gable  roof,  1 14  stories. 
Features:  bay  window,  pointed 
arch  window,  distinctive  dorm¬ 
er,  enriched  cornice,  barge- 
board,  leaded  glass  window. 

9  Seabury  St. 

House,  c.1875 
Mansard  roof.  I  14  stories 
Features:  distinctive  lintci- 
boards,  triangular  arch  win¬ 
dow,  distinctive  dormer 

23  Seabury  St. 

House,  c.1933 

Colonial  Revival  style,  gable 
roof,  2  Yi  stories. 

Features;  gable  fanlight,  dis¬ 
tinctive  chimney,  Colonial  Re¬ 
vival  porch,  sidelights. 

Related  garage 

25  Seabury  St. 

House,  c.1933 

Vernacular-Colonial  Revival 
style,  gambrel  roof, 

154  stories 

Features:  Colonial  Revival 
porch,  entry  Ian,  sidelights. 


1  Shadow  Ln. 


House,  1930 

Architect/buildcr:  Jens  F 
Larsen 

Tudor  Revival  style,  stone, 
gable  roof,  2  14  stories. 
Features:  distinctive  chimney, 
round  window,  side  tower,  bay 
window,  monumental  portico, 
roof  iinials,  fieldstonc,  arcad- 
ing.  historic  fence 
Related  garage 


Sheldon  PI. 

House,  c.1895 
Gable  roof,  2  h  stories. 
Features:  shinglework.  Queen 
Anne  porch,  pressed  stone 
Related  garage. 

Features:  historic  garage 
doors. 

76  South  St. 

Duplex,  c.1890 

Vernacular-Queen  Anne  style, 
gable  roof,  214  stories 
Features:  shinglework.  distinc¬ 
tive  lintelboards,  Queen  Anne 
porch,  beltcoursc,  marble,  dis¬ 
tinctive  dormer. 

80  South  St. 

House,  c.1875 
Sidehall  plan,  114  stories 
Features:  Colonial  Revival 
porch,  entry  entablature 

90  South  St. 

House,  c.1900 
Vernacular-Queen 
Anne-Colonial  Revival  style, 
gable  roof,  214  stories. 
Features:  Queen  Anne  porch, 
Colonial  Revival  porch.  Queen 
Anne  window. 


91  South  St. 


Store,  c.1925 

Stucco,  gable  roof,  I  story 
Features:  original  storefront, 
tile,  falsefront. 

93  South  St. 

House,  c.1920 
Foursquare. 

Features:  Colonial  Revival 
porch,  beltcourse. 

104  South  St. 

House,  c.1875 

Italianate  style,  sidehall  plan, 
214  stories. 

Features:  cornice  brackets, 
round  arch  window,  entry  en¬ 
tablature,  marble,  peaked  lin- 
telboards,  distinctive  chimney. 

108  South  St. 

House,  c.1895 

Vernacular-Queen  Anne  style, 
gable  roof,  214  stones. 
Features:  Colonial  Revival 
porch,  bay  window,  marble 

109  South  St. 

House,  c.1890 

Vernacular-Queen  Anne  style, 
gable  roof,  2  14  stories. 
Features:  bay  window.  Queen 
Anne  porch,  marble 

116  South  St. 

House,  c.1890 

Vernacular-Queen  Anne  style, 
gable  roof,  214  stories. 
Features:  Queen  Anne  porch, 
gable  screen. 


118  South  St. 

House,  c.1890 

Queen  Anne  style,  gable  rool, 
254  stories. 

Features:  sunburst,  gable 
screen,  porch,  distinctive  lin¬ 
telboards. 

125  South  St. 

House,  c.1890 
Gable  roof,  2H  stories. 
Features:  Queen  Anne  win¬ 
dow,  Queen  Anne  porch,  dis¬ 
tinctive  dormer. 

126  South  St. 

House,  c.1900 
Gable  roof,  J  54  stories. 
Features:  Colonial  Revival 
porch,  bargeboard,  stained 
glass,  marble. 

130  South  St. 

House,  c.1890 

Vernacular-Queen  Anne  style, 
gable  roof,  214  stones. 
Features:  Queen  Anne  porch, 
entry  entablature.  Queen 
Anne  window,  distinctive 
chimney. 

Related  garage. 


132  South  St. 


House,  c.1900 

Vernacular-Colonial  Revival 
style,  gable  roof,  114  stories. 
Features:  porch,  corner 
pilasters,  Queen  Anne  win¬ 
dow,  marble. 

142  South  St. 

House,  c.1890 
Gable  roof,  1 54  stories. 
Features:  Queen  Anne  porch. 
Related  carriage  barn 

151  South  St. 

House,  c.1910 
Gable  roof,  114  stories. 
Features:  Colonial  Revival 
porch,  Queen  Anne  porch, 
marble. 

Related  shed. 

152  South  St. 

House,  c.1925 
Foursquare 

Features:  Colonial  Revival 
porch,  beltcoursc,  distinctive 
dormer 

Related  carriage  barn. 

164  South  St. 

House,  c.1920 
Gable  roof,  214  stories. 
Features:  Colonial  Revival 
porch. 

Related  garage. 

Features:  distinctive  dormer, 
historic  garage  doors. 


36  S.  Main  St. 

House,  c.1840 

Greek  Revival  style,  sidehall 
plan,  2J4  stories. 

Features,  paneled  corner 
pilasters,  reveals,  entry  entab¬ 
lature. 

39  S.  Main  St. 

House,  c.1850 

Greek  Revival  style,  sidehall 
plan.  214  stories. 

Features.  Colonial  Revival 
porch,  sidelights,  reveals,  entry 
pilasters,  entry  entablature. 
Related  garage. 

Features:  rafter  tails 

40  S.  Main  St. 

House,  c  1875 
Sidehall  plan,  214  stories. 
Features:  cornice  brackets,  dis¬ 
tinctive  lintelboards. 

41  S.  Main  St. 

House,  c.1885 

Vernacular-Queen  Anne  style, 
gable  roof,  214  stories. 
Features:  shinglework,  barge- 
board,  Queen  Anne  window, 
beltcourse,  porch,  marble 

42  S.  Main  St. 

House,  c.1840 

Greek  Revival  style,  sidehall 
plan,  254  stories. 

Features:  sidelights,  transom, 
Queen  Anne  porch,  full  entab¬ 
lature. 

43  S.  Main  St. 

House,  c.1895 

Vernacular-Queen  Anne  style, 
gable  roof,  214  stories. 
Features:  bargeboard,  shingle- 
work,  porch,  distinctive  lintel- 
boards.  beltcourse. 

44  S.  Main  St. 

House,  c.1830 
Vernacular-Federal  style, 
Georgian  plan,  brick. 

Features:  splayed  lintels, 
marble. 

Related  garage. 

45  S.  Main  St. 

House,  c.1860 

Greek  Revival  style,  sidehall 
plan,  214  stories. 

Features:  full  entablature,  cor¬ 
ner  pilasters,  peaked  lintel- 
boards.  Italianate  porch, 
sidelights,  transom. 

47  S.  Main  St. 

House,  c.1885 
Gable  roof,  2  54  stories. 
Features:  Queen  Anne  porch, 
marble,  sunburst. 

48  S.  Main  St. 

House,  c.1875 

Greek  Revival  style,  sidehall 
plan,  214  stories. 

Features:  paneled  corner 
pilasters,  full  entablature, 
Colonial  Revival  porch,  side¬ 
lights,  paneled  entry  pilasters. 
Related  garage,  servants 
quarters. 

Features:  rafter  tails,  Colonial 
Revival  porch. 
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49  S.  Main  St. 

House,  c.1895 

Vcmacular-Queen  Anne  style, 
gable  roof,  2  34  stories. 
Features:  shinglework,  gable 
screen,  Colonial  Revival 
porch,  bay  window,  distinct ive 
lintelboards,  applied 
woodwork. 

Related  garage. 


50  S.  Main  St. 


House,  c.1840 

Greek  Revival  style,  sidchall 
plan,  214  stories. 

Features:  corner  pilasters, 
entry  pilasters,  full  entabla¬ 
ture,  sidelights,  transom,  entry 
entablature 

51  S.  Main  St. 

House,  c.1870 
Vernacular-Italianalc  style, 
sidchall  plan,  2  34  stories. 
Features:  cornice  brackets, 
Colonial  Revival  porch,  mar¬ 
ble,  triangular  arch  window. 
Related  garage. 

52  S.  Main  St. 

House,  c.1840 
Gable  roof,  2  Vi  stories. 
Features:  Colonial  Revival 
porch,  distinctive  chimney. 

53  S.  Main  St. 

House,  c.1905 
Gable  roof,  234  stories. 
Features:  Colonial  Revival 
porch,  bay  window,  shingle- 
work,  Queen  Anne  window. 
Related  garage. 

Features:  historic  garage 
doors. 

54  S.  Main  St. 

House,  c.1910 
Gable  roof,  2  34  stories. 
Features:  distinctive  lintel¬ 
boards,  bay  window,  Colonial 
Revival  porch,  sunburst,  shin¬ 
glework. 

56  S.  Main  St. 

House,  c.1840 

Greek  Revival  style,  sidchall 
plan,  234  stories. 

Features:  sidelights,  transom, 
entry  pilasters,  reveals,  entry 
entablature. 


60  S.  Main  St. 

School,  1926 

Neo-Classical  Revival  style, 
brick  veneer,  234  stories. 
Features:  quoins,  beltcoursc, 
stone  carving,  rusticated  stone, 
stone  lintels,  marble,  entry 
entablature,  entry  pilasters, 
rooffinials,  transom,  reveals. 

61  S.  Main  St. 


House,  c. 1800/c.  1895 
Federal-Colonial  Revival  style, 
Georgian  plan,  hip  roof. 
Features:  enriched  frieze,  dis¬ 
tinctive  dormer,  distinctive 
chimney,  distinctive  lintel¬ 
boards,  balcony,  Colonial  Re¬ 
vival  porch,  entry  pilasters, 
entry  fanlight,  leaded  glass 
window. 

66  S.  Main  St. 

Church,  1926 
Neo-Gothic  Revival  style, 
gable  roof,  134  stones. 
Features:  buttresses,  side  tow¬ 
er,  pointed  arch  window,  label 
lintels,  window  tracery,  dis¬ 
tinctive  dormer,  marble,  roof 
finials,  rose  window,  spire, 
stained  glass. 

73  S.  Main  St. 

House.  1799 

Architect/builder:  William 
Hale. 

Federal  style,  1 -house,  hip 
roof. 

Features:  porch,  enriched  cor¬ 
nice.  distinctive  lintelboards, 
entry  fanlight,  entry  columns, 
broken  pediment,  entry  entab¬ 
lature. 

75  S.  Main  St. 

House,  c.1885 

Gable  roof,  234  stories. 

Features:  Italianaie  porch 

76  S.  Main  St. 

Inn,  c.  1805/1 858 
Brick,  gable  roof,  334  stories. 
Features:  Colonial  Revival 
porch,  balcony,  polychrome 
slatc- 

78  S.  Main  St. 

House,  c.1882 

Italianate  Eastlake style,  hip 
roof,  234  stories. 

Features:  porch,  distinctive 
dormer,  enriched  cornice,  full 
entablature,  paneled  corner 
pilasters,  roof  finials. 

Related  carriage  barn. 
Features:  cupola,  rooffinials, 
distinctive  dormer. 


85  S.  Main  St. 

House,  c.1850 
Gable  roof,  2  34  stories. 

86  S.  Main  St. 

House,  c.1905 
Gable  roof,  2  34  stories. 
Features:  shinglework,  Queen 
Anne  porch,  distinctive 
dormer. 

87  S.  Main  St. 

House,  c.1860 

Greek  Revival  style,  sidchall 
plan,  1  Yi  stories 
Features:  Queen  Anne  porch, 
corner  pilasters,  full  entabla¬ 
ture,  oriel  window. 

Related  garage. 

88  S.  Main  St. 

Duplex,  c.1895 

Vernacular-Queen  Anne  style, 
gable  roof,  2  Vi  stories 
Features;  bay  window.  Colo¬ 
nial  Revival  porch,  pressed 
stone. 

Related  barn 

89  S.  Main  St. 

House,  c.1910 
Gable  roof,  1  J4  stories. 

91  S.  Main  St. 

House,  c.1865 

Greek  Revival  style,  sidchall 
plan,  1  34  stories. 

Features:  corner  pilasters,  full 
entablature,  Colonial  Revival 
porch,  transom. 

Related  carriage  barn 


96  S.  Main  St. 


House,  c.1910 
Gable  roof,  2  34  stories. 
Features:  marble,  Colonial  Re¬ 
vival  porch. 

102  S.  Main  St. 

House,  c.1890 
Gable  roof,  1  Vi  stories. 
Features:  Queen  Anne  porch, 
marble. 

Related  carriage  barn. 

106  S.  Main  St. 

House,  c.1900 
Gable  roof,  1 34  stories. 
Features:  Colonial  Revival 
porch,  marble. 

Related  garage. 

Ill  S.  Main  St. 

House,  c.1870 
Gable  roof,  134  stories. 
Features:  Queen  Anne  porch, 
corner  pilasters,  full  entabla¬ 
ture,  marble. 


112  S.  Main  St. 

House,  c.1870 
Sidehall  plan,  234  stories. 
Features:  peaked  lintelboards, 
round  arch  window,  Colonial 
Revival  porch. 

Related  carriage  barn. 

116  S.  Main  St. 

House,  c.1900 
Gable  roof,  1 34  stories. 
Features:  Queen  Anne  porch, 
marble. 

Related  garage. 

120  S.  Main  St. 

Restaurant,  1950 
Moderne  style,  1  story 
Features:  pressed  metal, 
streamlining. 

160  S.  Main  St. 

House,  c.1850 

Sidehall  plan,  brick,  2  stones. 
Features,  wood  lintels,  seg¬ 
mental  arch  window. 

Related  carriage  bam. 

162  S.  Main  St. 

Carriage  Barn,  c.  1900 
Brick. 

Features:  pressed  metal,  mar¬ 
ble,  distinctive  lintelboards, 
segmental  arch  window,  car¬ 
riage  bays,  cupola. 

170  S.  Main  St. 

Trolley  Barn,  1906/1925 
Brick. 

Features:  keystones,  parapet 

227  S.  Main  St. 

Gas  Station.  1946 
Vernacular-Modernc  style,  en¬ 
amel  panel. 

Features:  parapet  wall,  glass 
block. 

235  S.  Main  St. 

House,  c.1910 

Vernacular-Colonial  Revival 
style,  gambrel  roof, 

134  stories. 

Features:  Colonial  Revival 
porch,  bay  window. 

240  S.  Main  St. 

House,  c  1915 
Gable  roof  ,  1 34  stories. 
Features:  Colonial  Revival 
porch. 

242  S.  Main  St. 


House,  1917 

Architcct/builder:  Bert  Bissell 
Queen  Anne-Colonial  Revival 
style,  brick,  gable  roof, 

2J4  stories. 

Features:  distinctive  chimney, 
recessed  porch,  Colonial  Re¬ 
vival  porch,  sunburst,  leaded 
glass  window,  enriched  cor¬ 
nice,  rafter  tails,  bay  window, 
flat  arches,  sidelights,  quoins 
Related  shed. 
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2  Spellman  Terr. 

House,  1918 

Bungalow  style,  gable  roof, 

154  stories. 

Features:  rafter  tails,  cornice 
brackets,  porch,  oriel  window, 
distinctive  dormer,  marble. 
Related  garage. 

4  Spellman  Terr. 

Duplex,  c.1915 
Gable  roof,  2  54  stories. 
Features:  Colonial  Revival 
porch,  marble,  distinctive  lin- 
telboards,  bay  window. 
Related  garage. 


5  Spellman  Terr. 


House,  c.1895 

Queen  Anne  style,  hip  roof, 

214  stories. 

Features:  Queen  Anne  win¬ 
dow,  side  tower,  distinctive 
dormer,  porch,  roof  finials, 
marble,  bay  window,  gable 
fan. 

6  Spellman  Terr. 

House,  1895 
Gable  roof,  2  54  stories. 
Features:  Colonial  Revival 
porch,  side  tower,  roof  finials, 
gable  screen,  marble,  Queen 
Anne  window,  Palladian 
window. 

Related  carriage  barn. 
Features:  cupola,  shinglework, 
carriage  bays. 

7  Spellman  Terr. 

House,  c.1900 
Gable  roof,  2 14  stories. 

Related  garage. 

Features:  rafter  tails. 

8  Spellman  Terr. 

House,  1914 

Vernacular-Colonial  Revival 
style,  gable  roof,  214  stories. 
Features:  marble,  Colonial  Re¬ 
vival  porch,  bay  window,  dis¬ 
tinctive  lintelboards. 

Related  garage. 

9  Spellman  Terr. 

House,  c.1905 

French  Second  Empire  style, 
brick,  Mansard  roof,  1  story. 
Features:  bay  window,  marble, 
beltcourse,  hood  moldings, 
distinctive  dormer,  distinctive 
chimney,  Colonial  Revival 
porch,  segmental  arch  win¬ 
dow,  polychrome  slate,  decora¬ 
tive  brickwork,  enriched  frieze. 
Related  carriage  barn. 
Features:  cornice  brackets, 
shinglework,  bellcast  roof. 


10  Spellman  Terr. 

House,  1912 
Foursquare. 

Features:  distinctive  dormer, 
Colonial  Revival  porch,  leaded 
glass  window. 

Related  garage. 

11  Spellman  Terr. 

House,  c.1925 

Bungalow  style,  wood  shingle, 
gable  roof,  1 54  stories. 
Features:  cornice  brackets,  dis¬ 
tinctive  dormer,  porch. 

Related  garage. 

Features:  stickwork,  historic 
garage  doors. 

12  Spellman  Terr. 

House,  1910 

Vernacular-Colonial  Revival 
style,  Foursquare. 

Features:  distinctive  lintel¬ 
boards,  distinctive  dormer,  dis¬ 
tinctive  chimney,  Colonial 
Revival  porch,  balcony,  leaded 
glass  window. 

14  Spellman  Terr. 

House,  1911 

Vernacular-Colonial  Revival 
style,  gambrel  roof, 

154  stories. 

Features:  bay  window,  gable 
screen,  recessed  porch,  Colo¬ 
nial  Revival  porch,  distinctive 
dormer,  marble,  Queen  Anne 
window. 

16  Spellman  Terr. 

House,  c.1900 
Gable  roof,  254  stories. 
Features:  marble,  Colonial  Re¬ 
vival  porch. 

Related  carriage  barn. 

165  Spruce  St. 

House,  c.1890 
Gable  roof,  2  54  stories. 
Features:  Queen  Anne  porch, 
marble. 

Related  garage. 

84  State  St. 

Multi-family  Dwelling,  c.1870 
Gable  roof,  2  54  stories. 
Features:  Queen  Anne  porch, 
corner  pilasters,  full  entab¬ 
lature. 


85  State  St. 


Store,  c.1885 
Gable  roof,  1 54  stories. 
Features:  Queen  Anne 
storefront. 

93  State  St. 

Commercial  Block,  c.1915 
2  stories. 

Features:  enriched  cornice, 
entry  entablature,  transom, 
leaded  glass  window. 


95  State  St. 

Commercial  Block,  c.1915 
Brick,  3  stories. 

Features:  original  storefront, 
transom,  entry  entablature, 
segmental  arch  window,  cor¬ 
belling,  parapet. 

96  State  St. 

House,  c.1920 

Wood  shingle,  jerkinhead  roof, 
254  stories. 

Features:  porch,  bargeboard. 

97  State  St. 

Store,  1948 

Brick  veneer,  1  story. 

Features:  historic  sign,  original 
storefront. 

108  State  St. 

House,  c.1855 
Sidehall  plan,  154  stories. 
Features:  marble,  distinctive 
lintelboards,  Queen  Anne 
porch. 

Related  garage,  garage. 

Ill  State  St. 

House,  c.1895 

Queen  Anne  style,  gable  roof, 
254  stories. 

Features:  gable  screen,  shin¬ 
glework,  Queen  Anne  porch, 
marble. 

113  State  St. 

House,  c.1880 

Vernacular-Italianate  style, 
sidehall  plan,  254  stories. 
Features:  cornice  brackets, 
marble,  door  hood,  Colonial 
Revival  porch. 

Related  garage. 

117  State  St. 

House,  c.1880 

Italianate  style,  sidehall  plan, 
254  stories. 

Features:  cornice  brackets, 
porch,  marble,  bay  window, 
peaked  lintelboards,  distinctive 
lintelboards. 

119  State  St. 

House,  c.1890 

Queen  Anne  style,  hip  roof, 

254  stories. 

Features:  enriched  cornice, 
pressed  metal,  porch,  Queen 
Anne  window,  marble. 

Related  carriage  barn. 

121  State  St. 

House,  1898 

Queen  Anne  style,  gable  roof, 
254  stories. 

Features:  marble,  bay  window, 
peaked  lintelboards,  distinctive 
lintelboards,  tower,  roof  finials, 
copper,  Queen  Anne  porch, 
Colonial  Revival  porch,  shin¬ 
glework,  Queen  Anne  window. 

124  State  St. 

House,  c.1890 

Queen  Anne  style,  gable  roof, 
254  stories. 

Features:  marble,  Queen  Anne 
porch,  gable  screen, 
bargeboard. 

126  State  St. 

House,  c.1890 

Gable  roof,  2  54  stories. 

Features:  Queen  Anne  porch. 


140  State  St. 

Store,  1947 

Gable  roof,  154  stories. 
Features:  original  storefront, 
glass  block,  falsefront,  name 
inscription,  parapet. 

143  State  St. 

Store,  c.1890 

Queen  Anne  style,  gable  roof, 
254  stories. 

Features:  marble,  porch,  origi¬ 
nal  storefront,  Queen  Anne 
window,  shinglework,  distinc¬ 
tive  lintelboards,  gable  screen, 
bargeboard. 

147  State  St. 

Gas  station,  1948 
Moderne  style,  enamel  panel. 
Features:  original  storefront, 
transom. 


155  State  St. 


House,  c.1885 

French  Second  Empire  style, 
Mansard  roof,  2  stories. 
Features:  peaked  lintelboards, 
distinctive  lintelboards,  mar¬ 
ble,  bay  window,  tower. 

157  State  St. 

House,  c.1880 

Vernacular-Italianate  style, 
sidehall  plan,  254  stories. 
Features:  entry  entablature, 
marble,  Italianate  porch, 
round  arch  window,  distinctive 
lintelboards,  full  entablature. 

162  State  St. 

House,  c.1895 

Vernacular-Queen  Anne  style, 
gable  roof,  254  stories. 
Features:  marble,  Queen  Anne 
porch,  shinglework,  distinctive 
lintelboards,  oriel  window, 
Queen  Anne  window. 

Related  carriage  barn. 

164  State  St. 

Duplex,  c.1895 

Queen  Anne  style,  gable  roof, 
254  stories. 

Features:  distinctive  lintel¬ 
boards,  gable  screen,  bay  win¬ 
dow,  marble,  shinglework, 
Queen  Anne  porch,  Colonial 
Revival  porch. 

164  54  State  St. 

Duplex,  c.1900 
Gable  roof,  254  stories. 
Features:  shinglework,  Colo¬ 
nial  Revival  porch. 

180  State  St. 

House,  1885 

Italianate  style,  gable  roof, 

2  stories. 

Features:  distinctive  chimney, 
cornice  brackets,  porch,  dis¬ 
tinctive  lintelboards,  marble. 
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182  State  St. 

House,  1888 
Gable  roof,  2  54  stories. 
Features:  Colonial  Revival 
porch.  Queen  Anne  window, 
marble 

188  State  St. 

House,  1890 

Vernacular-Quccn  Anne  style, 
gable  roof,  2  54  stories 
Features:  shinglcwork,  distinc¬ 
tive  chimney,  gable  screen, 
roof  tinials,  Queen  Anne 
porch,  marble,  bcltcourse. 


191  State  St. 


House,  c.1880 

(tali anate  style,  sidehall  plan, 
254  stories. 

Features:  cornice  brackets,  full 
entablature,  porch,  bay  win¬ 
dow.  peaked  lintelboards. 
wood  carving. 

195  State  St. 

House,  c.1900 
Gable  roof,  2  54  stones. 
Features:  cobblestone,  distinc¬ 
tive  chimney.  Colonial  Revival 
porch,  entry  fan,  pointed  arch 
window,  distinctive  lintel- 
boards. 

198  State  St. 

House,  1915 
Foursquare. 

Features:  marble,  distinctive 
chimney,  Colonial  Revival 
porch,  distinctive  lintelboards 

199  State  St. 

House,  c.1895 

Queen  Anne  style,  gable  roof, 
254  stories 

Features:  pointed  arch  win¬ 
dow,  marble,  distinctive  chim¬ 
ney,  gable  screen.  Queen  Anne 
window.  Queen  Anne  porch, 
marble. 

200  State  St. 

House,  c.1930 

Colonial  Revival  style,  gam¬ 
brel  roof,  154  stories. 

Features:  gable  fanlight,  door 
hood,  balcony,  distinctive 
chimney,  entry  fanlight. 

203  State  St. 

House,  c.1895 

Vernacular-Queen  Anne  style, 
gable  roof,  2  54  stories. 
Features:  marble,  pointed  arch 
window.  Queen  Anne  porch. 
Queen  Anne  window,  distinc¬ 
tive  lintelboards. 


205  State  St. 

House,  c.1875 

Queen  Anne  style,  sidehall 

plan,  2  54  stories. 

Features:  Queen  Anne  win¬ 
dow,  bay  window,  marble, 
Colonial  Revival  porch. 

207  State  St. 

House,  1905 
Gable  roof,  2  54  stories. 
Features:  marble,  Queen  Anne 
window.  Colonial  Revival 
porch. 

Related  garage. 

209  State  St. 

Duplex,  c.1900 

Queen  Anne  style,  gable  roof, 
254  stories. 

Features:  shinglcwork,  leaded 
glass  window,  Colonial  Revival 
porch,  Quern  Anne  window, 
marble. 

Related  garage. 

211  State  St. 

House,  1907 
Gable  roof,  254  stories. 
Features:  Queen  Anne  porch, 
Colonial  Revival  porch.  Queen 
Anne  window,  marble 

214  State  St. 

House,  c.1929 
Foursquare. 

Features:  distinctive  chimney, 
porch,  shinglcwork,  oriel  win¬ 
dow,  distinctive  dormer. 


216  State  St. 


House,  1909 

Shingle  Style,  wood  shingle, 
gatnbrel  roof,  1 54  stories. 
Features:  marble,  porch,  shin- 
glework,  distinctive  dormer, 
distinctive  chimney. 

Related  garage. 

217  State  St. 

House,  c.1885 

Vernacular -Queen  Anne  style, 
hip  roof.  254  stories. 

Features,  marble,  Queen  Anne 
porch,  Quern  Anne  window. 

218  State  St. 

House,  1909 
Hiproof,  2 54  stories. 

Features:  Colonial  Revival 
porch,  leaded  glass  window, 
sunburst,  marble,  bay  window. 
Related  garage, 


224  State  St. 

House,  c.1900 

Vernacular-Queen  Anne  style, 
gable  roof,  2  54  stories. 
Features:  keystones,  distinctive 
lintelboards,  Queen  Anne 
porch,  shinglework,  bay  win¬ 
dow,  distinctive  chimney,  mar¬ 
ble,  segmental  arch  window, 
hood  moldings,  round 
window. 

225  State  St. 

House,  e.1900 

Queen  Anne  style,  gable  roof, 
2}4  stories. 

Features:  marble,  bay  window, 
Colonial  Revival  porch, 
transom 
Related  garage. 

231  State  St. 

Multi-family  Dwelling,  c.1900 
Gable  roof,  2  54  stories 
Features:  pointed  arch  win¬ 
dow,  distinctive  lintelboards. 
Queen  Anne  porch. 

233  StalcSt. 

House,  c.1900 

Vernacular-Queen  Anne  style, 
gable  roof,  254  stories. 
Features:  shinglcwork,  marble, 
Queen  Anne  porch,  transom 

241  State  St. 

House,  c.1910 
Gable  roof,  2  54  stories. 
Features:  Queen  Anne  porch, 
transom,  marble. 

State  St. 
over  East  Creek 

Bridge,  1935 
Deck  truss. 

10  Stratton  Rd. 

House,  c.1900 
Gable  roof,  254  stories. 
Features:  Queen  Anne  porch, 
etched  glass  window. 

15  Stratton  Rd. 

House,  c.1920 
Bungalow  style,  gable  roof, 

154  stories. 

Features,  distinctive  dormer, 
porch,  rafter  tails. 

Related  garage 
Features:  rafter  tails 

32  Stratton  Rd. 

House,  c.1900 
Gable  mol,  254  stones. 
Features:  marble,  Queen  Anne 
porch. 

Related  garage. 

142  Stratton  Rd. 

House,  c.1880 
Gable  roof,  154  stories. 
Features:  full  entablature,  dis¬ 
tinctive  dormer,  triangular 
arch  window.  Queen  Anne 
porch,  marble,  corner 
pilasters,  distinctive  lintel- 
boards. 

Related  carriage  barn. 

150  Stratton  Rd. 

House,  c.1920 

Wood  shingle,  gable  roof, 

154  stories. 

Features:  Bungalow  porch 
Related  carriage  barn 


198  Stratton  Rd. 

House,  c.1890 
Gable  roof,  154  stories. 
Features:  Queen  Anne  porch. 
Queen  Anne  window 

210  Stratton  Rd. 

House,  c.1910 
Gable  roof,  2  54  stories. 
Features:  Colonial  Revival 
porch. 

Related  garage. 

33  Strongs  Ave. 

Commercial  Block,  c.1900 
Brick,  2  stories. 

Features:  stone  lintels,  original 
storefront,  entry  entablature, 
transom,  decorative  brick¬ 
work,  wall  pilasters,  segmental 
arch  window 

34  Strongs  Ave. 

Store,  c.1930 

Brick  veneer.  2  stories. 

35  Strongs  Ave. 

Commercial  Block,  c.1900 
Brick,  2  stones. 

Features:  stone  lintels,  original 
storefront,  entry  entablature, 
transom,  decorative  brick¬ 
work.  wall  pilasters,  segmental 
arch  window. 

37  Strongs  Ave. 

Warehouse,  c.1900 
Brick,  1  story. 

Features:  segmental  arch  win¬ 
dows,  decorative  brickwork 


40  Strongs  Ave. 


Store,  1934 

Brick  veneer,  gable  roof. 
Features:  decorative  brick¬ 
work,  corbelling,  entry  entab¬ 
lature,  falscfront. 

48  Strongs  Ave. 

Store,  c.1929 
Brick  veneer,  2  stories. 
Features:  historic  sign,  full  en¬ 
tablature,  decorative  brick¬ 
work,  glass  block.  Hat  arches. 
Art  Deco  storefront. 

55  Strongs  Ave. 

Commercial  Block,  c.1900 

2  stories. 

Features:  Colonial  Rev  ival 
storefront,  segmental  arch 
window. 

56  Strongs  Ave. 

Commercial  Block.  C.1885 
Vcrnacular-Italianatc- 
Romanesque  style,  brick, 

3  stories. 

Features:  decorative  brick¬ 
work,  corbelling,  Italianate 
storefront,  transom,  marble, 
segmental  arch  window,  wall 
pilasters. 
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60  Strongs  Ave. 

Commercial  Block,  1906 
Brick  veneer,  2  stories. 
Features:  decorative  brick¬ 
work,  corbelling,  enriched 
frieze. 

61  Strongs  Ave. 

Gas  Station,  c.1930 
Tudor  Revival  style,  stucco, 
gable  roof,  1  Vi  stories. 
Features:  Tudor  arch,  distinc¬ 
tive  door. 

65  Strongs  Ave. 

Foundry,  1877 

Brick,  gable  roof,  1  Vi  stories. 
Features:  segmental  arch 
window. 

93  Strongs  Ave. 

House,  c.1875 
Sidehall  plan,  2 14  stories. 
Features:  pointed  arch  win¬ 
dow,  corner  pilasters,  side¬ 
lights,  Colonial  Revival  porch. 
Related  garage. 

Features:  historic  garage 
doors. 


98  Strongs  Ave. 


Store,  1901 

Vernacular-Italianate-Queen 
Anne  style,  2  stories. 

Features:  marble,  cornice 
brackets,  Queen  Anne 
storefront,  Queen  Anne  win¬ 
dow,  transom. 

102  Strongs  Ave. 

Store,  1937 

Vernacular-Neo-Classical  Re¬ 
vival  style,  brick,  hip  roof, 

2  stories. 

Features:  falsefront,  round 
arch  window,  marble,  original 
storefront,  historic  sign, 
keystones. 

116  Strongs  Ave. 

Duplex,  c.1900 
Gable  roof,  2  Vi  stories. 
Features:  Queen  Anne  win¬ 
dow,  Colonial  Revival  porch. 

127  Strongs  Ave. 

Factory,  c.1890 
Gable  roof,  3  stories. 

129  Strongs  Ave. 

Gas  Station,  c.1940 
Art  Deco  style,  stucco. 
Features:  transom,  original 
storefront,  tower,  historic  ga¬ 
rage  doors,  streamlining. 

136  Strongs  Ave. 

Multi-family  Dwelling,  c.1900 
Gable  roof,  2  Vi  stories. 
Features:  Queen  Anne  porch. 


141  Strongs  Ave. 

House,  c.1885 
Gable  roof,  1  Vi  stories. 
Features:  Italianate  porch, 
marble. 

Related  carriage  barn. 

145  Strongs  Ave. 

House,  c.1880 
Sidehall  plan,  2  stories. 
Features:  Italianate  porch. 

147  Strongs  Ave. 

House,  c.1870 

Italianate  style,  sidehall  plan, 

2  Vi  stories. 

Features:  distinctive  lintel- 
boards,  round  window,  full  en¬ 
tablature,  cornice  brackets, 
transom,  porch,  marble. 
Related  carriage  barn. 
Features:  carriage  bays. 

149  Strongs  Ave. 

House,  c.1900 
Gable  roof,  2  Vi  stories. 
Features:  distinctive  chimney, 
Colonial  Revival  porch,  mar¬ 
ble,  bay  window. 

Related  carriage  barn. 

33  Summer  St. 

Duplex,  c.1880 
Vernacular-Italianate  style, 
sidehall  plan,  2Vi  stories. 
Features:  distinctive  lintel- 
boards,  cornice  brackets, 
marble. 

Related  garage. 

Features:  historic  garage 
doors. 

34  Summer  St. 

House,  c.1885 
Gable  roof,  2  Vi  stories. 
Features:  Italianate  porch,  dis¬ 
tinctive  chimney. 

35  Summer  St. 

House,  c.1885 
Gable  roof,  2  Vi  stories. 
Features:  Queen  Anne  porch, 
sunburst. 

36  Summer  St. 

House,  c.1865 
Vernacular-Greek  Revival 
style,  sidehall  plan,  2  Vi  stories. 
Features:  Queen  Anne  porch, 
entry  entablature,  entry 
pilasters,  sidelights,  reveals. 
Related  carriage  barn. 

37  Summer  St. 

House,  c.1865 

Italianate  style,  sidehall  plan, 

2  Vi  stories. 

Features:  cornice  brackets,  bay 
window,  Bungalow  porch,  en¬ 
riched  cornice. 

Related  garage. 

38  Summer  St. 

House,  c.1895 

Vernacular-Colonial  Revival 
style,  gable  roof,  2  Vi  stories. 
Features:  bay  window,  Colo¬ 
nial  Revival  porch,  marble,  ap¬ 
plied  woodwork,  stained  glass. 


40  Summer  St. 


House,  c.1865 

Greek  Revival-Italianate  style, 
sidehall  plan,  2  Vi  stories. 
Features:  gable  fan,  Italianate 
porch,  enriched  cornice,  mar¬ 
ble,  full  entablature,  reveals, 
transom,  distinctive  door. 

41  Summer  St. 

House,  c.1870 

Italianate  style,  sidehall  plan, 

2  Vi  stories. 

Features:  cornice  brackets,  full 
entablature,  round  window, 
entry  entablature,  entry 
pilasters. 

Related  garage. 

43  Summer  St. 

House,  c.1865 

Greek  Revival  style,  sidehall 
plan,  2  Vi  stories. 

Features:  corner  pilasters, 
sidelights,  entry  pilasters, 
entry  entablature,  marble, 
gable  fanlight. 

46  Summer  St. 

House,  c.1865 

Greek  Revival  style,  sidehall 
plan,  2Vi  stories. 

Features:  entry  pilasters,  cor¬ 
ner  pilasters,  full  entablature, 
marble,  Queen  Anne  porch. 
Related  carriage  barn. 

47  Summer  St. 

House,  c.1880 
Sidehall  plan,  2  Vi  stories. 
Features:  Queen  Anne  porch, 
sidelights,  entry  entablature. 

49  Summer  St. 

House,  c.1885 

Vernacular-Queen  Anne  style, 
gable  roof,  2  Vi  stories. 
Features:  shinglework,  Queen 
Anne  porch,  sidelights,  full  en¬ 
tablature,  entry  entablature. 
Related  garage. 

55  Vz  Summer  St. 

House,  c.1865/1885 
Vernacular-Greek  Revival- 
Queen  Anne  style,  sidehall 
plan,  2  Vi  stories. 

Features:  entry  pilasters, 
Queen  Anne  porch,  corner 
pilasters,  shinglework,  belt- 
course,  applied  woodwork, 
marble,  entry  entablature, 
sidelights. 


57  Summer  St. 

House,  c.1870 

Italianate  style,  sidehall  plan, 

2  Vi  stories. 

Features:  enriched  cornice, 
round  window,  Queen  Anne 
porch,  full  entablature,  dis¬ 
tinctive  lintelboards,  cornice 
brackets. 

11  Temple  St. 

House,  1918 

Bungalow  style,  wood  shingle, 
gable  roof,  1  Vi  stories. 
Features:  recessed  porch,  raft¬ 
er  tails,  distinctive  chimney, 
distinctive  dormer,  sidelights. 
Related  garage. 

Features:  rafter  tails. 

17  Temple  St. 

House,  c.1925 

Vernacular-Colonial  Revival 
style,  Georgian  plan. 

Features:  distinctive  chimney, 
porch,  sidelights,  shinglework, 
beltcourse. 

43  Temple  St. 

House,  c.1910 
Gable  roof,  tVi  stories. 
Features:  Queen  Anne  porch, 
Queen  Anne  window,  shingle¬ 
work,  distinctive  lintelboards. 
Related  garage. 

Features:  rafter  tails. 

45  Temple  St. 

House,  c.1910 
Gable  roof,  2  Vi  stories. 
Features:  Queen  Anne  win¬ 
dow,  Queen  Anne  porch, 
marble. 

Related  garage. 

Features:  rafter  tails. 

49  Temple  St. 

House,  c.1920 
Foursquare. 

Features:  distinctive  dormer, 
Colonial  Revival  porch,  mar¬ 
ble,  distinctive  lintelboards, 
bay  window. 

Related  garage. 

Features:  rafter  tails. 

57  Temple  St. 

House,  c.1933 

Colonial  Revival  style,  Half 
Georgian  plan,  wood  shingle. 
Features:  gable  fan,  distinctive 
chimney,  enriched  cornice, 
paneled  entry  pilasters,  dis¬ 
tinctive  lintelboards,  porch. 

61  Temple  St. 

House,  c.1925 

Bungalow  style,  wood  shingle, 
gable  roof,  1  Vi  stories. 
Features:  cornice  brackets, 
rafter  tails,  distinctive  dormer, 
porch. 

Related  shed. 

Features:  rafter  tails. 

64  Temple  St. 

House,  c.1925 

Vernacular-Bungalow  style, 
wood  shingle,  gable  roof, 

1  Vi  stories. 

Features:  porch. 

Related  garage. 
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71  Temple  St. 

House,  c.1920 

Bungalow  style,  wood  shingle, 
gable  roof,  1  14  stories 
Features:  cornice  brackets, 
porch,  rafter  tails,  distinctive 
dormer. 

Related  garage. 

Features:  cornice  brackets, 
rafter  tails 

79  Temple  St. 

House,  1927 

Jerkinhead roof,  114  stories. 
Features:  Bungalow  porch, 
rafter  tails. 

Related  garage. 


81  Temple  St. 


House,  c.1925 
Bungalow  style,  hip  roof. 

1  14  stories. 

Features:  porch,  recessed 
porch,  distinctive  dormer,  raft¬ 
er  tails 

Related  garage. 

Features;  rafter  tails. 

89  Temple  St. 

House,  1926 
Foursquare 

Features:  distinctive  dormer, 
porch,  rafter  tails. 

Related  garage. 

95  Temple  St. 

House,  c.1929 
Gable  roof,  2  14  stories. 
Features:  cornice  brackets, 
rafter  tails,  distinctive  chim¬ 
ney,  porch,  balcony 

29  Terrill  St. 

House,  c.1885 
Gable  roof,  I  Yi  stories. 
Features:  marble,  Queen  Anne 
porch. 

35  Terrill  St. 

House,  c.1910 

Vernacular-Queen  Anne  style, 
gable  roof,  2  Vi  stories. 
Features:  Colonial  Revival 
porch,  marble,  bay  window, 
Queen  Anne  porch. 

47  Terrill  St. 

House,  c.1925 

Vernacular-Colonial  Revival 
style,  wood  shingle,  gable  roof, 
2 14  stories. 

Features:  distinctive  chimney, 
shinglework,  Colonial  Revival 
porch,  cobblestone. 

Related  garage 
Features:  shtnglework 

53  Terrill  St. 

House,  c.1925 
Bungalow  style,  gable  roof, 

114  stories. 

Features:  marble,  distinctive 
dormer,  comice  brackets,  raft¬ 
er  tails,  porch. 


4  Thrall  Avc. 

House,  c.1925 
Bungalow  style,  hip  roof, 

115  stories. 

Features:  distinctive  dormer, 
recessed  porch 

6  Thrall  Ave. 

House,  c.1925 
Foursquare. 

Features:  Colonial  Revival 
porch. 

16  Tremont  St. 

House,  1916 

Bungalow  style,  gable  roof, 

114  stories 

Features:  bay  window,  pressed 
stone,  porch,  cornice  brackets, 
distinctive  dormer,  rafter  tails. 
Related  garage. 

13  Vernon  St. 

House,  c.1925 
Gable  roof,  IK  stories 
Features:  rafter  tails,  comice 
brackets,  sidelights,  door 
hood, 

17  Vernon  St. 

House,  c.1920 
Foursquare. 

Features:  rafter  tails.  Bun¬ 
galow  porch 
Related  garage. 

25  Vernon  St. 

House,  c.1920 

Vernacular-Bungalow  style, 
wood  shingle,  gable  roof, 

114  stories. 

Features:  porch,  rafter  tails, 
cornice  brackets. 

46  Vernon  St. 

Duplex,  c.1905 
Gable  roof,  2  14  stories. 
Features:  pressrd  stone.  Colo¬ 
nial  Revival  porch. 

83  Vernon  St. 

House,  c.1930 
Hip  roof,  2  stories. 

Features:  rafter  tails,  Queen 
Anne  window, 

87  Vernon  St. 

House,  c,1915 
Gambrel  roof,  1 14  stories. 
Features:  Bungalow  porch, 
sunburst. 

Related  carnage  barn 

2  Wallace  Ave. 

House,  (1925 
Bungalow  style,  gable  roof, 

Hi  stories. 

Features:  distinctive  dormer, 
distinctive  chimney,  porch, 
rafter  tails. 

Related  garage. 

Features:  rafter  tails,  historic 
garage  doors 

4  Wallace  Ave. 

House,  c.1925 
Gable  roof,  2 10  stones 
Features:  rafter  tails,  cornice 
brackets,  beltcourse,  porch 

6  Wallace  Ave. 

House,  c.1925 
Foursquare. 

Features:  distinctive  dormer, 
porch,  oriel  window, 


8  Wallace  Avc. 

House,  c.1925 
Gable  roof,  2  14  stories. 
Features:  Colonial  Revival 
porch. 

10  Wallace  Avc. 

House,  c.1925 
Gable  roof,  2  Vi  stories. 
Features:  porch. 

12  Wallace  Ave. 

House,  c.1925 

Wood  shingle,  gable  roof. 

114  stories. 

Features:  distinctive  chimney, 
distinctive  dormer,  rafter  tails, 
door  hood. 

14  Wallace  Ave. 

House,  c.1925 
Foursquare 

Features:  rafter  tails.  Colonial 
Revival  porch. 

16  Wallace  Ave. 

House,  c.1925 

Vernacular-Colonial  Revival 
style,  gable  rool,  2  stories 
Features:  distinctive  dormer, 
distinctive  chimney,  entry 
fanlight. 

119  Walnut  St. 

House,  c.1920 

Vernacular-Bungalow  style, 
wood  shingle,  gable  roof, 

1J4  stories. 

Features:  porch,  rafter  tails, 
Related  garage. 

52  Water  St. 

House,  c.1890 

Vernacular-Queen  Anne  style, 
gable  roof,  2 14  stones. 
Features:  shinglrwork.  bay 
window 

21  Watkins  Ave. 

House,  c.1910 
Gable  roof,  IH  stories 
Features:  marble,  bay  window. 
Queen  Anne  porch,  Colonial 
Revival  porch,  Queen  Anne 
window. 


24  Watkins  Ave. 


School,  1892 

Colonial  Revival  style,  brick, 
hiproof,  214  stories. 

Features:  enriched  cornice, 
distinctive  dormer,  arcading, 
marble,  keystones,  entry  en¬ 
tablature,  entry  columns, 
round  arch  window,  distinctive 
chimney,  beltcourse,  side¬ 
lights,  transom. 


25  Watkins  Ave. 

House,  c.1910 
Gable  roof.  2 14  stories 
Features:  marble.  Colonial  Re¬ 
vival  porch. 

Related  garage. 

Features:  historic  garage 
doors 

45  Watkins  Avc, 

House,  1915 

Bungalow  style,  gable  mol, 

114  stories. 

Features:  recessed  porch,  cor¬ 
nice  brackets,  sti<  kwork,  ralier 
tails,  distinctive  chimney. 
Related  garage. 

Features:  comice  brackets, 
historic  garage  doors. 

47  Watkins  Avc. 

House,  c.1925 

Bungalow  style,  wood  shingle, 
gable  roof,  1  Yt  stories. 

Features:  cornice  brackets, 
rafter  tails,  porch,  bay  window, 
distinctive  chimney. 

Related  garage 
Features:  cornirc  brackets. 

56  West  St. 

House,  c.1865 

Brick,  gable  roof,  2  V2  stones 
Features:  stone  lintels.  Colo¬ 
nial  Revival  porch. 

58  West  St. 

Church,  c.1900 
Architect/builder:  H.  W. 
Hewitt 

Brick,  gable  roof 
Features:  stained  glass,  seg¬ 
mental  arch  window,  buttress¬ 
es,  beltcourse,  roof  Rnials, 
marble 

82  West  St. 

Commercial  Block, 
c. 1920/1950 

Modeme  style,  2  stories. 
Features:  Modertic storefront, 
historic  sign,  streamlining. 

85  West  St. 

Church,  1863 

Architect/buildcr:  John  Henry 
Hopkins. 

Gothic  Revival  style,  stone, 
gable  roof,  1 14  stories. 
Features:  entry  fan,  roof  fini- 
als,  pointed  arch  window, 
stained  glass,  central  tower, 
buttresses,  granite. 

92  West  St. 

Automobile  Showroom,  c.1921 
Commercial  style,  brick 
veneer,  1  story. 

Features:  parapet,  full  entabla¬ 
ture,  wall  pilasters,  Commer¬ 
cial  storefront 

191  West  St. 

Gas  station,  c.1940 
Vernacular-Modcmc  style, 
concrete  block,  2  stories. 
Features:  corbelling,  transom 

242  West  St. 

Shop,  c.1885 
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245  West  St. 

Office,  c.  1880/c.  1900 
Italianatc  style,  wood  shingle, 
2  stories. 

Features:  segmental  arch  win¬ 
dow,  enriched  cornice, 
parapet. 

246  West  St. 

Foundry,  1920 
Brick,  gable  roof,  l  story. 
Features:  transom,  roofmoni 
tor,  parapet,  carriage  bays. 

247  West  St. 

Factory,  c.1865 
Vernacular-Greck  Revival 
style,  gable  roof.  2! 4  stories. 
Features:  corner  pilasters,  lull 
entablature. 

252  West  St. 

House,  c  1855 

Greek  Revival  style,  gable 

roof.  1H  stories. 

Features:  recessed  porch, 
paneled  corner  pilasters,  entry 
entablature,  full  entablature, 
sidelights. 

Related  carriage  barn. 

255  West  St. 


321  West  St. 

Office,  c.1915 
Vernacular-Shingle 
Style-Colonial  Revival  style, 
worn!  shingle,  gable  roof, 

1J4  stories. 

Features:  distinctive  lintel- 
boards,  historic  sign.  Queen 
Anne  porch.  Queen  Anne 
window. 

Related  shed,  shed. 

Features:  marble. 

322  West  St. 

House,  c.1870 
Vernacular-1  talianate  style, 
.sidehall  plan,  254  stories. 
Features:  round  arch  window. 
Italianate  porch,  marble. 
Related  garage. 

Features:  historic  garage 
doors. 

325  West  St. 

Factory,  c.1930 
Brick,  2  stories. 

Features:  decorative 
brickwork. 

Related  office,  wall 

326  West  St. 

House,  c.1845 


Foundry  1868/c.  1890 
Brick,  154  stories. 

Features:  segmental  arch  win¬ 
dow,  marble. 

256  West  St. 

Factory,  1908 
Brick,  2  stories. 

Features:  segmental  arch  win¬ 
dow,  corbelling. 

294  West  St. 

House,  c.1880 
Sidehall  plan,  114  stories 
Features:  pressed  stone. 
Related  carriage  barn. 
Features:  carriage  bays 


300  West  St. 


House.  cJ875 
Vernacular-ltalianatr  style, 
sidehall  plan,  2?4  stones. 
Features:  pointed  arch  win¬ 
dow,  porch. 


318  West  St. 

House,  c.1875 
Sidehall  plan.  254  stories. 
Features:  entry  entablature. 
Colonial  Revival  porch,  trian¬ 
gular  arch  window,  niarhle. 


Greek  Revival  style,  sidehall 
plan,  114  stories. 

Features:  full  entablature,  cor¬ 
ner  pilasters,  entry  entabla¬ 
ture,  Colonial  Revival  porch. 
Related  garage. 

365  West  St. 

Automobile  Showroom,  1929 
Vernacular- Neo-Classical  Re¬ 
vival  style,  concrete  block. 
Features:  transom,  original 
storefront,  wall  pilasters, 
parapet 

371  West  St. 

House,  c.1870 

Vernacular- 1  talianate  style, 
sidehall  plan,  254  stories. 
Features:  sidelights,  enriched 
cornice,  marble,  round  arch 
window,  full  entablature,  hood 
moldings,  distinctive  lintel- 
boards,  paneled  corner 
pilasters. 

Related  garage,  garage. 


373  West  St. 


House,  c.1885 

Vernacular-Queen  Anne  style, 
gable  roof,  2 !4  stories. 
Features:  gable  screen,  barge- 
board,  Queen  Anne  porch, 
Queen  Anne  window,  marble, 
shinglework, 

375  West  St. 

House,  c.1895 

Vernacular-Colonial  Revival 
style,  gable  roof,  254  stories. 
Features:  marble.  Italianate 
porch.  Colonial  Revival  porch, 
bay  window. 


407  West  St. 

House,  £.1890 

Queen  Anne  style,  gable  roof, 
254  stories. 

Features:  gable  screen,  distinc¬ 
tive  lintelboards,  bay  window. 
Queen  Anne  porch,  sunburst. 
Related  carriage  barn. 

Features:  carriage  bays. 

411  West  St. 

House,  c.1915 

Vernacular-Colonial  Revival 
style,  gable  roof,  254  stories 
Features:  Colonial  Revival 
porch,  marble. 

Related  garage. 

415  West  St. 

House,  1915 

Bungalow  style,  hip  root, 

1J4  stories. 

Features:  recessed  porch,  mar¬ 
ble,  distinctive  dormer,  historic 
fence. 

420  West  St. 

Stone  Crusher,  c.1930 

446  West  St. 

House,  c.1840 

Greek  Revival  style,  sidehall 
plan,  1)4  stories. 

Features:  full  entablature, 
entry  entablature,  marble 

461  West  St. 

Multi-family  Dwelling,  r.1895 
Gable  roof,  2  54  stories. 
Features:  Queen  Anne  porch- 

463  West  St. 

House,  c.1835 

Vernacular- Federal  style,  Clas¬ 
sic  Cottage. 

Features:  entry  entablature, 
transom,  entry  pilasters. 

21  Williams  St. 

House,  C.1925 
Foursquare. 

Features:  Bungalow  porch, 
shinglework.  distinctive  dorm¬ 
er,  distinctive  chimney. 

Related  garage. 

24  Williams  St. 

House,  c  1900 

Gable  roof.  1 54  stories 

Features:  Queen  Anne  porch. 

26  Williams  St. 

House,  c.1885 

Queen  Anne  style,  gable  roof, 
254  stories 

Features:  shinglework,  cornice 
brackets,  sunburst,  gable 
screen,  Queen  Anne  porch, 
bargeboard,  ralter  tails,  bay 
window,  marble. 

29  Williams  St. 

House,  c.1885 

Vernacular-Queen  Anne  style, 
gable  roof.  2  54  stories 
Features:  sunburst,  gable 
screen,  Queen  Anne  porch, 
shinglework.  bargeboard,  dis¬ 
tinctive  lintelboards. 


32  Williams  St. 

House,  c.1885 

Queen  Anne  style,  gable  roof, 
254  stories. 

Features:  shinglework.  sun¬ 
burst,  beltcourse.  Queen  Anne 
porch,  bargeboard,  distinctive 
lintelboards,  marble,  gable 
screen. 

49  Williams  St. 

House,  c.1895 

Queen  Anne  style,  gable  roof, 
254  stories. 

Features:  shinglework,  en¬ 
riched  frieze,  distinctive  chim¬ 
ney,  Queen  Anne  porch,  bay 
window,  beltcourse.  terra 
cotta. 

51  Williams  St. 

House,  1902 

Colonial  Revival  style,  gable 
roof,  254  stories. 

Features:  enriched  cornice, 
distinctive  lintelboards.  Colo¬ 
nial  Revival  porch,  marble, 
paneled  corner  pilasters,  Palla- 
dian  window,  entry  entabla¬ 
ture,  bay  window. 

52  Williams  St. 

House,  c.1865 

Vernacular- 1  talianate  style, 
sidehall  plan.  254  stories. 
Features:  comice  brackets,  full 
entablature,  entry  entablature 

59  Williams  St. 

House,  c.1865 

Vernacular-ltalianate  style, 
sidehall  plan,  2J4  stones. 
Features:  segmental  arch  win¬ 
dow,  cornice  brackets,  full  en¬ 
tablature.  marble,  sidelights, 
transom,  porch 

60  Williams  St. 

House,  c.1865 
Vet  nacular-G reek  Revival 
style,  sidehall  plan,  254  stories. 
Features:  sidelights,  transom, 
entry  pilasters,  entry  entabla¬ 
ture,  marble. 

64  Williams  St, 

House,  c.1885 
Gable  roof,  2J4  stories 
Features:  Colonial  Revival 
porch,  Quern  Anne  porch,  bay 
window. 

66  Williams  St. 

Store,  c.1885 
Brick,  2  stories. 

Features:  decorative  brick¬ 
work,  segmental  arch  window, 
marble 

73  Williams  St. 

House,  c  1929 
Tudor  Revival  style,  stucco, 
gable  roof,  254  stories. 
Features:  beltcourse.  cornice 
brackets,  ponch,  bargeboard. 
granite,  half-timbering. 

75  Williams  St. 

House,  c.1865 

Greek  Revival  style,  sidehall 
plan.  154  stories. 

Features:  sidelights,  paneled 
entry  pilasters,  paneled  corner 
pilasters,  reveals,  full  entabla¬ 
ture,  gable  screen,  peaked  lin¬ 
telboards,  marble 
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81  Willow  St. 

Fireproof  Garage,  1908 
Pressed  stone,  1  story. 

Features:  rustication 

11  Wood  Ave. 

House,  c.  1930 

Vernacular-Colonial  Revival 
style,  gable  roof,  2  stories. 
Features:  distinctive  chimney, 
sidelights,  porch,  balcony',  cor¬ 
ner  pilasters,  cobblestone, 
historic  fence. 

63  Wood  Avc. 

House,  c.1910 

Gable  roof,  1  Yv  stories. 

Features:  porch,  marble. 

66  Wood  Ave. 

House,  c.1910 

Vernacular-Colonial  Revival 
style,  gambrel  roof, 

1  Zi  stories 

Features:  marble,  bay  window, 
recessed  porch,  distinctive 
dormer. 

70  Wood  Ave. 

House,  c.1900 

Gable  roof,  1  'A  stones. 

Features:  Queen  Anne  porch. 

72  Wood  Ave. 

House,  c  .1900 
Gable  roof,  1  Yi  stories. 
Fealures:  gable  screen,  Bun¬ 
galow  porch. 

1 0  Woodstock  Ave. 

House,  c.1925 

Vernacular-Colonial  Revival 
style,  Foursquare 
Features:  distinctive  dormer, 
sidelights,  porch 
Related  carriage  barn 
Features:  cornice  brackets,  dis¬ 
tinctive  door,  distinctive  lintel- 
boards. 

12  Woodstock  Ave. 

House,  e.1840 

Greek  Rev  ival  style,  Georgian 
plan. 

Features:  marble,  entry 
pilasters,  entry  entablature, 
Queen  Anne  porch. 

Related  carriage  bam. 

13  Woodstock  Ave. 

House,  c.1915 

Bungalow  style,  gable  roof, 

114  stories. 

Features:  porch,  cornice  brack¬ 
ets,  raltet  tails. 

Related  garage. 

Features:  rafter  tails 

17  Woodstock  Ave. 

House,  c.1910 
Gable  roof,  2  14  stories 
Features:  distinctive  lintel- 
boards,  Colonial  Revival 
porch,  pressed  stone. 

Related  garage. 

18  Woodstock  Ave. 

House,  c.1880 
Sidehall  plan,  2H  stories. 
Features-  cornice  brackets, 
Colonial  Revival  porch,  side¬ 
lights,  marble. 


20  Woodstock  Ave. 

House,  c.  191  ft 

Vernacular-Colonial  Revival 
style,  gambrel  roof, 
l|4  stories. 

Features:  distinctive  dormer, 
bay  window,  Colonial  Revival 
porch,  leaded  glass  window, 
distinctive  lintelboards. 

Related  garage. 

Features:  rafter  tails. 

21  Woodstock  Avc. 

House,  c.1925 

Vernacular-Colonial  Revival 
style.  Foursquare,  wood 
shingle. 

Features:  distinctive  dormer, 
beltcourse,  porch,  door  hood. 
Related  garage. 

Features:  historic  garage 
doors. 

22  Woodstock  Ave. 

House,  c.1910 

Vernacular-Colonial  Revival 
style,  gable  roof.  214  stories. 
Features:  round  arch  window, 
marble.  Colonial  Revival 
porch. 

23  Woodstock  Ave. 

House,  c.1910 
Gable  roof,  214  stories 
Features:  distinctive  lintel¬ 
boards,  Colonial  Revival 
porch,  Queen  Anne  window, 
marble. 

24  Woodstock  Ave. 

House,  c.1920 

Vernacular-Colonial  Revival 
style,  gambrel  roof, 

1 14  stories. 

Features:  distinctive  chimney, 
distinctive  dormer,  Colonial 
Revival  porch. 

Related  garage, 

25  Woodstock  Ave. 

House,  c.1910 

Wood  shingle,  gable  roof, 

2!4  stories. 

Features,  marble,  shinglework, 
Colonial  Revival  porch,  dis¬ 
tinctive  lintelboards,  Queen 
Anne  window. 

Related  carriage  barn. 

27  Woodstock  Avc. 

House,  c.1855 

Greek  Revival  style,  sidehall 
plan,  1 14  stories. 

Features:  entry  entablature, 
entry  pilasters,  sidelights 

28  Woodstock  Ave. 

School,  1855 

Italianatestyle.  gable  roof. 

2  stories. 

Features:  cornice  brackets, 
Colonial  Revival  porch 

35  Woodstock  Avc. 

Duplex,  c.1880 
French  Second  Empire  style, 
Mansard  roof,  2  stories. 
Features:  distinctive  dormer, 
cornice  brackets,  enriched  cor¬ 
nice,  full  entablature,  distinc¬ 
tive  lintelboards,  porch, 
marble. 

Related  garage. 


36  Woodstock  Ave. 

House,  c.1915 

Jerkinhead  roof,  tVi  stories 
Features:  Colonial  Revival 
porch,  Queen  Anne  porch. 
Related  garage, 

Features:  rafter  tails. 

40  Woodstock  Ave. 

House,  c.1905 
Gable  roof,  2 14  stories. 
Features:  distinctive  lintel¬ 
boards,  shinglework,  marble, 
bay  window 

44  Woodstock  Ave. 


House,  c.1930 

Gable  roof,  2 14  stories. 

Features:  sidelights.  Colonial 

Revival  porch,  triangular  arch 

window 

Related  garage 

Features:  historic  garage 

doors. 

47  Woodstock  Ave. 

Store,  c.1929 
1  story. 

Features:  original  storelront. 

50  Woodstock  Ave. 

Duplex,  c.1910 
Gable  roof,  2 14  stories. 
Features:  Colonial  Revival 
porch. 

51  Woodstock  Ave. 

House,  c.1865 
Vrrnacular-Greek  Revival 
style,  sidehall  plan,  2!4  stories. 
Features:  round  arch  window, 
wood  lintels,  distinctive 
dormer. 

54  Woodstock  Avc. 

House,  c,  1910 

Vernacular-Colonial  Revival 
style,  gable  roof.  2!4  stories. 
Features:  shinglework,  bay 
window,  Colonial  Revival 
porch,  distinctive  lintelboards, 
sidelights. 

67  Woodstock  Ave. 

House,  c.1915 

Vernacular-Colonial  Revival 
style,  Foursquare. 

Features:  enriched  cornice, 
decorative  brickwork,  cobble¬ 
stone,  Colonial  Revival  porch, 
wood  lintels,  distinctive  lintel¬ 
boards,  Queen  Anne  window, 
shinglework,  leaded  glass 
window. 

Relatetl  garage. 

Features:  rafter  tails. 

68  Woodstock  Ave. 

House,  c.1900 
Gable  roof,  2 14  stories. 
Features:  marble.  Colonial  Re¬ 
vival  porch,  bay  window,  lead¬ 
ed  glass  window 


71  Woodstock  Ave. 

House,  1918 

Vernacular-Colonial  Revival 
style,  gambrel  roof, 

1 14  stories. 

Features;  Colonial  Revival 
porch,  beltcourse,  stained 
glass. 

95  Woodstock  Ave. 

House,  c.1930 

Vernacular-Colonial  Revival 
style,  gambrel  roof, 

114  stories. 

Features:  distinctive  dormer, 
door  hood. 

110  Woodstock  Ave. 

House,  c.1915 

Vernacular-Colonial  Revival 
style,  gambrel  roof, 

114  stories. 

Features:  Colonial  Revival 
porch,  bay  window,  pressed 
stone. 

112  Woodstock  Ave, 

House,  c.1895 

Vernacular-Queen  Anne  style, 
gable  roof.  2  (4  stories. 
Features:  Queen  Anne  porch, 
sunburst. 

Related  garage 

129  Woodstock  Ave. 

House.  1915 

Vernacular-Bungalow  style, 
gable  roof,  1  14  stories. 
Features:  gable  screen,  distinc¬ 
tive  dormer,  porch,  beltcourse. 


143  Woodstock  Ave. 


House,  c.  1885 

Vernacular-Queen  Anne  style, 
gable  roof,  2  ’4  stories. 
Features:  round  window,  trian¬ 
gular  arch  window,  bay  win¬ 
dow,  Queen  Anne  porch, 
distinctive  lintelboards 
Related  carriage  barn. 

146  Woodstock  Ave. 

House,  c.1875 
Sidehall  plan,  l!4  stories 
Features:  Italianate  porch 
marble. 

1 75  Woodstock  Ave. 

House,  c.1925 
Foursquare, 

Features:  Colonial  Revival 
porch,  raltcr  tails. 

Related  garage. 

Features:  rafter  tails. 

201  Woodstock  Ave. 

House,  c.1925 

Vernacular-Colonial  Revival 
style,  wood  shingle,  gambrel 
roof,  114  stories. 

Features:  sidelights,  distinctive 
durmer,  distinctive  chimney, 
gable  fanlight,  door  hood. 
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CITY  OF  RUTLAND 

HISTORIC 

BUILDING 

COMPLEXES 

(For  locations 

see  street  map.) 

1  Evergreen  Cemetery 

a.  Gate,  c.1900 

Features:  marble,  name  inscrip¬ 
tion,  wrought  iron 

b.  Gatehouse,  c.1900 


Vernacular-Shingle  Style,  stone. 
Features:  marble,  distinctive  chim¬ 
ney,  stick  work,  bargcboard,  shin¬ 
gle  work.  beltcourse,  stone  lintels, 

c.  Office,  c.1900 

Vernacular-Shingle  Style,  stone, 
gable  roof,  1  story. 

Features:  marble,  distinctive  chim¬ 
ney,  stone  lintels,  barge  board. 

2  Rutland  Gas  and  Oil 
Company 

a.  Gas  Station,  1929 
Concrete  block.  1  story 
Features:  historic  garage  doors. 

b.  Office,  1929 

Brick  veneer,  hip  roof.  1  story 
Features:  Hat  arches, 
c  Bulk  Tank.  1929 


Features,  historic  garage  doors 


3  Rutland  Manufacturing 

Company 

a.  Store,  c.1975 

1).  Mill,  c.1900 

Brick,  gable  roof,  2  stories. 

Features:  corbelling,  segmental 

arch  window 

c.  Garage,  c.1910 

Features:  rafter  tails. 

d  Industrial  Building,  cl9l0 


Gable  roof,  1  story. 

Features:  bank  of  windows,  rafter 
tails,  roof  monitor, 
e.  Office,  c.1910 
Gable  roof,  1 54  stones. 

Features:  entry  entablature,  re¬ 
veals,  entry  pilasters. 


4  Patch-Wegner  Company 

a.  Office,  1914 


Neo-Classical  Revival  style,  brick 
veneer,  2  stories. 

Features:  entry  entablature, 
paneled  wall  pilasters,  enriched 
frieze,  enriched  cornice,  decorative 
brickwork,  bank  of  windows, 
transom. 

b.  Foundry.  1922 

Concrete,  gable  roof,  114  stories. 
Features:  roof  monitor,  bunk  of 
windows. 

c.  Industrial  Building,  1922 
Concrete,  2  stories. 

Features:  beltcourse,  pressed  stone. 

d.  Industrial  Building,  1902 
Brick,  gable  roof,  2  stories. 
Features:  paneled  wall  pilasters, 
decorative  brickwork,  hood  mold¬ 
ings,  segmental  arch  window,  en¬ 
riched  frieze. 

5  St.  Peter’s  Parish 
a  School,  1884/1950 
French  Second  Empire- 
Romanesque  style,  brick,  Mansard 
roof,  2  stories. 

Features:  distinctive  dormer,  win¬ 
dow  pediment,  marble,  beltcourse, 
cupola,  round  arch  window,  seg¬ 
mental  arch  window,  entry  fan¬ 
light,  roofhmals,  wrought  iron. 

b.  School.  1887 

Italianatc  style,  brick,  hip  roof. 

2  stories. 

Features:  cornice  brackets,  Hat 
arches,  entry  fanlight,  reveals, 
belvedere.  Colonial  Revival  porch, 
marble. 

c.  Church,  1868 


Archucct/buildcr:  Patrick  C.  Keely 
High  Victorian  Gothic  style,  stone, 
gable  roof,  2  54  stories. 

Features:  polychrome  slate,  iron 
cresting,  side  tower,  buttresses, 
spire,  round  window,  triangular 
arch  window,  limestone,  marble, 
distinctive  dormer,  window  tracery, 
beltcourse. 

d.  Institutional  Building.  I90'3 
French  Second  Empire  style,  brick. 
Mansard  roof,  4  stories 
Features,  marble,  stone  lintels, 
beltcourse,  quoins,  cornice  brack¬ 
ets,  enriched  cornice,  distinctive 
dormer,  entry  fanlight,  stone 
carving. 

e.  Mcctinghall,  1967 

f.  Shrine,  c.1880 
Features;  ogee  roof. 


g.  Convent,  1876/1898 


r- 


French  Second  Empire  style,  brick, 
Mansard  roof,  3  stories 
Features:  marble,  hood  moldings, 
stone  lintels,  round  arch  window, 
enriched  cornice,  full  entablature, 
enriched  frieze,  distinctive  dormer, 
porch,  entry  fanlight,  stone 
carving. 

h.  School,  1926 

Neo-Classical  Revival  style,  brick 
veneer.  3  stories. 

Features:  quoins,  flat  arches, 
keystones,  enriched  cornice,  para¬ 
pet.  granite,  entry  fanlight,  broken 
pediment,  entry  pilasters,  name  in¬ 
scription,  stone  carving. 

i.  School,  1957 

Listed  in  the  National  Register 
of  Historic  Places 

6  Howe  Richardson  Scale 
Company 
a  Office,  c.1878 

Architect/builder:  J  J  R  Randall 
French  Second  Empire  style,  brick, 
Mansard  roof,  1  story. 

Features:  cast  iron,  hood  moldings, 
marble,  distinctive  chimney,  cor¬ 
nice  brackets,  enriched  cornice, 
transom,  distinctive  dormer 

b.  Industrial  Building,  c.1878 
Architect/builder:  J  j  R  Randall 
Board  and  batten,  gable  roof, 

I  story. 

c  Industrial  Building,  c.1900 
Gable  roof,  254  stories. 

Features:  distinctive  lintelboards 
d  Factory,  c.1878 

Architect/builder:  J.  J.  R  Randall 
Board  and  batten,  gable  roof. 

1  story. 

Features:  distinctive  lintelboards 

c.  Industrial  Building,  c.1900 
Brick,  gable  roof,  154  stories. 
Features:  segmental  arch  window, 
transom 

f.  Factory,  c.1890 


Gable  roof,  3  54  stones. 

g.  Factory.  <1890 
Gable  roof,  3  54  stories. 

Features,  entry  entablature,  car¬ 
riage  bays,  wrought  iron 

h.  Chimney,  c.1878 
Brick. 

i.  Factory,  c.1878 

Architect/builder:  J.J.  R.  Randall 
Brick,  gable  roof,  1  story. 

Features:  parapet,  segmental  arch 
window,  tneta]  ventilator 
j  Factory,  c.1878 

Architect/buildcrJ.J  R  Randall 
Board  and  batten,  gable  roof, 

I  story. 


k.  Factory,  c.1925 
Brick,  2  stories. 

Features:  parapet,  bank  of  win¬ 
dows,  marble. 

l.  Factory,  c.1915 


Concrete  block,  gable  roof. 

254  stories. 

Features:  distinctive  lintelboards, 
beltcourse,  pressed  stone, 
in  Factory,  c.1878 
Architect/buildcrJ.J  R.  Randall 
Board  and  batten,  gable  roof, 

1  story. 

n.  Factory,  c.1878 

Architect/builder:  J.J  R  Randall 
Board  and  batten,  gable  roof, 

1  story. 

o.  Factory,  c.1878 

Architect/builder  J  J  R  Randall 
Board  and  batten,  gable  roof, 

1  story. 

Features:  distinctive  lintelboards. 

p.  Factory,  c.1878 

Architect/builder: J.J.  R  Randall 
Board  and  batten,  gable  roof, 

1  story. 

q.  Factory,  c.1878 


Architect/builder  J.J  R.  Randall 
Board  and  batten,  gable  roof. 

1  story. 

Features:  transom, 
r  Factory,  c.1900 
Brick.  2  stories. 

Features:  cast  iron,  corbelling,  seg¬ 
mental  arch  window 

s.  Factory,  c.1878/1920 
Architect/builder  J.J.  R  Randall 
Brick,  gable  roof,  1  story. 

Features:  parapet. 

t.  Factory,  c.1878 

Architect/buildcrJ.J.  R  Randall 
Brick,  gable  roof,  1 54  stories. 
Features:  corbelling,  decorative 
brickwork 

u.  Factory,  c.1915 

Brick  veneer,  gable  roof,  1  story 

v.  Chimney,  c.1915 
Brick 

Features:  decorative  brickwork. 

w.  Industrial  Building,  c.1915 
Brick,  3  stories. 

x.  Factory,  c.1900 
Brick,  1  story. 

Features:  segmental  arch  window. 

y.  Office,  c.1900 
Brick,  3  stories. 

Features:  segmental  arch  window, 
corbelling,  transom,  cast-iron. 

z.  Scale,  c.1900 
aa.  Factory,  c.1915 
Concrete  block,  3  stories. 

Features:  distinctive  lintelboards, 
beltcourse,  pressed  stone. 

bb.  Carriage  Barn,  c.1880 
Board  and  batten. 
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7  Rutland  Fairgrounds 
a.  Gatehouse,  c.1910 


Flushboard. 

Features:  cupola,  arcading,  en¬ 
riched  cornice,  paneled  entry 
pilasters. 

b.  Gate,  c.1910 
Brick  veneer. 

Features:  wrought  iron. 

c.  First  Aid  Station,  c.1910 
Jerkinhead  roof,  l'A  stories. 
Features:  cupola. 

d.  Exhibition  Hall,  c.1920 
Vernacular-Colonial  Revival  style, 
hip  roof,  1  story. 

Features:  monumental  portico, 
door  hood. 

e.  Bleachers,  1939 


b.  Office,  1915 
Concrete,  1  story. 

Features:  parapet,  name  inscrip¬ 
tion,  transom. 

c.  Garage,  c.1915 
Concrete. 

Features:  historic  garage  doors. 

d.  Carriage  Barn,  c.1915 

e.  Chimney,  1891 
Brick. 

f.  Chimney,  1891 
Brick. 

Features:  enriched  cornice,  decora¬ 
tive  brickwork. 

g.  Powerhouse,  1891 

Brick,  gable  roof,  1  Vi  stories. 
Features:  segmental  arch  window, 
transom. 


"***  'Mil 
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f.  Exhibition  Hall,  c.1930 
Colonial  Revival  style,  gable  roof, 
2lA  stories. 

Features:  monumental  portico, 
gable  fan,  stickwork. 

g.  Barn,  c.1910 
Flushboard. 

Features:  cupola. 

h.  Barn,  c.1910 
Flushboard. 

Features:  cupola. 

i.  Barn,  c.1910 
Flushboard. 

Features:  cupola. 

j.  Barn,  c.1910 
Flushboard. 

Features:  cupola. 

8  Rutland  Fire  Clay  Company 

a.  Factory,  1911 
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RUTLAND  DOWNTOWN 
HISTORIC  DISTRICT 

Listed  in  the  National  Register  of  Historic  Places 

Downtown  Rutland,  which  rapidly  developed  west  of  the 
original  village  center  after  construction  of  the  Rutland  and 
Burlington  Railroad  in  1849,  is  exceptional for  its  collection 
of  19th  and  20th  century  commercial  blocks  built  in  diverse 
architectural  styles  ranging  from  the  Ilalianate  to  the  Neo- 
Classical  Revival  and  Art  Deco.  The  intersection  of  Merchants 
Row  and  Center  Street  is  notable  for  three  prominent  commer¬ 
cial  blocks  that  have  rounded  or  canted  comers  to  ft  their 
irregular  lots. 


Clement  Bank  (A? '5,  1884) 
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A  RUTLAND  DOWNTOWN  HISTORIC  DISTRICT  MAP 

Listed  in  the  National  Register  oj Historic  Places 
(Numbers  correspond  to  Register  listing  that  follows.) 


MERCHANTS 


St  Alt 


O&KIkOVCTERS 


f  MrSTOA'C  BUaU'NC 
Q  NON-CONTRIBUTING  BUILDING 


SOURCE:  VT  MAPPING  PROGRAM  ORTHOPHOTOS.  1975. 


COTUCE  JU/  j> 
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RUTLAND 
DOWNTOWN 
HISTORIC  DISTRICT 
Listed  in 

the  National  Register 
of  Historic  Places 

A1  House,  c.I860/c.I880 
Greek  Revival-Queen  Anne 
style,  gable  roof,  2‘a  stories. 
Features:  corner  pilasters. 
Queen  Anne  porch. 

A2  Commercial  Block,  c.  1945 
Non-contributing  due  to  age. 

A 3  Commercial  Block,  c.1945 
Non-contributing  due  to  age. 

A4  Comincrrial  Block,  1928 
Brick  veneer,  I  story, 

Features:  tile,  comer  pilasters, 
I'alscfront,  sculpture. 


A5  Commercial  Block,  1928 


Vernacular-Art  Dccn  style, 
ceramic  tile,  2  stories. 

Features:  comer  pilasters, 
paneled  wall  pilasters,  tran¬ 
som,  segmental  arch  window 

A6  House,  L.I870/C.I935 
Vernacular- 1  talianatc-Colo- 
nial  Revival  style,  brick  veneer, 
gable  roof,  2 ’/2  stories. 
Features:  cornice  brackets, 
stone  lintels,  round  arch  win¬ 
dow,  keystones. 

A 7  Commercial  Block,  c.1930 
Colonial  Revival  style,  brick 
veneer,  2  stories. 

Features:  sunburst.  Palladian 
window,  corner  pilasters,  tile. 

A8  Commercial  Block,  t .1900 
3  stories. 

Features:  pressed  metal. 

A9  Commercial  Block,  c.1890 
Queen  Anne  style,  wood  shin¬ 
gle,  3  stories. 

Features:  corbelling,  paneled 
wall  pilasters,  segmental  arch 
window 

A10  Commercial  Block, 
t  .1895 

Brick  veneer,  4  stories. 

All  Church,  1890 
High  Victorian  Gothic  style, 
stone,  gable  roof,  1 !4  stories. 
Features:  side  tower,  spire,  rool 
finials,  belfry,  pointed  arch 
window,  stained  glass,  window 
tracery,  hood  moldings.  Gothic 
wall  dormer. 


A12  Commercial  Block, 
c.1910 
3  stories. 

Features;  pressed  metal, 
transom. 

A13  Commercial  Block, 
r.1914 

Neo-Classical  Revival  style, 
brick  veneer,  5  stories. 
Features:  full  entablature, 
Chicago  windows,  cornii  c 
brackets,  paneled  wall 
pilasters,  pressed  metal 

A14  Commercial  Block, 
c.1906 

Neo-Classical  Revival  style, 
brick  veneer,  3  stones. 
Features:  bay  window,  tran¬ 
som,  Chicago  windows,  cor¬ 
nice  brackets,  paneled  wall 
pilasters,  brokrn  pediment, 
pressed  moral,  marble, 
sculpture. 


A 15  Theatre,  1910 


Neo-Classical  Revival  style, 
brick  veneer,  2  stories. 
Features:  round  arch  window, 
keystones,  polychrome  stone, 
sculpture 

A16  Fraternal  Hall,  c.1885 
3  stones. 

Features:  transom. 

A17  Commercial  Block. 

c.1880 

Vernacular- Romanesque  style 
brick,  4  stories. 

Features;  stone  lintels,  decora¬ 
tive*  brickwork,  dreading 

A18  Commercial  Block, 
c.1880 

Gable  roof,  2  stories. 

Features:  glass  block. 

A19  Garage,  c.1929 

Brick  veneer. 

Features:  paneled  wall 
pilasters,  granite,  decorative 
brickwork. 

A20  Automobile  Showroom. 
1915 

Vernacular-Commercial  Style, 
brick,  2  stories. 

Features:  glass  block,  paneled 
wall  pilasters,  name  inscrip¬ 
tion.  decorative  brickwork. 

A20a  Office,  1974 
Non-contributing  due  to  age. 

A21  Commercial  Block, 
c.1900 

Brick  veneer,  2  stories 
Features:  corbelling,  name  in¬ 
scription,  transom,  glass 
block. 


A22  Commercial  Block, 
c.1940 

Non-contributing  due  to  alter¬ 
ations. 

A23  Commercial  Block, 
c.1870 

Italianate  style,  3  stories. 
Features:  cornice  brackets, 
peaked  lintelboards. 

A24  Commercial  Block, 
c.1900 

Gable  roof,  1  story. 

Features,  transom,  I'alscfront. 

A25  Store,  c.1865 

Gable  ruof,  214  stories. 

A26  Commercial  Block, 
c.1875 

Non-contributing  due  to  alter¬ 
ations. 

A27  Commercial  Block, 
c.1875 

Non-contributing  due  to  alter¬ 
ations. 

A28  Commercial  Block. 
c.1865 

Italianate  style.  2  stones. 
Features:  cornice  brackets,  bay 
window,  transom,  distinctive 
lintelboards. 

A29  Commercial  Block, 
c.1869 

Italianate  style,  brick, 

3  stories 

Features:  corner  pilasters, 
transom,  arcading,  corbelling, 
beltcoursc,  granite,  decorative 
brickwork,  original  storefront, 

A30  Shop,  c.1880 

Non-contributing  due  to  alter¬ 
ations. 

A31  Commercial  Block, 
c.1950 

Non-contributing  due  to  age. 

A32  House,  c.  1885 

Queen  Anne  style,  gable  roof, 
214  stories. 

Features:  gable  screen,  corner 
pilasters,  bay  window,  cornice 
brackets,  distinctive  lintel- 
boards,  granite. 

A33  House,  c.1865 
Vernacular-Grcek  Revival 
style,  gable  roof,  114  stories. 
Features:  sidelights,  entry  fan, 
paneled  entry  pilasters. 

A34  House,  c,  1903 
Queen  Anne  style,  gable  roof, 
2  J4  stories. 

Features:  gable  screen,  Queen 
Anne  porch,  unusual  window, 
distinctive  lintelboards.  entry 
pediment.  Queen  Anne  win¬ 
dow,  applied  woodwork. 

A35  House,  1888 

Queen  Anne  style,  gable  roof, 

214  stories. 

Features:  gable  screen,  cornice 
brackets,  corner  pilasters. 
Queen  Anne  porch,  transom, 
bay  window,  etched  glass  win¬ 
dow,  peaked  lintelboards. 


A36  Town  Hall,  c.1901 
Architect/builder:  Charles  E 
Paige. 

Neo-Classical  Revival  style, 
brick  veneer,  hip  roof, 

214  stories. 

Features:  belfcourse,  entry 
pediment,  unusual  window, 
keystones,  entry  pilasters, 
transom,  full  entablature,  bro¬ 
ken  pediment,  marble,  quoins, 
historic  sign,  round  arch 
window. 

A 37  Commercial  Block, 
c.1870 
2  stories. 

Features:  cornice  brackets, 
i  ransom 

A38  Theatre,  1919 
Brick  veneer,  2  stories. 
Features:  transom,  keystones, 
marble,  decorative  brickwork 

A39  Fraternal  Hall,  1901 


Architect/builder:  Charles  E. 
Paige. 

Neo-Classical  Revival  style, 
brick.  3  stories. 

Features:  keystones,  full  entab¬ 
lature,  decorative  brickwork, 
arcading,  transom,  name  in¬ 
scription,  stained  glass,  mar¬ 
ble.  beltcoursc,  segmental  arch 
window,  unusual  window. 

A40  Hotel,  r  1852/1869 
Brick,  4  stories. 

Features:  entry  fanlight,  stone 
lintels,  tie  rod  ends,  entry 
pilasters,  entry  entablature, 
hood  moldings,  triangular 
window. 

A41  Office,  1930 
Architect/builder  Hutchins 
and  French. 

Art  Deco  style,  brick,  8  stories. 
Features:  transom,  Art  Deco 
storefront,  parapet,  decorative 
brickwork. 

A42  Commercial  Block, 
c.1875 

Vemacular-Italianatr  style, 
brick  veneer,  3  stones. 
Features:  cornice  brackets, 
stone  lintels,  i ransom,  cast 
iron. 

A43  Commercial  Block. 

c.1880 

Vernacular-Queen  Anne  style, 
brick  veneer,  5  stories. 
Features:  transom,  corbelling, 
segmental  arch  window 
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A44  Commercial  Block, 
c.1875 

Italianate  style,  brick  veneer, 
3  stories. 

Features:  marble,  hood  mold¬ 
ings,  wall  pilasters,  cornice 
brackets. 


A45  Commercial  Block, 


c.1867 

Italianate  style,  brick  veneer, 

3  stories. 

Features:  beltcourse,  wall 
pilasters,  keystones,  parapet, 
full  entablature,  round  arch 
window,  enriched  cornice. 

A46  Bank,  1865/c.i9l0 
Brick  veneer,  4  stories. 
Features:  stone  lintels,  marble, 
wall  pilasters,  transom,  belt- 
course. 

A47  Commercial  Block. 
c.1875 

Brick,  2  stones. 

Features:  segmental  arch  win¬ 
dow,  transom,  pressed  metal. 

A48  Commercial  Block, 
t.1905 

Brick  veneer,  2  stories 
Features:  corbelling,  stone  lin¬ 
tels,  marble,  transom. 

A49  Theatre,  c.  191 4 
Neo-Classical  Revival  style, 
brick  veneer,  2  !4  stories. 
Features:  entry  pediment, 
quoins,  marble,  arcading, 
keystones,  pressed  metal,  full 
entablature,  transom,  etched 
glass  window. 

A50  Commercial  Block, 
c.1880 

Brick  veneer,  4  stories 
Features:  cornice  brackets, 
segmental  arch  window,  mar¬ 
ble,  beltcourse. 

A51  Commercial  Block, 
c.1920 

Brick  veneer,  3  stories. 
Features:  Chicago  windows, 
glass  block. 

A52  Commercial  Block, 
c.1920 

Brick  veneer,  3  stories 
Features:  marble,  cornice 
brackets,  stone  lintels,  tran¬ 
som,  enriched  cornice. 


A53  Commercial  Block, 
c.1885 

Brick  veneer,  2  stories. 
Features:  corbelling,  marble, 
cornice  brackets,  transom. 

A54  Commercial  Block, 
c.1890 

Vernacular-Queen  Anne  style, 
brick,  3  stories. 

Features:  marble,  roof  fimals, 
transom,  corbelling,  tower. 

A 55  Commercial  Block, 
c.1935 

2  stories. 

A56  Commercial  Block, 
c.1860 
2  stories. 

A 57  Commercial  Block, 
c.1860 
2  stories. 

Features:  cornice  brackets, 
wood  carving. 

A58  Commercial  Block, 
c.1860 
2  stories. 


A59  Commercial  Block, 


c.1865 

Brick,  3  stories. 

Features:  arcading,  corner 
pilasters,  stone  lintels,  paneled 
wall  pilasters. 

A60  Commercial  Block, 
c.1865 

Vernacular- Italianate  style, 
brick,  3  stories. 

Features:  cornice  brackets, 
stone  lintels. 

A61  Commercial  Block, 
i  1906 

Brick  veneer,  4  stories. 
Features:  full  entablature, 
keystones,  stone  lintels,  gran¬ 
ite,  paneled  wall  pilasters, 
transom,  cast  iron,  tie  rod 
ends,  name  inscription,  car- 
rara  glass. 

A62  Commercial  Block, 

<  1906 

Ceramic  tile,  3  stories. 
Features:  Chicago  windows, 
transom,  tile,  marble. 

A63  Commercial  Block,  1906 
Architcct/builder:  Charles  E 
Paige. 

Neo-Classical  Revival  style, 
brick  veneer,  5  stories. 
Features:  full  entablature,  cor¬ 
nice  brackets,  Chicago  win¬ 
dows,  stone  lintels,  granite, 
paneled  wall  pilasters,  tran¬ 
som,  Commercial  storefront, 
pressed  metal. 


A64  Commercial  Block,  1906 
Stone,  4  stories. 

Features:  marble,  stone  lintels, 
Chicago  windows,  paneled 
wall  pilasters,  keystones,  ar¬ 
cading. 

A65  Commercial  Block, 
c.1885 

Enamel  panel.  2  stories. 

A66  Commercial  Block, 
c.1865 

Vernacular-Italianate  style, 
brick,  3  stories. 

Features:  cornice  brackets, 
stone  lintels,  transom,  wall 
pilasters,  cast  iron. 

A67  Commercial  Block, 
c.1925 

Modeme  style,  ceramic  tile, 

2  stories. 

Features:  Art  Deco  storefront, 
comer  pilasters. 

A68  Commercial  Block, 
c.1860 

Non-contributing  due  to  alter¬ 
ations. 


A69  Commercial  Block, 


c.1870 


Vernacular-Italianate  style, 
brick,  3  stories. 

Features:  corbelling,  oriel  win¬ 
dow,  applied  woodwork,  stone 
lintels,  marble. 

A 70  Commercial  Block. 

c.1900 

Brick  veneer,  3  stories. 
Features:  cornice  brackets, 
pressed  metal,  transom,  mar¬ 
ble.  keystones,  stone  lintels. 

A71  Commercial  Block. 
c.1864 

Italianate  style,  brick, 

4  stories. 

Features:  decorative  brick¬ 
work,  tie  rod  ends,  hood 
moldings. 

A 72  Opera  House,  1881 
Architect/builder  William  A. 
Potter. 

Brick  veneer,  3  stories. 
Features:  decorative  brick¬ 
work,  falscfront,  arcading, 
beltcourse,  marble,  round  arch 
window. 

A73  Bank,  1861 
Architect/buildcr  J.  J.  R 
Randall. 

Stone,  3  stories. 

Features:  marble. 


A74  Commercial  Block, 
c.1870 

Italianate  style,  brick, 

3  stories. 

Features:  arcading,  paneled 
wall  pilasters,  corbelling,  stone 
lintels,  unusual  window. 


A75  Bank,  1884 


Romanesque  style,  brick 
veneer,  4  stories. 

Features:  arcading,  clock,  seg¬ 
mental  arch  window, 
keystones,  decorative 
brickwork. 

A76  Bank,  c.1875 
Italianate  style,  brick  veneer, 

3  stories. 

Features:  corbelling,  decora¬ 
tive  brickwork,  segmental  arch 
window,  enriched  cornice. 

A 77  Bank,  c.1970 
Non-contributing  due  to  age. 

A78  Parking  Garage.  1978 
Non-contributing  due  to  age. 

A  79  Shop,  c.1855 

Italianate  style,  brick 
Features:  stepped  parapet,  cor¬ 
belling,  decorative  brickwork, 
round  arch  window,  granite, 
splayed  lintels,  wall  pilasters. 

A80  Shop,  c.1900 
Brick. 

A81  Gas  Station,  c. 1975 
Non-contributing  due  to  age 

A82  Bank,  c.1960 
Non-contributing  due  to  age. 

A 83  Commercial  Block, 
c.1920 

Brick  veneer,  2  stories. 
Features:  glass  block,  cornet 
pilasters,  stone  lintels,  tile, 
transom. 

A84  Commercial  Block, 
c.1880 

Brick.  3  stories. 

Features:  marble,  stone  lintels, 
pressed  metal,  decorative 
brickwork,  wall  pilasters 

A85  Commercial  Block, 
c.1890 
2  stories 

Features:  marble. 

A86  Commercial  Bloc  k 
<1970 

Non-contributing  due  to  age. 
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A87  Commercial  Block, 
C.1960 

Non-contributing  due  to  age. 

A88  Hotel,  c.1892/c.1925 
Brick  veneer,  4  stories. 
Features:  decorative  brick¬ 
work,  marble,  stone  lintels, 
pressed  metal,  flat  arches. 

A89  Commercial  Block, 

<  1890/c.  1930 
Brick  veneer,  3  stories. 
Features:  decorative 
brickwork. 

A90  Commercial  Block, 
c.1890 

Brick,  3  stories. 

Features:  terracotta,  marble, 
keystones. 

A91  Commercial  Block. 
c.1885 

Brick,  1  story. 

Features:  corbelling,  corner 
pilasters,  pressed  metal. 

A92  Commercial  Block, 
c.1865 

Brick  veneer,  gable  roof, 

2  stories. 

A93  Commercial  Block, 

«  r.»Jn 

2  stories. 

A94  House,  cl  1930 
Gable  roof,  2 14  stories. 


A95  Auto  Showroom,  1927 


Art  Deco  style,  terra  cotta, 

2  stories. 

Features:  Art  Deco  storefront, 
file,  wall  pilasters,  bank  of 
windows. 

A96  Post  Office,  c  1933 
Neo-Classical  Revival  style, 
brick,  5  stories. 

Features:  full  entablature, 
quoins,  marble,  granite,  tran¬ 
som.  round  arch  window, 
entry  fanlight,  monumental 
portico,  stone  lintels. 

A96a  Post  Office  Annex, 
c.1960 

Non-contributing  due  to  age. 

A97  Bank,  c.1920 
Brick  veneer,  2  stories. 
Features:  marble. 


A98  Bank,  1924 


•t 

Neo-Classical  Revival  style, 
stone,  2  stories. 

Features:  full  entablature,  re¬ 
veals,  parapet,  name  inscrip¬ 
tion,  corner  pilasters,  round 
arch  window,  stone  lintels, 
rusticated  stone,  transom, 
marble,  sculpture. 

A99  Commercial  Block. 
c.1880 

Brick  veneer,  2  stories. 
Features:  pressed  metal,  stone 
lintels,  marble,  historic  sign. 

A100  Commercial  Block. 
c.1925 

Brick  veneer,  2  stories. 
Features:  Commercial 
storefront,  corbelling,  flat 
arches,  marble. 

A101  Commercial  Block. 
c.1930 

Brick  veneer,  3  stories. 
Features:  Commercial 
storefront,  pressed  metal,  mar¬ 
ble,  stone  lintels. 

A102  Bank,  c.1975 
Non-contributing  due  to  age. 

A103  House,  c.1868 
French  Second  Empire  style, 
brick.  Mansard  roof,  2  stories. 
Features:  bay  window,  distinc¬ 
tive  dormer,  full  entablature, 
entry  columns,  hood  mold¬ 
ings,  reveals,  round  arch  win¬ 
dow,  sidelights,  Colonial 
Revival  porch. 

A 104  Commercial  Block. 

1  I960 

Non-contributing  due  to  age. 

A 105  Commercial  Block, 
c.  1915 

Brick  veneer,  1  story. 

Features:  corbelling,  parapet, 
corner  pilasters. 

A106  Multi-family  Dwelling, 
c.1860 

Vernacular-Greek  Revival 
style,  gable  roof,  2 Mt  stories. 
Features:  corner  pilasters. 

A107  Duplex,  c.1880 

Queen  Anne  style,  gable  roof, 

2  XA  stories. 

Features:  corner  pilasters. 
Queen  Anne  porch,  cornice 
brackets,  entry  pediment. 
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RUTLAND  COURTHOUSE 
HISTORIC  DISTRICT 

Listed  in  the  National  Register  of  Historic  Places 

The  Courthouse  Historic  District  encompasses  the  original  vil¬ 
lage  center  and  the  hillside  area  above  downtown  that  devel¬ 
oped  after  construction  of  the  U.  S.  Courthouse  and  Pbst  Office 
( now  the  public  library)  in  1856-58.  Facing  Main  Street  and 
the  original  village  green  of 1790  are  a  scattered  number  of 
early  commercial  and  domestic  buildings  as  well  as  later  19th 
century  residences.  Many  district  buildings  are  excellent 
examples  of  their  architectural  styles,  which  range from  the 
Federal  through  the  Italianate  and  French  Second  Empire  to 
the  Queen  Anne  and  Colonial  Revival. 


Bank  of  Rutland  (B67,  1858/c.  1867) 
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B  RUTLAND  COURTHOUSE  HISTORIC  DISTRICT  MAP 

Listed  in  the  National  Register  oj Historic  Places 
(Numbers  correspond  to  Register  listing  that  follows.) 
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RUTLAND 
COURTHOUSE 
HISTORIC  DISTRICT 
Listed  in 

the  National  Register 
of  Historic  Places 

B1  House,  c.1855 
Italianate  style,  brick,  hip  roof, 
2  stories. 

Features:  marble,  stone  lintels, 
cupola,  cornice  brackets,  re¬ 
veals,  sidelights,  distinctive 
chimney,  full  entablature 

Bla  Commercial  Block, 
c.1940 

Brick  veneer,  1  story. 

Bib  Carriage  Barn,  c.1890 

B2  House,  c.1865 
Italianate  style,  sidehall  plan, 

2  54  stories. 

Features:  porch,  bay  window, 
round  arch  window. 

B3  House,  c.1905 

Queen  Anne  style,  gable  roof, 

2  Yi  stories. 

Features:  shinglework,  paneled 
entry  pilasters,  reveals,  side¬ 
lights,  entry  entablature,  dis¬ 
tinctive  lintelboards.  bay 
window.  Queen  Anne  porch. 
Colonial  Revival  porch. 

B4  House,  c.1875 
Vernacular- Italianate  style, 
gable  roof,  2  54  stories 
Features:  marble,  distinctive 
lintelboards,  sidelights,  re¬ 
veals,  entry'  pilasters,  entry  en¬ 
tablature,  full  entablature, 
cornice  brackets,  corner 
pilasters.  Colonial  Revival 
porch. 


B5  House,  c  1895 


Colonial  Revival  style,  hip 
roof,  2  stories. 

Features:  distinctive  dormer, 
historic  fence,  cornice  brackets, 
full  entablature,  marble.  Colo¬ 
nial  Revival  porch,  stained 
glass,  bay  window,  distinctive 
chimney,  transom,  sidelights. 

B5a  Garage,  c.1960 
Non-contributing  due  to  age 


B6  House,  c.1865 
Italianate  style,  sidehall  plan, 

2  Vi  stories. 

Features:  cornice  brackets, 
round  arch  window,  hood 
moldings,  bay  window,  tran¬ 
som,  marble,  distinctive  lintel¬ 
boards. 

B  7  House,  c.  183  5 
Vernacular-Greck  Revival 
style,  Georgian  plan. 

Features:  sidelights,  reveals 

B8  House,  c.1820/c.1905 
Vernacular-Greek 
Revival-Colonial  Revival  style, 
Georgian  plan. 

Features:  Colonial  Revival 
porch,  sidelights,  entry  entab¬ 
lature,  marble. 

B9  Store,  c.1960 
Non-contributing  due  to  age. 

BIO  House,  c.1905 
Vernacular-Queen 
Anne-Colonial  Revival  style, 
hip  roof,  254  stories. 

Features:  distinctive  chimney. 
Colonial  Revival  porch,  mar¬ 
ble,  distinctive  lintelboards, 
bay  window,  entry  entablature, 
sidelights,  shinglework. 

BlOa  Garage,  c.1940 
Hip  roof. 


Bll  Armory,  1920 


Neo-Classical  Revival  style, 
brick  veneer,  2  stories. 
Features:  stone  carving,  name- 
inscription,  buttresses,  stone 
lintels,  marble,  belt  course,  bay 
window,  porch. 

B1 2  Store,  1817 
Brick,  gable  roof.  2  Vi  stories. 
Features:  wood  lintels,  Hat 
arches. 

B12a  Garage,  l.1940 
Hip  roof. 

B12b  Commercial  Block. 
c.1950 

Non-contributing  due  to  age 

B13  Restaurant,  c. 1937 
Vernacular- Modcrnc  style 

B14  House,  1802/1835/c.  1920 
Gable  roof,  2  stories. 

Features:  sidelights,  falsefront. 
Hat  arches. 


B15  Multi-family  Dwelling, 
c.1915 

Neo-Classical  Revival  style, 
hip  roof,  3  stories. 

Features:  falsefront,  full  entab¬ 
lature,  enriched  comice, 
paneled  entry  pilasters. 

B16  House,  c.1875 
Sidehall  plan,  254  stories. 
Features:  corner  pilasters. 

B16a  Carriage  Barn,  r.1865 


B17  House,  1790 


Gable  roof,  1  story. 

Features:  entry  fanlight, 
paneled  entry  pilasters,  dis¬ 
tinctive  chimney,  marble. 

B19  House,  C.1785/C.1845 
Cape  Cod. 

Features:  Gothic  wall  dormer, 
sidelights,  entry  entablature- 

Bl9a  Garage,  c.1935 

B20  House,  c.1880 
Queen  Anne  style,  gable  rool, 
254  stories. 

Features:  sunburst,  distinctive 
dormer,  bay  window.  Queen 
Anne  porch,  distinctive  chim¬ 
ney,  balcony,  shinglework, 
stickwork, 

B21  House,  c.1875 
Sidehall  plan.  254  stories. 
Features:  transom,  marble, 
distinctive  lintelboards. 

B22  House,  c.1865 
Italianate  style,  sidehall  plan. 
254  stories. 

Features:  round  arch  window, 
cornice  brackets,  transom, 
sidelights. 

B23  House,  c.  1870 
French  Second  Empire  Style, 
Mansard  roof,  2  stories. 
Features:  cornice  brackets,  di*- 
tinctivv  dormer,  distinctive  lin* 
relboards,  Italianate  porch, 
transom,  reveals,  hood 
moldings. 

B24  House,  c.1905 

Queen  Annc-Shinglc  Style,  hip 

roof,  254  stories. 

Features:  distinctive  dormer 
bay  window,  shinglework,  ratt¬ 
er  tails,  entry  Ian. 


B25  House,  c.1865 
Italianate  style,  brick,  gable- 
roof,  2  Yi  stories. 

Features:  round  arch  window, 
cornice  brackets,  Colonial  Re¬ 
vival  porch,  stone  lintels 

B26  House,  c.1865 
Italianate  style,  gable  roof. 

254  stories. 

Features:  round  arch  w  indow, 
transom,  sidelights,  cornice 
brackets,  Queen  Anne  porch. 

B27  Church,  1871 
Architect/builder:  J.  J.  R 
Randall. 

Romanesque  style,  brick, 
gable  roof,  l  story. 

Features:  tower,  rose  window, 
spire,  round  arch  window,  but¬ 
tresses,  hood  moldings, 
decorative  brickwork,  reveals, 
marble,  bcltcourse,  transom. 

B28  Courthouse,  187(1 
Arehitect/builder:  John  Cain 
Italianate  style,  brick,  gable 
roof,  2  stories. 

Features:  tower,  belfry,  clock, 
enriched  cornice,  bay  window, 
round  arch  window,  segmental 
arch  window,  hood  moldings, 
decorative  brickwork,  marble, 
bdteourse,  keystones. 

B29  House,  c.1890 
Queen  Anne  style,  gable  roof, 
254  stories. 

Features:  entry  pediment, 
gable  screen,  applied  wood¬ 
work,  bay  w  indow.  Queen 
Anne  window,  distinctive  lin- 
t  cl  boards,  stained  glass. 

B29a  Garage,  c.1930 

Hip  roof. 

B30  Church,  I860 
Italianate-Romanesque  style, 
brick,  gable  roof,  2  stories. 
Features:  marble,  central  tow¬ 
er,  spire,  cornerblocks,  en¬ 
riched  cornice,  label  lintels, 
round  arc  h  window,  stained 
glass,  window’  tracery,  unusual 
window. 

B31  Post  Office,  1858 


Architecl/buildcr:  Arnmi  B. 
Young. 

Italianate  style,  brick,  hip  roof. 
254  stories. 

Features:  window  pediment, 
quoins,  keystones,  be  It  course, 
i ound  arch  window,  cast  iron, 
knee  wall  window,  marble. 
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B32  House,  c.1925 
BungaJow  style,  wood  shingle, 
gable  roof,  1  54  stories. 
Features:  recessed  porch,  un¬ 
usual  window,  distinctive 
dormer. 

B33  House,  c.1875 

Vernacular-Italianate  style, 
gable  roof,  2 1 4  stories. 
Features:  round  arch  window, 
label  lintels,  Colonial  Revival 
porch,  cornice  brackets,  dis¬ 
tinctive  lintelboards,  transom, 
bay  window. 

B34  House,  c.1875 
Italianate  style,  hip  rool, 

VA  stories. 

Features:  marble,  hood  mold¬ 
ings,  cornice  brackets,  applied 
woodwork,  transom,  side¬ 
lights,  side  tower,  roof  hmals, 
bay  window.  Italianate  porch, 
distinctive  dormer. 

B35  House,  c.1920 

Colonial  Revival  style,  wood 
shingle,  gable  roof,  254  stories. 
Features:  eyebrow  dormer, 
sidelights,  entry  pediment, 
Colonial  Revival  porch,  entry 
fanlight. 

B36  House,  c.1920 
Wood  shingle,  hip  roof, 

254  stories. 

Features:  bay  window,  rafter 
tails,  distinctive  lintelboards, 
porch. 

B37  House,  c.1875 
Gable  roof,  2  A  stories. 
Features:  pointed  arch  win¬ 
dow,  Italianate  porch,  side¬ 
lights,  transom. 

B38  Bank,  1825 


Federal  style,  brick,  gable  roof. 
I  54  stories. 

Features;  distinctive  door, 
gable  fanlight,  wood  carving, 
knee  wall  window,  parapet,  ar- 
cading,  stained  glass. 

B39  House,  cJ9l3 
Vernacular-Colonial  Revival 
style,  hip  roof,  254  stories 
Features:  porch,  bay  window. 

B40  House,  c.1840 
Vernacular-Greck  Revival 
style,  gable  roof,  2 54  stories. 
Features:  sidelights,  transom, 
distinctive  lintelboards, 
Italianate  porch. 


B41  House,  c.1925 
Colonial  Revival  style.  Four¬ 
square. 

Features:  porch,  sidelights, 
balcony,  beltcoursc,  distinctive 
lintelboards,  marble,  bay  win¬ 
dow,  distinctive  lintelboards, 
rafter  tails,  distinctive  dormer, 
distinctive  chimney. 

B41a  Garage,  c.1930 
Wood  shingle,  hip  roof 

B42  House,  c.1905 
Gable  roof,  2  54  stories. 
Features:  distinctive  lintel- 
boards,  beltcourse. 

B43  Office,  1927 

Brick  veneer,  1  story. 

Features:  parapet,  marble, 
decorative  brickwork,  tran¬ 
som,  entry  entablature,  side¬ 
lights,  paneled  wall  pilasters, 
corner  pilasters. 

B44  Store,  1792/1915 


Hip  roof,  3  stories. 

Features:  historic  sign, 
Modeme  storefront,  oriel 
window. 

B44a  Carriage  Bam,  c.1920 
B45  Store,  c.1900 

Gable  roof,  1 54  stories. 
Features:  original  storefront. 

B46  House,  c.1895 
Vernacular-Colonial  Revival 
style,  hip  roof.  254  stories. 
Features:  Colonial  Revival 
porch,  distinctive  dormer, 
shinglework,  beltcourse,  mar¬ 
ble.  distinctive  lintelboards. 
balcony,  door  hood,  bay 
window. 

B46a  Carriage  Barn.  <•  1890 
Hip  roof. 

B47  House,  1895 
Quern  Anne  style,  hip  roof, 

254  stories. 

Features:  gable  screen,  tower, 
polychrome  slate.  Queen  Anne 
window,  Queen  Anne  porch, 
bay  window,  shinglework, 
marble,  beltcourse. 

B48  House,  1892 
Queen  Annc-Shingle  Style, 
wood  shingle,  hip  roof, 

254  stories. 

Features:  tower,  roof  finials, 
distinctive  chimney,  bay  win¬ 
dow,  marble,  triangular  arch 
window,  leaded  glass  window, 
recessed  porch,  reveals,  portc 
cochere,  shinglework. 


B49  House,  1794 
Architect/builder:  Gershom 
Cheney- 

Vernacular- Federal  style, 
Georgian  plan. 

Features:  gable  fanlight,  dis¬ 
tinctive  chimney. 

B50  House,  1869 


French  Second  Empire  style. 
Mansard  roof,  2  stories. 
Features:  distinctive  dormer, 
hood  moldings,  window  pedi¬ 
ment,  porch,  transom,  bellcast 
roof,  side  tower,  round  arch 
window,  paneled  corner 
pilasters,  beltcourse,  cornice 
brackets,  round  window. 

B31  House,  c.  1795/c.  1855 
Architect/builder:  Gershom 
Cheney. 

Vernacular- Federal  style, 
Georgian  plan. 

Features:  entry  pilasters,  side¬ 
lights,  Colonial  Revival  porch. 

B51a  Carriage  Barn,  c.1870 

B52  House,  c.1900 
Gambrel  roof,  214  stories. 
Features:  round  window. 

B53  House,  c.1875 
French  Second  Empire  style, 
sidehall  plan,  brick,  Mansard 
roof,  1  story. 

Features,  decorative  brick¬ 
work,  hood  moldings,  en¬ 
riched  frieze.  Queen  Anne 
porch,  distinctive  dormer,  belt- 
course. 

B53a  Garage,  c.1940 

Non-contributing  due  to  age. 

B54  House,  c.1790 
Federal  style.  Georgian  plan 
Features:  entry  fanlight,  entry 
pilasters,  porch. 

B54a  Garage,  c.1950 

B55  Fire  Station,  c.1969 
Non-contributing  due  to  age. 

B56  House,  1832 
Federal  style,  sidehall  plan, 
brick,  254  stories. 

Features:  wall  pilasters,  gable 
fanlight,  flat  arches,  reveals, 
transom,  sidelights,  leaded 
glass  window,  distinctive  chim¬ 
ney,  marble,  stone  lintels,  dr¬ 
eading. 


B57  House,  c.1910 
Tudor  Revival  style,  wood 
shingle,  hip  roof,  2  54  stories. 
Features:  rafter  tails,  half- 
timbering,  bay  window,  porch, 
beltcourse,  stickwork,  barge- 
board,  distinctive  chimney, 
distinctive  dormer,  marble. 

B58  House,  c.1965 
Non-contributing  due  to  age. 

B59  House,  c.1905 
Colonial  Revival  style,  hip 
roof,  2  A  stories. 

Features:  sidelights,  cornice 
brackets,  Colonial  Revival 
porch,  corner  pilasters,  un¬ 
usual  window,  entry  pediment. 


B60  House,  c.1870 

f  .  #9 
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Italianate  style,  hip  roof, 

2 J4  stories. 

Features:  cornice  brackets,  dis¬ 
tinctive  dormer,  keystones, 
transom. 

B60a  Carriage  Barn,  c.1900 

B61  House,  c. 1890 
Queen  Anne-Colonial  Revival 
style,  gable  roof,  254  stories 
Features:  pointed  arch  win¬ 
dow,  corner  pilasters,  transom, 
bay  window,  porch. 

B61a  Carriage  Barn,  c.1890 

B62  House,  c.1875 
Gable  roof,  254  stories. 

B63  Fire  Station,  1860 
Italianate  style,  brick,  gable 
roof,  2  stories. 

Features:  hood  moldings,  cor¬ 
nice  brackets,  marble,  round 
arch  window,  decorative  brick¬ 
work,  paneled  wall  pilasters, 
enriched  frieze,  stone  lintels. 

B64  House,  c.I870 
Italianate  style,  hip  roof, 

2  stories. 

Features:  Queen  Anne  porch, 
transom,  distinctive  dormer, 
round  arch  window,  label  lin 
tels,  entry  pediment. 

B65  House,  c,I865 
Italianate  style,  gable  roof. 

254  stories. 

Features:  portr  cochere,  round 
arch  window,  cornice  brackets 

B65a  Multi-family  Dwelling, 
c.1965 

Non-contributing  due  to  age 
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B66  House,  c.1865 
Italianate  style,  gable  root, 

214  stories. 

Features:  peaked  iintclboards, 
round  arch  window,  Italianate 
porch,  sidelights,  transom, 
cornice  brackets. 

B66a  Carriage  Barn,  c.1865 
Features:  round  arch  window 

B67  Bank,  1858/C.1867 
French  Second  Empire  style. 
Georgian  plan,  brick,  Man¬ 
sard  roof. 

Features:  distinctive  dormer, 
round  arch  window,  hood 
moldings,  cast  iron,  belt- 
course,  arcading,  marble,  bay 
window,  porch,  keystones, 
arched  wall  panels. 

B68  House,  c.1860 
Italianate  style,  brick, 

2  stories. 

Features:  label  lintels, 
Italianate  porch,  balcony, 
historic  fence,  sidelights,  tran¬ 
som,  cornice  brackets,  marble, 
entry  fanlight 

B68a  Carriage  Barn,  <1880 
Brick- 

Features.  cupola,  distinctive 
dormer. 

B69  House,  c.1860 
Italianate  style,  brick  veneer, 

2  stories. 

Features:  full  entablature,  cor¬ 
nice  brackets,  bay  window, 
stone  lintels. 


B70  House,  c.1860 


Gable  roof,  2  !4  stories. 
Features:  corner  pilasters, 
Queen  Anne  porch,  peaked 
lintelboards,  distinctive  door, 
door  hood. 

B71  House,  c.1865 
Italianate  style,  brick,  hiproof, 
2  stories. 

Features:  bay  window,  Colo¬ 
nial  Revival  porch,  cornice 
brackets,  distinctive  door. 

B71a  Garage,  c.1965 
Non-contributing  due  to  age. 

B71b  Carriage  Barn,  c.1865 
Italianate  style,  brick. 

Features:  cupola,  rooffinials. 
wood  lintels. 


B72  House,  c.1865 
Italianate  style,  gable  roof, 

2  V2  stories. 

Features:  cornice  brackets, 
round  window,  bay  window, 
Italianate  porch,  distinctive 
lintelboards. 

B73  House,  c.1875 
Gable  roof,  2  Vi  stories. 
Features:  round  arch  window. 


B75  House,  c.1865 


Greek  Revival  style,  gable 
roof,  2  !4  stories. 

Features:  corner  pilasters,  bay 
window,  transom,  porch,  side¬ 
lights. 

B76  House,  1912 
Colonial  Revival  style,  hip 
roof,  2  Vi  stories. 

Features:  Colonial  Revival 
porch,  distinctive  dormer,  oriel 
window,  bay  window,  transom, 
sidelights,  tile,  wall  pilasters. 

B77  House,  c.1865 
French  Second  Empire  style, 
brick.  Mansard  roof, 

2 14  stories. 

Features:  transom,  cornice 
brackets,  round  arch  window, 
distinctive  dormer,  hood  mold¬ 
ings,  etched  glass  window, 
bel least  roof,  bay  window, 
marble,  historic  fence,  granite 

B78  House,  c.1875 
French  Second  Empire  style, 
Mansard  roof,  2  stories. 
Features:  quoins,  cornice 
brackets,  distinctive  dormer, 
bay  window,  Italianate  porrh. 

B78a  Garage,  c.1930 
Hip  roof 

B79  House.  C.1865/C.1875 
Gable  roof,  2  !4  stories. 
Features:  gable  screen,  distinc¬ 
tive  dormer,  unusual  window, 
bay  window. 

B80  House,  1857 
Italianate  style,  brick,  hip  roof, 
2*/4  stories. 

Features:  tower,  enriched  cor¬ 
nice,  cornice  brackets,  marble, 
stone  lintels,  porch,  sidelights, 
transom,  keystones,  round 
arch  window,  wood  carving. 


B81  House,  c.1875 
Italianate  style,  sidchall  plan, 
254  stories. 

Features:  full  entablature,  cor¬ 
nice  brackets,  distinctive  lintel 
boards.  Colonial  Revival 
porch,  marble,  round  arch 
window. 

B82  House,  c.1855 
Greek  Revival  style,  sidchall 
plan,  brick,  2J4  stories. 
Features:  wood  lintels,  corbel¬ 
ling,  Italianate  porch,  bay 
window. 

B83  House,  c.1870 
Gable  roof,  2 14  stories 
Features:  bargeboard,  peaked 
lintelboards. 

B83a  Carriage  Barn,  c.1890 


B84  House,  c.  1915 


Wood  shingle,  gable  roof, 

214  stories. 

Features:  bay  window,  cornice 
brackets,  porch,  fieldstone 

B85  House,  c.1920 
Colonial  Revival  style,  gable 
roof,  2 14  stories. 

Features:  transom,  entry  en¬ 
tablature,  entry  pilasters. 

B85a  Garage,  c.1960 
Non-contributing  due  to  age 

B86  House.  1852 
Italianate  style,  brick,  hip  roof, 
2  stories. 

Features:  cornice  brackets, 
belvedere,  round  arch  window, 
stone  lintels,  porch,  porte 
cochere,  transom,  sidelights, 
stained  glass,  paneled  entry 
pilasters,  kncewall  window, 
bay  window. 

B87  House,  c.1880 
French  Second  Empire  style. 
Mansard  roof,  2  stories. 
Features:  side  tower,  distinctive 
dormer,  bay  window,  cornice 
brackets,  full  entablature,  en¬ 
riched  cornice,  porch,  hood 
moldings,  round  window, 
etched  glass  window,  roof 
finials. 


B88  House, 


1.1867/c. 1890/e. 1910 
Colonial  Revival  style,  hip 
roof,  2  stories. 

Features:  belvedere.  Colonial 
Revival  porch,  full  entabla¬ 
ture,  side  tower,  historic  fence, 
transom,  sidelights. 

B88a  Garden  House,  c.1925 
Colonial  Revival  style,  brick 
veneer. 

Features:  distinctive  dormer, 
stone  lintels,  decorative  brick¬ 
work,  granite 

B88b  Carriage  Barn,  c.1890 
Features:  cupola,  balcony. 
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Rutland  Town,  which  originally  included 
what  are  now  Rutland  City,  Proctor, 
and  West  Rutland,  lies  in  a  fertile, 
rolling  plain  well  watered  by  the  Otter  Creek, 
East  Creek,  and  their  tributaries.  Several  impor¬ 
tant  early  roads  were  laid  out  through  town:  the 
1759  Crown  Point  and  1776  Hubbardton  mili¬ 
tary  roads,  the  Rutland  to  Burlington  stage  road 
(U.S.  Route  7),  and  an  east-west  road  (U.S.  Route 
4)  to  Skenesboro,  New  York,  surveyed  in  1772. 
Where  the  Crown  Point  road  crossed  the  Otter 
Creek  at  a  set  of  falls,  the  village  of  Center  Rut¬ 
land  gradually  developed  after  1780  as  a  milling 
center  for  a  growing  agricultural  community. 
Marble  quarrying  interests  in  the  western  por¬ 
tion  of  town  and  the  arrival  of  the  railroad  in 
1850  combined  to  transform  the  village  into  a 
busy  marble  processing  center,  and  by  the  late 
1800s  into  a  corporate  outpost  of  the  Vermont 
Marble  Company.  Agriculture  remained  impor¬ 
tant  in  outlying  regions,  as  farmers  shifted  to 
dairying  in  the  latter  half  of  the  19th  century. 

The  town  lost  nearly  two-thirds  of  its  size  after 
the  creation  of  the  towns  of  Proctor  and  West 
Rutland  in  1886  and  the  incorporation  of  the 
City  of  Rutland  in  1892,  leaving  it  with  Center 
Rutland  and  farmland  ringing  the  City.  Today 
Rutland  Town  retains  an  architectural  heritage 
rich  in  agricultural  buildings,  which  contrast 


Even  in  winter farms  such  as  this  one  (33 )  lend  their  simple 
beauty  to  the  agricultural  landscape  of  Rutland  Town.  Located 
north  of  the  City  of  Rutland,  this  farmstead  with  its  large 
hank  barn  and  white  farmhouse  is  set  against  the  backdrop  of 
the  rugged  'laconic  Range. 


with  the  historic  buildings  of  Center  Rutland, 
shaped  by  early  milling  efforts,  trade,  and  the 
marble  industry. 

JAMES  MEAD,  the  earliest  recorded  settler  of 
the  town  of  Rutland,  came  here  in  1769, 
returning  the  next  year  with  his  wife  and  ten 
children  to  an  unfinished  log  cabin  near  the 
present  Center  Rutland.  Establishing  title  to 
most  of  the  land  surrounding  the  Otter  Creek 
falls,  he  then  built  a  gristmill  and  maintained  a 
bridge  over  the  creek.  Settlement  was  disrupted 
by  the  Revolutionary  War.  In  July  1777  Amer¬ 
ican  forces  retreated  from  Mount  Independence 
in  Orwell  and  after  the  Battle  of  Hubbardton 
stopped  at  Mead’s  on  their  way  to  Manchester. 

In  1778  Fort  Ranger,  which  became  the  military 
headquarters  of  Vermont,  was  built  on  the  rise 
above  Mead’s  mill. 

Two  ambitious  brothers,  William  and 
Richard  Gookin,  bought  Mead’s  gristmill  as  well 
as  some  land  around  Mead’s  Falls  about  1790, 
and  then  built  a  fulling  mill,  paper  mill,  and 
store  in  the  newly  developing  hamlet  of  Cen- 
treville  (called  Center  Rutland  after  1840). 

About  1810  William  Gookin  built  a  graceful 


Building  numbers  in  parenthesis  correspond  to  the  Stale  Register 
of  Historic  Places  listing  and  maps  that  follow  the  text. 
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In  1889  the  Swedish  Evangelical  Congregational  Mission 
Church  was  formed.  Work  soon  began  on  the foundation  of  a 
church,  located  on  land  in  Center  Rutland  donated  by  the  Ver¬ 
mont  Marble  Company.  Subscriptions  were  raised,  including  a 
$250 gift from  Redfield  Proctor,  and  in  1892  the  newly  com¬ 
pleted  church  (54)  was  dedicated. 

Federal  style  home  (A17)  with  a  handsome  sidelit 
doorway  and  Palladian  window  not  far  from  the 
recently  renamed  Gookin’s  Falls. 

Much  of  the  outlying  land  in  Rutland  Town, 
gentle  terrain  crisscrossed  by  the  Otter  Creek, 
East  Creek,  Clarendon  River,  and  Cold  River, 
proved  fertile  for  farming,  and  by  the  early  1800s 
a  number  of  farms  were  established  throughout 
the  town.  Daniel  Greeno,  who  first  settled  in  the 
northeast  corner  of  Rutland  before  the  Revolu¬ 
tion,  moved  further  to  the  west  and  in  1795  built 
a  Cape  Cod  (3),  now  one  of  the  oldest  standing 
houses  in  town.  Yet  another  Cape  Cod  (45, 
c.1810),  with  a  transom  over  the  doorway,  is 
located  in  the  southwestern  corner  of  town. 
Slightly  later  farmhouses  were  even  more  sub¬ 
stantial.  The  Hymes  family  owned  a  large  Geor¬ 
gian  plan  home  (21,  c.1815),  detailed  with  a  Fed¬ 
eral  style  door  surround,  while  the  Griggs  family 
house  (1,  c.1820)  is  built  of  brick  with  elliptical 
arches  over  all  the  windows. 

By  the  1830s  many  Rutland  farmers  were 
raising  sheep  for  wool,  and  between  1830  and 
1850  the  town  had  the  largest  sheep  population 
in  the  county.  Farmers  not  only  updated  their 
old  homes,  but  also  erected  stylish  new  ones.  A 
Greek  Revival  style  doorway  was  added  to 
Daniel  Greeno’s  Cape  Cod  house  (3, 

1795/c.l835),  while  another  member  of  the 
family,  Benjamin,  had  a  2‘A  story  sidehall  plan 
house  (4,  c.1835)  built  in  the  same  style  just  up 
the  road.  H.  W.  Lester’s  farm  near  East  Creek 
has  a  sidehall  plan  house  (13a)  and  several  barns 
dating  from  about  1850.  To  join  the  outlying 
farms,  a  number  of  covered  bridges  were  con¬ 
structed  across  the  East  and  Otter  Creeks  about 
this  time,  loday  only  one  (26),  built  in  1850  by 
Pittsford-born,  master  bridge  builder  Nicholas 
M.  Powers,  still  stands,  although  it  was  washed 
ashore  in  the  flood  of  1947. 

Agriculture  remained  important  throughout 
the  rest  of  town  in  the  second  half  of  the  19th 
century.  Farmers  gradually  shifted  their 


These  marble  block  terraces  and  walls  are  part  of  the  massive 
Vermont  Marble  Company  industrial  complex  ( 49)  at 
Gookin’s  Falls  in  Center  Rutland.  The  site  includes  a  long 
marble  mill  on  one  bank  of  the  Otter  Creek  and  an  electric 
generating  station  on  the  other. 

emphasis  from  raising  sheep  to  dairying, 
building  new  bams  to  house  their  herds  of  cattle. 
A  large  bank  barn  (27)  on  a  northern  Rutland 
farm  proclaims  its  year  of  construction  — 1881  — 
on  one  side  of  its  polychromed  slate  roof.  One 
year  later  the  Lester  family  erected  a  new  barn 
(13c),  also  with  a  slate-covered  roof,  across  the 
road  from  their  house.  Many  of  these  farmers 
sent  their  milk  to  several  local  cheese  factories, 
including  one  established  in  1873  by  brothers 
Jesse  and  Leeds  Billings.  Jesse  owned  a  400  acre 
farm,  and  lived  in  the  brick  house  (46)  built  by 
his  father,  Avery,  in  1830. 

TWO  RAILROADS  built  through  town,  the 
Rutland  and  Burlington  of  1849  and  the  Rut¬ 
land  and  Whitehall  of  1850,  greatly  stimulated 
the  newly  developing  marble  industry  in  the 
county  by  providing  direct  routes  to  distant 
markets.  William  Barnes,  who  in  1844  opened 
the  first  marble  quarry  in  West  Mountain  (in 
what  is  now  West  Rutland),  and  his  partner  Wil¬ 
liam  Y.  Ripley  had  large  blocks  of  marble 
dragged  by  oxen  and  horses,  and  later  shipped 
on  the  railroad  line  to  their  mill  at  Gookin’s  Falls 
for  sawing.  Ripley,  who  also  ran  a  store  in 
Center  Rutland,  lived  in  a  brick  Federal  style 
house  (All,  c.1825),  distinguished  by  parapet 
end  walls  and  arcaded  wall  panels,  which  was 
originally  owned  by  Thomas  Page.  Charles 
Clement  soon  established  another  marble  mill 
(foundation  of  49d),  and  in  ensuing  years  his 
company  built  a  number  of  modest  houses 
nearby  for  his  workers.  Among  those  that  still 
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The  railroad  station  (A19)  in  Center  Rutland  likely  was  built 
near  the  turn  of  the  20th  century.  Now  used for  other  purposes, 
the  old  station  with  its  wide  overhanging  slate-covered  roof 
large  supporting  brackets,  and  mix  of  clapboard  and  vertical 
board  siding  stands  today  as  a  good  example  of  its  type. 

stand  are  a  c.1860  house  (53)  with  a  simple 
Greek  Revival  style  doorway,  and  three,  similar 
1  Vi  story  houses  (50,  51,  52;  c.1870)  with  no 
ornamentation. 

By  the  1880s  the  marble  interests  that  had 
developed  in  the  western  hills  were  in  large  part 
responsible  for  the  action  of  the  state  legislature 
in  1886.  It  moved  to  partition  off  from  Rutland 
Town  two  new  towns  —  Proctor  and  West  Rut¬ 
land.  The  size  of  Rutland  was  further  dimin¬ 
ished  in  1892  with  the  incorporation  of  the  City 
of  Rutland  in  its  center.  The  western  border  of 
the  city  reached  as  far  as  Center  Rutland,  which 
was  then  left  as  the  sole  village  in  Rutland  Town. 
With  a  need  for  their  own  municipal  services, 
townspeople  eventually  voted  to  construct  in  the 
village  a  large  schoolhouse,  but  it  burned  down 
in  1908  just  before  its  completion.  Immediately 
rebuilt,  the  new  Colonial  Revival  style  school 
(A18)  had  four  classrooms  on  the  first  floor  and 
the  Town  Hall  in  the  basement. 

The  Vermont  Marble  Company,  founded  by 
Redfield  Proctor,  became  the  leader  of  the  Rut¬ 
land  County  marble  industry  in  the  late  1800s  by 
buying  out  most  of  the  other  marble  companies 
in  the  area,  including  those  at  Center  Rutland. 
Vermont  Marble  soon  transformed  this  local 
milling  and  trade  center  into  a  company  town. 
They  erected  a  large  new  mill  (49d,  c.1900)  on 
the  foundation  of  the  old  Clement  mill,  and  con¬ 
nected  it  to  their  base  of  operations  in  Proctor  by 
building  their  own  railroad,  the  Clarendon  and 
Pittsford,  begun  in  1886  and  completed  in  1891. 
The  company  also  built  a  post  office  (A22, 
c.1880)  and  a  multitude  of  employee  tenements 
around  their  works  (49).  Although  many  tene¬ 
ments  were  swept  away  in  the  1927  flood,  one 
well-preserved  example,  a  duplex  (56,  c.1910), 
still  stands. 

BY  THE  CLOSE  OF  THE  19TH  CENTURY 
a  number  of  companies  began  building  plants  to 
harness  the  abundant  Rutland  area  waterpower 
and  generate  electricity.  A  horse-drawn  trolley, 


Numerous  dwellings  built  by  the  Vermont  Marble  Company 
for  its  employees  once  clustered  near  the  marble  mills  of  Center 
Rutland.  Among  the few  survivors  of  the  1927  and  1947 
floods  and  subsequent  redevelopments  is  this  two  family  home 
(56,  c.1910).  The  abundance  in  Rutland  of  marble,  an  other¬ 
wise  sumptuous  building  material  much  in  demand  throughout 
the  United  States,  is  evident  here  in  its  use  for  the foundation 
and  porch  steps  of  this  humble  abode. 

begun  in  1885  and  linking  Center  Rutland  to  the 
City  of  Rutland,  was  electrified  ten  years  later 
with  power  from  the  coal- fired  generators  of  the 
Rutland  Railway,  Light  and  Power  Company. 
About  1906  the  Vermont  Marble  Company 
electrified  its  Center  Rutland  works,  building  a 
marble-faced  powerhouse  (part  of  49)  at  the 
Otter  Creek  falls  on  the  site  of  an  old  gristmill. 
Increasing  demands  in  Rutland  City  for  elec¬ 
tricity  led  to  the  construction  in  1920—21  by  the 
Rutland  Railway,  Light  and  Power  Company  of 
a  power-generating  station  (17)  along  what  is 
now  U.S.  Route  7  as  part  of  its  Chittenden 
Reservoir-East  Creek  generating  system.  In 
1937  it  added  a  surge  tank  water  tower  (24)  to 
control  the  water  flow  in  the  system. 

The  marble  industry  in  Center  Rutland 
gradually  came  to  a  standstill  after  the  Depres¬ 
sion  and  World  War  II,  although  agriculture  has 
continued  to  remain  important  throughout  the 
rest  of  the  town.  The  old  Rutland  to  Burlington 
stage  road  (U.S.  Route  7)  and  the  old  Skenesboro 
(Whitehall),  New  York,  road  (now  U.S.  Route  4) 
now  funnel  heavy  traffic  through  rolling  farm¬ 
land  into  the  busy  City  of  Rutland,  posing  a 
threat  to  the  significant  early  farmhouses  located 
close  to  these  highways.  Off  these  main  roads, 
however,  many  other  Federal  and  Greek  Revival 
style  farmhouses,  as  well  as  later  agricultural 
buildings,  may  be  found  throughout  town.  In 
Center  Rutland  a  wide  variety  of  buildings, 
including  those  in  a  historic  district  listed  in  the 
State  Register  of  Historic  Places,  document  its 
years  as  an  early  milling  village  as  well  as  a 
thriving  center  of  the  marble  industry.  The 
c.1810  Gookin  House  has  been  recorded  in 
drawings  for  the  Historic  American  Buildings 
Survey,  kept  in  the  Library  of  Congress.  Togeth¬ 
er  the  village  and  farms  form  an  architectural 
legacy  that  tells  the  long  history  of  Rutland  Town, 
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TOWN  OF  RUTLAND 
Sites  listed  in 
the  State  Register 
of  Historic  Places 
(For  locations 
see  town  and 
historic  district 
maps.) 

1  House,  c.1820 

Federal  style,  Georgian  plan, 
brick. 

Features:  sidelights,  gable  fan, 
window  fan,  entry  fanlight. 
Related  barn 

2  House,  c.1840 

Greek  Revival  style,  Georgian 
plan. 

Features:  fieldstone,  paneled 
entry  pilasters,  reveals,  entry 
entablature,  Colonial  Revival 
porch,  distinctive  chimney. 
Related  barn,  barn. 

Features:  peaked  lintelboards 


3  House,  1795/C.1835 


Greek  Revival  style,  Classic 
Cottage. 

Features:  Greek  Revival  porch, 
paneled  entry  pilasters,  side¬ 
lights,  entry  entablature,  full 
entablature. 

Related  carriage  bain,  Irani. 
Features:  cupola,  mol  finials 

4  House,  c.  18.3ft 

Greek  Revival  style,  sidchall 
plan,  2Vv  stories 
Features:  entry  pilasters,  entry 
entablature,  sidelights.  Colo¬ 
nial  Revival  porch. 

Related  carriage  barn,  barn. 
Features:  cupola,  transom. 

5  House,  c. 1 87(1 
Gable  roof,  Hi  stories. 
Features:  Gothic  wall  dormer, 
transom,  sidelights,  cornet 
pilasters,  segmental  arch 
window, 

Related  barn.  barn,  carriage 
bam. 

Features:  cupola,  transom. 

6  House,  c.1835 

Greek  Revival  style,  sidchall 
plan.  2H  stories. 

Features:  sidelights,  entry 
pilasters,  entry  entablature, 
sunburst,  entry  pediment 

7  House,  c.1900 
Gable  roof,  IH  stories. 
Features:  Italianatr  porch. 


8  House,  c.1835 

Greek  Revival  style.  Classic 
Cottage. 

Features:  entry  pilasters,  entry 
entablature,  sidelights,  entry 
entablature. 

Related  carriage  barn,  barn 
Features:  cupola. 

9  House,  c.1840 

Greek  Revival  style,  sidchall 
plan,  2'/j  stories. 

Features:  paneled  entry 
pilasters,  Colonial  Revival 
porch,  bay  window',  Queen 
Anne  window 

10  House,  c.1820 
Federal  style,  l-house. 

Features:  transom,  sidelights, 
paneled  entry  pilasters,  entry 
entablature. 

Related  barn. 

Features:  cupola. 

11  House,  c.1920 
Vernacular-Colonial  Revival 
style.  Foursquare 
Features:  bcltcourse,  porch, 
bay  window,  leaded  glass  win¬ 
dow,  fieldstone. 

12  House,  c.1900 
Gable  roof,  2M  stories. 
Features:  Queen  Anne  porch. 
Related  barn,  barn. 

13  (Farm) 

a.  House,  i  1850 
Gable  roof  2' v  stories 
Features:  porch 
b  Barn,  c. 1850 
Features  cupola. 

c.  Barn,  i  1882 
Features:  transom, 

d.  Bam,  c.1830 
Features:  cupola 
e  Shed, f  1850 

14  House,  r  1905 
Gable  roof.  1)4  stories. 
Features:  Queen  Anne  porch, 
Queen  Anne  window 
Related  barn. 

Features:  cupola. 

15  House,  1836 

Greek  Revival  style,  Georgian 
plan,  brick. 

Features:  sidelights,  transom, 
stone  lintels,  marble,  distinc¬ 
tive  clmnney. 

Related  shed,  bam,  carriage 
barn. 

Features;  cupola 

16  House,  c.1900 
Gable  roof,  2  !4  stones. 
Features:  Queen  Anne  porch. 
Quern  Anne  window. 

Related  carriage  bam. 

1  7  Powerhouse,  1920 
Neo-Classical  Revival  style. 
Features:  parapet,  decorative 
brickwork,  enriched  frieze, 
bcltcourse 

18  House,  c.1900 
Gable  roof,  1)4  stories. 
Features:  Queen  Anne  porch 
Related  carriage  barn. 
Features:  transom,  Quern 
Annr  porch 


19  House,  c.  1875 
Gable  roof,  114  stories. 
Features:  distinctive  lintel 
boards,  triangular  arch  win¬ 
dow,  bay  window,  distinctive 
dormer. 

20  House,  c.1815 

Federal  style,  Georgian  plan. 
Features:  entry  pilasters,  side¬ 
lights,  entry  entablature,  dis¬ 
tinctive  chimney. 

21  House,  c.1815 

Federal  style,  Georgian  plan. 
Features:  distinctive  chimney, 
sidelights,  entry  entablature, 
transom,  entry  pilasters 

22  House.  <  .1825 

Federal  style,  I -house. 
Features:  entry  pilasters,  entry 
entablature,  Colonial  Revival 
porch,  transom. 

Related  carriage  barn. 

23  House,  c.1870 
Vernacular- 1  talianate  style. 
Classic  Cottage. 

Features:  bay  window', 
Ilalianatc  porch,  sidelights 
Related  carriage  barn. 

24  Watertower,  1937 

25  Church,  1896 
Gable  roof,  1  Vi  stories. 
Features:  lower.  Queen  Anne 
window,  unusual  window 

26  Covered  Bridge,  1850 
Architect/builder:  Nicholas 
M.  Powers 

27  Bam,  1881 

Features  polychrome  slate, 
date  inscription,  false  front, 
Related  house. 

Features:  full  entablature,  cor¬ 
ner  pilasters. 

28  House,  c.1865 

Greek  Revival  style,  sidchall 
plan,  2)4  stories 
Features:  corner  pilasters, 
sidelights,  full  entablature 
Related  barn. 


29  House,  c.1920 


Foursquare. 

Features:  shinglcwork,  distinc¬ 
tive  dormer,  porch,  bcitcoursr 
Related  barn,  garage. 

30  House,  c.1865 
Greek  Revival  style,  sidchall 
plan,  2  Vx  stories 
Features:  corner  pilasters, 
entry  pilasters,  entry  entabla¬ 
ture,  porch. 

Related  barn. 


31  House,  c.1915 
Bungalow  style,  gable  roof, 

114  stories. 

Features:  rafter  tails,  bay  win¬ 
dow,  distinctive  dormer,  cob¬ 
blestone,  recessed  porch, 
stickwork 
Related  garage. 

Features:  historic  garage 
doors,  rafter  tails. 

32  House,  c.1915 
Vernacular- Bungalow  style, 
hiproof,  1  !4  stories. 

Features:  distinctive  dormer, 
porch,  bay  window,  distinctive 
chimney. 

33  House,  c.1925 
Gable  roof,  114  stories. 
Features:  Colonial  Revival 
porch. 

Related  bank  barn. 

Features:  cupola. 

34  House, i .1850 
Vernacular- Greek  Revival 
style,  Classic  Cottage. 

Features:  entry  entablature. 
Related  carriage  bam. 

35  House,  c.1925 
Gable  roof,  114  stories. 
Features:  rafter  tails,  distinc¬ 
tive  chimney,  distinctive  dorm¬ 
er,  Colonial  Revival  porch. 

36  House,  c.1920 
Gable  roof,  114  stories. 
Features:  distinctive  dormer, 
porch,  rafter  tails. 

Related  garage 


37  House,  c  1880 


Gable  roof,  1  Vi  stories. 
Features:  Queen  Annr  porch, 
distinctive  dormer 


38  (Farm) 

i.  House,  c.1840 

Greek  Revival  style,  gublc  roof, 

2  J4  stories 

Features:  distinctive  hntclhoards, 
entry  entablature,  sidelights,  eon 
ri  nuous  architecture, 

b.  Barn,  c.1840 

c.  Barn,  c.1840 
Features:  wood  silo, 

39  House,  c.1865 
Vernacular-Greek  Revival 
style,  sidehall  plan,  1J4  stones. 
Features:  comer  pilasters, 
transom,  full  entablature, 
granite. 

40  House,  c.1875 
Sidchall  plan,  I  Yi  stories. 
Features:  sidelights. 

Related  barn. 
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41  House,  c.1850 
Vcrnacular-Grcek  Revival 
style,  gable  root',  2  stories. 
Features:  entry  entablature, 
sidelights. 

Related  barn. 

Features:  cupola. 

42  House,  c.1870 
Vcrnacular-Italianate  style, 
sidehall  plan.  2  Yi  stories. 
Features:  round  arch  window, 
distinctive  chimney. 

43  House,  c.1870 

Gable  roof,  2  Vi  stories. 
Features:  door  hood,  granite 
Related  garage. 

44  House,  c.1850 
Gable  roof,  2  Vi  stories. 
Features:  bargeboard,  distinc¬ 
tive  dormer,  Queen  Anne 
porch,  granite. 

Related  office. 

45  House,  c.  1810 
Cape  Cod. 

Features:  transom. 

Related  barn 

46  House,  1830 

Greek  Revival  style,  Georgian 
plan,  brick. 

Features:  stone  lintels,  bay 
window,  distinctive  chimney, 
marble,  porch. 

Related  bam 

47  Bridge,  1907 


53  House,  c.1860 
Vcrnacular-Greek  Revival 
style,  sidehall  plan,  2  stories. 
Features:  entry' entablature, 
entry  pilasters,  peaked  lintel- 
boards. 

54  Church,  1889 

Jerkinhcad  roof,  1  Yi  stories. 
Features:  round  arch  window, 
label  lintels,  round  window, 
peaked  lintdboards,  transom, 
central  tower. 

55  House,  c,l 880 
Gable  roof,  2  stories. 

Features:  cornice  brackets, 
kneewal!  window. 

Related  garage. 

Features:  historic  garage- 
doors. 

56  Duplex,  c.1910 
Gable  roof,  2  *4  stories. 
Features:  porch,  kneewal) 
window. 

Related  garage. 

Features:  historic  garage 
doors. 

57  House,  C.1900 
Gable  roof  ,  2  stories. 

58  House,  c.1860 
Vernacular-Greck  Revival 
style,  gable  roof,  1*4  stories. 
Features:  corner  pilasters,  re¬ 
veals,  sidelights,  entry  entab¬ 
lature 

59  House.  r.1875 


Through  truss. 

Features:  date  inscription 

48  Bridge,  c.1890 
Through  truss. 

Features:  marble. 


Vcrnacular-lialianate  style, 
gable  roof.  2  *4  stories. 
Features;  peaked  lintclboards, 
label  lintels,  porch,  distinctive 
dormer,  transom 


49  VerMarCo  Mill 

a.  Guardhouse,  c.1900 
Stone. 

b.  Retaining  Wall,  (1850 
Features:  marble. 

c  Pump  House,  c.1900 
Stone. 

d  Mill,*:  1900 
Gable  roof.  3  stones 
Features,  roof  monitor 

50  House,  c.1870 
Sidehall  plan,  114  stories 

51  House,  c.1870 
Sidehall  plan,  1J4  stories. 
Features:  Colonial  Revival 
porch. 

Related  garage: 

52  House,  c.1870 
Sidehall  plan,  1  Yi  stories. 
Features:  entry  entablature 


60  Mill,  c.1920 
Brick  veneer,  3  stories. 
Features;  roof  monitor. 

Related  shed,  shed. 

61  (Farm) 

a.  House,  e.1880 
Gable  root  214  Stories 
Features.  Queen  Anne  porch,  door 
hood. 

b.  Barn,  C.1H80 
Features:  cupola. 

c.  Carnage  Bam,  i  .1890 

d.  Barn,  c.1950 
Gambrel  roof. 

62  House,  e.1880 
Georgian  plan. 

Related  shed,  shop. 
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CENTER  RUTLAND 
HISTORIC  DISTRICT 

The  historic  resources  of  Center  Rutland  include  several,  hand¬ 
some  Federal  style  buildings,  which  recall  the  early  years  when 
Centreville  was  a  developing  milling  and  trade  center,  and  a 
number  of  structures  from  the  mid  to  late  1800s  when  a  succes¬ 
sion  of  marble  companies  operated  marble-sawing  mills  here. 


Thomas  Page  House  (All,  c.  1825) 


Gookin  House  (A1 7,  c.1810) 
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A  CENTER  RUTLAND 
HISTORIC  DISTRICT  MAP 

(Numbers  correspond  to  accompanying  Register  listing.) 


SCALE 


A15a  Garage,  c.1935 

A16  House,  c  1880 
Vcrrnacular-Queen  Anne  style, 
gable  roof,  2  Y>  stories. 
Features:  gable  screen,  Queen 
Anne  porch, 

A17  House,  c.1810 

Federal  style,  Georgian  plan. 
Features:  entry  fanlight,  entry 
pilasters,  sidelights,  unusual 
window,  keystones,  hood 
moldings,  PaiJadian  window. 
Recorded  in  the  Historic  American 
Buildings  Survey 

A  17a  Garage,  c.1900 

A18  School,  1908 
Colonial  Revival  style,  hip 
roof,  1  Yi  stories. 

Features:  entry  pediment, 
granite,  round  arch  window, 
enriched  cornice,  wall 
pilasters,  entry  fanlight,  re¬ 
veals,  keystones,  bank  of 
windows. 

A19  Railroad  Station,  c.1900 
Gable  roof,  I H  stories. 
Features:  cornice  brackets, 
rafter  tails,  bay  window. 

A20  House,  c.1875 
Sidehall  plan.  2  stories. 
Features:  entry  entablature, 
marble, 


1/8  MILES 


0  0  1  02  KILOMETERS 

SOURCE:  VT.  MAPPING  PROGRAM  ORTHOPHOTOS.  1975. 


A21  House,  r.1875 
Gable  roof,  2  Vi  stories. 
Features:  Queen  Anne 
window. 

A22  Post  Office,  (1880 


CENTER  RUTLAND 
HISTORIC  DISTRICT 

A1  House,  c.1855 
Greek  Revival  style,  sidehall 
plan.  1!4  stories. 

Features,  entry  entablature, 
full  entablature,  corner 
pilasters,  sidelights,  entry 
pilasters. 

Ala  Garage,  c.1920 
Features:  historic  garage 
doors,  rafter  tails. 

A2  House,  c.1930 

Vernacular-Bungalow  style, 
gable  roof,  1  Vt  stories. 

Features:  Bungalow  port  h,  bay 
window,  rafter  tails. 

A3  House,  c.l9l0 
Non-contributing  due  to  alter¬ 
ations. 

A4  House,  c.1900 
Vernacular-Queen  Anne  style, 
gable  roof,  2  54  stories. 

Features:  Queen  Anne  porch, 
Quern  Anne  window. 

A4a  Carriage  Barn,  c.1900 

A 5  House,  c.1930 
Vernacular- Bungalow  style, 
wood  shingle,  hip  roof. 

U 4  stories. 

Features:  Bungalow  porch, 
marble. 


A5a  Garage,  c.1930 

A6  1  louse,  c.1885 
Gable  roof,  2  stories 

A 7  House,  c.1885 
Gable  roof,  2  stories 
Features:  Queen  Anne  porch, 
Queen  Anne  window 

A  7a  Garage,  c.1955 
Non-contributing  due  to  age 

A8  House,  c.1885 
Gable  roof,  2  stories. 

Features:  Queen  Anne  porch, 
bay  window. 

A9  House,  c.1870 
Gable  roof,  l'/j  stories. 
Features:  marble, 

A10  House,  c.1885 
Vernacular-Queen  Anne  style, 
gable  roof,  2  Yi  stories. 
Features:  Queen  Anne  porch, 
bay  window,  shinglcwork. 

AlOa  Warehouse,  c.1970 
Non-contributing  due  to  age. 

All  House,  (1823 
Federal  style,  Hall  Georgian 
plan,  brick. 

Features:  parapet,  arcading, 
entry  fan,  keystones,  side¬ 
lights,  enriched  cornice,  stone 
lintels. 


A12  I  louse,  c.1860 


Vcrnacular-Greck  Revival 
style,  gable  roof,  VA  stories, 
Features:  corner  pilasters, 
porch,  transom,  entry  entab¬ 
lature. 

A13  House,  r.1880 
Gable  roof,  2  Yi  stories. 
Features:  porch. 

A14  1  louse,  <1865 

Gable  rool,  1  Yi  stories, 
Features:  Queen  Anne  win¬ 
dow,  entry  pilasters,  wall 
pilasters. 

A14a  Barn,  c.1880 

A15  House,  c.1880 
Gable  rool,  I  Yi  stories. 
Features:  bay  window,  entry 
pediment 


Vernacular- 1  talianate  style, 
gable  rool,  !  Yi  stories. 
Features;  falsefront,  cornice 
brackets,  original  storefront. 

A23  House.  c,1895 
Vernacular- Queen  Anne- 
Colonial  Revival  style,  gable 
roof,  2 H  stories. 

Features:  bay  window,  Colo¬ 
nial  Revival  porch,  shingle- 
work,  distinctive  lintelboards. 
marble. 

A23a  Carriage  Barn,  c.1895 

A24  Store,  c.1880 
I  story. 

Features:  Queen  Anne  win¬ 
dow,  marble,  original 
storefront,  cornice  brae kets. 
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SHERBURNE 


Numerous  brooks  cascade  down  the 

eastern  slopes  of  the  Green  Mountains 
into  the  narrow  valley  of  the  Ottau- 
quechee  River.  In  this  valley  the  first  settlers  in 
the  town  of  Killington  (renamed  Sherburne  in 
1800)  established  farms  beginning  in  1785.  The 
Rutland  to  Bridgewater  turnpike,  presently  U.S. 
Route  4,  was  completed  through  the  town  in 
1808,  the  same  year  the  first  sawmill  was  con¬ 
structed.  A  small  town  center,  Killington  Mills, 
then  developed  at  the  confluence  of  Roaring 
Brook  and  the  Ottauquechee.  Another  village, 
North  Sherburne,  grew  along  the  Rutland  to 
Stockbridge  turnpike,  now  the  Elbow  Road,  in 
the  very  northwest  portion  of  the  town.  South 
Sherburne,  a  minor  milling  center,  was  estab¬ 
lished  at  the  Bridgewater  border  along  the  old 
Bridgewater  turnpike  route.  Despite  extensive 
development  associated  with  the  growth  of  the 
ski  industry  since  World  War  II,  a  number  of 
historic  structures  remain  in  Sherburne  as 
reminders  of  its  past. 

THE  TOWN  OF  KILLINGTON  was  laid  out 
in  1764  in  Newport,  Rhode  Island,  by  proprietor 
Ezra  Stiles  (later  president  of  Yale  University) 
according  to  a  17th  century  plan  for  New  Haven, 
Connecticut.  This  distant  proprietor’s  idealized 
grid  pattern  plan  ignored  the  mountainous  ter¬ 


The  wooden  spire  of  the  Congregational  Church  (15,  1838; 
spire  added  1860)  marks  the  location  of  Sherburne  Center. 
Situated  at  the  confluence  of  Roaring  Brook  with  the  Ottau¬ 
quechee  River  along  the  1808  Rutland  to  Bridgewater  turn¬ 
pike  (now  U.S.  Route  4),  the  hamlet  was  originally  known  as 
Killington  Mills for  its  once  numerous  water-powered  shops. 

rain.  Consequently,  settlers  ignored  it  in  estab¬ 
lishing  their  homesteads. 

A  primitive  road  along  the  Ottauquechee  and 
into  the  mountains  near  Sherburne  Pass  was  the 
earliest  way  into  the  area.  Settlement  began  in 
the  southeastern  corner  of  the  town  and  slowly 
spread  northward  along  the  river.  Josiah  Wood, 
one  of  the  first  settlers,  built  a  Georgian  plan 
home  (21)  on  the  road  about  1817.  The  Wood 
family  was  in  large  part  responsible  for  the  con¬ 
struction  of  the  Rutland  to  Bridgewater  turn¬ 
pike,  the  first  improved  roadway  through  the 
town.  Not  surprisingly,  the  Josiah  Wood  home 
served  as  a  tavern  along  that  route. 

Another  of  the  early  families,  the  Estabrooks, 
established  their  farms  in  the  northwest  part  of 
the  town  along  the  “River  Road.”  This  road  fol¬ 
lowed  the  Ottauquechee  and  connected  the  Rut¬ 
land  to  Stockbridge  and  Rutland  to  Bridgewater 
turnpikes,  giving  the  Estabrooks  access  to  a 
number  of  markets  for  their  produce.  By  1854 
the  family  had  over  five  farming  complexes  in 
the  valley.  Only  one  relatively  unaltered  farm¬ 
house,  a  simple  Greek  Revival  style  structure  (6, 
c.1845)  on  the  Andrew  Estabrook  farm,  remains. 

Roaring  Brook  provided  the  waterpower  for  a 


Building  numbers  in  parenthesis  correspond  to  the  Slate  Register 
of  Hisioric  Places  listing  and  maps  that  follow  the  text. 
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The  main  block  of  this  1833  house  (4),  located  on  the  Rut¬ 
land  to  Pittsfield  stage  road,  was  a  tavern  for  its  first  fifty 
years,  and from  1872  to  1919  it  served  as  the  North  Sherburne 
post  office.  A  garage  and  ell  ( to  the  left),  similar  in  scale  and 
materials,  were  added  in  1965. 

milling  center,  Killington  Mills,  early  in  the  19th 
century.  Located  at  the  intersection  of  the  River 
Road  and  the  Rutland  to  Bridgewater  turnpike, 
this  hamlet  soon  became  the  town  center  (now 
known  as  Sherburne  village).  The  village  church 
(15,  1838)  stands  at  this  location.  A  simple  struc¬ 
ture,  the  building  is  dominated  by  a  three-level 
tower  with  belfry,  spire,  and  weathervane. 

Another  neighborhood  became  established  in 
the  northwest  portion  of  town  after  the  annexa¬ 
tion  of  Chittenden’s  Gore  in  1829.  A  part  of  this 
hamlet,  Giddings  Tavern  (4,  1833),  was  a  rest 
stop  at  the  intersection  of  the  Rutland  to  Stock- 
bridge  turnpike  and  the  north  end  of  the  River 
Road.  As  the  19th  century  progressed,  an 
agricultural  region  developed  along  the  Tweed 
River  valley  in  this  portion  of  Sherburne.  The 
houses  that  remain  scattered  throughout  this 
area  (1,  c.1830;  3,  c.1855;  5,  c.1830)  are  simple 
types  with  little  or  no  ornamentation,  typical  of 
farmhouses  in  this  remote  area. 

The  mountainous  terrain  of  Sherburne  dis¬ 
couraged  any  major  growth  in  the  latter  19th 
century.  While  the  many  brooks  provided  water¬ 
power  for  a  number  of  lumber  mills,  the  size  of 
the  local  market  kept  industrial  activity  on  a 
small  scale.  At  the  Archie  Baker  Mill  (9,  1909) 
along  Thundering  Brook  one  man  produced 
dowels  and  garden  stakes,  an  example  of  both 
the  basic  waterpower  system  of  industrial 
production  and  the  small,  self-sufficient  mill 
common  to  the  area. 

AS  THE  END  OF  THE  CENTURY 
approached,  outside  forces  began  to  shape  the 
future  of  Sherburne.  Attracted  by  the  mountain 
views  and  unsullied  setting,  tourists  flocked  to 
the  original  Pico  Lodge  and  a  hotel  atop  Kil¬ 
lington  Peak  in  the  1890s.  From  1900  to  1918  the 
Vermont  Marble  Company  lumbered  over  6,000 
acres  of  forest  between  Roaring  Brook  and  Sher¬ 
burne  Pass.  Sen.  Redfield  Proctor,  founder  of  the 
Vermont  Marble  Company,  maintained  a 


In  1895  Elizabeth  Wood  Clement  commissioned  construction 
of  this  picturesque  Episcopal  church  (20),  built  of  richly  tex¬ 
tured  stone from  nearby  Plymouth  on  land first  cleared  by  her 
grandfather,  Josiah  Wood ,  Sr.  Elizabeth,  the  widow  of  marble 
magnate  Charles  Clement  and  mother  of  Vermont  governor 
Percival  Clement,  then  deeded  the  church,  her father's  home  and 
tavern  (21,  1 81 7)  across  the  road,  and  the  surrounding  farm¬ 
land  to  the  Episcopal  Diocese  of  I'ermont. 

hunting  camp  near  Pico  Pond.  Percival 
Clement,  a  governor  and  owner  of  the  Rutland 
Herald ,  built  a  log  lodge  (19)  in  1913  for  his 
daughter  Margaret  on  a  hillside  north  of  the 
birthplace  (21)  of  her  grandmother,  Elizabeth 
Wood  Clement.  However,  despite  tourist  visits 
and  the  building  of  camps  by  prominent  men, 
Sherburne  remained  largely  undeveloped  until 
after  World  War  II.  It  was  the  installation  of  a 
rope  tow  on  Pico  Peak  in  1937  by  Janet  and 
Bradford  Mead  that  initiated  the  development  of 
Pico  and  Killington  ski  areas  and  transformed 
the  town. 

The  settlement  of  Sherburne,  dictated  by 
geographical  features,  progressed  slowly  along 
narrow  valleys.  Remaining  historic  buildings 
stand  away  from  the  major  transportation  routes 
of  today;  small  farm  and  mill  buildings  hug 
roadways  that  follow  the  waterways.  The 
improvements  along  US.  Route  4  and  VT  Route 
100  limit  the  traveler’s  perspective  primarily  to 
post-World  War  II  buildings  associated  with  the 
development  of  the  ski  areas.  The  dominance  of 
the  ski  industry  today  points  out  that  the  future 
of  Sherburne,  like  its  past,  will  be  shaped  by  its 
Green  Mountain  setting. 
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TOWN  OF 
SHERBURNE 
Sites  listed  in 
the  State  Register 
of  Historic  Places 
(For  locations 
see  town  map.) 

1  House,  c.1830 
Classic  Cottage. 

2  House,  c.1910 
Gable  roof,  1  Yl  stories. 
Features:  kncewall  window. 
Related  barn, 

3  House,  c.1855 
Classic  Cottage. 

Features:  Queen  Anne  porch. 
Related  barn, 

4  House,  1833 
Vernacular-Federal  style, 
gable  roof,  I  Yi  stories 
Features:  sidelights,  transom. 
Related  barn. 

5  House,  c.1830 
Cape  Cod. 

Features:  Queen  Anne  porch, 
stacked  wall  construction. 

6  House,  c.1845 

Greek  Revival  style,  sidehal! 
plan.  I  Vi  stories. 

Features:  sidelights,  stone 
lintels. 


7  School,  1871 


Gable  roof,  1  story. 

Features:  bank  of  windows. 

8  House,  C..1H40 

Greek  Revival  style.  Classic 
Cottage. 

Features:  sidelights,  entry  en¬ 
tablature. 

9  Mill,  1909 
Gable  roof,  2  stories 

10  House,  c.1860 
Classic  Cottage. 

Features:  sidelights,  entry  en¬ 
tablature, 

11  House,  c.  1865 
Gable  roof,  2  stories. 
Features:  bay  window. 

1 2  House,  c  1855 
Greek  Revival  style,  gable 
roof  1  stories. 

Features:  sidelights,  kncewall 
window 

Related  barn 


13  House,  1847 

Gothic  Revival  style.  Classic 
Cottage. 

Features:  comer  pilasters,  door 
hood,  Gothic  wall  dormer, 
gable  fan. 

14  House,  1869 
Georgian  plan. 

Features:  distinctive  door,  side¬ 
lights. 

15  Church,  1838/18611 
Architect/builder:  Rev.  Noah 
Johnson. 

Gable  read,  I  story. 

Features:  spire,  central  tower. 

16  House,  1832/1912 
Federal  style,  gable  roof, 

2  H  stories. 

Features:  sidelights,  entry  fan. 

17  House,  t  ,1850 

Greek  Revival  style,  Classic 
Cottage. 

Features:  sidelights,  Gothn 
wall  dormer,  peaked  entry  lin¬ 
tel.  peaked  lintelboards 

18  House,  c  1870 
Classic  Cottage 

19  Camp,  1913 
Adirondack  Rustic  style,  log 
veneer,  hip  roof,  1  story. 
Features:  heldstonc. 

Related  garage 

20  Church,  1895 

High  Victorian  Gothic  style, 
gable  roof,  I  story. 

Features:  granite,  rafter  tails, 
bchcourse,  tower,  stained 
glass,  pointed  arch  window. 
Related  barn,  garage. 

21  House,  c  1817 
Georgian  plan. 

Features:  transom. 

22  House,  c.1880 
Classic  Cottage. 


23  House,  c.1840 


Gable  roof,  2  stories. 
Features:  Colonial  Revival 
porch. 

Related  barn. 

24  House,  c.1860 
Gable  roof,  2  stories 

25  School,  c.1855 
Gable  roof,  1  story 

26  House,  c.1845 

Gothic  Revival  style.  Classic 
Cottage. 

Features:  raking  window. 
Gothic  wall  dormer. 

Related  barn. 


27  Recreational  Building, 
c.193!) 

Stone,  gable  roof,  l  story. 
Related  outhouse,  shed. 
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Shrewsbury  is  a  town  of  steep,  forested  hills 
just  west  of  the  Green  Mountain  crest. 
Located  on  the  most  traveled  route 
through  the  mountains  that  led  into  Rutland 
County,  the  town  quickly  developed  two  villages, 
Shrewsbury  Center,  near  the  Crown  Point  Mili¬ 
tary  Road,  and  Cuttingsville,  on  a  turnpike 
chartered  in  1799.  By  the  mid  19th  century  the 
farms  of  Shrewsbury  produced  the  most  butter 
in  Rutland  County.  The  extensive  dairy  industry 
gave  rise  to  the  village  of  Northam  or  North 
Shrewsbury  as  a  processing  center,  while  Cut¬ 
tingsville  expanded  as  a  shipping  and  commer¬ 
cial  center  on  the  Rutland  and  Burlington  Rail¬ 
road,  completed  in  1849.  Lumbering  became 
important  in  the  latter  19th  century  along  the 
Cold  River  and  in  the  vicinity  of  Northam.  In 
the  20th  century  Shrewsbury  has  remained 
largely  rural,  and  its  villages  and  many  of  its 
farmhouses  now  attest  to  the  flourishing  farm 
economy  of  the  previous  century. 

EARLY  ROADS  decisively  shaped  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  Shrewsbury.  The  Crown  Point  Military 
Road  of  1759  passed  through  Shrewsbury  and 
provided  a  route  for  settlement.  Modest  Cape 
Cod  type  homes  (3,  4b,  19,  23)  built  after  1800 
on  or  near  this  road  indicate  the  location  of  some 
of  the  earliest  farms.  The  first  meetinghouse  in 


This  well-preserved  house  ( 4b),  situated  on  Fox  Lot  Hill  near 
the  Appalachian  Trail,  is  one  of  the  oldest  remaining  buildings 
in  Shrewsbury.  Built  about  1800,  it  is  an  excellent  example  of 
a  three-quarter  Cape  Cod  type  house.  Unlike  more  common 
Capes,  it  has  three  windows  in  the front  wall  instead  of  two  on 
each  side  of  a  central  door. 

town  was  erected  in  1805  at  Shrewsbury  Center, 
which  developed  at  the  intersection  of  several 
early  roads  as  the  social  focal  point  for  the 
farming  community. 

The  Green  Mountain  Turnpike  was  chartered 
in  1799  to  connect  Rockingham  on  the  Connecti¬ 
cut  River  and  Clarendon  via  Mount  Holly  and 
Shrewsbury.  Jeffrey  Barney,  who  had  settled  on 
the  Mill  River  c.1780,  had  a  large  Federal  style 
house  (33,  c.1800)  built  about  the  time  construc¬ 
tion  of  the  pike  was  begun.  With  the  success  of 
Nathan  Finney’s  c.1810  tavern  (34)  just  up  the 
pike,  this  area  of  the  town  came  to  be  known  as 
“Finneyville,”  and  Barney  evidently,  for  a  time, 
also  opened  his  home  as  a  tavern.  Both  struc¬ 
tures  exhibit  characteristic  Federal  style  massing 
as  well  as  hip  roofs,  a  Federal  style  feature  rela¬ 
tively  rare  in  the  county. 

A  tollgate  on  the  turnpike  was  located 
between  these  taverns  where  the  road  crossed  the 
Mill  River.  In  the  1820s  Charles  Cutting  redeve¬ 
loped  a  waterpower  where  the  pike  crossed  the 
river  further  to  the  south,  and  the  tollgate  was 
moved  about  1830  to  the  growing  village  of  Cut¬ 
tingsville.  Cutting  may  have  lived  for  a  time  in  a 
small  house  (C28,  c.1830)  near  the  site  of  his 


Building  numbers  in  parenthesis  correspond  to  the  State  Register 
of  Historic  Places  listing  and  maps  that  follow  the  text. 
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One  of  two  imposing  hip-roofed  Federal  style  houses  in  town, 
this  one  (33,  c.1800)  on  Mill  River  was  built  for  early  settler 
Jeffrey  A.  Barney  of  New  Hampshire.  Used for  a  time  as  a 
tavern,  it  was  later  updated  by  replacing  the  original  central 
doorway  with  an  elaborate  Greek  Revival  style  entrance,  com¬ 
plete  with  sidelights,  entry  pilasters,  and  a  large  entablature. 

mills  (C31),  but  in  1835  he  sold  the  mills  to  Wil¬ 
liam  Royce  and  left  the  village.  Royce  had  a 
small  Greek  Revival  style  home  (C30,  c.1840) 
built,  also  near  the  mills. 

Cuttingsville  evolved  rapidly  into  more  than  a 
milling  center.  A  local  company  was  organized 
in  1827  to  mine  copperas,  used  in  fertilizers  and 
inks,  from  a  hill  at  the  south  end  of  the  village, 
and  several  shops  and  taverns  were  built  near  the 
mills.  A  brick  general  store  (C32,  c.1840)  was 
built  at  the  center  of  activity  near  the  river 
crossing.  Across  the  river  Calvin  Robinson,  the 
son  of  an  early  settler,  a  turnpike  shareholder, 
and  extensive  landowner  in  the  area,  had  a  sub¬ 
stantial  brick  Georgian  plan  home  (C25)  built 
about  1830.  Leading  citizen  James  Huntoon, 
who  owned  a  tannery  located  on  the  Mill  River, 
had  a  brick,  transitional  Federal-Greek  Revival 
style  home  (C16,  c.1840)  built  close  to  the  river 
crossing.  Next  door  a  member  of  the  Dow  family 
had  a  unique  Greek  Revival  style  house  (C17) 
built  about  1844.  Its  2  story  porch,  recessed 
beneath  the  gable  roof  and  framed  by  a  massive 
elliptical  arch,  makes  it  an  outstanding  example 
of  a  group  of  buildings  found  in  Vermont  with 
this  distinctive  design  feature.  Jeremiah  Dow, 
who  may  be  responsible  for  the  house,  owned  a 
number  of  properties  in  the  village  and  had 
founded  the  copperas  mining  company. 

Although  bypassed  by  the  turnpike,  Shrews¬ 
bury  Center  also  continued  as  a  place  of  some 
importance  during  the  second  quarter  of  the 
19th  century.  Farmer-merchant  Stephen 
Gleason  lived  in  Shrewsbury  Center  in  an 
unusual  “double-house”  (Bll,  c.1810),  seven  bays 
across  the  front  with  two  formal  entries,  which 
he  kept  as  a  store  and  tavern.  About  1845 
Gleason  remodeled  the  building  into  a  brick 
Greek  Revival  style  structure  with  pilasters 
defining  each  of  its  bays.  Across  the  green  on  the 


Greek  Revival  style  houses  with  recessed  2  story  porches 
enclosed  under  elliptical  arches,  like  this  one  (Cl  7)  in  Cut¬ 
tingsville,  are  common  in  the  Connecticut  River  valley  but  are 
very  rare  in  western  counties  of  Vermont.  Jeremiah  Dow,  who 
bought  this  property  in  1844  and  owned  it  for  many  years, 
operated  a  nearby  tavern.  He  also  was  a  prominent  figure  in  the 
Green  Mountain  Manufacturing  Company,  founded  m  1827 
to  mine  copperas  (from  which  iron  sulfate  is  extracted)  from 
Copperas  Hill  just  to  the  east  of  Cuttingsville. 


site  of  the  original  meetinghouse,  residents  and 
several  religious  groups  erected  in  1852  at  a  cost 
of  $2,107.88  a  Greek  Revival  style  town  hall  and 
church  (B3),  designed  by  Rev.  Noah  Johnson. 

THE  RUTLAND  AND  BURLINGTON  Rail¬ 
road  was  built  in  1849  along  the  Green  Moun¬ 
tain  Turnpike  route  through  Mount  Holly  and 
Shrewsbury,  thereby  assuring  the  pre-eminence 
of  Cuttingsville  as  the  town  depot  and  commer¬ 
cial  center.  Local  farmers  had  just  begun  to 
specialize  in  dairying,  and  the  invention  of  a 
refrigerated  railroad  car  in  1851  expanded  the 
market  for  local  butter  and  cheese  to  the  indus¬ 
trial  centers  of  southern  New  England.  In  the 
1850s  and  1860s  Shrewsbury  farms  led  the 
county  in  butter  production.  Shrewsbury  Center 
and  North  Shrewsbury  became  dairy  processing 
centers  where  cheese  factories  and  creameries 
replaced  the  individual  efforts  of  farmers.  The 
c.1870  Aldrich  Cheese  Factory  (A12)  stands  in 
North  Shrewsbury  where  it  was  owned  and 
operated  by  one  of  the  first  families  there.  The 
1889  Cold  River  cheese  factory  (38)  served  a 
number  of  outlying  farms  in  that  area. 

The  success  of  dairy  farming  led  to  the  con¬ 
struction  of  a  number  of  new  homes  on  the 
upland  farms  of  Shrewsbury.  Master  builder 
Moses  LeFevre,  who  had  emigrated  from 
Canada  and  built  a  home  (A10,  c.1867)  in  North 
Shrewsbury,  is  credited  with  the  design  and  con¬ 
struction  of  many  of  these  Greek  Revival  style 
structures  (7,  10,  11,  12,  17,  27).  LeFevre’s  crafts¬ 
manship  finds  its  most  distinctive  expression  in 
the  bold  corner  pilasters  and  molded  cornices  on 
some  homes  and,  on  others,  in  entries  with 
pilasters  and  an  entablature  or  a  fluted  surround 
with  cornerblocks.  The  functional  nature  of 
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Shrewsbury  is  noted  for  its  several  distinct  types  of  Greek 
Revival  style  houses,  the  work  of  such  local  carpenters  as 
Moses  LeFevre,  Rodney  Burditt,  and  others.  The  top  one  (8, 
c.1850),  built  by  Burditt,  is  relatively  simple,  with  a  wing 
housing  the  kitchen  and  a  woodshed.  LeFevre’s  designs,  which 
range from  houses  with  characteristic  kneewall  windows  to 
others  a  full  2  stories  high  (such  as  12,  1857),  are  more 
detailed,  with  Greek  Revival  style  central  entrances  and  corners 
edged  by  paneled  pilasters. 

these  farmhouses  can  be  seen  in  their  attached 
ells,  often  divided  into  home  manufacturing 
areas  and  farm  shops. 

In  addition  to  dairying,  some  lumbering  and 
milling  contributed  to  the  latter  19th  century 
economy  of  Shrewsbury.  The  Russell  family, 
who  established  farms  in  southern  Shrewsbury 
prior  to  1800,  owned  and  operated  a  small  lum¬ 
bering  and  milling  operation  beginning  about 
1850.  Although  the  mill  no  longer  stands,  the 
cluster  of  Russell  family  homes  (17,  18,  20)  do. 
The  most  unusual  of  the  homes  is  that  of  Lyman 
Russell  (20)  built  in  1867  after  he  inherited  his 
father’s  sawmill.  A  good  example  of  the 
Italianate  style,  the  house  has  a  low-pitched  roof, 
a  deep  cornice  with  paired  brackets,  and  a  porch 
with  Italianate  detail.  Several  larger  lumbering 
companies  and  sawmills  operated  in  the  Cold 
River  and  North  Shrewsbury  area  and,  together 
with  the  output  of  the  Russell  mill,  they  kept  the 
Cuttingsville  depot  yard  full  of  lumber  well  into 
the  20th  century. 

Already  known  as  a  local  shipping  and  com¬ 
mercial  center,  Cuttingsville  gained  statewide 
notoriety  as  the  home  of  John  P.  Bowman. 


The  Brown  Covered  Bridge  (1),  a  112  foot  long  span  built  in 
1880  across  the  Cold  River,  was  the  last  work  of  nationally 
known  bridge  builder  Nicholas  M.  Powers.  Powers,  who  lived 
in  Clarendon  village,  learned  his  trade  from  Abraham  Owen 
ofPittsford,  and  was  responsible for  the  construction  of 
numerous  bridges  throughout  the  country. 

Bowman  started  his  career  as  a  tanner  in 
Clarendon  and  Shrewsbury,  but  in  1852  he 
moved  to  Stony  Creek,  New  York,  where  he 
expanded  his  business  and  made  his  fortune. 
After  his  daughter  died  in  1879,  and  his  wife  in 
1880,  he  selected  Cuttingsville  as  the  site  of  a 
mausoleum  and  cemetery  for  his  loved  ones. 

Built  in  1881,  the  Bowman  mausoleum  (C20)  is 
an  elaborately  carved,  “Egyptian”  style  stone 
temple  with  a  life-sized  sculpture  of  Mr. 

Bowman  grieving  at  its  entrance.  To  insure  a 
supply  of  fresh  flowers  for  the  mausoleum, 
Bowman  had  a  greenhouse  (C21)  with  an  embel¬ 
lished  entablature  built  nearby.  In  1882 
Bowman’s  mansion,  Laurel  Hall  (C23),  was 
erected  across  from  the  cemetery.  Its  marvelous 
display  of  jigsawn  decoration  and  stickwork  is 
nearly  unrivaled  in  the  Rutland  area.  Bowman 
retired  here  in  1887  and  occupied  the  house  until 
his  death  in  1891,  when  he  joined  his  family 
across  the  road. 

AT  THE  TURN  OF  THE  CENTURY  Cut¬ 
tingsville  remained  the  shipping  and  commer¬ 
cial  center  for  the  upland  dairy  farms  of  Shrews¬ 
bury.  In  1890  local  Methodists  completely 
rebuilt  the  1842  Cuttingsville  Church  (C19)  in 
the  Queen  Anne  style,  reusing  only  the  original 
frame.  In  1903  a  fire  consumed  several  buildings 
just  north  of  the  Mill  River  bridge.  John  C. 
Stewart’s  store  (C7)  was  rebuilt  almost  immedi¬ 
ately  with  a  2  story  Queen  Anne  style  porch  and 
a  storefront  with  large  plate  glass  windows.  A 
house  next  door,  which  was  consumed  by  the 
fire,  was  later  replaced  by  a  new  Foursquare  plan 
home  (C6,  c.1915).  After  the  automobile  became 
popular  with  residents,  a  hip-roofed  gas  station 
(C9,  c.1930)  filled  a  lot  just  north  of  a  Warren 
truss  bridge  (CIO)  that  replaced  an  earlier  bridge 
washed  away  in  the  1927  flood.  The  auto  also 
made  it  possible  for  City  of  Rutland  residents  to 
travel  to  the  old  Cold  River  cheese  factory  (38, 
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The  Laurel  Glen  Mausoleum  (C20,  1881 )  and  Laurel  Hall 
( C23,  1882)  mark  the  southern  entrance  to  Cuttingsville  and 
are  the  best-known  landmarks  in  Shrewsbury.  The  imposing 
granite  and  marble  mausoleum ,  designed  by  New  York 
architect  G.  B.  Groff,  was  built  at  a  cost  of  $ 75,000 for  John 
P  Bowman  in  memory  oj  his  wife  and  two  daughters. 
Bowman’s  elaborate  home  across  the  road  has  an  intricate  laurel 
leaf  garland frieze  decorating  the  eaves  line  and  the  gables. 

1889),  which  Eddie  Welch  converted  to  a 
speakeasy  during  the  years  of  Prohibition, 
1919-33. 

During  the  Great  Depression  of  the  1930s  the 
Calvin  Coolidge  State  Forest,  a  portion  of  which 
is  in  Shrewsbury,  became  the  site  of  several 
work-relief  projects  undertaken  by  the  Civilian 
Conservation  Corps.  In  one  of  the  pioneering 
efforts  of  the  Vermont  ski  industry,  a  group  of 
Rutland  businessmen  made  arrangements  with 
the  State  to  open  a  ski  area  on  the  south  side  of 
Shrewsbury  Peak,  and  in  June  1935  the  CCC 
began  building  two  roads  and  clearing  the  slope. 
The  area  was  completed  and  opened  in  1936.  lb 


Among  the  projects  carried  out  during  the  Depression  by  the 
young  men  in  the  Civilian  Conservation  Corps  were  several  in 
the  Calvin  Coolidge  State  Forest  in  northeastern  Shrewsbury. 

In  1935  they  cleared  a  ski  slope  on  Shrewsbury  peak  and  soon 
after  constructed  nearby  this  log  building  (9),  the  Northam 
picnic  area  shelter. 

warm  skiers  at  the  base  of  the  slope,  the  CCC 
erected  a  rustic,  cobblestone  hut  (39)  with  a  mas¬ 
sive  fireplace  and  indoor  toilets.  Farther  west  a 
picnic  area  with  an  open-air  log  shelter  (9)  was 
constructed  for  summer  recreation  in  the  area. 

Today  proximity  to  Rutland,  a  major  employ¬ 
ment  center,  makes  Shrewsbury  a  popular 
residential  location.  Scattered  modern  housing 
now  contrasts  sharply  with  the  historic  fabric  of 
the  town.  Still,  small  clusters  of  buildings  mark 
the  many  19th  century  centers  of  activity. 
Shrewsbury  Center  Historic  District,  with  its 
green,  church,  inn,  and  nearby  working  farms, 
retains  the  pastoral  feeling  of  an  early  19th  cen¬ 
tury  village  and  is  listed  in  the  State  Register  of 
Historic  Places.  In  the  Cuttingsville  Historic 
District,  also  listed  in  the  State  Register,  19th 
century  Greek  Revival  style  homes  and  the 
Bowman  buildings  surround  the  20th  century 
bridge  and  gas  station  at  the  Mill  River  crossing. 
The  schoolhouses  and  homes  left  in  the  other 
19th  century  centers  serve  as  reminders  of  an 
earlier  and  more  dispersed  community.  The 
numerous  Greek  Revival  style  farmhouses, 
many  of  them  the  work  of  Moses  LeFevre,  reflect 
the  development  of  the  town  as  a  dairying  center 
and  comprise  an  important  architectural 
resource.  Together  these  resources  form  a  histor¬ 
ical  legacy  that  should  be  preserved  for  the 
enrichment  of  both  the  longtime  and  the  newer 
residents  of  Shrewsbury. 
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TOWN  OF 
SHREWSBURY 
Sites  listed  in 
the  State  Register 
of  Historic  Places 
(For  locations 
see  town  and 
historic  district 
maps.) 

1  Covered  Bridge,  1880 
Architect/builder:  Nicholas 
M.  Powers. 

Features:  Town  lattice  truss. 
Listed  in  the  National  Register 
of  Historic  Places 

2  House,  c.1850 
Classic  Cottage,  brick. 
Features:  transom,  stone 
lintels. 

Related  barn,  garage. 

3  House,  c.1815 
Cape  Cod. 

Features:  transom,  massive 
central  chimney. 

4  (Farm) 

a.  House,  c.  1800/c.  1840 

Greek  Revival  style,  sidehall  plan, 
214  stories. 

Features:  entry  entablature,  side¬ 
lights,  entry  pilasters. 

b.  House,  c.1800 
Three-quarter  Cape  Cod. 
Features:  transom. 

c.  Barn,  c.1860 


d.  Barn,  c.1870 

e.  Barn,  c.1870 

f.  Barn,  c.1880 

g.  Shed,  c.1900 
Board  and  batten. 

h.  Shed,  c.1920 

i.  Garage,  c.1920 

5  House,  c.1840 

Greek  Revival  style,  Georgian 
plan. 

Features:  entry  pilasters,  entry 
entablature,  sidelights. 

Related  barn. 

6  House,  c.1825 
Gable  roof,  1 14  stories. 
Features:  kneewall  window. 

7  House,  c.1850 
Architect/builder:  Moses 
LeFevre. 

Greek  Revival  style,  Georgian 
plan. 

Features:  paneled  entry 
pilasters,  sidelights,  entry  en¬ 
tablature,  kneewall  window, 
paneled  corner  pilasters. 


8  House,  c.1850 
Architect/builder:  Rodney 
Burditt. 

Greek  Revival  style,  Georgian 
plan. 

Features:  kneewall  window, 
paneled  corner  pilasters,  entry 
pilasters,  sidelights. 

9  Park  Structure,  1935 
Adirondack  Rustic  style,  gable 
roof,  1  story. 

Features:  log  construction,  dis¬ 
tinctive  chimney,  fieldstone. 

10  House,  c.1860 
Architect/builder:  Moses 
LeFevre. 

Greek  Revival  style,  Classic 
Cottage. 

Features:  full  entablature, 
paneled  corner  pilasters, 
paneled  entry  pilasters,  side¬ 
lights,  entry  entablature. 
Related  barn. 


11  House,  c.1850 


Architect/builder:  Moses 
LeFevre. 

Greek  Revival  style,  Classic 
Cottage. 

Features:  kneewall  window, 
corner  pilasters,  entry  entabla¬ 
ture,  entry  pilasters,  sidelights. 

12  House,  1857 
Architect/builder:  Moses 
LeFevre. 

Greek  Revival  style,  Georgian 
plan. 

Features:  entry  pilasters,  entry 
entablature,  sidelights, 
paneled  corner  pilasters. 

13  House,  c.1870 

Greek  Revival  style,  Classic 
Cottage. 

Features:  entry  entablature. 

14  House,  c. 1810/1890 
Vernacular-Queen  Anne  style, 
gable  roof,  1  Vi  stories. 

Features:  sunburst,  bay  win¬ 
dow,  porch. 

Related  barn. 

15  House,  c.1850 
Vernacular-Greek  Revival 
style,  Classic  Cottage. 

Features:  kneewall  window, 
sidelights,  entry  entablature. 


16  House,  c.1850 
Vernacular-Greek  Revival 
style,  Classic  Cottage. 
Features:  paneled  corner 
pilasters,  entry  entablature. 
Related  bank  barn,  barn. 

17  House,  c.1850 
Architect/builder:  Moses 
LeFevre. 

Greek  Revival  style,  Georgian 
plan. 

Features:  paneled  corner 
pilasters,  entry  entablature, 
entry  pilasters,  sidelights. 
Related  barn,  shed. 


18  House,  c.1830 


Vernacular-Federal  style,  Clas¬ 
sic  Cottage. 

Features:  transom,  entry  en¬ 
tablature. 

19  House,  c.1830 
Three-quarter  Cape  Cod. 

20  House,  1867 
Architect/builder:  Elisha  W. 
Johnson. 

Italianate  style,  gable  roof, 

214  stories. 

Features:  round  arch  window, 
porch,  sidelights,  cornice 
brackets. 

21  House,  c.1850 

Greek  Revival  style,  Georgian 
plan. 

Features:  sidelights,  entry  en¬ 
tablature,  entry  pilasters. 
Related  barn,  barn, 
sugarhouse. 

22  School,  c.1870 


Gable  roof,  1 54  stories. 
Features:  bank  of  windows. 


23  House,  c.1805 
Cape  Cod. 

Features:  sidelights,  entry 
fanlight. 

Related  barn. 

Features:  cupola. 

24  House,  c.1860 
Vernacular-Greek  Revival 
style,  gable  roof,  2  stories. 
Features:  sidelights. 

25  House,  c.1830 
Federal  style,  gable  roof, 

214  stories. 

Features:  sidelights,  entry 
pilasters,  entry  entablature, 
corner  pilasters,  enriched 
frieze. 

Related  barn. 

26  (Farm) 

a.  Barn,  c.1860 


b.  Barn,  c.1890 
Features:  metal  ventilator. 

c.  Shed,  c.1900 

d.  Barn,  c.1870 

e.  House,  c.1840 

Greek  Revival  style,  Three-quarter 
Georgian  plan. 

Features:  paneled  entry  pilasters, 
full  entablature,  sidelights,  entry 
pilasters,  entry  entablature. 

27  House,  c.1850 
Architect/builder:  Moses 
LeFevre. 

Greek  Revival  style,  Classic 
Cottage. 

Features:  kneewall  window, 
entry  entablature,  entry 
pilasters,  sidelights,  paneled 
corner  pilasters. 

Related  barn,  barn. 

28  House,  c.1815 
Classic  Cottage. 

29  House,  c.1840 
Classic  Cottage. 

Features:  transom. 

Related  barn. 

30  House,  c.1850 

Greek  Revival  style,  sidehall 
plan,  1  Yi  stories. 

Features:  corner  pilasters, 
entry  pilasters,  entry  entabla¬ 
ture,  Queen  Anne  porch. 

31  House,  c.1850 

Greek  Revival  style,  Classic 
Cottage. 

Features:  entry  pilasters,  side¬ 
lights,  entry  entablature. 


<1  B.trn,  c.1868 
i  Bam,  c.1946 
Gambrel  roof. 


I  Bam.  c.1925 
H  Shed,  c. I960 
1»  House . »  1B4I) 

Federal -Greek  Revival  style, 
Georgian  plan 

Features  entry  pilasters,  sidelights, 
entry  entablature,  enriched  cor¬ 
nice,  Colonial  Revival  porch. 


33  House,  c.1800 
Federal-Grcrk  Revival  style, 
Georgian  plan,  hip  roof. 
Features:  entry  pilasters,  side¬ 
lights,  enriched  cornice,  entry 
entablature. 

Related  barn,  barn. 


34  Tavern,  c.1810 
Federal  style,  Georgian  plan, 
hip  roof. 

Features:  sidelights,  porch,  dis¬ 
tinctive  dormer. 

Related  ground  level  stable 
barn. 


35  House,  c.1820 
Cape  Cod 


36  Camp,  c.1890 

Gable  roof,  1  Yi  stories. 
Features:  shinglework,  peaked 
lintelboards,  beltcourse,  bay 
window. 

Related  shed. 

Features:  rafter  tails. 


37  House,  c.1870 
Georgian  plan. 

Features:  distinctive  door, 
fieldstone,  kneewall  window, 
Greek  Revival  porch,  round 
arch  window. 

38  Cheese  Factory', 

1889/c.  1925 

Gable  roof,  2J4  stories. 

39  Ski  Shelter,  c.1935 
Adirondack  Rustic  style,  stone. 
Features:  cobblestone,  rustic 
work. 
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A2  Fire  Station,  c.1968 
Non-contributing  due  to  age. 


A3  House,  c.1980 
Non-contributing  due  to  age. 


A4  Church,  1841 
Greek  Revival  style,  gable 
roof,  1  story. 

Features:  entry  pilasters,  entry 
entablature,  ridge  tower. 


A5  School,  c.1877 
Gable  roof,  1  story. 
Features:  bank  of  windows 


A6  Bam,  c.1900 


A  7  House,  c.1852 
Greek  Revival  style,  gable 
roof,  1  Vi  stories. 

Features:  comer  pilasters,  dis¬ 
tinctive  lintelboards. 


Northam  Church  (A4,  1841) 


All  Shop,  c  1970 
Non-contributing  due  to  age. 


A12  Facton,  c. 1870 
Gable  roof,  2‘A  stories. 


A13  Mobile  Home,  c.1970 
Non-contributing  due  to  age. 


Northam  Stair  (AS,  c.  1850) 


A14  House,  c.1970 
Non-contributing  due  to  age 


A15  House,  c. 1850 
Greek  Revival  style.  Classic 
Cottage. 

Features:  knee  wall  window, 
paneled  corner  pilasters, 
porch,  entry  pilasters,  entry 
entablature. 


(Numbers  correspond  to  accompanying  Register  listing.) 


A1  House,  c.1858 
Greek  Revival  style,  gable 
roof,  ll/t  stories. 

Features:  corner  pilasters, 
entry  pilasters,  entry  entab¬ 
lature. 


SCALE 


A8  Store,  c.1850 
Gable  roof,  1  stories. 
Features:  transom,  bay  win¬ 
dow,  corner  pilasters,  Queen 
Anne  porch,  original 
storefront. 


A9  House,  c.1867 
Classic  Cottage 
Features:  entry  entablature, 
transom,  sidelights. 

A 10  House,  c.1867 
Gable  roof,  1  Vt  stories. 
Features:  kneewall  window. 

AlOa  Garage,  c.1950 
Non-contributing  due  to  age. 

AlOb  Barn,  c.1900 

AlOc  Barn,  c.1900 

AlOd  Shed,  c.1915 

AlOc  Garage,  c.1920 

AlOf  Bam,  c.1895 


1/16 
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SOURCE:  VT  MAPPING  PROGRAM  ORTHOPHOTOS.  1975. 


Scattered  along  the  roads  that  radiate  out  from  the  central  green 
of  North  Shrewsbury  village  are  a  number  of  residences  and 
civic  buildings  dating  from  the  mid  to  late  1800s. 
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(Numbers  correspond  to  accompanying  Register  listing.) 


B1  House,  c.1815 
Cape  Cod. 

Features:  Queen  Anne  porch. 

B2  House,  c.1815 
Cape  Cod,  brick. 

Features:  transom 

B3  Church,  1852 
Architcct/builder:  Rev.  Noah 
Johnson, 

Greek  Revival  style,  gable 
roof,  2  stories. 

Features:  full  entablature,  cor¬ 
ner  pilasters,  entry  pilasters, 
entry  entablature,  ridge  tower, 
hood  moldings. 

B3a  Shed,  c.1925 

B3b  Shed,  c.1910 

B4  House,  c.!810/c.l845 
Greek  Revival  style,  Georgian 
plan. 

Features:  paneled  entry 
pilasters,  entry  entablature, 
sidelights. 


1/8  WILES 


0.2  KILOMETERS 


1/16 
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B5  House,  c.1820 
Classic  Cottage. 

Features:  kneewall  window. 


SOURCE:  VT.  MAPPING  PROGRAM  ORTHOPHOTOS,  1975 


B6  House,  c.1850 
Gable  roof,  1  Vi  stories. 


Attractive  Federal  and  Greek  Revival  style  buildings  stand  in 
the  deep  shade  of  the  tree-lined  road  that  runs  through  Shrews¬ 
bury  Center.  One  of  the  oldest  villages  in  town,  it  is  sited  on  a 
high  ridge  near  the  route  of  the  Crown  Point  Military  Road, 
and  throughout  the  19th  century  served  as  a  foemfor  the  sur¬ 
rounding  agricultural  community. 


(HI l,  c.l 810/c.  1845) 


B  7  House,  1850 
Gable  roof,  1  Vi  stories 

B8  School,  c  1865 
Gable  roof,  1  story. 

Features:  transom,  entry  en¬ 
tablature,  bank  of  windows. 

B9  House,  c.1978 
Non-contributing  due  to  age. 

BIO  House,  c.  1865 
Gable  roof.  1  !4  stones. 

BlOa  Garage,  c.1920 

BlOb  Garage,  c.1920 

BlOc  Barn,  c.1920 

Bll  House,  c.l810/c.  1845 
Greek  Revival  style,  brick, 
gable  roof,  2  H'  stories. 
Features:  sidelights,  enriched 
cornice,  Italianate  porch, 
arched  wall  panels,  wall 
pilasters. 

B12  Barn,  c.1890 
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CUTTINGSVILLE 
HISTORIC  DISTRICT 

Cuttingsville  was  transformed from  a  small  milling  village  to 
the  main  commercial  center  of  Shrewsbury  after  the  construc¬ 
tion  of  the  railroad  through  town  in  1849.  It  is  particularly 
noted  for  the  Laurel  Glen  Mausoleum  and  Bowman  house  as 
well  as  a  number  of  handsomely  detailed  Greek  Revival  and 
later  Queen  Anne  style  buildings  that  were  built  for  prosperous 
local  tradesmen  and  merchants. 


Huntoon  and  Dow  houses  (Cl 6,  c.1840;  C17,  c.1844) 


Cuttingsville  Church  (Cl 9,  1890) 


SHREWSBURY  403 
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SOURCE:  VT  MAPPING  PROGRAM  ORTHOPHOTOS.  1975 


C  CUTTINGSVILLE  HISTORIC  DISTRICT  MAP 

(Numbers  correspond  to  accompanying  Register  listing.) 
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HISTORIC  BUILDING 


]  NON-CONTRIBUTING  BUILDING 
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Cl  House,  c.1840 
Greek  Revival  style,  sidehall 
plan,  1J4  stories. 

Features:  entry  columns,  side¬ 
lights,  entry  entablature. 

C2  House,  c.1885 
Gable  roof,  1  Yi  stories. 

C3  House,  c.1835 
Classic  Cottage. 

Features:  Iialianate porch 

C4  House,  t  .1875 

Vernacular- 1 trilinnaie  style, 
sidehall  plan,  2  stories. 

Features:  distinctive  lintel - 
boards,  round  arch  window, 
Colonial  Revival  porch,  porch. 

C5  House,  c  .1940 
Vernacular  - Bungalow  style, 
gable  roof,  1  story. 

Features:  port  h 

C5a  Garage,  c.1960 

C6  House,  v  1915 
Colonial  Revival  style,  Four¬ 
square. 

Features:  sidelights 


C  7  Store,  i  .1905 


Gable  roof,  2  stories. 
Features:  Queen  Anne  porch 


C8  Store,  c  1905 
Gable  roof,  3  stories 

C9  Gas  Station,  c  1930 
Bungalow  style,  stucco,  hip 
roof.  1  story. 

CIO  Bridge,  1928 
Pony  truss. 

Features  Warren  truss, 

Cl  1  School,  c-1855 
Gable  roof.  2  stories 

Cl  2  House,  c.  1860 
Greek  Revival  style,  gable 
roof,  114  stories 
Features:  paneled  entry 
pilasters,  entry  entablature, 
Iwiy  window 


C13  House,  c.1850 

Classic  Cottage. 

Features:  knecwall  window, 
Queen  Anne  porch. 

C14  House,  c.1860 
Vemacular-G reek  Revival 
style.  Classic  Cottage. 
Features:  entry  pilasters,  entry 
entablature. 

Cl 5  House,  c.  1865 
Gable  roof,  2  stories. 

Features:  Colonial  Revival 
porch,  leaded  glass  window. 

C16  House,  c.1840 
Federal -Greek  Revival  style, 
sidehall  plan,  brick, 

2!4  stories. 

Features:  entry  pilasters,  stone 
lintels,  gable  fan,  entry  fan¬ 
light.  recessed  porch,  recessed 
balcony,  reveals. 

Cl  7  House,  c.  1844 
Greek  Revival  style,  sidehall 
plan.  2  stories. 

Features:  recessed  porch, 
recessed  balcony,  gable  fan¬ 
light,  full  entablature,  cast- 
iron,  flush  board  siding, 
paneled  corner  pilasters,  dis¬ 
tinctive  door. 

Cl  8  House,  c.1843 
Greek  Revival  style,  gable 
roof,  lV*s  stories. 

Features,  sidelights.  Queen 
Anne  porch 

Cl 9  Church,  1890 
Architect/builder:  A.  B 
Kdson. 

Vernacular- 1  talianate-Quecn 
Anne  style,  gable  roof.  1  story. 
Features:  side  tower,  cornice 
brackets,  round  w  indow,  roof 
fmials. 


C20  Mausoleum,  1881 


Architect/builder.  G.  B.  Groff. 
Gleek  Revival  style,  stone. 
Features:  roof  finials,  enric  hed 
<  or  nice,  enriched  frieze,  mai  - 
ble.  name  inscription. 

C21  Gn  enhouse.  c.1881 
1  talianate-Quecn  Anne  style 
Features:  wall  pilasters,  en¬ 
riched  frieze,  enriched  cornin’, 
peaked  lintelboaids. 


C22  House,  c.1860 
Gable  roof.  1  Zi  stories. 


C23  House,  1882 


llalianate-Queen  Anne  style, 
hip  roof,  2  stories. 

Features:  enriched  frieze,  roof 
finials,  belt  course,  porch,  side¬ 
lights,  distinctive  lintelboaids 

C23a  Carriage  Barn,  i  .1880 
Features:  belt  course. 

C24  House,  c.1858 
Greek  Revival  style.  Classic 
Cottage. 

Features:  entry  pilasters,  entry 
entablature. 

C25  House,  c,  1830 
Federal-Greek  Revival  style. 
Georgian  plan,  brick. 

Features:  Hat  arches,  distinc¬ 
tive  chimney,  sidelights.  Colo¬ 
nial  Revival  porch. 

C26  House,  c.1875 
Gable  roof,  2  h  Stories 
Features:  round  window, 
porch. 

C26a  Garage,  c.1960 
Non-contributing  due  toagi 

C27  Store,  c.1978 
Non-contributing  due  to  age. 

C28  House,  c.1830 
Gable  roof.  1  *4  stories. 

C29  House.  <  .1880 

Vernacular- 1 talianate  style, 
gable  roof,  2  Vi  stories. 
Features:  distinctive  lintel- 
boards. 

C30  House,  c.1840 
Greek  Revival  style,  Classic 
Cottage. 

Features,  knecwall  w  indow, 
entry  pilasters,  sidelights, 
entry  entablature. 

C30a  Carriage  Barn, « .1890 

C31  Bank  Barn,  c. 1885 

C32  Store,  c.1840 
Federal-Greek  Revival  style 
brick,  gable  roof,  2  stories. 
Features:  marble,  bellcourse, 
wall  pilasters. 

C32a  Garage,  c.1963 
Non-contributing  due  to  age. 


C33  House,  c.1850 
Greek  Revival  style,  sidehall 
plan,  2  stories. 

Features:  corner  pilasters, 
entry  pilasters,  entry  entabla¬ 
ture,  bay  window. 

C33a  Garage,  c.1945 
Non-contributing  due  to  age. 

C34  House,  c.1850 
Gable  roof.  1$4  stories. 
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Sudbury  is  a  town  of  broken  hills  and 
stream  valleys,  a  transition  between  the 
broad  Champlain  Valley  to  the  north  and 
west,  and  the  Taconic  Range  to  the  south  and 
east.  Many  of  its  scattered  farms  have  been  con¬ 
tinuously  cultivated  for  almost  two  centuries. 
The  village  of  Sudbury,  built  around  an  1807 
church,  developed  as  a  social  center  for  the  dis¬ 
persed  farming  community.  Located  atop  a  knoll 
on  the  old  Hubbardton  Turnpike  (now  VT 
Route  30),  it  has  remained  virtually  unchanged 
since  1875.  In  the  latter  half  of  the  19th  century, 
recreational  development  began  near  Lake  Hor- 
tonia.  The  resulting  vacation  buildings,  together 
with  the  church,  farms,  and  schools  of  the  earlier 
period,  form  the  architectural  legacy  of  pastoral 
Sudbury. 

EARLY  SETTLEMENT  of  Sudbury  was  aided 
by  the  Crown  Point  Military  Road,  blazed  in 
1759.  Running  southeast  to  northwest  through 
the  town,  the  road  followed  a  route  now  roughly 
traced  by  Willowbrook  Road,  VT  Route  73,  and 
Town  Road.  In  1911  the  local  chapter  of  the 
Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution  placed 
two  stone  markers  on  the  route,  drawing  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  road  and  its  importance.  History 
enthusiasts  now  regularly  traverse  its  length. 

In  1787  Noah  Merritt,  a  Revolutionary  War 


Timothy  Miller  oj  Boston  established  this  farm  (13),  one  of 
the first  in  Sudbury,  on  the  south  side  of  Miller  Hill  near  the 
Crown  Point  Military  Road.  Among  historic  buildings  on  the 
property  are  a  well-preserved  1810  Cape  Cod  type  house  and  a 
number  of  19th  century  bams. 


veteran,  settled  on  the  old  military  road  at  the 
eastern  edge  of  town.  His  farm  became  known  as 
“Spunkhole,”  meaning  fire  pit,  when  he  began 
firing  bricks  made  of  clay  that  was  dug  on  the 
property.  Merritt  built  his  house  (27,  c.1790)  in 
brick  Flemish  bond  with  the  burnt  brick-ends  of 
headers  forming  a  diamond  pattern  in  the  end- 
walls.  Another  veteran,  Aaron  Jackson,  set¬ 
tled  in  the  northwest  corner  of  town,  along  a 
branch  of  the  military  road  that  went  to  Fort 
Ticonderoga.  He  also  dug  clay,  fired  bricks,  and 
built  his  home  (wing  of  1)  about  the  same  time. 

Roger  Burr  established  the  first  sawmill  in 
Sudbury  in  1784  at  the  outlet  to  Burr  Pond  and 
soon  operated  a  cider  mill  nearby.  He  also  likely 
built  the  first  2  story  wood-frame  house  (31, 
c.1800)  in  town  just  up  from  his  mills.  Second- 
story  windows  that  abut  the  eaves  and  half- 
length  sidelights  flanking  the  entry  hint  at  the 
early  construction  date  of  Burr’s  home. 

Another  early  settler  along  the  military  road, 
Timothy  Miller,  sited  his  farmstead  near  the 
only  portion  of  the  Otter  Creek  that  bends  into 
Sudbury.  His  1810  farmhouse  (13)  can  easily  be 
identified  as  a  Cape  Cod  type  by  its  central 
chimney  mass  and  broad,  shallow,  gable  roof. 


Building  numbers  in  parenthesis  correspond  to  the  State  Register 
of  Historic  Places  listing  and  maps  that  follow  the  text. 
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When  the first  floor  of  the  1807  Congregational  Church  (20) 
was  remodeled  in  the  1850s  to  make  space  for  a  Town  Hall, 
Gothic  spires  and  cresting  were  added  to  the  steeple.  Their 
bristling  profiles  offer  a  whimsical  contrast  to  the  Federal  style 
simplicity  and  detailing  of  the  original  building. 

Many  of  the  mid  19th  century  outbuildings  on 
the  farm  remain,  and  one,  a  horse  barn,  has  the 
date  1844  tacked  into  it  with  old  rosehead  nails. 

THE  VILLAGE  OF  SUDBURY  grew  up  at  the 
head  of  the  Hubbardton  Turnpike  as  the  social 
local  point  for  the  farming  community.  Char¬ 
tered  in  1805,  the  turnpike  connected  the  village 
with  Castleton  and  profited  from  stage  and 
drover  traffic  between  Middlebury  and  Cas¬ 
tleton.  Local  Congregationalists  had  organized 
in  1803,  and  in  1807  they  hired  Charles  Stewart 
to  build  their  church  (20)  on  a  green  at  the  ter¬ 
minus  of  the  turnpike.  A  well-proportioned  and 
detailed  Federal  style  structure,  it  follows  a 
design  in  an  1797  architectural  pattern  book, 
Asher  Benjamins  The  Country  Builders  Assistant. 
The  green,  just  west  of  the  church,  was  owned  by 
the  Church  Society  and  surrounded  by  a  fence. 
Its  gates  were  kept  locked  except  on  “public  days 
and  days  of  religious  worship.”  On  the  north  end 
of  the  green  a  large  Federal-Greek  Revival  style 
house  (19)  was  built  c.1830.  Representative  of  the 
role  of  the  village  as  a  social  center,  the  building 
originally  served  as  a  tavern.  Its  conversion  by 
mid  century  to  a  store  and  post  office  came  in 
part  as  a  response  to  the  vigorous  statewide  tem¬ 
perance  campaign  that  led  to  the  1854  outlawing 
of  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  alcoholic 
beverages  in  Vermont. 

An  earlier  reform  campaign,  the  Anti- 
Masonic  movement,  which  swept  over  Vermont 
from  1826  to  1835,  also  had  an  impact  on  life  in 
Sudbury.  Maj.  Barnard  Ketcham,  a  veteran  of 
the  War  of  1812,  son  of  an  early  settler  and  a 
Mason,  married  Aaron  Jackson’s  daughter 
and  in  1826  added  a  magnificent,  brick  Geor¬ 
gian  plan  house  (1)  to  the  original  Jackson  home. 


In  1826  Major  Barnard  Ketchum  added  this  elegant,  Federal 
style,  2  story  house  (1)  to  his  older  brick  home  ( now  the  wing) 
Its  most  striking feature  is  the  central  doorway  with  fluted 
Corinthian  columns  and  delicate  leaded  patterns  in  the  side¬ 
lights  and fanlight,  all  details  echoed  in  the  second  floor 
window  above. 

Ranking  among  the  best  Federal  style  houses  in 
Vermont,  it  has  exceptional  entry  detail  with 
tapered,  fluted  Corinthian  columns,  and  an 
eagle  in  its  fanlight.  Above  the  entry  a  curved 
marble  arch  echoes  the  curve  of  the  fanlight,  and 
its  keystone  is  inscribed  with  a  Masonic  sign. 
Between  1826  and  1851  Ketcham’s  home  was  the 
“temple”  for  the  sometimes  furtive  meetings  of 
the  Washington  Masonic  Lodge.  (Tlhe  Masonite 
were  disliked  in  this  period  for  being  a  secretive 
society  that  was  thought  to  have  undue  influence 
on  government.)  Ketcham’s  home  reportedly  was 
sacked  and  its  contents  burned  at  the  height  of 
the  Anti-Masonic  excitement  about  1835. 

Sudbury  farmers  began  raising  sheep  during 
the  second  quarter  of  the  19th  century  because 
the  protective  tariffs  of  1824  and  1828  made  it 
profitable.  By  1840  some  800  Sudbury  residents 
tended  over  11,000  sheep.  A  number  of  farm¬ 
houses  in  town  date  from  this  period.  The 
majority  (3,  4,  5,  7,  9,  26,  36,  37)  are  variations 
on  the  modest,  \/i  story,  Classic  Cottage  plan 
with  details  such  as  paneled  corner  pilasters  or 
entry  entablatures  from  the  Greek  Revival  style. 

Scattered  among  these  outlying  farms,  district 
schoolhouses  were  constructed  to  fulfill  the 
educational  needs  of  residents.  Two  of  these 
schoolhouses  (11,  1839;  21,  1829)  still  stand.  They 
were  built  of  stone  in  a  manner  similar  to  many 
rubblestone  structures  near  Lake  Champlain. 
The  stone  District  School  No.  3  (21),  noted  for  a 
graceful  Federal  style  entryway  with  semi¬ 
elliptical  arch  and  keystone,  has  a  distinct 
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An  1869  engraving  shows  the  Hyde  Manor  Hotel  (25a),  a 
large-scale  version  of  an  ltalianate  style  villa,  Jour  years  after  it 
was  built.  Later  in  the  century  other  buildings  were  added  to 
this  resort,  including  an  octagonal  recreational  hall  (25k, 
c.1900)  where  gentlemen  retired  to  smoke:  and  gamble. 


I'his  camp  (29),  one  of  the  first  private  summer  homes  on 
Lake  Hortonia,  was  built  in  1896 for  Charles  Chandler. 
Although fairly  simple  in  design,  its  porch  columns  and  gam¬ 
brel  roof  show  the  influence  of  the  Colonial  Revival  style. 

change  in  the  stonework  in  its  gable  peak,  evi¬ 
dence  of  a  later  roof  alteration. 

RESORT  DEVELOPMENT  began  in  Sud¬ 
bury  at  mid  century.  The  Hyde  family  had  long 
run  a  tavern  and  inn  on  the  turnpike  south  of  the 
village,  but  a  fire  destroyed  the  old  inn  in  1862, 
and  in  1865  the  4  story,  ltalianate  style  Hyde 
Manor  (25a)  was  constructed.  A  mineral  spring 
on  the  property  was  a  prime  attraction,  and  after 
1871  guests  arrived  by  rail  via  the  Addison 
Branch  railroad  in  neighboring  Whiting  and 
traveled  south  through  Sudbury  village  to  the 
Manor.  A  hotel  (18,  c.1870)  in  the  village  and  a 
nearby  dance  hall  (15,  c.1860)  appear  to  have 
benefited  from  this  traffic. 


This  late  19th  century  farm  complex  (8),  located  in  the  north¬ 
east  comer  of  Sudbury,  includes  a  large  2  story  house  (c.  1905) 
with  Colonial  Revival  style  features,  a  windmill,  and  a 
number  of  bams  and  other  outbuildings.  Here  the  Whittaker 
family  developed  polled  Ayrshire  dairy  cattle,  a  breed  for  which 
Rutland  County  was  renowned. 

As  Hyde  Manor  prospered  and  the  tastes  of 
the  resort-going  public  changed  in  the  last  years 
of  the  19th  century,  numerous  outbuildings  with 
special  recreational  functions  were  added  to  the 
resort,  including  a  casino  (c.1885)  and  an 
octagonal  structure  (c.1900)  used  for  gentlemen’s 
card  games  and  smoking.  Visitors  could  also 
elect  a  mile  and  a  half  carriage  ride  to  the  Manor 
boathouse  (30,  c.1870)  to  enjoy  an  excursion  on 
Lake  Hortonia.  Nearby,  the  Hortonia  (32, 
c.1850)  offered  hotel  lodging  for  those  vaca¬ 
tioners  who  preferred  to  stay  directly  on  the 
lakeshore. 

At  the  turn  of  the  century,  as  vacationers 
sought  more  informal  ways  to  enjoy  their  leisure, 
summer  residences  began  to  appear  in  Sudbury. 
An  1896  camp  (29)  with  a  Colonial  Revival  style 
porch  built  by  Charles  Chandler  near  the  lake 
typifies  this  development.  More  unusual  is  a  Tri- 
Gable  Ell  plan  house  (16)  in  the  village  built  in 
1900  as  a  summer  home  for  a  member  of  the 
Grotto  family.  Near  the  lake,  the  construction  of 
camps  continues  to  the  present. 

Sudbury  today  retains  much  of  its  early  19th 
century  rural  charm.  Many  historic  farmhouses 
still  line  the  town  roads.  The  elegant  Major 
Ketcham  house  stands  out  as  an  example  of 
meticulous  private  restoration.  The  Federal  style 
Congregational  Church,  stone  District  School 
No.  3,  and  the  outstanding  collection  of 
buildings  that  comprise  Hyde  Manor  are  all 
listed  on  the  National  Register  of  Historic 
Places.  Through  a  combination  of  continuous 
use  and  conscious  restoration  Sudbury  has  suc¬ 
cessfully  preserved  a  unique  architectural 
heritage. 
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TOWN  OF  SUDBURY 
Sites  listed  in 
the  State  Register 
of  Historic  Places 
(For  locations 
see  town  map.) 


1  House.  1. 1790/1826 


Federal  style,  Georgian  plan, 
brick. 

Features:  carriage  bays,  gable 
fanlight,  splayed  lintels,  mar¬ 
ble,  enriched  cornice, 
keystones,  entry  fanlight,  side 
lights,  entry  columns,  leaded 
glass  window.  Palladian  win¬ 
dow,  date  inscription. 

Related  barn. 

2  (Farm) 

a.  Inn,  c.IHlt) 

Federal  style,  Georgian  plan,  hip 
mol. 

Features:  enriched  cornice,  side¬ 
lights 

h  Bam.UVW 
Board  and  batten. 

«  School,  t  l880 

Gable  roof,  I  story 

Features  cupola,  round  window 

d.  Shed.  1. 1930 

<*.  Shed,  <  ,1920 

Board  and  batten. 

3  House,  c.1850 
Gable  roof,  I  story. 

Features:  Queen  Anne  porch. 

4  House,  c.1850 
Vernacular-Creek  Revival 
style.  Classic  Cottage. 
Features:  corner  pilasters, 
sidelights,  paneled  corner 
pilasters,  paneled  entry 
pilasters. 

Related  carriage  barn 
Features:  metal  ventilator. 

5  House,  r  1840 
Vcrnatular-Greek  Revival 
style,  gable  roof.  1  [A  stories. 
Features:  entry  entablature, 
entry  pilasters,  sidelights 
Related  barn. 


8  (Farm) 

.i  Barn,  •  I'KMi 
b  Shed.  (  .1900 
i  Outbuilding,  (  .1920 

d.  Sugarhousr,  <  1920 
c.  Stable,  1.1920 

f.  Garage,  t.1940 

g.  I  louse,  t  1870 
Gable  roof,  2 A  stories. 

h.  Carriage  Barn,  c.1920 
Gambrel  roof. 

i  Garage,  t  .1940 
j  House,  c.1905 

Vernacular-Colonial  Revival  style, 
Foursquare 

Features  Colonial  Re\  ival  porc  h, 
pressed  stone,  distinctive  dormer 
k  Windmill,  1904 
I  Barn.  1894 
Gambrel  root 
Features,  metal  ventilator, 
nt  Shed,  i  1910 
n.  Shed,  c.  1930 

9  House,  c.  1860 
Classic  Cottage 

Features:  Queen  Anne  porch, 
knecwall  window,  raking 
window, 

10  House,  i  1890 
Gable  roof,  *2  stories. 

Features:  Queen  Anne  porch, 
Gothic  wall  dormer,  stick  work, 
continuous  architecture. 
Related  barn. 

11  School.  1839 
Slone,  gable  roof,  1  story. 
Features:  marble,  dale  in¬ 
scription. 

12  House,  c.1890 
Gable  roof,  1  Yi  stories. 
Features:  Queen  Anne  porch 
Related  barn 

13  (Farm) 

a  House.  1810 
Cape  Cod 

Features,  massive  ernirui  ihmmey. 
transom,  sidelight*, 
b  Garage,  c.1930 
c  Shed,.  1880 
d  Shed,  c.1930 

e.  Barn,  c.  1880 
I.  Barn,  i  1880 

g  Barn,  1844/1910 
Features,  date  mst  option 
h  Shed.  1907 
i  Corn  Crib,  r.IMKO 

14  House,  C.184Q 
Vernacular-Creek  Revival 
style,  Georgian  plan. 

Features:  sidelights,  transom, 
cornice  brackets.  Italianate 
porch. 

Related  barn. 

15  House,  c.1860 
Gable  roof,  1  lA  stories. 
Features:  kneewal]  window, 
ballroom. 

16  House,  1900 
Gable  roof,  2  stories. 

Features:  Queen  Anne  porch 


19  House,  i  .l830 
Federal-Greek  Revival  style. 
Georgian  plan. 

Features:  entry  pilasters,  tran 
som,  sidelights,  entry  entab¬ 
lature. 

Related  barn 

20  Church,  1807/t  1850 
Federal  style,  gable  root, 

2  stories. 

Features:  enriched  cornice, 
entry  pilasters,  lull  entabla¬ 
ture,  keystones,  entry  fanlight, 
Palladian  window,  ridge  tower, 
wood  cresting,  roof  ftnials, 
gable  fanlight,  distinctive  door. 
Listed  w  the  National  Register 
of  Hut  one  Places 


21  S<  hooJ,  1829 


Vernacular- Federal  style, 
stone,  gable  roof,  1  story 
Features:  bank  of  windows, 
keystones,  date  inscription. 
Listed  in  the  National  Register 
of  Historic  Places 

22  House,  c.1860 

Greek  Revival-Queen  Anne 
style,  gable  roof,  I  l/j  stories. 
Features:  corner  pilasters, 
Queen  Anne  window,  barge- 
board,  sunburst,  porch. 

23  House,  c.1865 

Vernacular- Italianate  style, 
gable  roof,  2  stories. 

Features:  porch,  bay  window. 
Related  shed,  barn,  barn. 

24  House,  c.1850 

Greek  Revival  style,  pavilion 
with  ells. 

Features:  paneled  corner 
pilasters,  sidelights,  entry  en¬ 
tablature. 

Related  carriage  barn,  burn, 
chicken  coop. 

Features:  barge  board 


6  Store.  1906 
Gable  roof,  2  stories. 
Features:  porch. 

7  House,  c  1850 
Classic  Cottage. 

Features:  Queen  Anne  porch, 
full  entablature. 

Related  garage. 


1 7  Store,  c.1840 
Vernacular-Greek  Revival 
style,  gable  roof,  Wi  stories. 
Features:  corner  pilasters, 
Italianate  porch,  original 
storefront. 

18  Hotel,  c.1870 

Vernacular- Italianate  style, 
gable  roof,  2  A  stories. 
Features:  porch,  cornice 
brackets. 


25  Hyde's  Hotel 

a.  Hotel,  1865 
Italianate  style,  gable  roof, 

4  stories. 

Features:  comice  bracket*,  porch. 

b.  Recreational  Hall,  c.1885 


Features:  cupola. 

c.  Recreational  Hall,  c.1885 

d.  Servants  Quarters,  c.  1870 
Gable  roof,  l'/i  stories. 

Features:  door  hood,  i  upola. 

e.  Spnnghou.se,  c.1955 

f.  Ice  House,  c.1885 
Features:  cupola. 

g.  Shop,  c.1885 

h.  Servants  Quarters,  <  1900 
Gable  roof,  2  A  stories 

i.  House,  c.1885 

Vernacular-ltalianatc  style,  jerkin* 
head  roof.  2  stories 
Features:  cornice  brackets. 

j.  House,  c.1895 
Jerkinhcad  roof.  2  stories. 

k.  Recreational  Hall,  c.  1900 
Octagon. 

Listed  in  the  National  Register 
of  Historic  Places 

26  House,  c.1850 
Classic  Cottage. 

Features:  full  entablature. 
Gothic  wall  dormer,  Queen 
Anne  porch. 

Related  barn,  barn,  shed. 

27  (Farm) 

a.  House,  c.1790 
Brick,  2  stories 

Features.  Hat  arches,  decorative 
brickwork 
b  Shed,  c.1890 

c.  Barn,  c.1880 
Features,  cupola. 

d.  Barn,  c.1920 

e.  Shed,  c.1890 

f.  Garage,  c.1940 

28  School,  c.1890 
Gable  roof,  1  story 
Features:  bank  of  windows. 

29  Camp,  1896 

Wood  shingle,  gambrel  roof, 
f  Vi  stories. 

Features:  Colonial  Revival 
porch. 


30  Boathouse,  c.1870 


Gable  roof,  VA  stories. 
Features:  cornice  brackets, 
balcony. 
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31  (Farm) 

a.  House,  c.1800 

Vernacular-Federal  style,  Georgian 
plan. 

Features:  sidelights. 

b.  Barn,  c.1880 

c.  Bank  Barn,  c.1910 

d.  Barn,  c.1900 
Gambrel  roof. 

e.  Ice  House,  c.1880 

f.  Sugarhouse,  c.1890 

g.  Shop,  c.1970 

32  Hotel,  c.1850 
Gable  roof,  3  stories. 

Features:  porch,  entry 
pilasters,  entry  entablature. 


33  House,  c.1860 


~ — »rry.-.-  ■  ■-  -  - . . 

Greek  Revival  style,  sidehall 
plan,  1  Yi  stories. 

Features:  paneled  entry 
pilasters,  entry  entablature, 
paneled  corner  pilasters. 

34  House,  c.1830 
Cape  Cod. 

Features:  transom,  Queen 
Anne  porch. 

35  House,  c.1840 
Sidehall  plan,  Wi  stories. 
Features:  full  entablature. 

36  House,  c.1840 

Greek  Revival  style,  Classic 
Cottage. 

Features:  kneewall  window, 
corner  pilasters,  entry 
pilasters,  entry  entablature. 
Related  garage. 

37  House,  c.1840 
Vernacular-Greek  Revival 
style,  Classic  Cottage. 
Features:  sidelights,  entry  en¬ 
tablature. 

Related  barn,  barn,  garage. 
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TINMOUTH 


The  hilly  town  of  Tinmouth,  split  into  an 
east  town  and  west  town  by  Tinmouth 
Mountain  and  drained  by  three  rivers, 
was  the  original  county  seat  of  Rutland  County. 
By  the  end  of  the  American  Revolution  many 
farms  were  established  in  the  town,  and  soon 
post  riders  between  Rutland  and  Bennington 
regularly  traveled  along  the  Tinmouth  River 
valley  road.  The  early  promise  of  civic  and  com¬ 
mercial  importance  for  Tinmouth  faded  when 
the  county  seat  was  moved  to  Rutland  in  1784 
and  the  post  road  was  shifted  to  the  Otter  Creek 
valley  in  Wallingford  about  1800.  However,  the 
discovery  of  bog  iron  and  the  industry  it 
spawned  sustained  the  growth  and  trade  of  a 
small  crossroads  village,  Tinmouth  Center  (now 
on  VT  Route  140).  About  the  time  the  last  iron 
works  closed  in  1837,  farmers  began  relying  on 
dairying  for  their  income  and  the  village  became 
a  small-scale  dairy  processing  and  commercial 
center.  Untouched  by  the  railroad  and,  in  the 
20th  century,  by  tourism  and  by  major 
highways,  Tinmouth  harbors  a  well-preserved 
collection  ot  modest  pre-1850  farmhouses  and  a 
village  that  retains  the  scale  and  diffused  siting 
of  an  early  rural  town  center. 

AS  THE  SEAT  OF  COUNTY  GOVERNMENT 
from  1781  to  1784,  Tinmouth  became  the  home 


Among  the  architectural  landmarks  oj  Tinmouth  are  four  early 
houses  with  striking  gambrel  roofs.  This  one  (10),  with  its 
slightly  flared  roofline,  was  built  about  1790.  The  gambrel 
roof  is  rare  in  Vermont,  and  probably  was  introduced  here  by 
settlers  from  the  Hudson  River  valley  area  where  it  is  more 
often  found. 

of  settlers  like  Nathaniel  Chipman,  an  eminent 
Rutland  jurist  and  one  of  the  men  who 
negotiated  the  admission  of  Vermont  to  the 
United  States  in  1791.  (A  monument  to 
Chipman  is  in  the  Tinmouth  cemetery.)  The 
first  county  jail  and  an  inn  used  as  the  county 
courthouse  stood  along  what  became  by  1790  the 
stage  route,  now  East  Road.  An  inn  (10),  near 
the  site  of  the  old  courthouse,  likely  dates  from 
just  after  this  period,  but  before  the  shift  of  the 
stage  route  to  the  Otter  Creek  valley. 

Farmers  successfully  raised  wheat  as  a  cash 
crop  beginning  in  the  1790s,  and  about  this  time 
they  started  to  build  their  first  wood-frame 
homes.  A  c.1790  house  (6,  moved  to  its  present 
site),  possibly  built  by  a  member  of  the  Allen 
family,  has  the  typical  Cape  Cod  form  of  such 
homes,  but  also  has  the  unusual  features  of  den¬ 
ticulated  eave  and  entry  cornices  and  fluted 
pilasters  flanking  its  door.  Also,  at  least  four  resi¬ 
dents  had  their  Cape  Cod  plan  houses  (1,  10,  18, 
21)  built  with  a  gambrel  roof,  an  even  more 
unusual  feature  in  Vermont. 

The  discovery  of  bog  iron  in  the  swamps  of  the 
Tinmouth  River  led  to  development  of  an  iron 
industry  with  a  smelting  furnace  and  forge  in 


Building  numbers  in  parenthesis  correspond  to  the  State  Register 
of  Historic  Places  listing  and  maps  that  follow  the  text 
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This  Cape  Cod  type  house  ( 6)  was  built  around  1 790,  per¬ 
haps  by  a  member  oj the  Allen  family,  and  retains  a  nicely 
detailed  Federal  style  entryway.  The  paneled  door  and  its  Jive- 
pane  transom  are framed  by  fluted  pilasters  and  capped  by  a 
delicate,  denticulated  cornice,  smaller  in  scale  than  the  one 
trimming  the  eavesline.  The  porch  is  a  recent  addition. 

operation  by  1800.  In  the  central  part  of  town  a 
prolific  and  successful  ironware  manufactory 
became  established  just  downstream  from  a  saw¬ 
mill.  On  a  hill  overlooking  both,  Tinmouth 
Center  evolved.  Merchant  and  farmer  Noah 
Sawyer  had  his  home  (All)  built  there  in  1816 
with  a  Federal  style  entry  including  sidelights,  a 
fanlight,  and  a  sophisticated  door  hood,  a  very 
rare  feature  on  houses  of  this  period.  Residents 
built  their  second  meetinghouse  (rear  section  of 
A5)  in  the  village  in  1821,  and  in  the  1830s 
replaced  that  with  a  new  church  (burned  in 
1969)  on  the  village  green.  Nearby,  wealthy 
farmer  Levi  Rice  had  his  large  Georgian  plan 
home  (A9)  built  about  1835. 

The  1820s  and  1830s  were  prosperous  times 
for  Tinmouth  with  over  1,000  residents  living  in 
town,  laboring  at  the  ironworks  or  raising  sheep 
and  potatoes  on  farms.  A  number  of  substantial 
homes,  indicative  of  their  owners’  successes,  were 
built  throughout  town.  At  the  north  end  of  East 
Road  a  member  of  the  Clark  family  had  an 
interesting  rubblestone  house  (14,  c.1825)  with 
an  elegant  Federal  style  doorway  constructed  on 
his  farm.  Further  south,  farmer  Lyman  Cobb 
had  a  Greek  Revival  style  home  (16)  built  about 
1835.  In  the  southwestern  corner  of  town  die 
Salem,  New  York,  to  Rutland  stage  stopped  at  a 
well-proportioned,  sidehall  plan,  Greek  Revival 
style  farmhouse  (25,  c.1800/c.1845)  and  a  mile¬ 
stone  in  the  wall  there  marks  the  midway  point 
on  that  route. 

When  the  ironware  works  closed  its  doors  in 
1837,  many  residents  left  and  the  population  of 
the  town  dropped  to  780  residents  by  1840. 
Farming  and  farm-related  commerce  remained 
the  lifeblood  of  the  town.  Alpheus  Packard  con¬ 
verted  the  old  ironworks  site  into  a  grist  and  saw 
mill  and  had  a  Classic  Cottage  type  home  (11, 
c.1835)  built  nearby.  Levi  Rice,  Jr.,  opened  a 
store  c.1850  in  what  had  been  the  1821  town 
meetinghouse  (rear  section  of  A5).  Investing  in 


Contrasting  with  the  nearly  two- foot  thick,  roughly  cut,  field- 
stone  walls  oj  this  house  (14,  c.1810)  is  the  sophisticated front 
entrance.  Its  design  was  derived  from  a  “'Venetian  door”  in 
master  builder  Asher  Benjamin’s  handbook.  American 
Builder’s  Companion,  published  in  1806.  Although  the 
original  glass  under  the  polished  marble  arch  has  been  replaced , 
the  paneled  reveals  of  the  doorway  and  sidelights  remain. 

their  children’s  futures,  residents  financed  the 
building  of  School  No.  6  (Al)  c.1860  on  the  vil¬ 
lage  green. 

AFTER  THE  Cl  VIL  WAR  Tinmouth  farmers, 
like  their  counterparts  in  other  towns,  increased 
the  size  of  their  dairies  and  began  to  manufac¬ 
ture  cheese  and  butter.  Larger  dairies  required 
larger  barns  designed  for  wintering  and  milking 
more  cows.  The  Gilbert  family,  who  owned 
several  farms  on  the  Danby  road,  had  such  a 
barn  (17)  constructed  c.1875  with  doorways  and  a 
ventilator  cupola  detailed  in  the  Italianate  style. 
The  Grover  family,  who  purchased  the  old 
Salem  to  Rutland  stage  stop  (25)  about  1860, 
began  the  manufacture  of  cheese  about  the  same 
time  in  the  wing  of  the  farmhouse.  Around  1885 
a  creamery  (A6)  was  built  in  the  village  to  pro¬ 
duce  butter,  then  gaining  ascendancy  over 
cheese  as  the  main  dairy  product  of  Vermont. 
About  the  same  time  farmers  banded  together  to 
build  a  Grange  Hall  (A4)  where  they  could  share 
their  political  concerns  and  meet  socially.  To  take 
advantage  of  this  increased  activity  in  the  vil¬ 
lage,  a  new  owner  of  the  Tinmouth  Store  (A5) 
added  an  Italianate  style  front  to  the  old  store, 
nearly  doubling  its  size. 

In  the  20th  century  fluid  milk,  delivered  by 
wagon  and  later  by  truck  to  the  nearest  railroad 
depot,  became  the  end-product  of  dairy  farms. 

By  1920  the  population  of  Tinmouth  had 
dropped  to  349  residents,  and  many  farms  were 
consolidated.  The  larger  dairy  herds,  along  with 
the  new  health  regulations  that  required  wash¬ 
able  concrete  floors,  resulted  in  construction  of 
large,  gambrel-roofed,  ground  level  stable  barns 
(3,  21b,  24c)  on  some  of  the  farms. 
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During  the  mid  1800s  this  well-preserved  hillside  farmhouse 
(22,  c.1840),  with  a  somewhat  unusual  asymmetrical  place¬ 
ment  of  windows  on  the  front  wall,  was  owned  by  the  Valen¬ 
tine  family.  In  1821  General  Jonas  Clark  of  Middletown 
Springs  bought  land  with  waterpower  and  a  quarry  just  south¬ 
west  of  this  house.  Here  he  built  the  first  mill  to  saw  marble  in 
Rutland  County,  running  the  business  for  about  thirty  years. 


Tinmouth  Pond  in  the  southeast  corner  of 
town  became  popular  by  the  1920s  as  a  site  for 
the  construction  of  summer  camps.  Used  since 
the  1780s  as  a  source  of  waterpower  for  small 
mills  at  its  outlet,  the  pond  was  renamed 
Chipman  Lake  in  1923  to  enhance  its  image  as  a 
recreational  haven.  A  dance  pavilion  (38,  c.1915) 
on  the  south  lake  shore  attracted  summer  resi¬ 
dents  and  others  throughout  the  decade.  By  1930 
many  small  camps  lined  the  western  lakeside. 
Most  were  plain,  single  story  structures  with 
eaves-front  porches  (e.g.  28,  29),  often  with  small 
matching  garages  (e.g.  34,  35),  and  some  were 
built  with  rustic  decorative  elements  (e.g.  30,  33). 


This  barn  ( 8 ',  1915),  on  the  farm  once  owned  by  the  Norton 
family,  is  a  good  example  of  an  early  20th  century  barn.  The 
stables  are  on  the  ground  level  with  hay  lofts  above,  and 
attached  to  the  left  side  is  the  milkhouse. 

Today  the  architectural  landscape  of  Tin¬ 
mouth  consists  of  farmhouses  dating  from  1790 
to  1850  with  later  outbuildings  clustered  nearby. 
These  homes  witnessed  the  times  of  early 
diversified  farming,  the  iron  industry,  some 
sheep  raising,  and  finally  the  lasting  success  of 
dairying.  Tinmouth  Center  likewise  has  repre¬ 
sentative  buildings  from  these  years  and  is  listed 
as  a  historic  district  in  the  National  Register  of 
Historic  Places.  As  a  1976  bicentennial  project, 
residents  restored  the  Tinmouth  Store  and  made 
it  their  library  and  a  fitting  home  for  the  town 
records.  This  effort  to  preserve  the  past  should 
inspire  the  increasing  number  of  new  town  resi¬ 
dents  to  respect  and  restore  the  architectural 
legacy  of  historic  Tinmouth. 
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TOWN  OF 
TINMOUTH 
Sites  listed  in 
the  State  Register 
of  Historic  Places 
(For  locations 
see  town  and 
historic  district 
maps.) 

1  (Farm) 

,»  House,  c.1797 

Gambrel  mol,  .  .Morn  k 

Features:  massive  <  vntTtii  <  hmmey. 

b.  Barn. « .1840 

Gambrel  mol 

<•.  Bam,  c.1890 

fj  Chicken  Coop,  <  .1920 

2  (Farm) 

a.  House,  <  .1850 

(  heck  Revival  style,  l  .lassie 
Cottage. 

Features:  sidelights,  entry  pilasters, 
entry  entablature,  corner  pilasters, 
lull  entablature. 

b.  Bam,  c.1890 
<  Bam,  1959 

3  Barn,  c.1925 

Gambrel  roof. 

Features:  metal  ventilator. 

4  School,,  c.  1840 
Gable  roof,  1  Vz  stories. 

5  House,  c.1840 

Greek  Revival  style,  Classu 
Cottage. 

Features:  corner  pilasters,  full 
entablature,  entry  pilasters, 
entry  entablature,  sidelights, 
stacked  wall  construction. 


6  House,  c.1790 


x~'  '  I 


Cape  Cod. 

Features:  transom,  massive 
central  chimney,  enriched  cor¬ 
nice,  entry  pilasters,  entry  en¬ 
tablature. 

7  House,  c.1840 
Vcrnacular-Grcek  Revival 
style,  Classic  Cottage. 
Features:  transom,  entry 
pilasters,  entry  entablature 

8  Barn,  1915 
Features:  cupola 
Related  barn. 

9  House,  c.1855 

Greek  Revival  style,  sidehail 
plan,  2!4  stories. 

Features:  sidelights,  entry  en¬ 
tablature,  entry  pilasters. 
Related  barn,  barn. 


10  House,  c.1790 
( ‘ape  Cod,  gambrel  roof 
Features:  bell  cast  roof. 


11  House.  <1835 
Classic  Cottage. 

Features:  entry  entablature. 

12  (Farm) 

a.  House. « .1830 
( ienrgian  plan. 

Features:  entry  cnt.ihlAiure,  ball 
room,  entry  pilasters 

b.  Barn,  c.1900 

c  Barn.  C.I840A  .  1880 
d  Shed,  <..1880 

13  House,  c.1855 

Greek  Revival  style.  Classic 
Cottage. 

Features:  paneled  corner 
pilasters,  sidelights,  entry  en¬ 
tablature. 


14  House,  c.1810 

Federal  style,  stone,  gable  tool. 
2J4  stories. 

Features:  fieldstonc,  reveals, 
sidelights,  entry  fanlight, 
keystones. 

Related  barn. 

Features:  cupola. 

15  House,  c,1843 

Greek  Revival  style,  Georgian 
plan. 

Features:  transom,  sidelights, 
paneled  entry-  pilasters,  corner 
pilasters. 

Related  barn,  barn. 

Features:  cupola 

16  House,  c.1835 


Greek  Revival  style.  Georgian 
plan,  brick 

Features:  marble  lintels,  side¬ 
lights,  transom,  reveals. 

1  7  (Farm) 

a  House,  r. 1865 
Vcvnacular-Gredt  Revival  style, 
gable  roof,  2V5  atones 
Features:  corner  pilasters.  Colonial 
Revival  porch 
h.  Garage,  c.1960 
•  Ram,  t  1R75 
d.  Burn.  c.  1875 

18  House,  c.1790 
Cape  Cod,  gambrel  roof, 
Features:  bel least  roof. 


19  School,  c.1850 
Gable  roof.  1  story. 


20  House,  c.1850 
Greek  Revival  style,  gable 
roof,  2!^  stories. 

Features:  marble,  sidelights, 
paneled  entry  pilasters,  entry 
entablature,  paneled  cornel- 
pilasters,  gable  window,  full 
entablature. 

Related  barn. 

Features:  cupola,  cornice 
brackets. 

21  (Farm) 

a  House,  i  .1800 

Cape  ( od,  gambl'd  roof 

Features:  missive  central  <  himiicv. 

h.  Barn.  <1920 

..  Bain,  *  1820/c.lBBO 

22  (Farm) 

u  House,  c.1840 

Vemac ular-Greek  Revival  style, 

gable  roof,  1!  >  stories. 

Features:  corner  pilasters 
b.  Bum.  <1880 
<  Barn,  <1900 
d.  Bam.  <1890 

23  (Farm) 

a.  House,  <1850 

Greek  Rev  ival  style.  Georgian 
plan. 

Features:  marble,  sidelights,  entry 
pilasters.  Palladia!!  window 

b.  Bam.  <1890 


< .  Shed,  c.1890 
d  Corn  Grib,  c.1890 
c.  Burn.  <  1890 
f.  Bum,  c.1890 
g  Bam.  <  .1890 

24  (Farm) 

a.  House,  <:.  1845 
Greek  Revival  style,  gable  roof, 
stories. 

Features:  sidelights,  entry  pilasters, 
entry  entablature 
b  Barn,  c.1880 
<:.  Bam.  c.1930 
Gambrel  roof. 


25  (Farm) 

a.  House,  c. 1800/c.  1845 


Greek  Revival  style,  sidehail  plan, 
2J4  stories. 

Features-  corner  pilasters,  entry 
pilasters,  sidelights,  entry  entab¬ 
lature. 

b.  Barn,  c.1880 

c.  Barn,  c.1880 

d.  Chicken  Coop,  c.1880 
c.  Garage,  c.1915 

f.  Barri,  c.1880 

g.  Barn,  e.  1878/c.  1910 
Features:  cupola. 


26  School,  c.1840 
Gable  roof,  1  '/$  stories. 

27  House,  c.1790 
Cape  Cod. 

28  Camp,  c.1920 
Gable  roof,  1  story 
Features:  porch. 

29  Camp,  c.1920 
Gable  roof,  1  story. 

Features:  porch. 

30  Camp,  c.1930 

Gable  roof,  1  story. 

Features:  porch,  cobblestone, 
distinctive  chimney. 

31  Camp,  c.1930 
Gable  roof,  1  story. 

Features:  porch. 

32  Camp,  c.1930 
Gambrel  roof,  2  stories. 
Features:  porch. 

33  Camp,  c.1920 
Wood  shingle,  gable  roof, 

1  story. 

Features:  porch,  distinctive 
chimney. 

Related  garage. 

Features:  historic  garage 
doors. 

34  Camp,  c.1920 
Wood  shingle,  gable  roof. 
Features:  porch. 

Related  garage. 

Features:  historic  garage 
doors. 

35  Camp,  c.1920 

Gable  roof,  1  Yi  stories. 
Features:  porch,  rustic  work 
Related  garage. 

Features:  historic  garage 
doors. 

36  Camp,  c.1920 
Gable  roof,  1  Vz  stories. 
Features:  porch. 

37  Camp,  c.1920 
Gambrel  roof,  1J4  stories. 
Features:  rafter  tails. 

Related  camp,  camp. 

38  Dance  Pavilion,  c.1920 
Features:  rafter  tails. 
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the  National  Register 
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SCALE 


A1  School,  c.1860/1940 
Gable  roof,  1  %  stories. 
Features:  bank  of  windows. 

A2  Parsonage,  1837 
Gable  roof,  I  14  stories. 
Features:  entry  entablature, 
Italianate  porch. 

A2a  Carriage  Barn,  c.1870 

A3  Fire  Station,  c.1975 
Non-contributing  due  to  age. 

A4  Grange  Hall,  c.1885 
Gable  roof,  1  '/i  stories. 

A 5  Store,  182I/C.1880 
Italianate  style,  2  stories. 
Features:  cornice  brackets,  en¬ 
riched  frieze,  original 
storefront,  hoist 

A6  Creamery,  c.1885 
Gable  roof,  I  Yi  stories, 

A 7  House,  c.1890 
Gable  roof,  1 J4  stories. 
Features:  entry  entablature. 

A8  Shed,  c.1840 


1/16 


1/8  MILES 


0  0  1  0  2  KILOMETERS 

SOURCE:  VT.  MAPPING  PROGRAM  ORTHOPHOTOS,  1975 


A9  House,  c.1835 

Greek  Revival  style,  Georgian 

plan. 

Features:  entry  pilasters,  side¬ 
lights. 

A9a  Garage,  c.1923 


The  ullage  of  Tinmouth,  located  atop  a  hill  in  the  center  of 
town,  contains  a  small  collection  of  19th  century  buildings. 
Reflecting  the  history  of  the  town  as  a  whole,  they  range  from  a 
merchant's  house  with  Federal  style  detailing  from  the  iron 
industry  years  to  a  later  Italianate  style  store  and  a  creamery 
from  the  time  when  agricultural  activities  predominated. 


(A5,  1821/c.  1880;  A  7,  c.1890) 


(All,  1816) 


A9b  Barn,  c.1890 

A9c  Shed,  c.1920 

A10  Church,  c.1969 
Non-contributing  due  tu  age 

All  House,  1816 
Federal  style,  gable  roof, 

114  stories. 

Features:  distinctive  lintel- 
boards,  door  hood,  sidelights, 
corner  pilasters,  enriched  cor¬ 
nice,  Colonial  Revival  porch, 
full  entablature,  gable  fan¬ 
light,  leaded  glass  window. 

Alla  Barn,  c.1870 
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WALLINGFORD 


The  forests  and  streams  of  the  Green 
Mountains  and  the  fertile  soil  of  the 
Otter  Creek  valley  provided  the  settlers 
of  Wallingford  with  the  wood,  waterpower,  and 
farmland  needed  to  establish  their  frontier 
agricultural  community  as  early  as  1780.  Wal¬ 
lingford  village,  a  milling  and  manufacturing 
center  for  the  valley  farms,  developed  at  the 
confluence  of  Roaring  Brook  and  the  Otter 
Creek  on  the  Bennington  to  Rutland  stage  road 
(now  US.  Route  7).  To  the  south  a  stage  stop 
along  the  same  road  evolved  by  1830  into  the  vil¬ 
lage  of  South  Wallingford.  After  the  completion 
of  the  Bellows  Falls  to  Rutland  railroad  in  1849, 
East  Wallingford  grew  up  around  a  station  on 
that  line  as  a  lumbering  and  manufacturing 
center.  For  a  time  small  hamlets  devoted  to  lum¬ 
bering  and  milling,  including  Centreville, 
Hartsboro,  and  Aldrichville,  were  active  on  the 
forested  mountain  slopes  during  the  19th  cen¬ 
tury.  Wallingford  village,  which  became  a  stop 
on  the  Rutland  and  Bennington  Railroad  in 
1852,  continued  throughout  the  century  as  the 
commercial  and  civic  focus  of  the  town  and 
acquired  an  impressive  array  of  public  and 
domestic  buildings  in  the  process.  With  its  valley 
farms,  stage  stop  and  railroad  villages,  and 
prominent  town  center,  Wallingford  today 
retains  a  significant  architectural  heritage. 


Wallingford  village  owes  muck  oj  its  present  appearance  to  the 
Batcheller  Pitchfork  Manufactory  (founded  in  1835)  and 
related  companies  that  thrived  here  in  the  19th  century. 
Standing  side  by  side  on  Main  Street  are  the  Congregational 
church  (A75,  1829)  and  the  Old  Stone  Shop  (A76,  184-8), 
the  only  building  remainmgfrom  the  pitchfork  company. 

EARLY  SETTLEMENT  in  Wallingford 
progressed  slowly,  in  part  because  the  major 
transportation  routes  in  the  area  skirted  all  but 
the  northwest  corner  of  town.  The  old  Crown 
Point  Road,  blazed  in  1759  and  used  as  a  major 
immigration  route  before  and  after  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Revolution,  ran  through  towns  to  the  east 
and  north.  Prior  to  1800  the  main  road  between 
Bennington  and  Rutland  ran  through  Tin- 
mouth  east  of  Wallingford,  reflecting  the  greater 
economic  importance  of  that  town  in  which  the 
1791  census  found  935  residents  compared  to 
538  residents  in  Wallingford.  Some  of  the  first 
wood-frame  residences  in  town  were  built  near  a 
road  from  southern  Tinmouth  into  the  Otter 
Creek  valley.  Two  (34,  36;  c.1795)  are  simple 
V/2  story,  gable-roofed  types,  but  another  (49, 
c.1795)  with  a  similar  plan  has  a  gambrel  roof, 
which  is  unusual  for  this  period  in  much  of  Ver¬ 
mont,  although  there  are  four  examples  found  in 
Tinmouth. 

Wheat  farming  in  the  Otter  Creek  valley 
became  well  established  by  1800,  and  the  Ben¬ 
nington  to  Rutland  stage  road  shifted  from  Tin¬ 
mouth  to  an  Otter  Creek  valley  route  through 
Wallingford  about  the  same  time.  Among  the 


Building  numbers  in  parenthesis  correspond  to  the  Slate  Register 
of  Historic  Places  listing  and  maps  that  follow  the  text. 
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Among  the  most  prominent  residents  of  19th  century  Walling¬ 
ford  were  members  of  the  Munson  family,  who  established  a 
number  of  farms  in  the  fertile  Otter  Creek  valley.  Isaac 
Munson,  the  head  of  the family,  lived  in  a  brick  Federal  style, 
sidehall  plan  home  (40,  c.  1830)  with  marble  lintels  and  a 
delicate  wooden  entry  fan.  It  is  similar  to  one  (35,  c.1830) 
built  for  his  eldest  daughter,  Sarah,  whose  husband ,  Gen. 
Robinson  Hall,  was  a  founder  and  director  of  the  Rutland  and 
Bennington  Railroad.  In  1845  her  sister  Louisa  and  husband, 

farmhouses  still  in  the  valley  from  this  period  are 
two  I-houses  (37,  39a;  c.1810)  and  a  hip-roofed, 
Georgian  plan  house  (1,  c.1810).  The  quality  of 
their  Federal  style  details,  including  an  entry 
entablature  and  sidelights  on  the  I-houses,  and  a 
bead  and  reel  molded  cornice  with  mutules  and 
a  triglyph  frieze  on  the  hip-roofed  house,  pro¬ 
vides  an  insight  into  the  success  of  the  cash-crop 
agriculture  of  the  time. 

While  most  valley  farmers  raised  wheat,  Isaac 
Munson  moved  to  Wallingford  in  1814  to  raise 
Merino  sheep  with  the  backing  of  his  brother 
Israel,  a  Boston  merchant.  Although  the 
resumption  of  massive  British  woolen  imports 
after  the  end  of  the  War  of  1812  had  depressed 
wool  prices,  the  protective  tariffs  of  1824  and 


P.  Goodyear  Clark,  had  a  large,  Georgian  plan,  Greek  Revival 
style  house  (42)  built,  sided  with  horizontal  boards  laid flush 
and  detailed  by  an  elegant  doorway  and  paneled  corner 
pilasters.  Brother  Israel’s  farm  (41 )  has  an  elaborate  barn, 
built  in  1888  by  the  Middlebury  architectural firm  of  Smith 
and  Allen.  His  home  is  similar  to  Louisa's  except  that  it  is 
sided  with  clapboards  and  has  a  sophisticated  front  entry  porch 
supported  by  fluted  Ionic  columns  and  paneled  posts. 

1828  later  boosted  them,  allowing  the  Munsons 
to  profit  from  their  farsighted  venture.  Around 
1830  Isaac  had  a  handsome,  sidehall  plan,  brick 
Federal  style  home  (40)  built  to  replace  the 
frame  house  originally  associated  with  his  prop¬ 
erty.  Not  long  afterward  a  similar  brick  home 
(35)  was  built  for  Isaac’s  oldest  daughter,  Sarah, 
and  her  husband,  Robinson  Hall.  Isaac’s 
younger  sister,  Lois,  married  a  local  merchant, 
joe  Hill,  and  c.1830  Israel  bought  a  brick  Federal 
style  house  (45,  c.1820)  for  the  couple  where  he 
stayed  when  visiting  his  siblings  in  Wallingford. 

After  Isaac  died  in  February  of  1835,  his  other 
children  began  farms  of  their  own.  His  two 
eldest  sons,  Elizur  and  Isaac,  divided  their 
father’s  farm,  Elizur  living  in  the  family  home 
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This  brick  schoolhouse  (A15),  its  front  wall  highlighted  by 
segmental  arches  over  the  door,  windows,  and  in  the  gable  fan, 
was  built  in  Wallingford  village  in  1818  by  James  Rustin.  It 
is  now  named  in  memory  of  Paul  P.  Harris,  founder  of  the 
International  Rotary  Club,  who  went  to  school  here  and  grew 
up  in  a  house  two  doors  down. 

(40)  and  Isaac  in  a  substantial  brick  house 
(recently  destroyed  by  fire)  that  was  built  on  the 
east  side  of  the  Otter  Creek  according  to  a 
design  by  architect  Asher  Benjamin  of  Boston. 
Daughter  Louisa  lived  on  the  family  farm  with 
her  husband,  P.  Goodyear  Clark,  until  the 
couple  acquired  their  own  farm  in  1839.  After 
Uncle  Israel  Munson  died  in  1844,  bequeathing 
to  his  nieces  and  nephews  some  $40,000  each, 
Louisa  and  Goodyear  had  an  elegant, 
flushboard-sided,  Greek  Revival  style  house  (42) 
constructed  in  1845.  The  same  year  Isaac’s  third 
son,  Israel,  named  after  his  merchant  uncle 
Israel,  married  Goodyear’s  sister,  Matilda  Clark, 
and  settled  on  a  farm  adjoining  that  of  his  sister 
and  wife’s  brother.  The  home  (41a,  c.1850)  that 
Israel  had  erected  is  the  most  impressive  of  the 
surviving  Munson  farmhouses.  Heavy,  paneled 
corner  pilasters  with  capitals  supporting  a  broad 
entablature,  projecting  cornices  over  the 
windows  and,  most  significantly,  an  entry  porch 
with  Ionic  columns  and  paneled  posts  make  this 
one  of  the  outstanding  Greek  Revival  style  farm¬ 
houses  in  the  Otter  Creek  valley. 

WALLINGFORD  VILLAGE  developed  after 
1800  as  a  cluster  of  valley  farms  around  a  milling 
site  on  the  Roaring  Branch.  Two,  brick  Federal 
style  farmhouses  (A79,  c.1810;  A140,  1809)  at 
either  end  of  the  present  village  were,  at  that 
time,  surrounded  by  the  barns,  stables,  and 
sheds  of  their  working  farms.  A  substantial,  Fed¬ 
eral  style,  brick  schoolhouse  (A15)  was  erected  in 
1818  for  the  village,  evidence  of  the  educational 
aspirations  of  the  fledgling  community. 

The  village  soon  attracted  professionals  and 
tradesmen.  Dr.  John  Fox  and  attorney  Harvey 
Button  had  their  homes  (A16,  1818  and  A18, 

1830,  respectively)  built  among  the  farms.  At  the 
main  intersection  of  the  village  an  inn  was  built 
in  1824  (now  incorporated  into  the  Wallingford 
Inn,  A19),  with  stores,  offices,  a  barbershop,  and 
a  cabinet  shop.  Across  the  street  a  grocery  and 
dry  goods  store  (now  A48)  opened  the  same 


In  1865  members  of  the  Roman  Catholic  faith  joined  to  build 
the  Gothic  Revival  style  St.  Patrick’s  Church  (A8)  on  North 
Main  Street.  It  was  completed  the  next  year  at  a  cost  of 
$8, 888.  Its  walls  of  large  stone  blocks,  quarried  nearby,  were 
laid  up  according  to  plans  by  New  York  City  architect  Patrick 
C.  Keely,  who  in  the  course  of  his  career  designed  some  700 
churches  across  the  country,  including  St.  Bridget’s  in  West 
Rutland  and  St.  Peter’s  in  Rutland  City. 

year.  The  construction  of  two  churches  — the 
First  Baptist  Church  (A21)  of  1827  on  School 
Street  and  the  First  Congregational  Church 
(A75)  of  1829  on  South  Main  Street  —  signaled 
the  maturation  of  the  village  as  the  town  center. 

While  Wallingford  village  came  of  age,  other 
small  villages  developed  in  town.  South  Walling¬ 
ford  began  as  a  stage  stop  at  a  tavern  (C2,  c.1815) 
on  the  stage  road.  Gristmills,  sawmills,  and  a 
marble  quarry  supported  its  economy 
throughout  the  century.  Holden  Stafford,  a 
miller  and  merchant  in  the  village,  donated  land 
for  the  South  Wallingford  Congregational 
Church  (C9)  built  in  1840.  With  its  pinnacled 
tower  and  interlacing  window  muntins,  this 
church  remains  a  relatively  unaltered  example  of 
Gothic  Revival  design  as  interpreted  by  local 
builders. 

IN  THE  EASTERN  PORTION  OF  TOWN 
the  hill-farm  hamlet  of  Centreville  evolved  into  a 
lumber  milling  center  during  the  second  quarter 
of  the  19th  century.  By  about  1840  the  Pelsue 
family  ran  a  sawmill  on  Feller  Brook,  and  a  dis¬ 
trict  schoolhouse  and  a  number  of  homes  were 
clustered  near  the  brook  crossing.  Of  the  small 
group  of  buildings  that  remains  from  this 
period,  one  (25,  c.1835)  has  a  nicely  finished,  late 
Federal  style  entry  with  a  paneled,  recessed  door 
and  flanking  pilasters,  which  extend  through  an 
entablature  to  a  deep,  thin,  overhanging  cornice. 
Hosea  Pelsue  operated  his  family’s  mill  and  lived 
in  a  small  house  (27,  c.1845)  with  a  modest 
Greek  Revival  style  entry.  As  lumbering  on  the 
neighboring  Green  Mountain  slopes  increased 
in  the  1850s  and  1860s,  Hosea’s  milling  business 
increased,  and  he  added  an  Italianate  style  door 
and  side  porch  to  his  home. 

The  Rutland  to  Bellows  Falls  railway,  con¬ 
structed  through  the  northeast  corner  of  Wal- 
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In  1877 Justin  Batcheller,  a  partner  in  the  prosperous  pitch- 
fork  manufactory,  commissioned  the  firm  of  Clinton  Smith  and 
William  H,  Allen  to  build  his  Alain  Street  home  (All 8),  an 
elaborate  example  of  the  French  Second  Empire  style.  The 
lavish  woodwork  trim,  from  the  porch  posts  and  window  sur¬ 
rounds  to  the  comice  brackets  and  handsome  dormers,  all  came 
from  Smith  and  Allen’s  mill  in  Middlebury,  Vermont. 

lingford  in  1849,  created  a  convenient  shipping 
route  for  the  lumber  produced  in  places  like 
Centreville.  A  depot  located  near  a  tannery  on 
the  Mill  River  was  soon  surrounded  by  the  vil¬ 
lage  of  East  Wallingford,  a  focal  point  for  trade 
in  eastern  Wallingford  and  western  Mount 
Holly.  E.  R.  Allen,  who  owned  a  store  and  post 
office  across  from  the  depot,  built  an  elegant 
Greek  Revival-Italianate  style  residence  (B14, 
c.1855)  at  the  intersection  of  School  and  Main 
streets  in  the  village.  L.  Paye,  “manufacturer  of 
Boots  &  Shoes  of  the  latest  and  most  desirable 
Style  &  Quality”  lived  on  School  Street  in  a 
simple  Greek  Revival  style  house  (B2,  c.1865) 
next  door  to  his  cobbler’s  shop  (B3,  c.1865).  The 
village  school  (B18,  c.1865)  and  Baptist  church 
(B13,  1860)  dale  from  the  same  period  and  are 
good  examples  of  the  Greek  Revival  style,  the 
predominant  architectural  style  in  Vermont 
when  this  railroad  village  boomed. 

The  Rutland  and  Bennington  Railroad,  com¬ 
pleted  through  Wallingford  village  in  1851. 
opened  up  new  markets  for  such  local  businesses 
as  Lyman  Batcheller’s  pitchfork  manufactory,  a 
major  employer  in  the  village.  Founded  in  1835, 
the  Batcheller  works  burned  in  1848,  but  towns¬ 
people  donated  money  and  labor  to  help  rebuild. 
A  stone  shop  ( A76)  dates  from  after  the  fire  and 
is  the  only  building  remaining  from  the  manu¬ 
factory.  The  works  prospered  as  its  pitchforks 
were  shipped  by  the  railroad  to  a  national 
market. 

WALLINGFORD  VILLAGE  in  the  second 
half  of  the  19th  century  grew  with  the  successes 
of  local  industries.  In  1866  the  Batcheller  com¬ 
pany  moved  to  a  larger  plant  on  the  Otter  Creek, 
and  in  1869  Franklin  Post  founded  a  company  to 
compete  with  the  Batcheller  works.  Post  had 
small  workers’  houses  (8,  9,  10,  11;  c.1875)  con¬ 
structed  along  River  Street  near  his  factory. 


Small  L-plan  homes,  these  buildings  were 
individualized  by  varying  porch  treatments.  In 
contrast  to  the  workers’  housing  on  River  Street, 
the  houses  of  the  principals  of  Batcheller  &  Sons 
display  ornate  stylistic  detailing.  Justin  Batch¬ 
eller  commissioned  architect  Clinton  Smith  of 
Middlebury  to  build  a  magnificent  French 
Second  Empire  style  home  (A118)  on  Main 
Street  in  1877.  A  gazebo  and  carriage  house 
were  built  at  the  same  time  and  echo  the  wooden 
decoration  and  polychrome  slate  roofing  of  the 
house.  John  Scribner,  Justin’s  brother-in-law, 
hired  Smith  the  next  year  to  add  Italianate  style 
doors,  porches,  and  bay  windows  to  Scribner’s 
Georgian  plan,  Greek  Revival  style  home  (A78). 
The  same  year  Lyman  Batcheller,  Jr.,  also  com¬ 
missioned  Smith  to  transform  his  brick  home 
(A88)  with  a  Mansard  roof  and  applied  wood 
ornament.  Many  other  older  buildings  in  the  vil¬ 
lage  were  remodeled  during  this  period  of 
prosperity.  The  commercial  block  (A 48)  at  Main 
and  School  streets  was  enlarged  and  embellished 
with  brackets  and  quoins,  another  Clinton 
Smith  design.  Residents  all  along  Main  Street 
had  bay  windows  and  porches  added  to  their 
homes. 

Farmers  in  the  valley  concentrated  on 
dairying  and  stock  breeding  after  the  Civil  War 
and  made  improvements  on  their  farms  to 
accommodate  the  expanding  size  of  their 
agricultural  enterprises.  The  Israel  Munson 
family  commissioned  Clinton  Smith  to  design  a 
multi-unit  barn  (41b,  c.1888),  with  a  distinctive 
cupola  and  a  sunburst-decorated  hoist,  to  house 
their  extensive  stable  of  horses  and  other  live¬ 
stock.  Other  farmers  had  large  bank  bams  built 
for  dairy  cattle.  On  the  Isaac  Munson  farm  (40, 
c.1900),  south  of  the  Israel  Munson  farm,  a 
mammoth  bank  barn  was  built  with  a  ventilator 
cupola  similar  to  that  on  the  Smith-designed 
barn.  On  the  next  farm  south  a  more  typical 
bank  barn  (39b)  with  ventilator  cupola  was 
erected  about  1890. 

At  the  turn  of  the  century  Wallingford 
reached  its  population  peak  of  over  2,000  resi¬ 
dents,  and  the  successful  merchants,  lumber¬ 
men,  and  farmers  of  the  town  expressed  their 
civic  pride  through  contributions  to  public 
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The  old  '‘True  Temper  Inn’’(A19),  located  in  the  heart  of  Wal¬ 
lingford  village,  has  undergone  several  dramatic  remodelings  in 
the  course  of  its  history.  The  original  struct  ure,  2  stories  high 
with  an  encircling  porch,  was  built  in  1824  according  to  plans 
by  John  Ives.  In  1892  it  was  substantially  enlarged  and 
updated  with  gables,  porches,  and  other  projections  by  owner 
W.  D.  Hullett,  who  named  it  the  “New  Wallingford .”  The 
American  Fork  and  Hoe  Company,  successor  to  the  Balcheller 
company,  bought  it  in  1926  and  transformed  the  inn  into  the 
Colonial  Revival  style  building  seen  here. 

architecture  in  the  village.  Gilbert  Hart,  a  Wal¬ 
lingford  native  who  invented  the  emery  wheel 
and  became  a  successful  Detroit  businessman, 
financed  construction  of  a  library  (A103)  on 
Main  Street  in  1894.  Built  of  high  quality 
marble  and  brick,  and  beautifully  detailed  in 
terra  cotta,  the  library  helped  inspire  local 
philanthropy.  In  1898  the  children  of  Arnold 
Hill  donated  the  “Boy  with  the  Leaking  Boot” 
fountain  (A20)  at  Main  and  School  streets  in 
memory  of  their  father.  In  1906  three  prominent 
residents  supplied  the  funds  for  construction  of  a 
new  Town  Hall  (A23)  just  up  the  School  Street 
hill  from  the  library  and  fountain.  Built  in  brick 
and  stone  with  a  clock  tower,  the  Town  Hall 
included  a  300-seat  auditorium  that  was  used  for 
plays,  dances,  and  movies,  as  well  as  town 
meetings. 

THE  FIRST  QUARTER  of  the  20th  century 
witnessed  an  important  shift  in  the  economy  of 
Wallingford  as  local  concerns  were  bought  by 
out-of-state  corporations  and  the  recreation 
industry  gained  prominence.  In  1902  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Fork  and  Hoe  Company  of  Cleveland, 

Ohio,  acquired  the  Batcheller  works.  The  Wal¬ 
lingford  Manufacturing  Company,  the  heir  to 
Franklin  Post’s  manufactory,  was  incorporated 
in  1902,  then  acquired  by  the  Wellard  Vale 
Manufacturing  Company  of  Canada  in  1910. 
Sometime  during  the  first  decade  of  the  century, 
this  company  built  a  row  of  nearly  identical 
workers’  houses  (Al,  A2,  A3;  c.1905)  on  Franklin 
Street. 

After  1910  the  population  of  Wallingford 


As  tourism  became  an  increasingly  important  contributor  to  the 
local  economy,  the  American  Fork  and  Hoe  Company  built 
several  summer  camps,  such  as  this  one  (5,  c.1925),  on  Lake 
Elfin,  formerly  known  as  Fox  Pond.  Although  each,  is  slightly 
different,  alt  share  such  similar features  as  cobblestone 
chimneys  and  foundations  skirted  with  log  veneer. 

began  a  decline  as  summer  residents  attracted 
by  cool  air  and  beautiful  surroundings  began  to 
occupy  what  had  formerly  been  working  farm¬ 
steads.  Recognizing  the  change  that  was  occur¬ 
ring  in  the  regional  economy,  the  American  Fork 
and  Hoe  Company  got  involved  in  the  tourist 
business  in  the  1920s.  Several  summer  camps  (3, 
4,  5,  6;  c.1925)  were  built  on  land  the  company 
owned  on  Elfin  Lake  (just  west  of  the  village).  In 
1926  the  company  purchased  the  Old  Walling¬ 
ford  Inn  and  brought  the  company  architect 
from  Cleveland  to  completely  remodel  it  in  the 
Colonial  Revival  style,  renaming  it  the  “True 
Temper  Inn”  (A19),  after  the  brand  name  of  the 
pitchforks  manufactured  at  the  local  plant.  The 
same  year  the  company  also  converted  the  Old 
Stone  Shop  (A76)  into  a  tearoom.  By  1930  the 
factory  itself  had  been  converted  from  the 
manufacture  of  farm  implements  to  golf  clubs 
and  other  recreational  products. 

Despite  the  widening  of  Main  Street  in  1937 
to  accommodate  increased  automobile  traffic  on 
U.S.  Route  7,  Wallingford  village  has  retained  a 
coherent  19th  century  streetscape.  In  recogni¬ 
tion  of  its  architectural  integrity,  a  large  part  of 
the  village  is  listed  as  a  historic  district  in  the 
National  Register  of  Historic  Places.  East  Wal¬ 
lingford,  with  its  remarkably  homogeneous 
array  of  mid  19th  century  structures,  and  South 
Wallingford  are  listed  as  historic  districts  in  the 
State  Register  of  Historic  Places.  In  the  broad 
Otter  Creek  Valley,  early  19th  century  farm¬ 
houses  surrounded  by  the  large  barns  of  later 
years  create  an  important  and  visually  pleasing 
rural  landscape,  which  is  also  listed  in  the 
National  Register.  Together  with  a  variety  of 
other  historic  buildings  ranging  from  the  rem¬ 
nants  of  lumbering  hamlets  to  camps  on  Lake 
Elfin,  the  villages  and  farms  combine  to  offer  a 
valuable  insight  into  the  life  and  history  of  the 
town  of  Wallingford. 
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TOWN  OF  WALLINGFORD  MAP 

Sites  Listed  in  the  State  Register  of  Historic  Places 
(Numbers  correspond  to  Register  listings  that  follow. 

For  A,  B,  and  C,  see  historic  district  maps.) 
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TOWN  OF 
WALLINGFORD 
Sites  listed  in 
the  State  Register 
of  Historic  Places 
(For  locations  see  town, 
village  area,  and 
historic  district  maps.) 

1  House,  c.1810 

Federal  style,  Georgian  plan, 
hip  roof. 

Features:  Greek  Revival  porch, 
entry  fanlight,  sidelights,  entry 
pilasters,  enriched  cornice,  en¬ 
riched  frieze,  leaded  glass  win¬ 
dow,  distinctive  chimney. 
Related  barn,  shed,  barn. 

2  House,  c.1855 

Greek  Revival  style,  sidehall 
plan,  1  Vi  stories. 

Features:  corner  pilasters,  full 
entablature,  paneled  entry 
pilasters,  fretwork,  sidelights, 
entry  entablature. 

3  Camp,  c.1925 
Vernacular-Adirondack  Rustic 
style,  gable  roof,  1  Vi  stories. 
Features:  rafter  tails,  distinc¬ 
tive  dormer,  porch,  rustic 
work. 

4  Camp,  c.1925 
Adirondack  Rustic  style,  gable 
roof,  1  story. 

Features:  stickwork,  rustic 
work,  porch. 

5  Camp,  c.1925 
Vernacular-Adirondack  Rustic 
style,  gable  roof,  1  story. 
Features:  recessed  porch,  raft¬ 
er  tails,  rustic  work. 

6  Camp,  c.1925 
Vernacular-Adirondack  Rustic 
style,  gable  roof,  114  stories. 
Features:  distinctive  chimney, 
cobblestone,  rafter  tails,  dis¬ 
tinctive  dormer,  porch,  rustic 
work. 


7  Bridge,  c.1910 


Pony  truss. 

Features:  Warren  truss. 


8  House,  c.1875 
Gable  roof,  1  Zi  stories. 

9  House,  c.1875 
Gable  roof,  V/i  stories. 
Features:  Italianate  porch. 

10  House,  c.1875 
Gable  roof,  1 14  stories. 
Features:  Italianate  porch. 
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11  House,  1.1875 
Cable  roof,  l'/j  stories. 
Features:  Queen  Anne  porch, 
shinglework.  Queen  Anne 
window. 

Related  garage. 

12  House,  c.1840 
Vernacular-Greek  Revival 
style,  gable  roof,  1  Y>  stories. 
Features:  kneewall  window, 
entry  pilasters,  entry  rntabla- 
lute,  sidelights. 

Related  barn. 

13  Bridge.  £.1928 
Through  truss. 

14  House,  c  1830 
Federal  style,  I -house. 
Features:  entry  entablature, 
sidelights. 

Related  barn.  shed. 


15  House,  r.1860 


Greek  Revival  stvle.  Classic 
Cottage. 

Features:  sidelights,  entry 
pilasters,  entry  entablature, 
corner  pilasters,  full  entab¬ 
lature. 

16  House,  c.1840 

Greek  Revival  style.  Classic 
Cottage. 

Features:  sidelights,  entry  en¬ 
tablature,  wood  carving. 
Related  barn. 

17  House,  c.  1820 
Federal  style.  Cape  Cod. 
Features:  sidelights,  entry  en¬ 
tablature. 

18  Bridge,  c.1900 
Features:  Warren  truss, 
granite. 

19  Barn,  c.  1880 

Features:  cupola,  full  entabla¬ 
ture,  a  readme 

20  House,  <  .1850 

Greek  Revival  style,  sidchall 
plan,  2  stories. 

Features:  full  entablature,  cor¬ 
ner  pilasters,  entry  entabla¬ 
ture,  Queen  Anne  porch. 

21  Bridge,  c.  1928 
Pony  truss. 

Features:  Warren  truss 

22  House,  c.1860 

Greek  Revival  style,  side  hall 
plan,  VA  stories. 

Features:  full  entablature, 
sidelights.  Colonial  Revival 
porch. 

Related  barn 


34  I  louse. « .1795 
Vernacular- Federal  style, 
gable  roof,  1  Yi  stories 
Features:  entry  pilasters.  entry 
entablature. 

35  House,  c  1840 
Federal  style,  sidehall  plan, 
brick,  21/.  stories. 

Features:  gable  fan,  entry  fan. 
marble,  splayed  lintels. 

Related  barn,  barn,  barn 

36  House,  c.1795 
Gable  roof,  1  Vi  stones. 
Features:  kneewall  window, 
entry  entablature 

37  House,  <  1810 
Federal  style,  I -house. 

Features:  sidelights,  entry  en¬ 
tablature. 

38  House,  c.1830 
Vernacular-Federal -Greek  Re¬ 
vival  style,  Classic  Cottage. 
Features:  transom,  entry 
pilasters,  entry  entablature. 
Bungalow  porch. 

Related  barn.  shed. 

39  (Farm) 

a.  House,  t  |8I0 
Federal  Mvlc.  1-houw 

Features:  sidelights,  miry  entabla¬ 
ture,  entry  pilasters 

b.  Ham.  c  1890 
Fculuitw  cupola. 

<  Chicken  Coop,  c.1920 
d  Shed,  i  .1880 
e  Barn,  c  1 90(1 

40  House,  C.1840 
Federal  style,  sidehall  plan, 
brick.  2'/i  stories. 

Features:  marble,  reveals, 
splayed  lintels,  entry  fan,  full 
entablature. 

Related  barn,  barn, 
milkhnuse 


41  (Farm) 

a  House,  c.  1850 


Greek  Revival  style.  Georgian 
plan. 

Features:  paneled  corner  pilasters, 
Greek  Revival  porch,  entry 
columns,  lull  entablature,  tran¬ 
som.  sidelights,  distinctive  »:him- 
ney,  paneled  entry  pilaster*, 
reveals,  distinctive  door 

b.  Harn,  c.IBHR 

Architccl/builtlcr.  Smith  and  Allen 
Features:  cupula,  carriage  hays, 
sunburst. 

c.  Shop,  i  .1880 

d.  Barn,  c.1900 


42  House,  1845 

Greek  Revival  style.  Georgian 
plan,  ttushboard. 

Features:  full  entablature, 
porch,  entry’  entablature, 
paneled  entry  pilasters,  tran¬ 
som.  sidelights,  paneled  cornel 
pilasters,  distinctive  lintel- 
boards. 

Related  barn,  ground  level  sta¬ 
ble  barn 

43  (Farm) 

a.  House,  i  1840 

Greek  Revival  style,  gable  r<x>t. 

2 Vi  stories 

Features:  entry  pilasters,  entry  vn 
labial ure.  Ilaliannie  porch, 
b  Bam.  t  ,1880 
r  Barn,  c  1890 
Gambrel  n*u(. 
d.  Barn,  c.l88.r) 
c  Garage,  t  1970 
1  Shed,  c.1895 

44  House,  t  1865 

Greek  Revival  style,  Georgian 
plan. 

Features:  entry  entablature, 
full  entablature,  paneled  entry 
pilasters,  Italianate  porch. 
Related  barn.  chicken  coop. 

45  House,  c.1810 

Federal  siylr.  Georgian  plan, 
brick. 

Features:  entry  fanlight,  side¬ 
lights,  reveals,  bay  window, 
splayed  lintels. 

Related  barn. 

46  House,  c.1855 

Greek  Revival  style,  sidehall 
plan,  2  stories. 

Features:  full  entablature, 
gable  fan.  entry  pilasters, 
entry’  entablature. 

Related  ground  level  stable 
barn. 

47  (Farm) 

a.  House,  c.1835 
Classic  Cottage. 

b.  Barn,  i:.1860 
c  Barn,  e.1880 
d.  Barn,  c.1890 

48  (Farm) 

a.  House,  c.1810 
Cape  Cod. 

Features,  sidelights. 

b.  Barn,  c.1860 

c.  Milkhouse,  c.1910 

d.  Barn,  c.1860 
Board  and  batten. 

e.  Garage,  cl940 

f.  Ice  House,  c.1860 

g.  Slaughter  House, 

49  House,  c.1795 
Gape  Cod,  gambrel  roof. 
Features:  enriched  cornice. 
Related  barn,  shed,  shed. 

50  (Farm) 

a  House,  r  1800 
Gape  Cod. 

Features1  Colonial  Revival  |R>rc  li 
b.  Bam,  c.1840 
c  Bam.  c  1840 
d.  Shop,  t  1880 
.  Shed,  c 1900 
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WALLINGFORD  VILLAGE 
HISTORIC  DISTRICT 

Listed  in  part  in  the  National  Register  of  Historic  Places 

A  variety  of  well-preserved  bu  ildings  tell  the  story  of  the  rise  of 
Wallingford  village  from  milling  center  to  the  bustling  indus¬ 
trial  home  of  the  Batcheller  Pitchfork  Manufactory  and  related 
companies.  Standing  side  by  side  along  the  village  streets  are 
both  modest  and  elaborate  versions  of  many  19th  century  styles, 
from  the  Federal,  Greek  and  Gothic  Revival  to  Italianate, 
Second  Empire,  Queen  Anne,  and  Colonial  Revival. 


Gilbert  Hart  Library  (A103,  1894) 


(All 8a,  c.1877) 


Isaac  Bradley  Munson  House  (A50,  1856) 
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A  WALLINGFORD  VILLAGE  HISTORIC  DISTRICT  MAP 

Listed  in  part  in  the  National  Register  of  Historic  Places 
(Numbers  correspond  to  accompanying  Register  listing.) 
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WALLINGFORD 

VILLAGE 

HISTORIC  DISTRICT 

Listed  in  part  in 
the  National  Regis  ter 
of  Historic  Places 

A1  House,  c.1905 
Gable  roof,  214  stories. 
Features:  Queen  Anne  porch. 

A2  House,  c.1905 
Gable  roof,  2  14  stories. 

Features:  Queen  Anne  porch. 

A3  House,  c.1905 
Gable  roof,  2  Yi  stories. 
Features:  Queen  Anne  porch. 

A4  House,  c.1910 
Vernacular-Colonial  Revival 
style,  gable  roof,  1  14  stories. 
Features:  distinctive  dormer, 
shinglework. 

A5  House,  c.1900 


Vernacular-Queen  Anne  style, 
gable  roof,  2  Vi  stories. 
Features:  Colonial  Revival 
porch,  gable  screen. 

A6  House,  c.1840 
Three-quarter  Georgian  plan. 
Features:  knccwall  window, 
entry  pilasters, 

A 7  House,  c.1850 
Gable  roof,  1  Vi  stories. 

A8  Church,  1866 
Architect/builder:  Patrick  C. 
Kcely. 

Gothic  Revival  style,  stone, 
gable  roof,  l  Vi  stories. 
Features:  buttresses,  roofhni- 
als,  marble,  pointed  arch  win¬ 
dow,  central  tower,  iron 
cresting. 

A9  Rectory,  c.1911 
Gable  roof,  2  Vi  stories. 
Features:  Colonial  Revival 
porch,  bay  window. 

A9a  Garage,  c.1920 

A 10  House,  c.1830 
Federal -Greek  Revival  style, 
sidehall  plan,  2 VS  stories. 
Features:  reveals,  entry  entab¬ 
lature,  corner  pilasters,  full  en¬ 
tablature,  entry  pilasters. 

A  10a  Carriage  Barn,  c.1900 

AlOb  Barn,  c.1860 

All  Store,  c.1970 
Nun-contributing  due  to  age. 


A12  House,  c.1900 
Gable  roof,  2  Yi  stories. 
Features:  Colonial  Revival 
porch. 

A13  House,  c.1830 
Vernacular-Greek  Revival 
style,  Georgian  plan. 
Features:  bay  window,  corner 
pilasters,  porch. 


A14  House,  c.1830 


Vernacular- Federal  style, 

I -house. 

Features:  Queen  Anne  porch, 
sidelights,  entry  pilasters. 

A1 4a  Carriage  Barn,  c.1900 

A15  School,  1818 

Federal  style,  brick,  gable  roof, 

1  story. 

Features:  sidelights,  gable  fan. 
window  fan,  entry  fan. 

A16  House,  1818 
Vernacular- Federal  style.  Clas¬ 
sic  Cottage,  brick. 

Features;  stone  lintels,  entry 
fanlight. 

A16a  Barn,  t  1880 

A1 7  House,  1853 
Classic  Cottage. 

Features:  peaked  lintelboards, 
cornit  v  brackets,  enriched  cor¬ 
nice,  entry  fan,  porch,  corner 
pilasters 

A 1 8  I  louse,  c.  1830 
Greek  Revival  st  *.  !<•,  gable 
rout.  1 V)  stories'. 

Features:  full  entablature,  lor- 
nt  r  pilasters,  entry  entabla 
ture,  paneled  entry  pilasters, 
reveals. 

A19  Inn.  1824/1926 

Vernacular-Colonial  Revival 
style,  wood  shingle,  hip  mol, 

3  Vi  stories. 

Features:  monumental  portico, 
entry  pediment,  distinctive 
dormer,  transom,  entry 
pilasters. 

A20  Fountain.  1898 
A21  Church,  1827/1904 

Vernacular-Greek  Revival 
Gothic  Revival  style,  gable 
root,  I  Yi  stories. 

Features:  corner  pilasters, 
peaked  lintelboards.  Pallndian 
window,  rafter  tails,  rooffini* 
als.  stained  glass,  gable  Ian- 
light.  Quern  Anne  window. 

A22  House,.  1830 
Thiee-quartcr  Georgian  plan. 


A22a  Garage,  .1945 
Non -contributing due  to  age. 

A23  Town  Hall.  1906 
High  Victorian  Gothic-Neo- 
Classical  Revival  style,  brick, 
hip  roof,  214  stories. 

Features:  marble,  bell  course, 
stone  lintels,  cornice  brackets, 
full  entablature,  side  tower, 
clock,  rooffintals,  window  lan, 
transom,  keystones,  quoins. 

A24  House,  c.1870 
SidehaU  plan,  2  Yi  stories. 
Features:  ltalianate  porch. 

A25  House,  c.1870 
Gable  roof.  1  V%  stories. 
Features:  Colonial  Revival 
porch. 

A25a  Carriage  Barn,  c.1870 

A26  House,  c.1880 
Gable  roof.  2  Vi  stories. 

A  2  6a  Garage,  t.1943 
Non-contributing  due  to  age. 

A27  House,  c.1835 

Gable  roof,  I  14  stories. 
Features:  c  ntry  entablature 

A27a  ( Carriage  Barn,  <  1860 


A28  House,  i  .1915 


Bungalow  style,  wood  shingle, 
gable  roof,  114  stones. 
Features:  rafter  tails,  recessed 
porch,  bay  window.  Queen 
Anne  window. 

A28a  ( i  a  rage, «  1945 
Non-contributing  due  to  age. 

A29  House,  1. 1900 
Gable  roof,  254  stories. 
Features:  Colonial  Revival 
porch. 

A30  House,  e  1870 
Georgian  plan. 

Features  transom,  lull  entab¬ 
lature,  round  arch  window 

A31  House,  c  1870 
Georgian  plan 

Features:  round  arch  window. 
Colonial  Revival  porch,  full 
entablature 

A32  House,  c.1835 
Classic  Cottage. 

Features:  entry  entablature 

A3 2 a  Barn,  c.1860 

A33  House,  c.1900 
Gable  roof,  114  stories. 

A33a  ( larnagc  Barn,  c.1900 


A34  House,  c.1900 
Gable  roof,  1  Vi  stories. 

A3  5  House,  c.1840 
Greek  Revival  style,  Classic 
Cottage. 

Features:  corner  pilasters, 
entry'  pilasters,  entry  entab¬ 
lature. 

A35a  Garage,  c.1945 
Non-contributing  due  to  age 

A36  House,  c.1845 
Vcrnacular-Grcek  Revival 
style,  Georgian  plan. 

Features:  entry  pilasters,  entry 
entablature 

A 37  House,  c.1900 
Gable  roof,  114  stories. 
Features:  shinglework,  bay 
window,  Goloni.il  Revival 
porch. 

A38  House.  c.J910 
Gable  roof,  1  Vi  stories. 
Features:  Colonial  Revival 

porch. 

A39  House,  c  1900 
Gable  roof,  214  stories. 
Features:  Colonial  Revival 
porch. 

A39a  Garage,  c.1930 

A40  House,  c.1910 
Three-quarter  Georgian  plan. 

A40a  Garagt .  r  1030 

A41  House,  (1910 
Gable  roof.  114  stories, 

A42  House,  c.1860 
Vernacular-Greek  Revival 
style.  Three-quarter  Georgian 
plan. 

Features:  full  entablature 
A42a  Garage,  c.1970 

Non-conl  ributing  due  to  age 

A43  School,  c.1970 
Non-contributing  due  to  age 

A44  House,  c.1865 

Sidehall  plan,  1  Yi  stories. 
Features:  sidelights,  ltalianate 
porch. 

A44a  Garage,  c.1920 

A  45  House,  c.1860 
Sidehall  plan,  1J4  stories. 
Features:  peaked  lintelboards. 
entry  pilasters,  entry  entab¬ 
lature. 

A45a  Barn,  c.1860 

A46  House,  c.1910 
Vcrnacul a  r -Col o n  i  al  Re v  i vstl 
style,  gambrel  roof, 

214  stories. 

Features,  sidelights,  Colonial 
Revival  porch 

A47  House,  t  1865 

Gable  roof,  Ily  stories. 
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A48  Commercial  Block, 
c.  1824/1879 

Italianate  style,  3  stories. 
Features:  cornice  brackets, 
quoins,  bcltiourse,  dislinf  live 
lintdboards,  original 
slordmnl. 

A49  House,  i  .1870 

Sitldiall  plan,  1  '/*  stories. 
Features:  entry  pilasters.  Colo¬ 
nial  Revival  porch. 

A49a  Barn.  (  .1870 


A50  House,  1856 


Italianatc  style,  sidehall  plan, 
hip  roof,  2H  stories. 

Features:  lull  entablature,  seg¬ 
mental  arch  window,  entry 
fanlight,  bay  window,  reveals, 
cornice  brackets,  sidelights,  at 
ending,  distinctive  dormer. 
Italianate  porch,  distinctive 
lintdboards,  round  arch 
window. 

A50a  ( '.arriage  Barn,  c.1860 

A51  House,  1. 187(1 
Gal>|e  roof,  2'Sj  stories. 
Features:  sidelights. 

A51a  Barn,  c  I860 

A52  House,  c.  1825 
Georgian  plan. 

A 53  House,  c.  1850/1805 
Vernaculaf  ‘Greek  Rev  ival 
Queen  Anne  style,  sidehall 
plan,  2  A  stork*. 

Features:  side  tower.  Queen 
Anne  porch. 

A53a  Barn,  c  I860 

A54  Fraternal  Hall.  1008 
Gable  roof,  1  story. 

A55  House,  c-1900 
Vernacular-Queen  Anne  style, 
gable  roof,  2  H  Mon  ies. 

Features:  Colonial  Revival 
porch,  bay  window,  marble, 
cobblestone. 

A56  House,  r  I860 
Gable  roof.  I  A  stories 

A 57  House,  c.  i860 
Three-quarter  Georgian  plan 
Features:  entry  entablature. 

A57a  Garage,  c  1970 
Non  ‘Contributing  due  to  age. 

A58  House,  c.1860 
( lable  roof,  I  Vj  stories. 


A58a  Garage,  ( .1970 

Non-contributing  due  to  age. 

A59  House,  c.1910 
Gable  roof,  l  A  stories. 

A59a  Garage.  <  1945 
Non-contributing  due  to  age. 

A60  House,  c.  1900 
Gable  roof,  1  A  stories. 

A61  House,  <1915 
Vernacular-Colonial  Revival 
style,  hip  roof,  'IVi  stories. 
Features:  distinctive  chimney, 
belli ourse,  bay  window.  Colo¬ 
nial  Revival  porch,  unusual 
window,  distinctive  dormer. 

A61a  ( iarage, » .1910 
Wood  shingle,  hip  mol 

A62  Multi  lamilv  Dwelling. 

(  1870 

Vernacular-Creek  Revival 
style,  gable  roof.  2V&  stories 
Features;  Italianatc  porch,  cor¬ 
net  pilasters. 

A63  House,  c.l 895 
Queen  Anne-Colonial  Revival 
style,  hip  roof.  2  A  stories 
Features:  distinctive  dormer, 
distinctive  chimney,  Colonial 
Revival  porch,  Queen  Anne 
porch,  bay  window,  shingle- 
work.  balcony,  hood  moldings. 

A64  House,  c.  1840 
Wmacular-Greck  Revival 
style.  Three-quarter  Georgian 
plan. 

Features:  entry  entablature, 
sidelights,  paneled  entrv 
pilasters. 

A 65  House,  c  1885 
Vcrnui  ular-Qucen  Anne  style, 
gable  roof.  1 9*  stories. 
Features:  Queen  Anne  porch, 
gable  screen,  bay  window,  cor¬ 
ner  pilasters,  distinctive 
chimney. 

A65a  Garage,  c.1950 
Non-contributing  due  to  age 

A66  House,  c.  1930 
Georgian  plan. 

A66a  Garage,  1 .1970 
Non-contributing  due  to  age. 

A67  House,  1  1900 
Gable  mol,  2 14  stories 

A68  House,  1 .1900 
Gable  roof,  1!4  stories. 
Features:  Queen  Anne  porch 

A68a  Barn,  c.  I860 

A69  I  louse,  c.1880 

Gable  roof,  1 XA  stones. 
Features:  Queen  Anne  porch. 

A69a  Garage,  c.1950 
Non-contributing  due  to  age 

A  70  House,  c.1980 
Non-contributing  due  to  age. 


A71  Multi-familv  Dwelling. 
c.1870 

( table  roof,  2  A  stories 
Features;  full  entablature. 

A72  House,  C  I860 
Gable  roof,  I Yj  stories. 
Features:  comer  pilasters,  lull 
entablature. 

A72a  Carnage  Barn,  e, 19(H) 

A73  House,  c.1855 
Vemacular-Grcck  Revival 
style,  gable  roof.  1 1  •}  stories 
Features,  full  entablature. 
Italianatc  ptm  h. 


A74  House,  c.1880 


Vernacular- Italianat  e-Queen 
Anne  style,  sidehall  plan. 

J’/i  stories. 

Features,  gable  screen,  door 
hood,  distinctive  lintdboards, 
peaked  lintdboards,  cornice 
brackets. 

A74a  Garage,  c.  1915 

A75  Church,  1829 
Greek  Revival-Gothic  Revival 
style,  gable  roof,  2  stories. 
Features-  corner  pilasters, 
peaked  lintdboards, 
monumental  portico,  entry 
pilasters,  lull  entablature, 
entry  entablature,  pointed 
arch  window,  ridge  tower,  roof 
fmials,  stained  glass. 

A  76  Fac  tory.  1848 
Stone,  gable  roof,  l!v  stories. 
Features:  stone  lintels. 

A 77  House,  t.1870 
Three-quarter  Georgian  plan 
Features;  door  hood,  lull  en¬ 
tablature 

A78  House,  1845 

Greek  Revival  style,  Georgian 

plan. 

Features:  full  entablature, 
paneled  corner  pilasters, 
Italianate  porch,  paneled  entry 
pilasters,  distinctive  door, 
Italianate  porch,  bay  window. 

A79  House,  c.1810 
I-house,  brick. 

A79a  Carriage  Barn,  c.1870 

A80  House,  c.1825 
Federal  style,  Georgian  plan, 
brick. 

Features:  marble,  Italianatc 
porch,  splayed  lintels,  distinc¬ 
tive  chimney. 

A80a  Barn,  c.1830 


A81  House,  c  1810 
Cape  Cod. 

Features:  sidelights,  entry  en¬ 
tablature. 

A81a  Barn,  c.1830 

A82  House,  c.1840 
Federal -Greek  Revival  style, 
hip  roof,  2  Vi  stories. 

Features:  entry  pilasters,  entry 
entablature. 

A82a  Barn,  c.1840 

A83  House,  c.1830 
Vernacular- Federal  style., 
Georgian  plan. 

Features:  sidelights. 

A83a  Barn,  c.1840 

A83b  Barn,  c.1840 

A83c  Barn,  c.1840 

A84  House,  c.1920 
Wood  shingle,  gable  roof, 

2  A  stories. 

Features:  Bungalow  porch. 
A84a  Garage,  c.1920 
A85  House,  c.1900 

Gable  roof,  2  A  stories. 

A85a  Garage,  c.1960 
Non-contributing  due  to  age. 

A86  House,  c.1875/c.1915 
French  Second  Empire  style. 
Mansard  roof 

Features:  cupola,  roof  finials, 
Colonial  Revival  porch,  dis¬ 
tinctive  dormer,  cornice  brack¬ 
ets,  full  entablature,  sidelights, 
round  window. 

A86a  Garage,  c.1945 
Non-contributing  due  to  age. 

A86b  Carriage  Barn,  c.1880 
Hip  roof. 


A87  House,  c.1835 


Greek  Revival  style.  Classic 
Cottage. 

Features:  full  entablature, 
paneled  corner  pilasters,  entry 
entablature,  distinctive  door. 

A87a  Sugarhousc,  c.  19(H) 

A88  House,  1856/1878 
French  Second  Empire  style, 
brick.  Mansard  roof,  2  stories. 
Features:  distinctive  dormer, 
cornice  brackets,  full  entabla¬ 
ture,  Italianatc  porch,  distinc¬ 
tive  door. 

A88a  Barn,  c.1870 
Hip  roof. 
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A89  House,  c.1900 
Colonial  Revival  style,  gable 
roof,  2  14  stories 
Features:  enriched  cornice,  bay 
window,  unusual  window,  cor¬ 
ner  pilasters,  porch,  full  entab¬ 
lature. 

A90  House,  1807 
Cable  roof,  2  54  stories. 
Features:  entry  pilasters,  entry 
entablature. 

A91  House,  c.1860 
Gable  roof,  1  14  stories. 

A91a  Garage,  c.1970 
Non-contributing  due  to  age. 


A92  House,  c.1870 


Italianate  style,  hip  roof. 

2  stories. 

Features:  Italianate  porch,  cor¬ 
nice  brackets,  belvedere,  bay 
window,  entry  pilasters,  dis¬ 
tinctive  door,  distinctive  lintel- 
boards,  rooffinials. 

A92a  Carriage  Bam,  c.1870 
Hip  roof. 

A93  House,  c.1880 
Gable  roof,  114  stories. 
Features:  Colonial  Revival 
porch,  Gothic  Revival  porch. 

A94  House,  c.1915 
Bungalow  style,  wood  shingle, 
gable  roof,  1  54  stories. 
Features:  Bungalow  porch. 

A95  House,  c.1820 

Vcrnacular-Greek  Revival- 
Italianate  style,  Georgian 
plan. 

Features:  Italianate  porch,  bay 
window,  sidelights,  corner 
pilasters. 

A96  House,  c.1900 
Gable  roof,  2  A  stories. 
Features:  bay  window,  Colo¬ 
nial  Revival  porch. 

A97  House,  c.1833 

Greek  Revival  style,  Georgian 

plan. 

Features:  porch,  entry  entabla¬ 
ture,  entry  pilasters. 

A98  House,  c.1835 
Vernacular-Greck  Revival 
style,  Half  Classic  Cottage 
Features:  entry  pilasters,  entry 
entablature. 

A98a  Barn,  c.1880 

A99  Store,  c.1840 

Vernacular-Creek  Revival 
style,  gable  roof,  2  A  stories. 
Features:  Italianate  porch, 
original  storefront. 

A99a  Barn,  c.1870 


A100  House,  c.1825 
Vernacular-Federal  style, 
Georgian  plan. 

Features:  entry  pilasters,  entry 
entablature,  distinctive  door. 

A101  Store,  c.1890 
Gable  roof,  2  stories. 

Features:  cornice  brackets. 

A102  House,  c.1830 
Vernacular-Federal  style,  side- 
hall  plan,  \A  stories. 

Features:  entry  pilasters,  entry 
entablature. 


A103  Library,  1894/(  1940 


Neo-Classical  Revival  style, 
brick,  hiproof,  1  ‘A  stories. 
Features:  porch,  marble,  en¬ 
riched  cornice,  arcading,  full 
entablature,  stone  lintels,  belt- 
course,  stained  glass,  terra 
cotta,  tile. 

A104  House,  c.1875 
Vernacular-Italianate  style, 
gable  roof,  1 ! 'A  stories 
Features:  Italianate  porch, 
gable  screen,  door  hood,  dis¬ 
tinctive  lintelboards. 

A105  House,  c.1900 
Gable  roof,  1  ‘A  stories. 

A106  House,  c.1900 
Gable  roof,  1 A  stories 
Features:  peaked  lintelboards. 

A106a  Barn,  c.1870 

A107  House,  c.1900 
Gable  roof,  1  'A  stories. 

A107a  Barn,  c.1900 

A108  House,  c.1910 
Vernacular-Colonial  Revival 
style,  wood  shingle,  gambrel 
roof,  1  'A  stories. 

Features:  Queen  Anne  porch. 

A109  Railroad  Station, 
c.1870 

Gable  roof,  1  Yi  stories. 
Features:  bay  window. 

A110  House,  c.1910 
Colonial  Revival  style,  hip 
roof,  2  ¥i  stories. 

Features:  distinctive  dormer. 
Colonial  Revival  porch,  gable 
fanlight. 

AllOa  Barn,  c.1870 

A 1 1 1  House,  c.1855 
Vernacular-Greck  Revival 
style,  sid  eh  all  plan,  1  54  stories. 
Features:  comer  pilasters. 


All  la  Bam,  c.1890 

A112  House,  c.1865 
Sidchall  plan,  1 V-  stories 
Features:  Queen  Anne  porch, 

A1 12a  Barn,  c.1870 

A113  House,  c.  1845 
Gable  roof.  2  54  stories. 

A1 13a  Barn,  c.1860 

A1 14  House,  c.1870 

Vernacular- Italianate  style, 
gable  roof.  254  stories 
Features:  cornice  brackets, 
round  arch  window,  Colonial 
Revival  porch 

A1 14a  Barn,  c.1870 

A115  Carriage  Barn,  c.1900 

A116  Commercial  Block* 
1879 

Italianate  style,  wood  shingle, 
2  stories. 

Features:  comice  brackets, 
window  pediment,  hood 
moldings. 

All 7  House,  c.1824 
Sidchall  plan,  214  stories 
Features:  corner  pilasters 


All 8  House,  1877 


Architect/builder:  Smith  and 
Allen. 

French  Second  Empire  style. 
Mansard  roof,  2  stories 
Features:  central  tower,  iron 
cresting,  distinctive  dormer, 
enriched  cornice,  distinctive 
lintelboards,  Italianate  porch, 
segmental  arch  window,  round 
arch  window,  cornice  brackets, 
distinctive  door,  bay  window. 

All8a  Gazebo,  c.1877 
Features:  stickwork,  In  llcasi 
roof,  cupola. 

All 8b  Carriage  Barn,  c.1880 
French  Second  Empire  style. 
Mansard  roof. 

All 9  House,  c  1825 
Gable  roof,  114  stories. 
Features:  entry  entablature, 
entry  pilasters,  port  h 

All 9a  Garage,  c.1920 

A120  House,  c.1830 
Gable  roof,  1 54  stories. 

A120a  Barn,  c  I860 


A121  House,  c.1835 


Greek  Revival  style,  sidchall 
plan,  2  stories. 

Features:  gable  fan. 
monumental  portico,  paneled 
corner  pilasters,  paneled  wall 
pilasters,  reveals,  entry  entab¬ 
lature,  lull  entablature,  enlry 
pilasters 

A 122  Carriage  Barn,  i  1910 
Features:  carriage  bays 

A 123  House,  c  1910 
Gable  roof,  114  stories. 

A  123a  Garage,  t  .1920 

A124  House,  c.1880 
Gable  roof,  1 14  stories 

A124a  Barn,  c.1880 

A125  House,  c. 1925 
Vc  macula  r-Colon  i  a  I  Rev  i  val 
style,  gambrel  roof. 

114  stories. 

Features:  distinctive  chimney, 
distinctive  dormer,  gable  fan. 
porch. 

A  125a  Garage,  c.1970 

Non-contributing  due  to  age. 

A126  House,  c  1900 
Gable  roof.  114  stories. 

A127  House,  c.1900 
Gable  roof,  114  stories. 

A128  House,  c.1880 
Gable  roof,  1 14  stories. 

A  128a  Garage,  c.1930 

A129  House,  c.1910 
Gable  roof,  114  stories. 

A1 29a  Garage,  c.1970 
Non-contributing  due  to  age 

A130  House,  c.1900 
Gable  roof,  114  stories. 

A  130a  Carriage  Barn,  c.1870 

A131  House,  c.1910 
Gable  roof.  1 14  stories. 

A1 3 la  Garage,  c.1930 

A 132  House,  c.1880 
Gable  roof,  114  stories. 
Features:  Gothic  wall  dormer, 
gable  screen.  Bungalow  porch 

A133  House,  c.1910 

Non-eontrihuting  due  to  alter¬ 
ations. 
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A134  Gas  Station,  c.1950 

Non-contributing  due  to  age. 

A135  House,  c.1840 
Vernacular-Greek  Revival 
style,  Georgian  plan. 

Features:  Queen  Anne  porch, 
corner  pilasters. 

A136  House,  c.1840 
Vernacular-Greek  Revival 
style,  I-house. 

Features:  corner  pilasters. 

A136a  Carriage  Barn,  c.1870 


A137  House,  c.1840 


Vernacular-Greek  Revival 
style,  gable  roof,  2  Vi  stories. 
Features:  Colonial  Revival 
porch,  corner  pilasters,  dis¬ 
tinctive  door. 

A137a  Carriage  Barn,  c.1870 
Wood  shingle. 

A138  House,  c.1845 
Greek  Revival  style,  sidehall 
plan,  ll/i  stories. 

Features:  entry  pilasters,  side¬ 
lights,  entry  entablature,  cor¬ 
ner  pilasters,  full  entablature. 

A138a  Carriage  Barn,  c.1870 
Board  and  batten. 

A139  House,  c.1910 
Gable  roof,  2  Vi  stories. 
Features:  Colonial  Revival 
porch. 

A139a  Shed,  c.1920 
A139b  Carriage  Barn,  c.1920 


A140  House,  1809 


Federal  style,  Georgian  plan, 
brick. 

Features:  entry  fanlight,  stone 
lintels,  Italianate  porch. 

A141  Mobile  Home,  c. 1970 
Non-contributing  due  to  age. 

A142  House,  c.1900 
Gable  roof,  1 Vi  stories. 


A143  House,  c.1900 
Gable  roof,  1  Vi  stories. 
Features:  Colonial  Revival 
porch,  entry  pilasters,  entry 
entablature. 

A143a  Carriage  Barn,  c.1900 

A144  House,  c.1880 
Sidehall  plan,  1  Vi  stories. 
Features:  entry  entablature. 

A144a  Garage,  c.1950 

Non-contributing  due  to  age. 


A142a  Carriage  Barn,  c.1900 
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B1  House,  c.1865 
Greek  Revival  style,  sidehall 
plan,  2 'A  stories. 

Features:  entry  pilasters,  entry 
entablature,  bay  window, 
Italianate  porch. 

B2  House,  c.1865 
Vernacular-Greek  Revival 
style,  sidehall  plan,  I A  stories 
Features:  entry  pilasters,  full 
entablature.  Colonial  Revival 
porch. 

B3  Shop,  c.1865 

B4  House,  c.1865 
Greek  Revival  style,  sidehall 
plan,  1 54  stories. 

Features:  sidelights,  entry  en¬ 
tablature,  full  entablature, 
kneewal!  window. 

B5  House,  c.1901) 

Gable  roof,  2  stories. 

B6  Store,  c.1920 
Non-contributing  due  to  alter¬ 
ations. 

B7  Store,  c.1860 
Greek  Revival  style,  gable 
roof,  2  A  stories. 

Features:  Colonial  Revival 
porch,  full  entablature,  poly¬ 
chrome  slate. 
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B8  Store,  c.1915 
Wood  shingle,  gable  roof, 

1 A  stories. 

Features:  bay  window,  door 
hood 


East  Wallingford  grew  into  a  flourishing  manufacturing  and 
commercial  center  in  the  years  after  the  1849  completion  of  the 
Bellows  Falls  to  Rutland  Railroad  through  the  northeast  corner 
of  town.  Although  mills  and  tanneries  have  disappeared,  the 
houses ,  stores,  a  church  and  a  school ,  all  built  about  1860, 
remain  to  indicate  the  rapid  development  of  this  village. 


East  Wallingford  Village 


(B15,  c.1870) 


B9  Shed,  C.1910 

BIO  Mill,  c.1895 
Gable  roof,  2  A  stories. 

Bit  House,  c.1880 
Sidehall  plan,  IA  stories. 
Features:  sidelights,  entry 
pilasters.  Colonial  Revival 
porch. 

B12  House,  c.1875 
Italianate  style,  sidehall  plan, 
21 4  stories. 

Features:  cornice  brackets,  full 
entablature,  bay  window. 
Italianate  porch. 

B12a  Barn,  c.1901) 

B1 3  Church,  1860 
Architect/builder:  Jacob  Gray. 
Greek  Revival  style,  gable 
roof,  1  story. 

Features:  entry  pilasters,  entry 
entablature,  gable  fan,  ridge 
tower,  belfry. 


B14  House,  c.1855 


Greek  Revival- Italianate  style, 
sidehall  plan.  25 4  stories. 
Features:  full  entablature,  cor¬ 
ner  pilasters,  entry  pilasters, 
entry  entablature,  distinctive 
door. 

B15  House,  c.1870 
Vernacular-Gothic  Revival 
style,  sidehall  plan,  1  54  stories. 
Features:  porch.  Colonial  Re¬ 
vival  porch,  Gothic  wall  dorm¬ 
er,  bay  window,  sidelights. 
Gothic  Revival  porch. 

B16  House,  c.1855 
Greek  Revival  style,  sidehall 
plan,  154  stories. 

Features:  sidelights,  entry  en¬ 
tablature,  entry  pilasters,  cor¬ 
ner  pilasters,  full  entablature, 
kneewall  window. 

B17  House,  c.1870 
Greek  Revival  style,  sidehall 
plan,  2  54  stories. 

Features:  corner  pilasters 

B18  School,  c.1865 
Greek  Revival  style,  gable 
roof,  154  stories. 

Features:  transom,  entry  en¬ 
tablature,  paneled  corner 
pilasters,  sidelights,  full  entab¬ 
lature,  cupola,  entry  pilasters, 
gable  fan. 
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Cl  Fraternal  Hall,  1909 
Gable  roof,  1  ‘A  stories. 

Cla  Shed,  c.1890 

C2  Tavern,  c.1815 
Federal  style,  Georgian  plan. 
Features:  entry  pilasters,  entry 
entablature,  Colonial  Revival 
porch. 

C3  House,  c.1850 
Classic  Cottage. 

C4  Store,  c.1830 
Vernacular-Federal  style, 
gable  roof,  2  Vi  stories. 
Features:  entry  pilasters,  entry 
entablature. 

C5  House,  c.1865 
Greek  Revival  style,  sidehall 
plan,  2Zj  stories. 

Features:  entry  entablature, 
entry  pilasters,  Italianate 
porch, 

C5a  Garage,  c.1920 

C6  House,  c.1880 
Sidehall  plan,  2A  stories. 
Features:  Queen  Anne  porch. 

C  7  Store,  c.1940 
Gable  roof,  1  story. 

C7a  Barn,  c.  1930 
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C8  House,  c.1850 

Greek  Revival  style,  Georgian 

plan. 

Features:  distinctive  chimney, 
Queen  Anne  porch,  corner 
pilasters,  full  entablature 

C8a  Barn,  c.1930 


South  Wallingford  was  important  as  a  stop  along  the  stage 
road  and  later  the  railroad  connecting  Bennington  with  Rut¬ 
land.  Historic  buildings  include  an  early  Federal  style  tavern, 
an  attractive  1840  Gothic  Revival  style  church  similar  to 
others  in  Rutland  County,  a  store,  several  homes  from  the  mid 
1800s,  and  the  1909  Grange  Hall. 


(C6,  c.1880;  C7,  c.1940;  C8,  c.1850;  C9, 1840) 


C9  Church,  1840 
Gothic  Revival  style,  gable 
roof,  1  ‘A  stories. 

Features:  pointed  arch  win¬ 
dow,  roof  Hnials,  central  tower, 
entry  entablature. 

CIO  Sugarhouse,  c.1940 

Cll  House,  c.  1840 
Classic  Collage. 

Features:  distinctive  chimney. 
Bungalow  porch. 

Cl  la  Shed,  c.1910 

C12  House,  c.1840 
Sidehall  plan,  2  stories. 
Features:  gable  fan,  corner 
pilasters,  Colonial  Revival 
porch. 

Cl 2a  Barn.  <;.  1900 

C13  House,  (1905 
Gable  roof,  2  stories. 

Features:  porch. 


C14  Store,  c.1860 
Gable  roof,  2  stories. 


C14a  Carriage  Barn,  c.1900 
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Wells  encompasses  the  lower  portion  of 
Lake  St.  Catherine  with  mountainous 
terrain  to  the  east  and  rolling  hills  in 
the  west.  Settlers  established  their  farms  among 
the  hills  and  stream  valleys  after  1768,  while 
Wells  village  developed  around  1800  at  a  cross¬ 
roads  below  South  Pond  near  milling  sites  along 
Wells  Brook.  Farming  was  the  primary  activity 
in  town  throughout  the  19th  century,  although 
the  quarrying  of  slate  in  the  western  region 
gained  some  importance  after  the  Civil  War. 

The  first  hotel  on  Lake  St.  Catherine  was  opened 
in  1859,  and  by  the  close  of  the  century  camp 
development  was  well  established  there, 
providing  a  boost  for  the  local  economy.  Today 
the  19th  century  farm  and  village  buildings, 
together  with  the  later  camp  architecture,  tell  a 
lively,  unwritten  story  of  the  history  of  Wells. 

MANY  OF  THE  FIRST  SETTLERS  came 
here  from  Connecticut  and  Massachusetts,  and 
by  the  time  of  the  first  United  States  census  in 
1791  there  were  622  people  living  in  Wells. 
Among  the  earliest  houses  built  in  town  are  four, 
small  1J4  story  homes  (51,  52,  55,  60;  c.1790) 
clustered  near  the  Wells  Brook  and  Mill  Brook. 
Originally  similar,  they  have  been  somewhat 
altered  over  the  years  but  all  still  retain  a  slightly 
flared  eave  across  the  front  roof  edge,  a  feature 


This  snow-hound  farm  (23 ),  located  near  the  southeast  corner 
of  town  along  Wells  Brook,  has  one  of  the Jew  late  19th  cen¬ 
tury  houses  built  in  Wells.  Known  to  have  been  settled  prior  to 
1850,  the farm  is  set  amid  steep  hillsides,  a  setting  typical  of 
many  early  farms  in  the  area. 


rarely  found  in  Vermont.  Further  to  the  north  is 
the  farm  (56)  of  Samuel  Culver,  the  son  of 
Daniel  who  came  here  in  1771.  Samuel  ran  a 
nursery,  where  he  grew  a  variety  of  fruits,  and 
was  active  in  local  affairs,  serving  as  a  selectman, 
constable,  and  representative  to  the  state  legisla¬ 
ture.  His  house,  a  large  Georgian  plan  dwelling 
ornamented  by  thin  pilasters  around  the  central 
sidelit  door,  was  built  about  1820.  Aligned  along 
the  other  side  of  the  road  are  numerous  barns 
and  other  outbuildings  dating  from  the  later 
1800s. 

Wells  village  began  to  develop  about  1800  as  a 
small  milling  and  commercial  center  for  the  dis¬ 
persed  farming  community  at  the  intersection  of 
a  road  along  Wells  Brook  and  the  Rutland  to 
Bennington  stage  route.  It  grew  slowly,  but  by 
1840  contained  a  church,  tavern,  store,  and 
several  mechanics’  shops.  The  tavern  (A2, 
c.1835),  a  large  building  with  a  handsome, 
recessed,  2  story  Greek  Revival  style  porch,  was 
built  right  at  the  crossroads  in  the  village  center. 
Facing  it  from  the  opposite  corner  was  the  store 
(A14,  c.1835),  with  an  attached  house  to  one  side 
for  its  proprietors. 

The  village  continued  to  grow  through  the 


Building  numbers  in  parenthesis  correspond  lo  (he  State  Register 
of  Historic  Places  listing  and  maps  that  follow  the  text. 
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This  house  (35),  an  outstanding  example  of  the  Greek  Revival 
style,  was  built  c.  1845  near  the  western  edge  of  Wells  village 
for  John  C.  Hulett,  a  man  active  in  town  politics.  Among  its 
noteworthy  features  are  the  central  pavilion  with  flanking  ells 
plan,  Jlushboard  siding  of  the front  walls,  paneled  corner 
pilasters  enriched  with  palmettes,  and  the  handsome  Ionic 
colonnade  porch. 

1840s  and  1850s,  so  that  by  the  1860s  there  were 
about  thirty  dwellings  along  its  five  radiating 
streets.  Among  them  were  several  Greek  Revival 
style  homes.  On  the  corner  across  from  the  store 
is  the  2  story  Georgian  plan  home  (A20,  c.1841) 
of  Dr.  Backus  H.  Haynes,  who  practiced  medi¬ 
cine  in  Wells  from  about  1841  to  1855.  The 
house  has  two  doorways,  one  in  the  center  of  the 
main  facade  and  one  on  the  side  that  may  have 
led  into  his  office.  About  1845  a  sidehall  plan 
house  (A16),  with  a  recessed  porch  supported  by 
paneled  posts,  was  built  just  down  South  Street 
beyond  Wells  Brook.  Matching  paneled  pilasters 
ornament  the  front  wall,  while  smaller  ones 
flank  the  sidelit  doorway.  Dating  from  the  same 
period  is  the  yet  more  elaborate  Main  Street 
house  (35)  of  John  S.  Hullett,  a  prosperous 
farmer,  town  selectman,  and  representative  to 
the  state  legislature.  Running  across  the  entire 
front  of  this  pavilion  with  ells  plan  house  is  a 
generous  veranda  supported  by  carved  Ionic 
columns. 

THREE  RELIGIOUS  DENOMINATIONS, 
Universalist,  Methodist  Episcopal,  and  Epis¬ 
copal,  were  established  early  in  town,  and  for  a 
time  all  shared  a  meetinghouse  in  the  village 
before  constructing  separate  churches.  These 
churches  were  replaced  in  the  1840s  and  1850s 
by  new  buildings  grouped  around  what  would 
become  the  green  at  the  eastern  edge  of  the  vil¬ 
lage.  The  Gothic  Revival  style  pointed  arch 
windows  of  St.  Paul’s  Episcopal  Church  (A9, 

1841)  and  the  bristling  wooden  cresting  atop  its 
tower  provide  a  vivid  contrast  to  the  restrained 
Greek  Revival  style  detailing  of  the  Methodist 
church  (All,  1842),  with  its  paneled  corner 
pilasters  and  domed  belfry.  The  Universalist 
church  (A8),  built  in  1855,  is  somewhat  smaller 
and  although  the  original  tower  was  removed 
when  the  building  was  converted  to  a  library  in 
the  1960s,  such  details  as  the  dentils  enriching 
the  cornice  remain  intact. 


After  the  Civil  War  most  Wells  farmers  turned from  sheep 
raising  to  the  more  lucrative  dairying,  sending  their  milk  to 
several  local  cheese  factories.  A  local  historian  wrote  in  1869 
that  most  farmers  " have  new  and  painted  dwellings,  with  com 
fortahle  outbuildings,  indicating  enterprise  and  prosperity.” 
Among  new  bams  of  the  period  was  this  early  bank  bam 
located  on  the  East  Wells  farm  (18)  of  A.  Lewis.  Other, 
slightly  later  carriage  barns  (33)  were  distinguished  by  a  cen¬ 
tral  wall  dormer.  Early  20th  century  bams  (ex.  22f  c.1910) 
often  had  gambrel  roofs  and  stables  on  ground  level. 

During  the  years  before  mid-century  many 
Wells  farmers  raised  sheep,  producing  8,752 
pounds  of  wool  from  4,283  sheep  in  1840.  A 
number  of  them  used  their  profits  to  build  new 
homes.  About  1845  the  Parks  family  erected  a 
large  pavilion  with  ells  plan  house  (26)  on  their 
farm  overlooking  the  Wells  Brook  valley,  which 
was  established  by  Joshua  Howe  who  came  there 
from  Wallingford,  Connecticut,  in  1783.  Most  of 
the  barns  and  other  outbuildings  on  the  property 
date  from  the  later  1800s.  After  the  Rutland  and 
Washington  Railroad  was  completed  through 
neighboring  Granville,  New  York,  in  1851,  many 
farmers  in  western  Wells  began  to  grow  potatoes, 
producing  as  much  as  1,000  to  2,000  bushels 
yearly.  Among  the  farms  in  the  rolling  western 
hills  was  one  (57)  owned  by  Orah  Clark,  the  son 
of  an  early  settler.  His  attractive  Classic  Cottage, 
built  about  1840,  is  ornamented  by  a  Greek 
Revival  style  doorway  and  paneled  corner 
pilasters.  Another  farm  (54),  located  near  where 
Mills  Brook  flows  into  the  Wells  Brook,  has  a 
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Fever  and  ague  plagued  early  settlers  around  Lake  St. 

Catherine,  bat  after  a  public  house  opened  here  in  1859  the 
lake  soon  became  a  popular  resort  area.  By  the  1880s  numerous 
single  family  camps  were,  built  along  its  shores,  including  this 
one,  the  large-scale  “Inniscarra" (3,  c.1900),  with  its  later 
matching  garage  at  the  rear. 

simple  sidchall  plan  house  perhaps  built  about 
1850  for  A.  Smith,  and  an  early  bank  barn  with 
peaked  lintelboards  over  the  windows. 

Locally  grown  wool  was  made  into  cloth  at  a 
mill  at  the  outlet  of  Little  Pond,  where  there  was 
also  a  sawmill,  sash  factory,  planing  mill,  and 
wagon  shop.  In  1853  Benjamin  Lewis  built  a 
larger  woolen  mill,  capable  of  producing  one 
hundred  yards  of  cloth  a  day,  west  of  the  village. 
Among  the  several  properties  Lewis  owned 
nearby  were  two  large  Georgian  plan  houses. 

One  (49,  c.1835)  just  east  of  the  mill  has  an  early 
Greek  Revival  style  doorway  with  a  transom, 
entry  pilasters,  and  a  heavily  molded  entabla¬ 
ture.  The  other  (50,  c.1840)  has  paneled  pilasters 
that  ornament  the  building  corners  and  frame 
the  sidclit  doorway. 

QUARRYING  IN  THE  SLATE  BELT  that 
runs  through  western  Rutland  County  began  in 
Wells  about  1854  in  the  southwestern  corner  of 
town.  Growth  of  the  slate  industry  in  Wells, 
unlike  neighboring  Pawlet  and  Poultney,  was 
slow,  but  by  the  late  1800s  numerous  quarries 
had  been  opened  up  in  town.  Many  were  owned 
by  slate  companies  in  Pawlet  and  in  Granville, 
New  York,  just  across  the  state  border.  Still 
standing  near  one  of  the  quarries  is  a  barn  (58, 
c.1860)  that  was  used  as  a  billboard  by  the 
Hilltop  Slate  Company  of  Middle  Granville. 

The  population  of  Wells  declined  toward  the 
end  of  the  1800s,  dropping  from  713  residents  in 
1870  to  606  by  1900.  Farmers  gradually  shifted 
their  emphasis  from  raising  sheep  and  growing 
potatoes  to  dairying,  and  built  large  barns  to 
accommodate  their  new  herds.  One  bank  barn 
(22e,  c.1870)  in  the  southeastern  corner  of  town 


Located  just  north  of  Wells  village  on  the  road  leading  to  Lai* 
St.  Catherine  this  house  ( 42)  was  built  c.  1935  in  the  Bunga¬ 
low  style,  it  is  similar  to  several ,  slightly  earlier,  lakeside 
camps. 

is  distinguished  by  two  sets  of  sliding  doors 
facing  the  road  and  on  the  rooftop  by  a  wooden 
cupola.  Farmers  brought  much  of  their  milk  to 
James  Norton’s  Mill  Brook  cheese  factory,  where 
in  1867,  two  years  after  the  business  was  estab¬ 
lished,  nearly  120,000  pounds  of  cheese  were 
made.  Another  cheese  factory  (59)  was  begun 
somewhat  later  on  the  site  of  Benjamin  Lewis’s 
woolen  mill.  Also  on  Mill  Brook  was  a  wood- 
frame  gristmill  (53),  built  in  the  1880s  on  the  site 
of  a  mill  established  in  1808  by  Roswell 
Goodrich. 

Lake  St.  Catherine  attracted  visitors  as  early 
as  1859  when  Merritt  Lewis  built  a  public  house 
on  its  western  shore.  By  the  1880s  small  camps 
with  porches  facing  the  water  were  being  built 
along  the  lakeside.  Relatively  simple  in  design, 
they  include  one  (10,  c.1885)  with  round  arched 
windows  lighting  the  front  gable  end  and 
another  (8,  c.1885)  ornamented  by  a  carved 
gable  screen.  Later  family  summer  homes,  such 
as  the  2  story,  hip-roofed  “Inniscarra”  (3,  c.1900), 
were  distinguished  by  expansive  porches  across 
the  front  and  sides  for  extended  outdoor  leisure. 

By  the  1920s,  as  use  of  the  automobile  made 
Lake  St.  Catherine  more  accessible  for  summer 
recreation,  large  homes  with  stylish  design  fea¬ 
tures  commonly  found  in  many  suburban 
houses  of  the  period  were  built  along  the 
lakeshore.  The  first  floor  walls  and  the  large 
exterior  chimney  of  “Whileaway”  (2)  are  faced 
with  distinctive  cobblestones,  while  the  wood- 
shingled  “Wissahickon”  (1)  is  ornamented  by  a 
2  story  bay  window,  large  brackets  under  the 
eaves,  and  porches  to  the  front  and  rear. 

Development  in  Wells  during  the  20th  cen¬ 
tury  has  been  confined  largely  to  the  Lake  St. 
Catherine  area,  leaving  the  19th  century 
character  of  Wells  village  and  the  surrounding 
scattered  farms  intact.  Local  preservation  efforts, 
such  as  the  conversion  of  the  Universalist  church 
to  the  town  library,  help  maintain  the  character 
of  Wells  village,  a  Historic  District  listed  in  the 
State  Register  of  Historic  Places.  Provided  the 
historic  significance  of  the  lakeside  camps  is  rec¬ 
ognized,  Wells  will  likely  retain  an  architectural 
balance  between  village,  farms,  and  lake,  which 
will  continue  to  sustain  residents  and  attract 
vacationers  for  many  years  to  come. 
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1  Camp,  c.1920 
Bungalow  slyle,  wood  shingle, 

1  !4  stories. 

Features:  cobblestone,  stick- 
work,  Bungalow  porch,  rafter 
tails,  distinctive  chimney,  bay 
window,  recessed  porch. 
Related  garage. 

Features:  historic  garage 
doors. 

2  Camp,  c.1920 
Vernacular-Craftsman  style, 
wood  shingle,  gable  root, 

2  stories. 

Features:  cobblestone,  gable 
fanlight,  Bungalow  porch 
Related  boathouse,  garage 
Features:  historic  garage 
doors. 

3  Camp,  C.J900 

1  lip  roof,  2  stories. 

Features:  Queen  Anne  porch, 
rafter  tails. 

Related  garage. 

4  Camp,  c.1930 
Vernacular-Adiromlai  k  Rustic 
style,  log  veneer,  gable  roof, 

I  story. 

5  Camp.  r.  1925 
Wood  shingle,  hip  roof, 

I  story. 

Features:  rafter  tails. 


6  Camp, < .1915 
Hip  roof,  I  story. 
Features:  recessed  porch. 


Related  garage. 


7  Camp,  c.1895 
Gable  roof,  I  story. 

Features:  Queen  Anne  porch, 
distinctive  chimney,  cob¬ 
blestone. 

Related  garage. 


8  Camp,  c.1885 
Vernacular-Queen  Anne  style, 
gable  roof,  1 14  stories. 
Features:  gable  screen.  Queen 
Anne  porch,  peaked  lintel- 
boards. 


9  Camp,  c.1890 
Brick,  gable  roof,  2  lA  stories. 
Features:  Queen  Anne  porch, 
quoins,  diagonal  boarding, 
shinglework. 

Related  garage. 


10  Camp,  c.1885 
Gable  roof,  IK  stories 
Features:  round  arch  window, 
porch. 

Related  shed. 


11  Camp,  c.1910 


Gable  roof,  1  Vi  stories. 
Features,  cornice  brackets, 
recessed  porch. 


12  Catnp,  c.1900 
Wood  shingle,  gable  roof, 

114  stories. 

Features:  rafter  tails,  stick- 
work.  distinctive  chimney. 
Related  garage. 

13  House,  c.1890 
Vernacular-Queen  Anne  style, 
gable  roof,  214  stories. 
Features:  transom,  Queen 
Anne  porch,  distinctive  lintel- 
boards. 

14  Barn*  c.1920 
Gambrel  roof. 

Related  house,  barn, 
sugarhouse. 

15  House,  c.1905 
Gable  roof,  2 14  stories. 
Features:  Colonial  Revival 
porch. 

Related  carriage  barn. 

16  House,  c  .1840 
Vernacular-Grcck  Revival 
style,  Classic  Cottage. 

Features:  full  entablature, 
paneled  entry  pilasters,  side¬ 
lights,  entry  entablature. 
Related  barn,  rnilkhousc. 

1 7  House,  (1840 
Vernacular-Greek  Revival 
style,  Classic  Cottage. 

Features:  paneled  corner 
pilasters,  full  entablature 

18  House,  c.18'15 
Gable  roof,  1 J4  stories. 

Related  bank  barn. 

19  House,  i\184(l 

Greek  Revival  style,  Classic 

Cottage 

Features:  kneewall  window, 
full  entablature,  entry  entabla¬ 
ture,  sidelights,  corner 
pilasters,  entry  pilasters. 

20  (Farm) 

.i  House,  <  1855 
Gable  root.  1 J4  m  % 

Feature*;  peaked  linlrHxmrtl* 
b.  Gat  age.  (.1965 
<  Shed,  r  1900 
d  MilkhnutC.  (  1920 

e  Sited,  c.1910 
I  Bam,  c.1910 

Failure*:  peaked  linielboards 


21  (Farm) 

a.  House,  c.1845 

Greek  Revival  style,  sideh all  plan, 
2  stories. 

Features:  sidelights,  entry  entabla¬ 
ture,  entry  pilasters,  full  entabla¬ 
ture,  paneled  corner  pilasters 

b.  Granary,  c.1880 

c.  Shed,  c  I960 

d.  Milkhousc,  c  1940 

e.  Barn,  cl870 

Features:  peaked  linielboards 

f.  Barn,  c.1971 

22  (Farm) 

.»  House,  i  1840 

Vernacular -Greek  Revival  style, 

Georgian  plan. 

Features  entry  entablature,  side¬ 
lights,  entry  pilasters,  bay  window, 
corner  pilasters 

b.  Garage,  c.1925 
Hip  roof 

c.  Barn,  c  1880 
d  Shed.  C-1900 
c.  Barn,  c.1870 


Features:  cupola,  Gothic  wall 

dormer 

f.  c.1910 

Features:  metal  »ilo.  metal  ven¬ 
tilator 

23  (Farm) 

a  House  c.1880 
Gabtl  roof.  2h  «one*. 

Features:  north, 
b.  Shed.  <  .1910 
Features:  Gothic  walldnrmn 
c  Barn. <  1910 

d.  Milkhousc.  c  1920 

24  House,  t  1885 
Gable  roof,  2)4  stories. 
Related  shed,  shed 
Features:  peaked  lintelboards. 

25  (Farm) 

.»  House, «  1841 

Vcinai  who  -Greek  Revival  style, 

('lassie  Cottage 

Features:  full  entablature,  entry 
pilasters,  sidelights,  entry  entab¬ 
lature. 

b.  Barn,  c.1870 
i  Carriage  Bam.  r  1890 
Board  and  batten. 

d.  Shed,  <1920 

e.  Barn.  <  1880 

I.  Milkhousc, « .1910 

26  (Farm) 

a  House.  *  1841 
Vernacular-Grcck  Revival  style, 
pavilion  with  ells 

Features’  paneled  rornei  pilasters. 

lull  entablature,  gable  Ian. 

b.  Pump  House.  <  1880 

t.  Granary,  c.1890 

d  Bam.  c  1800 

Features:  Gothi*  wall  dormer. 

cupula. 

t-  Shed,  c  I'Mtl 

I.  Carriage  Barn,  c.1870 

g  Shed. <  1885 

h  Corn  Crib,  r  |KM5 

Fr.it  u  i  e*  peaked  lintclbooidv 


27  House,  c.1840 
Vernacular-Greck  Revival 
style,  Classic  Cottage 
Features:  full  entablature, 
kneewall  window,  entry  entab¬ 
lature,  paneled  wall  pilasters. 
I«ineled  corner  pilasters. 

28  (Farm) 

;l  House,  c.1835 
Georgian  plan. 

Features:  full  entablature 
b  Shed,  r.1870 
c.  Bam,  c.1890 
d  Barn,  c.  1865 

e.  Barn,  c.1870 

f.  Chicken  Coop,  c.1910 

g.  Rant,  <1875 

29  (Farm) 

a  House,  c.1855 
Vernacular-Federal  style,  gable 
roof,  2J4  stories. 

Features:  entry  pilasters,  entry  en¬ 
tablature 

b  Carriage  Barn,  <.1900 
c.  Milkhousc,  c.1930 
Wood  shingle 

d  Bam.  c.1910 
r  Shed,  c.1920 
f.  Chicken  Coop,  <.1920 
g  Shed.  <1975 

30  Camp,  c.1910 
Gambrel  roof,  1  *4  stories. 
Features:  distinctive  chimney, 
recessed  porch,  rafter  tails,  dis¬ 
tinctive  dormer. 

Related  carriage  barn. 

31  Camp,  c.1920 
Gable  roof,  1  story 
Features:  porch,  rafter  tails. 
Related  garage. 

32  Camp,  c.1905 
Wood  shingle,  gable  roof. 

I  story. 

Features:  rafter  tails,  stick* 
work,  hood  moldings,  recessed 
porch,  cobblestone,  distinctive 
chimney. 

33  House,  c.1845 

Greek  Revival  style.  Classic 
Cottage. 

Features:  full  entablature, 
paneled  corner  pilasters,  entry 
entablature,  sidelights,  entry 
pilasters,  kneewall  window, 
ltalianatr  porch 
Related  carriage  barn,  shed, 
shod 

Features:  Gothic  wall  dormer. 

34  House,  c  1850 
Vernacular-Greek  Revival 
style,  gable  roof,  1 J4  stories. 
Features:  paneled  cornet 
pilasters,  full  entablature. 

35  House,  c.1845 
Greek  Revival  style,  gable 
roof,  2J4  stories. 

Features:  Greek  Revival  porch 
flushboard  siding,  paneled  cor¬ 
ner  pilasters,  sidelights,  tran¬ 
som.  full  entablature,  gable 
fan. 

36  House,  c.1850 
Vernacular-Greek  Revival 
style,  sidchal!  plan,  2  stories. 
Features:  full  entablature, 
paneled  corner  pilasters 
Related  garage. 
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37  House.  C.1840/C.1885 
Greek  Revival- Queen  Anne 
style,  Georgian  plan 
Features:  shinglework,  lull  en¬ 
tablature,  corner  pilasters. 
Queen  Anne  porch,  entry 
pilasters,  entry  entablature. 

38  House,  c.1865 
Georgian  plan 
Related  carriage  barn. 


39  House,  r.1865 


Gable  roof.  2  stories. 

Features:  peaked  lintel  boards. 
Related  smokehouse. 


40  House,  c.1845 

Greek  Revival  style,  Classic 
Cottage,  IF*  stories. 

Features:  knee  wall  window, 
full  entablature,  paneled  cor¬ 
ner  pilasters,  entry  entabla¬ 
ture,  paneled  entry  pilasters, 
sidelights,  transom,  peaked 
lintrlboards,  porch. 

Related  carriage  barn 
Features:  peaked  lintel  board*. 

41  House,  c.1850 
Gable  roof,  I V*  stories. 
Features:  paneled  corner 
pilasters,  gable  fan,  bay  win¬ 
dow,  Quern  Anne  porch 
Related  carriage  bam 
Features:  Gothic  wall  dormer. 

42  House,  c.1935 

Bungalow  style,  wood  shingle, 
gable  roof,  I  !4  stories 
Features:  rafter  tails, 
cobblestone. 

Related  garage,  ham,  shed. 

43  House,  c.1870 
Vernacular-Gothic  Revival 
style,  gable  roof,  1  '/£  stories 
Features:  Gothic  wall  dormer, 
peaked  lintclboards,  Queen 
Anne  porch. 

44  House,  c.1885 
Gable  roof,  l  Vi  stories. 
Features:  Queen  Anne  porch. 
Related  stable. 

45  House,  c.1890 
Gable  roof,  2  stories. 

Features:  Italianate  porch, 
peaked  lintelboards. 

46  House,  c.1850 
Vernacular- Greek  Revival 
style,  Georgian  plan 
Features:  paneled  corner 
pilasters,  transom,  paneled 
entry  pilasters,  distinctive  lin¬ 
tclboards. 


47  House,  c.1845 
Vernacular-Greck  Revival 
style,  Classic  Cottage,  wood 
shingle. 

Features:  entry  entablature, 
sidelights. 

48  House,  c.1830 
I-housc. 

49  House,  c.1835 

Ve rn acular- Federal -G reek  Re- 
vival  style,  I-house. 

Features:  full  entablature, 
transom,  entry’  entablature. 
Related  bam,  shed,  barn. 

50  House,  c.1840 

Vernacular-Greck  Revival 
style,  Georgian  plan. 

Features:  paneled  corner 
pilasters,  entry  entablature, 
paneled  entry  pilasters,  side¬ 
lights,  transom,  full  entabla¬ 
ture,  porch. 

51  House,  c.1790 
Cape  Cod. 

Features:  Queen  Anne  porch. 
Related  bam. 

52  House,  c.1790 
Vernacular- Federal  style.  Cape 
Cod. 

Features:  entry  entablature, 
entry  pilasters. 

53  (Farm) 

a.  House,  c.1825 
Vernacular- Federal  style,  gable 
roof.  2  stories. 

Features:  entry  entablature, 
Italianate  porch 

b.  Barn,  c.1870 

c.  Mill,  c.1880 


Gable  roof.  3  stories. 

«1.  Carriage  Barn,  c.1880 
Features  Gothic  wall  dormer, 
e  Barn,  c  1870 

54  (Farm) 

a  House,  c.1850 

Sidehall  plan.  stories, 
b  Bam.  c.  1865 
Features:  peaked  lintclhoarcb 
c.  Bam.  c.1870 

55  (Farm) 

a  House,  c.1790 
Cape  Cod. 

b.  Garage,  c.1940 

c.  Granary,  c.l88.f> 

d.  Pighousc,  c.1890 

e  Carriage  Barn,  c.1880 
Features:  Gothic  wall  dormer 

f.  Barn,  c.1890 

g.  Chicken  Coop,  c.1910 

h.  Chicken  Coop,  c.1910 


56  (Farm) 

a.  House,  cl820 

Vernacular- Federal  style,  Georgian 
plan. 

Features:  full  entablature,  entry 
entablature,  entry  pilasters,  side¬ 
lights 

b  Chicken  Coop,  c.1890 
Board  and  batten. 

c.  Pump  House,  c.1930 

d.  Barn,  c.1855 

e.  Granary,  c.1870 
f  Barn,  c.1880 

g  Milkhoutte,  cl925 
h,  Bam,  c.  1860 

57  House,  c.1840 

Greek  Revival  style.  Classic 
Cottage. 

Features:  full  entablature, 
paneled  corner  pilasters,  entry 
entablature,  paneled  entry 
pilasters,  sidelights,  porch. 
Related  carriage  barn,  barn 

58  Bam,  c«1860 

Features:  historic  sign. 

59  Cheese  Factory,  c.1870 
Gable  roof,  2  stories. 

Features:  cornice  brackets 
Related  carriage  bam. 

60  House,  c.1790 
Gable  roof,  1  {/i  stories. 
Features:  transom,  bellcasl 
roof. 

Related  barn. 

Features;  hoist. 
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WELLS  VILLAGE 
HISTORIC  DISTRICT 

Wells  village,  which  has  a  small  green  near  its  eastern  end,  is 
dramatically  sited  near  the  base  oj  Pond  Mountain,  a  shear 
fault  that  rises  800 feet.  Many  oj  its  historic  buildings  date 
from  the  early  to  mid  1800s  when  it  was  the  milling  and  com¬ 
mercial  center  of  town,  and  include  handsome  examples  of  the 
Federal  and  Greek  Revival  styles  and  the  Gothic  Revival  style 
St.  Paul’s  Episcopal  Church,  designed  by  noted  Rutland 
County  architect  John  Cain. 


Wells  Elementary  School  (Al,  c.1900) 


(A9,  1841) 
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A  WELLS  VILLAGE 
HISTORIC  DISTRICT  MAP 

(Numbers  correspond  to  accompanying  Register  listing.) 
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SOURCE:  VT.  MAPPING  PROGRAM  ORTHOPHOTOS,  1975. 


HISTORIC  BUILDING 
NON-CONTRIBUTING  BUILDING 


WELLS  VILLAGE 
HISTORIC  DISTRICT 


A1  School,  c.1900 


Colonial  Revival  style,  hip 
roof,  2  Vi  stories. 

Features:  cupola,  bank  of 
windows. 

A2  House,  c.  1835 
Georgian  plan. 

Features:  peaked  lintelboards, 
Italianate  porch. 

A2a  Carriage  Barn,  c.1880 

A2b  Garage,  c.1930 

A2c  Shed.  l.I940 

A2d  Shed,  c.1960 
Non-contributing  due  to  age 

A3  Tavern,  c!835 
Fedcral-Greek  Revival  style. 
Georgian  plan. 

Features:  full  entablature, 
porch,  entry  pilasters,  entry 
entablature,  sidelights, 
recessed  porch. 


A4  Post  Office,  c.1972 
Non-contributing  due  to  age. 

A5  Duplex,  c.1900 
Gable  roof,  2  Yi  stories. 

A6  House,  c.1880 
Gable  roof.  2  stories 
Features:  shinglework,  C)ueen 
Anne  porch. 

A 7  House,  c. 1815 
Georgian  plan 
Features:  enriched  entry  en¬ 
tablature,  full  entablature, 
entry  pilasters. 

A 8  Church,  1855 
Greek  Rev ival  style,  gable 
mol,  I  story. 

Features:  full  mtablaturr . 
gable  fan,  distinctive  chimney, 
corner  pilasters. 

A9  Church,  1841 

Gotha  Revival  style,  gable 
roof,  I  story 

Features:  full  entablature,  cen¬ 
tral  lower,  triangular  arch  win¬ 
dow,  wood  carving,  roof 
finials.  belfry,  corner  pilasters, 
wood  irving.  window  tracery. 

AlO  House,  c.1880 
f -house. 

Features:  peaked  lintelboards, 
porch. 

A  10a  Carriage  Barn,  e.1890 
Features.  Gothic  wall  dormer, 
peaked  lintelboards. 

AlOb  Chicken  Coop,  c.1910 

AlOc  Shed,  e.1930 


AlOd  Garage,  c  .1930 

All  Church,  1842 
Greek  Revival  style,  gable 
roof.  I  story. 

Features:  full  entablature, 
paneled  entry  pilasters,  stained 
glass,  belfry,  label  lintels,  entry 
entablature 

A12  Barn,  c  1900 
Board  and  but  ten 

A13  House,  (.1840 
Vc  rn at u I ar- G  ree  k  Re v  i  va l 
style,  gable  roof,  2  stories. 
Features:  lull  entablature, 
entry  entablature,  paneled 
entry  pilasters 

A14  Store,  i  1835 
Gable  roof,  2  ^  stories. 
Features:  lull  entablature 
hoist,  distinctive  door 

A15  House,  c.1880 
(table  roof,  2  slot im 
Features:  peaked  lintelboards 

A  15a  Garage.  c  1930 
Hip  roof. 

A15b  ( Min  tage  Barn,  •  1890 
Features:  Gorlin  walldormri. 

Al 6  House.  1  1845 
Greek  Revival  style,  sidehall 
plan,  2  stories. 

Feat  u  res:  paneled  wall 
pilasters,  monumental  portico, 
full  entablature,  sidelights, 
kttcevvall  window,  corner* 
blocks,  paneled  cornel 
pilasters,  llushbnard  siding 


A16a  Chapel,  e.1960 
Non-contributing  due  lo  age 

A16b  Carriage  Barn,  c.1870 

A17  House,  c.1840 
Classic  Cottage. 

Features:  kneewall  w  indow, 
sidelights. 

A17a  Carriage  Barn,  c.1885 

A18  House,  c.  1865 
Sidehall  plan.  IK  stories. 
Features:  Queen  Anne  porch 

A18a  Carriage  Barn,  c.1900 

A19  Shop,  c.1900 
Board  and  batten. 


A20  House,  c.1841 


Greek  Revival  style,  Georgian 
plan. 

Features:  full  entablature, 
paneled  comer  pilasters,  entry 
entablature,  entry  pilasters. 

A21  Garage,  c.1960 
Non-contributing  due  to  age. 

A22  House,  c.1880 
Vernacular-Queen  Anne  style 
sidehall  plan,  2K  stories. 
Features:  shinglework.  Queen 
Anne  porch. 

A22a  Garage,  c.1940 

A23  Store,  c.1885 
Gable  roof.  2  stories. 

Features:  Queen  Anne  porch, 
original  storefront. 
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WEST  HAVEN 


West  Haven,  the  westernmost  town  in 

Vermont,  is  separated  from  New  York 
State  by  Lake  Champlain,  its  East 
Bay,  and  the  Poultney  River.  By  1792,  when  the 
town  was  partitioned  from  Fair  Haven  by  the 
state  legislature,  a  number  of  farms  had  been 
established  in  the  rolling,  rock-strewn  hills. 
Among  early  roads  were  the  Whitehall  and  Fair 
Haven  to  Vergennes  stage  road  and  the  Fair 
Haven  turnpike  (now  VT  Route  22A).  The 
small  village  of  West  Haven  gradually  developed 
at  a  crossroads  near  the  center  of  town.  Farming 
remained  important  throughout  the  19th  cen¬ 
tury,  and  most  of  the  historic  buildings  in 
town  —  farmhouses,  bams,  and  two  early 
churches  —  date  from  these  years. 

WHEN  FAIR  HAVEN  WAS  CHARTERED, 
its  proprietors  designated  Carver’s  Falls  on  the 
Poultney  River  as  the  town  center  because  of  its 
suitability  for  milling  interests  and  potential  as  a 
river  port  for  the  East  Bay  of  Lake  Champlain. 
Among  the  early  settlers  near  the  falls  were 
Sharon,  Connecticut,  residents  Dr.  Simeon 
Smith,  a  druggist  and  trader,  and  his  nephew, 
Daniel  Smith,  who  arrived  here  in  1787.  Dr. 
Smith  established  a  sawmill  on  the  Hubbardton 
River  and  about  1788  hired  Jonathan  Orms, 
millwright,  carpenter,  and  later  general-in-chief 


Scattered  throughout  the  gently  rolling  but  often  rocky  landscape 
of  West  Haven  are  numerous  early  to  mid  19th  century  farms 
with  barns  and  other  outbuildings  that  surround  Federal  or 
Greek  Revival  style  farmhouses.  The  long  sweep  of  the  Adiron¬ 
dack  Mountains  forms  the  backdrop  for  this  farm  (8),  owned 
in  the  1860s  by  W.  Sisco. 

of  the  Vermont  militia  during  the  War  of  1812,  to 
construct  an  iron  forge  at  the  falls.  Smith  quickly 
became  a  prominent  man  in  local  affairs,  serving 
as  a  Fair  Haven  selectman,  assistant  Rutland 
County  court  judge,  and  representative  to  the 
state  legislature.  His  large  2 14  story  house  (27), 
built  about  1789  near  Carver’s  Falls,  reflects  this 
status.  Although  now  altered  with  the  addition 
of  a  Colonial  Revival  style  monumental  portico, 
the  house  still  retains  its  Federal  style  entryway 
with  sidelights  and  a  distinctive  paneled  door 
framed  by  a  molded  door  surround. 

The  waterpower  of  Carver’s  Falls  was  greatly 
altered  by  a  freshet  in  1783,  which  also  filled  the 
East  Bay  with  sand,  and  eventually  the  settle¬ 
ment  there  was  eclipsed  by  the  growing  mill  vil¬ 
lage  of  Fair  Haven,  located  around  a  set  of  falls 
on  the  Castleton  River.  A  split  soon  developed 
between  the  more  agricultural  western  half  of 
town  and  the  industrial  eastern  half  when  they 
could  not  agree  on  a  town  center.  Western 
farmers  petitioned  for  a  separate  West  Haven,  a 
request  granted  by  the  state  legislature  in  1792. 

Although  the  Smiths  were  opposed  to  the  par¬ 
tition,  they  remained  in  their  new  town,  further 
developing  their  large  landholdings  and  business 

Building  numbers  in  parenthesis  correspond  to  the  State  Register 
of  Historic  Places  listing  and  maps  that  follow  the  text. 
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Among  the  several  impressive  Federal  style  buildings  in  Hist 
Haven  is  one  (29)  built  in  1 798 Jot  Dr.  Simeon  Smith  and 
believed  to  have  been  used  by  him  as  a  guesthouse  and  dance 
halt.  The  eaveslinc  is  marked  by  an  exceptional  entablature, 
complete  with  dentils  and  small  modillion  blocks. 


Marking  the  crossroads  in  West  Haven  village  is  the  Baptist 
church  (15),  built  in  1831  at  a  cost  oj $ 2,000 .  Although  the 
original  pinnacled  cresting  on  the  two-stage  belfry  is  now  gone , 
the  building,  with  its  large,  pointed  arch  windows,  is  a 
noteworthy  early  example  of  the  ecclesiastical  use  of  the  Gothic 
Revival  style  in  Vermont. 


interests.  In  1798  Dr.  Smith  had  another  house 
(29),  with  a  second  floor  ballroom,  built  along 
the  Whitehall  to  Vergennes  stage  road  and  not 
far  from  his  first  house  (27).  Used  to  entertain 
Smith’s  guests,  this  refined  Federal  style  I-house, 
trimmed  by  an  elegant  cornice  with  modillion 
blocks  and  dentils,  likely  was  designed  by 
William  Sprats.  Sprats,  who  by  that  time  was 
living  across  the  West  Haven  border  in 
Hampton,  New  York,  had  made  his  reputation 
as  a  master  builder  in  Litchfield,  Connecticut. 
He  may  also  have  designed  the  nearby  1804 
home  (30)  of  Smith's  nephew  Daniel,  who  had 
bought  the  iron  works  in  Fair  Haven  village. 
Ornamenting  this  large,  hip-roofed,  Georgian 
plan  dwelling  are  an  elaborate  central  entryway 
and  Palladian  window  above,  both  with  leaded 
glass  and  framed  by  fluted  pilasters,  and  a 
cornice  similar  to  that  of  Dr.  Smith’s  house. 

By  1810  there  were  679  West  Haven  residents, 
most  of  whom  were  engaged  in  farming. 
Christopher  Minot,  who  married  Dr.  Smith’s 
widow  after  Smith’s  death  in  1804,  continued  to 
improve  the  large  Smith  landholdings  in  town. 
About  1819  he  hired  Zaccheus  Greeley  to  live  on 
the  property  and  work  for  him  chopping  wood, 
clearing  land,  and  then  farming  on  shares. 
Helping  Greeley  was  his  young  son  Horace,  to 
whom  the  Minots  lent  books.  After  serving  an 
apprenticeship  at  the  Poultney  Northern  Spectator , 
Horace  went  on  to  become  a  noted  American 
newspaperman  and  the  founder  of  the  New  York 
Tribune. 

Many  West  Haven  farmers  gradually  turned 
to  raising  sheep  for  wool,  a  business  made  more 
profitable  by  the  completion  in  1823  of  the 
Champlain  Canal,  which  linked  the  Hudson 
River  to  Lake  Champlain  at  the  southern  tip  of 
West  Haven  and  provided  convenient  access  to 
out-of-state  markets.  By  1840  the  number  of 
sheep  in  town  had  reached  8,029,  the  human 
population  climbing  less  dramatically  to  774. 
New  residents  as  well  as  some  of  the  settled 


farmers  built  a  number  of  new  homes  with  Fed¬ 
eral  or  Greek  Revival  style  features.  Dr.  Benajer 
Wicker’s  house  (la,  1835)  is  one  of  the  most 
unusual.  Overlooking  Lake  Champlain,  this 
large  Georgian  plan  house  with  its  Federal  style 
doorway  is  the  only  one  standing  in  West  Haven 
that  is  built  of  stone  similar  to  that  used  in  other 
Champlain  Valley  lakeshore  buildings.  The 
Jakway  family,  who  raised  Merino  sheep,  lived 
in  a  brick,  sidchall  plan  Greek  Revival  style 
farmhouse  (3,  c.1845),  while  the  Field  family 
owned  a  large  Georgian  plan  house  (9,  c.1842) 
built  of  wood.  Some  of  the  wool  these  farmers 
produced  was  made  into  cloth  at  the  Hub- 
bardton  River  woolen  mill,  which  was  built  by 
Erastus  Coleman  on  his  farm  (25)  about  1834  to 
replace  the  carding  mill  begun  by  him  more 
than  thirty  years  earlier. 

There  was  much  activity  through  the  eastern 
part  of  town  along  the  Fair  Haven  turnpike 
(opened  about  1810),  and  the  stage  road,  along 
which  Oliver  Hitchcock  ran  a  tavern  (22,  c.1816). 
The  small  village  of  West  Haven,  however,  did 
not  develop  on  either  road  but  rather  at  a  cross¬ 
roads  near  the  center  of  town.  The  local  Baptist 
Society,  formed  in  1803,  chose  this  location  to 
build  its  church  (15)  in  1831.  Gothic  Revival  in 
style  with  pointed  arch  windows,  it  may  have 
been  designed  by  master  builder  Elisha  Scott, 
who  also  planned  the  Pair  Haven  Congrega¬ 
tional  Church  (remodeled  in  1891)  and  the  East 
Poultney  Episcopal  Church.  Just  down  the  road 
was  the  parsonage  (11,  c.1840).  West  Haven  Con- 
gregationalists  erected  their  own  church  (13, 
c.1832),  simpler  in  design,  across  the  street. 

BY  THE  MID  1850s  J.  and  A.  Adams  had 
established  a  boatyard  at  the  southern  tip  of 
West  Haven  to  build  boats  for  the  Champlain 
Canal  trade.  Still,  farming  remained  the  pri¬ 
mary  activity  for  most  town  residents.  Farmers 
switched  from  raising  sheep  for  wool  to  breeding 
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West  Haven,  like  its  northern  neighbor  Benson,  is  noted for  its 
many farms  with  1 9th  century  barns.  The  farm  (24 )  settled  in 
the  1860s  by  I.  Dickinson  has  numerous  outbuildings  along 
both  sides  of  the  road.  Another  barn  (27),  on  property  once 
owned  by  Dr.  Simeon  Smith,  has  board  and  batten  siding  and 
a  slate  roof  with  the  date— 1876— featured  in  darker  slates. 

them  for  farmers  in  western  states.  They  also 
began  dairying,  sending  their  milk  to  Hunt’s 
cheese  factory  where  over  40,000  pounds  of 
cheese  were  made  each  year.  Volney  N.  Forbes, 
the  town  clerk  and  treasurer  and  owner  of  a  135- 
acre  farm,  was  both  a  breeder  and  dealer  in 
Merino  sheep  and  Jersey  cattle.  Among  the 
buildings  on  Forbes’s  farm  were  his  large  house 
(18,  c.1885),  ornamented  by  peaked  lintelboards 
and  a  bay  window,  a  more  modest  tenant  house 
(19,  c.1870),  and  several  barns  and  other  out¬ 
buildings.  A  large  number  of  barns,  many  with 
slate  roofs,  were  constructed  in  the  late  1800s  on 
the  property  settled  a  century  earlier  by  Daniel 
Smith.  The  owner  also  added  a  2  story.  Queen 
Anne  style  porch  to  the  front  of  Smith’s  Federal 
style  house  (30,  1804). 

The  population  of  West  Haven  gradually 
declined  toward  the  close  of  the  19th  century, 
dropping  from  713  in  1870  to  355  in  1900. 


This  lavishly  detailed  and  well-preserved  house  (31),  unlike 
any  other  in  West  Haven,  shares  similarities  with  other  tum- 
of- the- century  homes  in  nearby  Fair  Haven  village.  It  was 
built  in  1902  at  a  cost  of  $12, 000 for  George  Stannard,  who 
was  later  proprietor  of  the  Fair  Haven  Grist  M ill.  The  lively, 
Queen  Anne  style  projecting  bays  and  gables,  patterned  wood 
shingles,  and  cobblestone  porch  foundation  are  combined  with 
a  chaste,  Colonial  Revival  style  modillion  block  cornice  and  a 
sweeping  porch  with  fluted  Doric  columns. 

Although  some  new  barns  were  built,  such  as 
several  on  the  farm  (24)  established  in  the  1860s 
by  I.  Dickinson,  there  was,  with  one  exception, 
very  little  construction  during  this  time.  In  1902 
George  Stannard,  a  descendant  of  one  of  the  first 
settlers  in  town  and  the  proprietor  of  the  Fair 
Haven  Grist  Mill,  which  was  established  a  few 
years  later,  had  an  elaborate  Queen  Anne  style 
home  (31)  built  in  the  very  southeast  corner  of 
town.  Covered  with  clapboards  and  wood 
shingles,  this  multi-gabled  house  is  wrapped 
around  on  two  sides  by  an  elegant  Colonial 
Revival  style  porch. 

Today  agriculture  remains  important  in  West 
Haven,  a  small  farming  community  with  many 
architectural  remnants  of  its  long  agricultural 
history.  Outstanding  among  its  historic  struc¬ 
tures  arc  the  three  homes  of  the  Smith  family 
located  near  Carver’s  Falls.  For  its  architectural 
quality,  the  exceptional  Smith  guesthouse  is 
listed  in  the  National  Register  of  Historic  Places. 
It  is  the  many  working  farms,  however,  with 
their  historic  houses,  barns,  and  other  out¬ 
buildings,  that  tell  the  story  of  everyday  life  in 
19th  century  West  Haven. 
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TOWN  OF 
WEST  HAVEN 
Sites  listed  in 
the  State  Register 
of  Historic  Places 
(For  locations 
see  town  map.) 

1  (Farm) 

a.  House,  1835 

Federal  siyle,  Georgian  plan, 

stone. 

Features;  transom,  carriage  bays, 
b  Outhouse,  c  1890 

c.  Com  Crib,  c  1890 

d.  Chicken  Barn,  c.1910 

e.  Barn,  c.1885 
Features'  cupola 

f.  Barn,  c.1900 

g.  Barn,  <1860 
Features-  polychrome  slate 

h.  Milkhouse.  <4970 

2  (Farm) 

.1  House.  1  . 1825 
Gable  root,  I'/j  stories, 
b  Sugarhouse, « ,1890 
t.  Bam.  c.  1890 
d  Barn,  <1870 
«  Shed,  c.  1920 
f  Carriage  Bai  n,  r  1920 

g.  Granan. «.  1890 

h.  Barn,  c.1860 


3  House,  c  1H45 


Greek  Revival  style,  sidehail 
plan,  brick,  2J4  stories. 
Features:  marble,  stone  lintels, 
sidelights,  transom,  gable  fan. 
Related  barn,  bank  barn. 

4  (Farm) 

a.  1  louse,  <1843 

Greek  Revival  style,  sidehail  plan. 

2  stories. 

Features-  sidelights,  transom,  entry 
entablature. 

b.  Granary,  c.1890 
Features:  polychrome  dale 

c.  Barn,  c  1880 

d.  Barn,  <1870 
Features  pulychrnim  slate 
e  Shop,  c.1920 

I  Milkhouse,  e  1920 

5  House,  c.1848 

Vc rn ac u  1  a  r- G  reek  Rev  i val 
style,  sidehail  plan,  I  Vi  stories 
Features:  sidelights,  transom, 
reveals. 

Related  granary,  burn. 
Features:  cupola. 


6  House,  c.1835 

Federal -Greek  Revival  style. 
Georgian  plan. 

Features,  sidelights,  transom, 
entry  entablature,  reveals. 
Related  barn. 

Features:  polychrome  slate 

7  House,  c.1849 

Greek  Revival  style,  sidehail 
plan,  V/2  stories. 

Features:  paneled  cornet 
pilasters,  peaked  lint  cl  boards, 
entry  entablature,  entry 
pilasters,  sidelights. 

Related  barn. 

8  House,  c.1854 

Vemai  uJar-Grcek  Revival 
style.  Three-quarter  Georgian 
plan. 

Features:  paneled  corner 
pilasters,  lull  entablature, 
kneewall  window. 

Related  shed,  ground  level  sta¬ 
ble  barn. 

9  House,  c.184'2 

Greek  Revival  style,  Georgian 
plan 

Features:  paneled  corner 
pilasters,  entry  entablature, 
entry  pilasters,  sidelights. 
Related  bam. 

10  House,  c.  1833 
Classic  Cottage 
Features:  kneewall  window 
Related  shed,  chicken  coop, 
barn. 

Features:  polychrome  slate 

11  Parsonage,  C.184U 
Gable  Hoof.  Wi  stories. 
Features:  entry  pilasters. 
Queen  Anne  porch. 

Related  barn 

1 2  ( Farm) 

a  House,  t  1848 
Classic  Cottage 
Features,  kneewall  window, 
b  Garage,  i  1950 
•  Granary,  c  IHH0 
<1.  Shed,  <  .1875 

e.  Barn,  t.1890 
f  Barn. <  1875 
Features:  cupola 
g  Bam.  c.  1890 

13  Church,  c.1832 
Gable  roof,  2  stories 
Features:  entry  entablature 

14  House,  c.  1868 
Gable  roof,  1!  ;>  stories. 
Features:  peaked  lintelboaitl.s, 
Queen  Anne  porch 
Related  barn. 

15  Church.  1831 
Gothic  Revival  style,  gable 
roof,  1  story. 

Features:  central  tower,  entry 
pilasters,  pointed  arch  win¬ 
dow,  fretwork,  lull  entabla¬ 
ture,  entry  entablature. 


16  (Farm) 

a  I  louse*,  <1825 
Gable  roof,  1  Vj  stories, 
b  Barn.  1. 1880 

<  Barn,  c,  1 860 

d,  Barn.  r.lHhO 
e  Shed. t.1870 
I  Barn,  c.  1865 

g  Granary,  <1880 
h.  Bam,  c.1870 

17  (Farm) 

a  House,  c.  1880 

Gable  ro<»f,  1  Me  suu  ies 

Features:  kneewall  window,  cob 

hlesione. 

b.  Barn,  c.1880 

<-.  Bai  n,  t  .1910 

d  Chicken  Coop,  c.  1940 

e.  Shed,  c.1940 
I  Shed.  c.  1920 
g.  Barn.  <1880 

18  House,  c.  1885 
Gable  roof,  2  stories. 
Features:  peaked  lintelboaids, 
bay  window. 

Related  bant 

19  (Farm) 

a  House,  i  1870 
Gable  rool,  I  Vi  sigries 
b.  Milkhouse,  c.1940 

<  Barn,  <:  1885 


d  Granary,  c.1890 
<•  Barn,  c.1870 
I  Chirkrn  Bam,  <  .1910 
g.  Garage,  c,1940 

20  House,  c.1836 
Classic  Cottage 

Features:  Queen  Anne  poult 
Related  barn,  barn. 

21  House,  c.1835 
Gable  roof,  Ws  stories. 
Related  barn,  carriage  barn. 

22  House,  <1816 
Vernacular- Federal  style, 
Georgian  plan. 

Features:  sidelights,  bav 
window. 

23  House.  C.1H40 
Gable  roof.  I J4  stories. 
Features  transom,  kneewall 
window. 


24  (Farm) 

a  House,  1 923 
Gable  roof,  2  stone* 
h.  Garage,  c.  193(1 

c.  Shed,  e  1870 

d.  Barn,  <1880 

e  Chicken  Barn.  <1927 
f  Ham,  c  1870 
g.  Granary,  c.1861) 
h  Milkhouse,  c.1915 
i  Sh<  >p,  <  .1880 
j.  Chicken  Barn,  <  .1928 
k  Barn,  c.1925 
I.  Milkhouse,  c  1920 
m  Barn,  c.1870 

n.  Barn,  c.1860 

o.  Barn,  c.1870 

25  (Farm) 

a.  I  louse.  <1820 

( i.iblr  roof,  214  stone' 

Features:  gable  lanlighi.  bav 
window. 

b.  Barn.  c4860 

c.  Granarv,  c.1890 
<1  Shed.  <  4895 

< .  Barn.  <  1885 
f  Barn.  <1875 
g  Bain,  •  1900 
h  Chicken  Barn.  •  1910 
i  Chicken  Barn,  <  .19111 

26  (Farm) 

a  House,  c.1890 
Gable  roof,  2  stones 
Features:  Queen  Anne  porch. 

b.  Garage,  c.1930 

c.  Shed,  c.1870 

d.  Granary,  c.1860 

e.  Bam,  c.1880 

f.  Barn,  c  l 860/c.  1890 

g.  Barn,  c.1870 

h.  Barn,  l  1890 

27  House,  c.1789 

Federal  style,  Georgian  plan. 
Features:  sidelights, 
monumental  portico,  distinc¬ 
tive  door. 

Related  barn. 

Features:  polychrome  slate. 

28  House,  c.1837 
Sidehail  plan,  H4  stories. 
Related  barn,  barn. 


29  House,  1798 


Architect/builder:  Thomas 
Sprats. 

Federal  style,  I-house. 
Features:  full  entablature,  en¬ 
riched  cornice,  entry  entabla¬ 
ture,  sidelights. 

Related  barn,  barn 
Listed  in  the  National  Register 
of  Historic  Places 
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30  (Farm) 

a.  House.  1804 


Federal  style.  Georgian  plan,  hip 
roof. 

Features:  sidelights,  entry  fanlight, 
entry  pilasters.  Pailadian  window. 
Queen  Anne  porch,  enriched 
cornice. 

b.  Carriage  Barn,  c.1870 

c.  Smokehouse,  c.1840 
Brick. 

d.  Granary,  c.1890 

e.  Carriage  Barn.  1903 
Colonial  Revival  style,  hip  roof. 
Features:  metal  ventilator,  date  in¬ 
scription,  polychrome  slate 

f.  Bam.  c.1890 

g.  Barn,  c.1850 

h.  Barn,  c.1880 


31  House,  1902 
Queen  Anne-Colonial  Revival 
style,  hiproof.  2 Vi  stories. 
Features:  bay  window,  shingle- 
work,  enriched  frieze,  porch, 
Pailadian  window,  cornice 
brackets,  unusual  window, 
balcony. 

Related  carriage  barn.  barn. 
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WEST 

RUTLAND 

The  marble-rich  town  of  West  Rutland  was 
created  in  1886  when  the  state  legislature 
partitioned  it  and  Proctor  from  Rutland 
Town.  Before  that  time  the  area  developed  as  the 
western  parish  of  Rutland.  Beginning  in  the 
1770s,  families  traveled  here  along  an  early  road 
between  Rutland  and  Whitehall,  New  York, 
(now  roughly  traced  by  U.S.  Route  4)  and  estab¬ 
lished  their  farms  in  the  hills  above  the  Castleton 
and  Clarendon  rivers.  However,  farming  proved 
difficult  between  the  two  rivers  in  the  swampy 
plain  where  beds  of  marble  ran  just  below  the 
surface.  By  the  early  1800s  blocks  of  marble  were 
used  for  gravestones,  but  it  was  not  until  1838 
when  William  F.  Barnes  began  burning  marble 
for  lime  and  then  cutting  it  for  building  stone 
that  interest  in  marble  quarrying  intensified. 
Growth  of  both  marble  businesses  and  the  vil¬ 
lage  of  West  Rutland  were  greatly  stimulated 
when  the  Rutland  and  Washington  Railroad  was 
completed  through  town  in  1852.  Much  of  the 
swampy  plain  was  then  filled  in  to  accommodate 
the  late  19th  century  development  of  the  village. 
Today  the  historic  resources  of  West  Rutland, 
from  its  early  hillside  farms  to  the  industrial  vil¬ 
lage  and  its  quarrying  remains,  tell  the  story  of 
the  transformation  of  an  agrarian  outpost  to  a 
thriving  industrial  center  for  the  marble 
industry. 


Clustered  at  the  southern  end  oj  West  Mountain  are  numerous 
small  cottages  and  grand  homes  that  make  up  the  eastern  por¬ 
tion  of  West  Rutland  village.  For  over  one  hundred  years, 
many  residents  descended  to  the  plain  below  each  day  to  work 
in  the  bustling  marble  quarries,  mills ,  and finishing  shops. 


SETTLERS  FROM  NEW  ENGLAND  as  well 
as  the  Hudson  River  valley  began  arriving  in  the 
Rutland  area  by  1770.  Wright  Roberts,  son-in- 
law  of  Col.  James  Mead  (the  first  settler  of  Rut¬ 
land),  was  one  of  the  earliest  inhabitants  of  what 
is  now  West  Rutland,  building  a  rough  log  house 
to  the  west  of  the  Clarendon  River.  After  the 
Revolutionary  War  later  residents  built  more 
substantial  homes.  One  of  the  oldest  remaining 
houses  in  town  is  a  Cape  Cod  (4)  near  a  tributary 
of  the  Castleton  River  that  probably  was  built 
for  Jabez  Ward  shortly  after  he  came  here  in 
1784.  Somewhat  later  is  a  nearby  2  story  house 
(1,  c.1800)  with  a  lean-to  in  the  rear,  forming  the 
saltbox  shape  commonly  found  in  southern  New 
England.  Across  the  Clarendon  River  from  the 
site  of  Wright  Roberts’s  first  settlement  is  a 
c.1795  house  (62)  with  a  gambrel  roof,  a  feature 
closely  associated  with  contemporary  houses  in 
the  Hudson  River  valley  but  rare  in  Vermont. 

In  the  early  years  of  the  19th  century  farming 
became  firmly  established  in  the  West  Rutland 
area  and  by  the  1830s  many  farmers  throughout 
the  town  of  Rutland  were  in  the  lucrative  busi¬ 
ness  of  raising  sheep  for  wool.  Among  new  farm¬ 
houses  built  during  this  time  is  the  large,  wood- 


Building  numbers  in  parenthesis  correspond  to  the  State  Register 
of  Historic  Places  listing  and  maps  that  follow  the  text. 
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It  took  nearly  two  years,  from  June  1860  to  November  1861, 
for  Irish  quarrymen  laboring  in  the  evenings  after  work  to 
build  St.  Bridget’s  Roman  Catholic  Church  (10),  designed  by 
New  York  City  architect  Patrick  C.  Keely.  The  church  was 
dedicated  in  November  1861  by  Bishop  DeGoesbriand,  who 
wrote  that  day  in  his  diary  that  it  was  “a  substantial  structure 
built  of  marble  of  very  good  proportion  and  decorated  with 
exquisite  taste.” 

with  David  Morgan  and  Charles  Slason  in  1844 
to  open  the  first  marble  quarry  in  West  Moun¬ 
tain. 

Production  of  marble  at  these  quarries,  and 
the  new  ones  established  in  the  1850s,  boomed 
after  the  arrival  in  1850  of  the  Rutland  and 
Whitehall  Railroad  and  in  1852  of  the  Rutland 
and  Washington  Railroad.  To  take  advantage  of 
this  inexpensive  and  expeditious  means  of  trans¬ 
portation,  a  short  connecting  line  was  run  from 
the  main  rail  line  north  to  the  quarries  and 
marble  yards  above  the  village.  Located  along 
the  spur  was  Sheldon  and  Slason,  one  of  the 
most  successful  marble  companies  in  town,  with 
numerous  marble  block  buildings  at  their  works, 
which  housed  their  sawing,  milling,  and 
polishing  operations.  It  was  here  that  the  firm 
turned  out  254,000  headstones  for  Civil  War 
dead  at  the  request  of  the  federal  government. 
Although  the  largest  mill,  240  feet  long  and  80 
feet  wide,  no  longer  stands,  a  number  of  the 
smaller  buildings  (8)  remain  intact. 

THE  MID-CENTURY  BOOM  in  marble 
production  led  to  rapid  growth  of  the  village  as 
new  quarry  owners,  entrepreneurs,  and  suc¬ 
cessful  workmen  settled  there.  Charles  Sheldon 


When  A.  J.  Mead  built  his  2  story,  brick  farmhouse  (A52)  in 
1837,  it  was  one  of  a  number  of  farms  scattered  along  the  Cas- 
lleton  River  valley.  By  the  end  of  the  19th  century,  its  many 
barns  and  other  outbuildings  had  been  encroached  upon  by  the 
rapidly  growing  village  of  West  Rutland. 


frame  Georgian  plan  dwelling  (64,  c.1833)  of  the 
Boardman  family,  located  near  the  site  Timothy 
Boardman  settled  after  arriving  here  from  Mid¬ 
dletown,  Connecticut,  in  1782.  Yet  more  sub¬ 
stantial  is  the  1837  house  (A52)  of  A.  J.  Mead, 
grandson  of  Col.  James  Mead.  Built  of  brick,  it 
has  heavy,  marble  window  lintels  and  sills,  and 
two  chimneys  with  corbelled  brickwork  at  the 
top. 

At  the  same  time,  a  small  village  began 
developing  in  what  would  become  the  center  of 
West  Rutland,  and  by  1840  it  contained  a  Con¬ 
gregational  church,  tavern,  two  stores,  and 
about  twenty  houses.  Although  the  church  is 
gone,  several  of  these  residences  still  stand, 
including  a  well-preserved,  2  story  sidehall  plan 
house  (All,  c.1830)  with  a  Greek  Revival  style 
doorway  and  a  large  Georgian  plan  home  (57, 
c.1840)  built  for  William  Gilmore,  who  moved 
here  from  Londonderry,  Vermont,  about  1810. 

The  solid  marble  bedrock  underlying  much  of 
the  surrounding  mountains  made  farming  in 
these  areas  difficult,  but  by  the  early  1800s  resi¬ 
dents  were  cutting  off  slabs  of  marble  for  tomb¬ 
stones  and  some  building  materials.  William  F. 
Barnes,  realizing  the  potential  of  this  valuable 
natural  resource,  bought  much  of  this  otherwise 
worthless  land  for  the  price  of  an  old  horse  about 
1835.  In  1838  he  began  with  Dr.  Lorenzo 
Sheldon  the  first  systematic  exploitation  of 
marble  in  West  Rutland  by  burning  it  to  pro¬ 
duce  lime.  Together  Barnes  and  Sheldon  joined 
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Daniel  Fosburgh  was  one  of  several  doctors  who  practiced  in 
West  Rutland  in  the  late  19th  century.  His  Clarendon  Avenue 
house  (A64,  c.1865)  is  one  of  the few  brick  residences  in  the 
village.  Although  relatively  simple  in  design,  its  most  distinc¬ 
tive features  are  its  first  floor,  rusticated  marble  walls,  Colonial 
Revival  style  porch,  and  the  bay  window  to  the  side. 

of  Sheldon  and  Slason  had  his  2  story  house  (58, 
c.1860)  built  on  Pleasant  Street  not  far  from  his 
business.  It  is  elaborately  detailed,  with  a  Greek 
Revival  style  entryway.  Gothic  wall  dormer,  and 
Italianate  style  porch  and  cornice  brackets. 

Many  of  the  other  men  prominent  in  the  marble 
industry  were  attracted  to  the  newer  section  of 
the  village  near  Main  Street  and  Clarendon 
Avenue.  William  Barnes  had  tilled  in  this  part  of 
the  swampy  plain  after  the  construction  of  the 
railroad  and  laid  out  Marble  Street,  which  led 
from  the  northern  quarries  to  Main  Street,  and 
Barnes  Street,  where  he  built  his  mansion  (the 
site  of  A93-A94).  David  Morgan,  an  original 
partner  in  Sheldon  and  Slason,  lived  in  a  grand 
Italianate  style  home  (A65,  c.1875)  on  Claren¬ 
don  Avenue,  which  was  later  owned  by  William 
K.  Sheldon,  the  firm  salesman.  Another  marble 
man  lived  near  William  Barnes  in  a  2  story 
house  (A96,  c.1869)  with  an  Italianate  porch  and 
ornate  cast-iron  balustrade. 

Many  of  the  first  employees  at  the  marble 
quarries  were  Irish  immigrants  who  were  drawn 
to  the  area  to  construct  the  railroad  in  the  early 
1850s.  To  house  their  workers,  companies  built 
numerous  tenements  close  to  the  quarries  in  an 
area  that  became  known  as  “Red  City”  because 
of  the  inexpensive  red  paint  used  on  all  the 
buildings.  By  the  1880s  the  Sheldon  and  Slason 
company  alone  owned  140  of  these  buildings. 
Among  them,  one  well-preserved  example  (20, 
c.1870)  ornamented  only  by  an  Italianate  style 
porch,  still  stands  off  Pleasant  Street.  Nearby  is  a 
marble  worker’s  Classic  Cottage  (17,  c.1860)  with 
a  simple  Greek  Revival  style  door  surround. 

Each  company  had  its  own  store,  where 
employees  could  purchase  goods  and  have  the 
cost  deducted  from  their  paychecks.  The 
Sheldon  and  Slason  company  store  (8a),  built 
c.1860  out  of  large  marble  blocks,  was  run  by 
H.  H.  Brown,  who  sold  everything  from  dry 
goods,  clothing,  and  hardware  to  patent  medi¬ 
cines.  Brown  lived  in  a  Pleasant  Street  house  (16, 


The  marble  works  at  the  base  of  West  Mountain  are  now 
silent,  but  for  many  years  they  resounded  with  the  rasp  of 
marble  saws,  the  clanking  of  railcars,  the  din  of  tools  striking 
stone,  and  the  shouts  of  men  at  work.  Many  buildings  date 
from  about  1850  to  1900,  and  a  number,  including  the 
original  Sheldon  and  Slason  Company  Store  (8a,  c.1860),  are 
built  of  solid  marble.  Charles  Sheldon,  one.  of  the  original 
owners  of  the  works,  had  his  eclectically  styled  home  ( 58, 
c.1866)  built  of  wood,  but  its  walkway  and  front  steps  are 
gleaming  white  marble. 

c.1865),  distinguished  by  an  attractive  Greek 
Revival  style  doorway  with  sidelights,  transom, 
entry  pilasters,  and  a  heavy  entablature. 

In  the  fall  of  1854  Rev.  Z.  Druon  began  ser¬ 
vices  for  the  large  number  of  Irish  Catholics  in 
West  Rutland,  and  by  1857  St.  Bridget’s  parish 
had  1,294  members.  In  June  1860,  under  the 
leadership  of  Rev.  Francis  Picart,  the  congrega¬ 
tion  began  construction  of  its  new  church  (10), 
designed  in  the  Gothic  Revival  style  by  prolific 
New  York  City  architect  Patrick  C.  Kcely.  The 
project,  completed  in  November  1861,  was  a 
major  community  effort;  marble  was  donated  by 
Sheldon  and  Slason  and  the  work  done  by  quar- 
rymen  in  the  evenings. 

The  marble  industry  experienced  several  ups 
and  downs  in  the  third  quarter  of  the  19th  cen¬ 
tury:  laborers  went  on  strike  for  higher  wages  in 
the  1850s  and  1860s,  a  nationwide  recession  in 
the  1870s  caused  a  production  slowdown,  and  a 
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An  elaborate  example  of  the  Italianate  style,  this  Clarendon 
Avenue  house  (A  65,  c.1875)  with  its  rusticated  marble  block 
foundation  was  built for  David  Morgan,  one  of  the  original 
proprietors  of  the  Sheldon  and  Slason  marble  company.  Char¬ 
acteristic features  of  the  style  include  the  large  cubical  form, 
eaves  line  brackets,  front  porch  with  paired  chamfered  posts, 
round  arched  windows,  and  rooftop  belvedere. 


Although  marble  production  was  the  predominant  West  Rut¬ 
land  industry  in  the  late  1800s,  farming  remained  an  impor¬ 
tant  activity.  John  H.  Mead,  who  lived  in  the  village  in  this 
Italianate  style  house  (A37,  c.1880)  with  a  Queen  Anne 
porch,  was  a  breeder  and  dealer  in  pure  Merino  sheep  and  with 
A.  J.  Mead  owned  a  flock  of  100  registered  sheep. 

strike  in  1880  was  put  down  when  companies 
threatened  to  evict  strikers  from  company 
housing.  However,  business  bounced  back  in  the 
1880s  as  several  new  companies,  including 
Redfield  Proctor’s  Vermont  Marble  Company, 
were  established.  During  this  period  engineers 
and  foremen  as  well  as  some  workers  were  able 
to  buy  or  build  their  own  houses.  Edward  F. 
Shepard,  an  engineer  for  Sheldon  and  Slason, 
owned  a  large  Italianate  style  house  (A63, 
c.1880)  with  a  belvedere  crowning  the  hip  roof. 
Marble  cutter  Louis  M.  Stone’s  Main  Street 
home  (A86,  c.1880)  is  ornamented  only  by 
peaked  lintelboards  over  the  windows,  while  the 
small  house  (A85,  c.1885)  of  his  neighbor  C.  E. 
Jordan,  also  a  marble  cutter,  has  a  wraparound 
Queen  Anne  style  porch. 

IN  NOVEMBER  OF  1886  the  state  legislature, 
after  hearing  testimony  from  many  area  resi¬ 
dents,  partitioned  off  West  Rutland  from  the 


The  Middlebury,  Vermont,  firm  of  Clinton  Smith  and  W.  H. 
Allen  designed  the  brick  Queen  Anne  style  United  Church 
(47),  built  in  1885  in  West  Rutland  village.  They  adapted 
and  combined  elements  from  the  Middlebury  Baptist  Church, 
which  they  designed  and  built  in  1883,  and  from  Holley  Hall 
in  Bristol,  for  which  they  were  the  contractors  in  1883,  to 
create  this  West  Rutland  architectural  landmark. 

town  of  Rutland.  The  separation  not  only  meant 
an  Irish  political  majority  for  West  Rutland, 
which  declared  St.  Patrick’s  Day  a  holiday  in 
1887,  but  also  better  regulation  of  local  affairs. 
By  this  time  West  Rutland  had  become  a  well- 
established  business  center  with  at  least  a  dozen 
stores  in  the  village.  Area  shoppers  could  buy 
meat,  fish,  and  poultry  from  the  Marble  Street 
store  of  Henry  D.  Gorham,  who  lived  in  a  house 
(A41,  c.1880)  on  Clarendon  Avenue.  Adams  and 
Newton  offered  meat,  vegetables,  tinware, 
stoves,  and  glassware  in  their  shop  (A31,  c.1870), 
while  William  Thrall  (his  house  26,  c.1875)  and 
Charles  Parker  sold  both  dry  goods  and 
furniture. 

The  new  town  of  West  Rutland  had  3,680  resi¬ 
dents  by  1890  and  nearly  2,000  men  working  at 
15  quarries.  While  most  were  of  Irish  descent, 
there  also  were  a  number  of  French  Canadians, 
first  brought  here  in  the  1860s  to  replace  striking 
workers,  and  Swedish  immigrants  encouraged 
by  Redfield  Proctor  to  work  in  his  Vermont 
Marble  Company  quarries.  By  1893  Polish 
immigrants  had  also  started  moving  to  the  area. 
Soon  after  their  arrival  members  of  each  new 
ethnic  group  joined  to  build  its  own  church.  In 
1869  the  Church  of  the  Sacred  Heart  of  Jesus 
was  organized  for  the  French-speaking 
Catholics,  who  in  1882  built  their  permanent 
church  (recently  demolished)  on  Main  Street. 
The  Evangelical  Lutheran  Church  (50),  with  its 
large,  pointed  arch  stained  glass  windows  and 
side  tower  covered  with  Queen  Anne  style  slate 
and  shingle  work,  was  built  by  the  Swedish  con¬ 
gregation  in  1895.  Polish  residents,  of  which 
there  were  about  400  by  1902,  organized  their 
parish  in  1904,  the  next  year  constructed  their 
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Sylvester  E.  Smith,  who  owned  this  large  French  Second 
Empire  house  (A  1 8,  c.  1880)  on  Main  Street,  was  a  promi¬ 
nent  West  Rutland  carpenter ;  builder,  and  lumber  and  coat 
dealer.  In  the  1890s  he  expanded  his  operations  by  building  a 
large  wooden  gristmitl  (39)  off  Marble  Street,  which  still 
hears  his  name. 

large  brick  church  (A93),  and  later  a  rectory 
(A94,  c.1910). 

A  DEVASTATING  FIRE  in  West  Rutland  vil¬ 
lage  in  1903  destroyed  the  Town  Hall  and  the 
commercial  district  that  had  developed  along 
Marble  Street.  Most  merchants  quickly  rebuilt, 
some  in  wood  (e.g.  B6,  c.1905)  but  more  often  in 
masonry  (e.g.  B9,  1904;  B12,  1904;  B13,  c.1904). 
One  of  these  commercial  blocks  (B3,  1907)  is 
particularly  distinctive  for  its  facade,  which  is 
faced  with  large  rusticated  marble  blocks.  The 
Town  Hall  was  replaced  in  1908  by  an  imposing, 
Colonial  Revival  style,  brick  building  (A24), 
with  carved  and  rusticated  marble  trim,  at  the 
intersection  of  Marble  and  Main  streets. 
Designed  by  Rutland  architect  Charles  E.  Paige, 
the  Town  Hall  also  housed  the  town  library  and 
an  auditorium,  and  had  rooms  that  were  used  by 
the  elementary  and  high  schools. 

Under  the  leadership  of  Redfield  Proctor  and 
his  son  Fletcher,  the  Vermont  Marble  Company 
became  the  dominant  marble  producer  in  West 
Rutland  by  the  turn  of  the  century;  between  the 


About  1925  Louis  Kazan  moved  his  dress  manufacturing  firm 
from  Rutland  City  to  West  Rutland,  building  this  brick  fac¬ 
tory  (35)  on  Marble  Street  and  employing  the  wives  of  many  of 
the  men  at  work  in  the  marble  trade.  Ornamenting  the  parapet 
wall  in  front  is  a  large  marble  block  inscribed  “Kazon 
Building." 

1880s  and  1911  it  acquired  a  majority  of  the 
quarries  in  town.  The  firm  supplied  markets 
with  West  Rutland  marble  for  everything  from 
cemetery  monuments  to  the  walls  of  the  1909 
U.  S.  Senate  Office  Building  in  Washington, 

D.C.  Business  remained  stable  through  the  1920s 
when  the  firm  made  two  important  contribu¬ 
tions  to  the  town:  the  1927  Public  Library  (A83), 
designed  in  marble  in  the  Colonial  Revival  style 
by  Burlington  architect  Frank  L.  Austin,  and  the 
marble  to  build  a  new  high  school  (A90,  1928) 
after  the  old  one  burned  down. 

The  Depression  brought  a  downturn  in 
marble  production,  and  during  the  1930s  nearly 
500  residents  left  town.  The  industry  came  to  a 
complete  halt  after  World  War  II  when  the  Ver¬ 
mont  Marble  Company  closed  all  its  works  in 
West  Rutland.  Only  a  few  farms,  established  in 
the  early  years  of  settlement,  are  still  worked 
today.  They  provide  a  vivid  contrast  to  the  vil¬ 
lage  of  West  Rutland,  which  grew  rapidly  with 
the  marble  industry  in  the  second  half  of  the  19th 
century.  The  village,  a  historic  district  in  the 
State  Register  of  Historic  Places,  is  filled  with  a 
variety  of  buildings:  elegant  Italianate  style 
homes  of  successful  businessmen,  many 
examples  of  more  modest  housing  for  quarry 
workers,  and  substantial  churches  and  public 
buildings,  including  the  Town  Hall,  listed  in  the 
National  Register  of  Historic  Places.  Along 
Marble  Street,  another  State  Register  historic 
district,  stand  many  of  the  village  commercial 
blocks,  rebuilt  after  the  1903  fire.  Although  the 
once  clamorous  gangs  of  marble  saws  that  ran 
day  and  night  on  the  valley  floor  are  now  silent, 
these  abundant  architectural  resources  together 
with  the  many  quarry  openings  and  the 
remaining  buildings  at  the  Vermont  Marble 
works  amply  illustrate  the  dominance  of  the 
marble  industry  in  shaping  the  history  of  the 
town  of  West  Rutland. 
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TOWN  OF 
WEST  RUTLAND 
Sites  listed  in 
the  State  Register 
of  Historic  Places 
(For  locations  see  town, 
village  area,  and 
historic  district  maps.) 

1  House,  c.1800 
Georgian  plan. 

Features:  transom,  Queen 
Anne  porch,  distinctive  door. 

2  House,  c.1850 

Greek  Revival  style,  Classic 
Cottage. 

Features:  kneewall  window, 
peaked  lintclboards,  sidelights, 
entry  entablature,  entry 
pilasters. 

Related  barn. 

3  House,  c.1830 
Sidchal!  plan,  1  ki  stories. 
Features:  entry  entablature, 
Related  bam. 

4  House,  c.1785 
Cape  Cod, 

Features:  sidelights,  entry  en¬ 
tablature. 

Related  bank  barn. 

5  (Farm) 

a  House,  c.1849 

Greek  Revival  style,  Classic 

Cottage. 

Features:  kneewall  window,  corner 
pilasters,  full  entablature,  peaked 
lintelboards,  entry  pilasters,  side¬ 
lights,  entry  entablature,  peaked 
entry  lintel,  reveals. 

b.  Garage,  c.1940 

c.  Shop,  c.1940 

d.  Chicken  Barn,  c.1910 

e.  Barn,  c.1890 


27  House,  (1915 
Colonial  Revival  style.  Four¬ 
square 

Features:  distinctive  dormer, 
Colonial  Revival  porch. 
Related  garage. 

28  I  louse,  r.1885 
Gable  roof,  2  stories. 

Features:  cornice  brackets,  full 
entablature,  Ilalianate  porch. 

29  House,  c.1910 


Colonial  Revival  stvle,  gam¬ 
brel  roof,  2  stories. 

Features:  Palladian  window, 
enriched  cornice,  sidelights, 
Colonial  Revival  porch,  round 
window. 

30  House,  c.1840 
Vernacular-Greck  Revival 
style.  Classic  Cottage. 

Features:  continuous  archi¬ 
tecture. 

31  House,  c. 1850 

Greek  Revival  style,  Classic 
Cottage. 

Features:  full  entablature, 
paneled  corner  pilasters,  Colo¬ 
nial  Revival  porch,  peaked  lin 
telboards,  paneled  entry 
pilasters,  sidelights. 

Related  barn. 

Features:  peaked  lintelboards 

32  House,  c.1890 

Vcrnacular-I talianale  style, 
gable  roof,  2  stories 
Features:  cornice  brackets,  dis¬ 
tinctive  lintelboards. 

33  Shop,  c.1875 

Features:  distinctive  lintel¬ 
boards. 

34  House,  c.1875 
Gable  roof,  214  stories. 
Features:  peaked  lintclboards 
round  arch  window, 

35  Factor),  c.1925 
Commercial  Style,  brick, 

2  stories. 

Features:  decorative  brick¬ 
work,  parapet,  name  inscrip¬ 
tion,  marble. 

36  House,  c.1900 
Gable  roof,  1  Vi  stories. 
Features:  Colonial  Revival 
porch. 

37  House,  r.  1915 
Colonial  Revival  style,  wood 
shingle,  gambrel  roof, 

2  stories. 

Features:  Colonial  Revival 
porch,  distinctive  dormer,  ba\ 
window. 


Features:  polychrome  slate,  cupola 

f.  Chicken  Barn,  c.1910 

g.  Milkhouse,  c.1930 

h.  Shed,  c.lHBO 

6  House,  c.1840 

Greek  Revival  style,  gable 
roof,  2  stories. 

Features:  corner  pilasters, 
Hushboard  siding,  gable  fan¬ 
light,  full  entablature,  reveals, 
entry  pilasters,  transom,  entry 
entablature. 

7  House,  c.1875 
Vernacular-Iialianate  style, 
gable  roof,  2  stories. 

Features:  Italianate  porch, 
kneewall  window. 

Related  garage. 


Gable  roof,  2  Vi  stories. 
Features:  applied  woodwork, 
triangular  arch  window, 
Queen  Anne  porch,  marble. 

26  House,  c.1880 
Italianate  style,  hip  roof* 

2  stones. 

Features:  cornice  brackets, 
peaked  lintelboards. 


14  House,  c.1925 
Gable  roof,  1  story. 
Features  Bungalow  porch, 
rafter  tails. 


8  VerMarCo  Mill 

a.  Store,  1865 

Marble,  gable  roof,  1  story. 

b.  Warehouse,  c,  1875 
Marble,  gable  roof,  1J4  stories. 

c.  Industrial  Building,  c.1900 
Gable  roof,  154  stories 

d.  Shed,  c.1900 

e.  Shop,  c.1900 
Marble. 

f.  Warehouse,  c.1890 
Marble,  1  story. 

g.  Shed,  c.1910 
Marble. 

h  Shed,  c.1915 

i.  Shop,  c.1890 
Marble. 

j.  Shop,  c.1900 
Marble 

k.  Pump  House,  c.1900 
Marble. 

l.  Shop,  c.1910 
Marble. 


9  House,  c.1860 
Vernacular-Greek  Revival 
style,  sidehall  plan,  1 54  stories. 
Features:  entry  entablature, 
entry  pilasters,  sidelights, 
transom,  Colonial  Revival 
porch. 


10  Church,  1861 
Architect/builder:  Patrick  C. 
Keclcy. 

Gothic  Revival  style,  stone, 
gable  roof,  1  story. 

Features:  central  tower,  tool 
Hnials,  stone  carving,  marble, 
stained  glass,  buttresses,  win¬ 
dow  tracery,  pointed  arch  win¬ 
dow,  rusticated  stone 


11  Duplex,  c.1910 
Gable  roof.  1 54  stories, 
Features:  Queen  Anne  porch, 
kneewall  window. 

Related  garage- 


12  House,  c.1854/1865 


Greek  Revival- Italianate  style, 
gable  roof,  2  stories. 

Features:  cornice  brackets, 
entry  entablature,  paneled 
entry  pilasters,  porch,  balcony. 
Related  barn. 


13  House,  (  .1875 
Italianate  style,  2  stories. 
Features:  cornice  brackets, 
Italianate  porch,  entry  entab¬ 
lature.  paneled  entry  pilasters, 
recessed  balcony,  recessed 
porch. 


15  House,  c.1870 
Gable  roof,  2  stories 
Features:  entry  entablature. 


16  House,  c.1865 
Gable  roof,  2  stories. 

Features:  entry  pilasters,  entry 
entablature,  sidelights,  tran 
som,  distinctive  lintclboards. 
Related  barn. 

Features:  cupola. 


1  7  House,  c.1860 
Vernacular-Greek  Revival 
style.  Classic  Cottage. 
Features:  entry  entablature, 
entry  pilasters,  marble. 
Related  garage. 


18  Duplex,  c.1900 
Gable  roof,  1 54  stones. 
Features:  Queen  Anne  porch, 
kneew'all  window. 


19  House,  c.1900 

Gable  rool,  H4  stories. 
Related  garage 


20  House,  c.1870 
Gable  roof,  154  stories. 
Features:  Italianate  port  h 
Related  garage. 

Features:  corner  pilasters. 


21  Duplex,  c  1900 
Gable  roof,  2  14  stories. 
Features:  Colonial  Revival 
porch. 


22  House,  c.1890 
Gable  roof,  2  stories. 


23  House,  c  1880 
Gable  roof,  2  54  stories. 
Features:  Italianate  porch, 
pointed  arch  window. 


24  House,  c.1885 
Vernacular-Queen  Anne  style, 
gable  roof,  2  stories. 

Features:  Queen  Anne  porch, 
beltcourse.  distinctive  dormer. 
Colonial  Revival  porch,  dis¬ 
tinctive  lintelboards 


25  House,  c.1886 
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38  House,  c.1880 
Vernacular-Italianate  style, 
sidehall  plan,  2j/2  stories. 
Features:  Italianate  porch, 
round  arch  window. 

39  Mill,  c.1891 
Gable  roof,  3  stories. 
Features:  hoist. 

Related  garage. 

Features:  rafter  tails. 

40  House,  c.1875 
Gable  roof,  2  XA  stories. 
Features:  Italianate  porch, 
round  arch  window,  splayed 
lintels. 

Related  barn. 

41  House,  c.1885 
Gable  roof,  2  XA  stories. 
Features:  Colonial  Revival 
porch,  beltcourse,  round  arch 
window,  shinglework. 

42  House,  c.1880 
Gable  roof,  2  stories. 

Related  barn. 

43  House,  c.1880 
Gable  roof,  2  XA  stories. 
Features:  bay  window, 
Italianate  porch. 

Related  garage. 

44  House,  c.1880 
Gable  roof,  1 XA  stories. 
Features:  Italianate  porch. 
Related  barn. 

45  Duplex,  c.1890 
Gable  roof,  2  Vi  stories. 
Features:  Queen  Anne  porch. 

46  House,  c.1850 
Gable  roof,  \XA  stories. 
Features:  Colonial  Revival 
porch,  marble. 

Related  garage. 

Features:  corner  pilasters. 

47  Church,  1885 

Architect/builder:  Smith  and 
Allen. 

Queen  Anne  style,  brick 
veneer,  gable  roof,  1  story. 
Features:  quatrefoil  window, 
decorative  brickwork,  stained 
glass,  belfry,  roof  finials,  door 
hood,  arcading,  round  arch 
window. 

48  House,  c.1890 

Queen  Anne  style,  gable  roof, 
2XA  stories. 

Features:  bargeboard,  sun¬ 
burst,  applied  woodwork,  bay 
window. 

49  Duplex,  c.1885 
Gable  roof,  2  stories. 
Features:  Queen  Anne  porch. 


50  Church,  1895 


High  Victorian  Gothic  style, 
gable  roof,  1  story. 

Features:  triangular  arch  win¬ 
dow,  central  tower,  pointed 
arch  window,  shinglework, 
belfry. 

51  House,  c.1915 
Colonial  Revival  style,  hip 
roof,  2  XA  stories. 

Features:  Colonial  Revival 
porch,  distinctive  dormer, 
redstone. 

52  House,  c.1880 
Gable  roof,  2  stories. 

Features:  Italianate  porch,  dis¬ 
tinctive  lintelboards,  marble. 

53  House,  c.1915 
Foursquare. 

Features:  Colonial  Revival 
porch. 

54  House,  c.1885 
Gable  roof,  2  stories. 

Features:  Queen  Anne  porch, 
rafter  tails,  bay  window,  dis¬ 
tinctive  lintelboards. 

55  House,  c.1875 
Gable  roof,  2  stories. 

Features:  Italianate  porch,  dis¬ 
tinctive  lintelboards. 

56  House,  c.1875 
Gable  roof,  2  stories. 

Features:  Italianate  porch,  dis¬ 
tinctive  lintelboards. 

57  House,  c.1840 

Greek  Revival  style,  Georgian 
plan. 

Features:  entry  entablature, 
entry  pilasters,  sidelights. 
Related  barn,  granary. 

58  House,  c.1866 

Greek  Revival-Gothic  Revival- 
Italianate  style,  Georgian 
plan. 

Features:  cornice  brackets,  dis¬ 
tinctive  chimney,  gable  fan¬ 
light,  oriel  window,  Gothic 
Revival  porch,  distinctive 
dormer,  peaked  lintelboards, 
paneled  entry  pilasters,  tran¬ 
som,  marble,  sidelights. 

59  House,  c.1870 
Gable  roof,  1 XA  stories. 
Features:  Italianate  porch. 
Related  garage. 


60  House,  c.1915 
Vernacular-Colonial  Revival 
style,  gable  roof,  2  XA  stories. 
Features:  Colonial  Revival 
porch. 

Related  garage. 


61  Bridge,  1908 


Pony  truss. 

Features:  Warren  truss. 


62  House,  c.1792 
Gambrel  roof,  1 XA  stories. 
Related  barn. 

63  (Farm) 

a.  House,  c.1840 

Greek  Revival  style,  sidehall  plan, 

2  XA  stories. 

Features:  reveals,  entry  pilasters, 
sidelights,  entry  entablature. 

b.  Barn,  c.1885 

c.  Shop,  c.1840 

d.  Shed,  c.1970 

e.  Barn,  c.1877 

64  House,  c.1833 
Federal-Greek  Revival  style, 
Georgian  plan. 

Features:  entry  pilasters,  side¬ 
lights,  entry  columns,  porch, 
gable  fanlight. 

Related  barn,  shed,  milkhouse. 

65  House,  c.1850 
Vernacular-Gothic  Revival 
style,  Classic  Cottage. 

Features:  Gothic  wall  dormer, 
sidelights,  label  lintels,  porch. 

66  (Farm) 

a.  House,  c.1850 
Classic  Cottage. 

Features:  entry  entablature, 
paneled  entry  pilasters,  full  entab¬ 
lature,  transom,  sidelights,  bay 
window. 

b.  Barn,  c.1865 

c.  Chicken  Coop,  c.1880 

d.  Shop,  c.1890 

e.  Shed,  c.1880 

67  House,  c.1850 
Vernacular-Greek  Revival 
style,  gable  roof,  2  stories. 
Features:  transom,  sidelights, 
peaked  lintelboards. 

68  House,  c.1840 
Vernacular-Greek  Revival 
style,  Classic  Cottage. 

Features:  kneewall  window, 
entry  entablature,  paneled 
entry  pilasters,  sidelights. 
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West  Rutland  village,  once  a  small  rural  community,  was 
transformed  into  a  thriving  industrial  center  by  the  success  of 
the  marble  industry  after  1850.  Elaborate  Italianate  style 
homes  of  industry  owners  and  entrepreneurs  and  the  rows  of 
gabled  single  and  multi-family  structures  built for  workmen 
stand  on  what  was  once  marshy  pastureland.  Marble  is  evident 
everywhere,  from  sidewalks  and  curbing  to  building  founda¬ 
tions,  architectural  details,  and  the  walls  of  the  public  library 
and  school. 
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A1  School,  1924 
Neo-Classical  Revival  style, 
brick  veneer,  1  Vi  stories. 
Features:  marble,  beltcourse, 
splayed  lintels,  entry  pilasters, 
door  hood. 

A2  House,  c.1885 
Vernacular- 1 talianatc  style, 
gable  roof,  2  Mt  stories. 

Features:  cornice  brackets, 
round  arch  window,  peaked 
lintrlboards,  sidelights,  hood 
moldings. 

A3  House,  c.  1880 
Gable  roof,  2  Vi  stories. 

Features:  peaked  lintrlboards. 
triangular  arch  window,  bay 
window,  Italianate  porch. 


A13  House,  c.1865 
Gable  roof,  154  stories. 

A13a  Carriage  Barn,  C.19U0 

A14  House,  c.1844 
Greek  Revival  style,  sidehall 
plan,  1  Yi  stories. 

Features:  corner  pilasters, 
entry  pilasters,  sidelights, 
entry  entablature. 

A14a  Garage,  c.  1910 

A15  House,  c.1838 
Vernacular-Greek  Revival 
style,  sidehall  plan,  1 54  stories. 
Features:  corner  pilasters, 
entry  pilasters,  sidelights,  re¬ 
veals,  Colonial  Revival  porch. 

A16  1  louse,  c.1896 
Gable  roof  1*4  stories. 
Features:  Queen  Anne 
window. 


A25  House,  c.1800 
Georgian  plan 
Features:  gable  fanlight. 

A26  House,  (  .1842 
Greek  Res  ival  style,  sidehall 
plan.  1  Vi  stories, 

Features:  lull  emablaiurc. 
paneled  corner  pilasters,  side¬ 
lights,  enriched  frieze. 

A27  House.  1.1890 
Gable  roof,  I  Vi  stories, 

A28  House,  1 .1895 
Gable  rool,  2'^  stories. 

A29  House,  c.1900 
Gable  roof,  I  VSs  stories, 

A30  House,  e  1939 
Gable  roof*  2  stones. 

A31  Store,  c.1870 
Gable  roof,  2  stories. 


A4  House,  c.1874 
Italianate  style,  gable  roof. 

2  stories. 

Features:  cornice  brackets, 
peaked  lintelboards,  round 
arch  window,  bay  window, 
Italianate  porch. 

A5  House,  c.1890 
Gable  roof,  2  stories. 

A6  House,  c.1885 
Gable  roof,  2  srories. 
Features:  hood  moldings, 
Italianate  porch,  triangular 
arch  w  indow. 

A6a  Carriage  Bam,  c.1885 

A  7  House,  c.1895 
Gable  roof,  254  stories 
Features;  Queen  Anne  porch 


A8  House,  c.1892 


Gable  roof  *  2  XA  stories. 
Features:  marble,  Queen  Anne 
porch. 


A8a  Carriage  Barn,  c.1890 

A9  House,  c.1894 
Gable  roof,  2 14  stories. 

A10  House,  c.1833 
Vernacular-Greek  Revival 
style,  sidehall  plan,  1  Vi  stones. 
Features:  corner  pilasters. 

All  House,  c.1830 
Vernacular-Greek  Revival 
style,  sidehall  plan,  2  stories, 
Features:  entry  pilasters,  side¬ 
lights,  reveals,  bay  window, 
Italianate  porch 

A12  House,  c.1840 
Sidehall  plan,  I  54  stones. 

A12a  Carriage  Bar  n,  c.1880 


A17  House,  1.1880 
Gable  roof,  2  stories. 

Features:  peaked  lintelboards, 
round  arch  window,  Italianate 
porch. 

A18  House,  c.1880 
Vernacular- French  Second 
Empire  style,  Mansard  roof, 

2  stories. 

Features:  polychrome  slate, 
bay  window,  enriched  cornice, 
cornice  brackets,  distinctive 
lintelbi  »ards. 

A  18a  Carriage  Barn,  c.  1910 

A19  House,  c.1880 
Gable  roof,  I  Vi  stories. 
Features:  entry  pilasters,  side¬ 
lights 

A20  House,  c.1880 
Gable  roof,  2*4  stories, 
Features:  peaked  lintelboards. 

A21  House,  c  1880 
Gable  roof,  1  54  stories 

A22  Store,  c.1940 
Hip  roof,  1  story 

A23  House,  c.  1900 
Gable  roof,  1 14  stories. 

A24  Town  Hall,  1908 


Architet  t/buildcr:  Charles  E. 
Paige. 

Colonial  Revival  style,  gable 
roof,  2 14  stories. 

Features:  Palladian  window, 
marble,  stone  lintels, 
keystones,  distinctive  chimney, 
entry  columns,  full  entabla¬ 
ture,  enriched  cornice,  en¬ 
riched  frieze,  stained  glass, 
round  window 
Listed  in  the  National  Register- 
oj Historic  Places 


A32  Fraternal  Hall,  1900 


Neo-Classical  Revival  style. 
2  stories. 

Features:  pressed  metal,  en¬ 
riched  cornice,  date  inscrip¬ 
tion,  root  finials,  hood 
moldings,  marble. 


A 33  Automobile  Showroom. 

c.1915 

Marble. 


A34  House,  c.  1962 
Non-contributing  due  to  age 

A35  House.  1.1895 

Non-contributing  due  to  alter¬ 
ations. 


A3 5a  Garage,  c.1961 
Non-contributing  due  to  age 

A36  House,  l.  1841 
Sidehall  plan,  2  stories 
Features:  Colonial  Revival 
porch. 

A36a  Carriage  Barn,  <..1893 
A3  7  House,  c.1880 

Italianate  style,  gable  rool, 

2  stories. 

Features:  cornice  brackets, 
Queen  Anne  porch,  bay  win¬ 
dow,  triangular  arch  window 

A3  7a  Garage,  c.1940 
Non-contributing  due  to  age. 


A3  8  House,  c  1900 
Gable  roof,  2  stories. 
Features:  Queen  Anne  porch, 
buy  window. 

A38a  Carriage  Barn,  <1895 

A39  House,  c  188(1 
Gable  roof,  2 ‘4  stories, 

A39a  Garage,  <1930 

A40  House,  c  1883 
Italianate-Queen  Anne  style, 
gable  roof,  2  !<$  stories. 
Features:  balcony.  Queen 
Anne  porch. 

A40a  Garage,  c  l 965 
Non-contributing  due  to  age 

A41  House,  c.1880 
Gable  roof,  2  stories 
Features,  polychrome  slate, 
peaked  lintelboards,  bay  win¬ 
dow.  porch. 

A41a  Carriage  Barn,  c.1895 

A42  House.  c,I846 
Gable  roof.  IJ4  stories. 

A42a  Garage,  c  19(58 
Non-contributing  due  to  age 

A43  House,  c.1880 

Gable  roof,  2  stones. 

A43a  Carriage  Barn,  c.1885 

A44  House,  c.1880 
Gable  roof,  2  stories. 

A44a  Carriage  Barn,  r  1890 
Features:  polychrome  slun- 

A45  1  louse,  <  1865 
Greek  Revival  style,  sidehall 
plan,  2 14  stories. 

Features:  entry  pilasters,  side¬ 
lights. 

A45a  Garage,  c.1960 
Non -contributing  due  to  age, 

A45b  Carriage  Barn,  c.1890 

A46  House,  c.1890 
Gable  roof,  2  stories. 

A47  House,  c.1878 

Gable  rool,  2 Vi  stories. 

A47a  Carriage  Barn.  r.  1880 

A48  House,  c.1880 
Cable  root,  214  stories. 
Features:  cornice  brackets, 
round  arch  window,  peaked 
lintelboards 

A48a  Shed,  r  1925 

A48b  Shed,  c.1940 

A49  1  louse,  r.  I960 

Non-contribuling  due  to  age. 

A50  House,  r  1878 
Italianate  style,  gable  roof, 

254  stories. 

Features:  cornice  brackets, 
Italianate  porch,  triangular 
arch  window. 
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A50a  ( larriage Barn,  i  1890 

A51  House,  c.1920 
Bungalow  sty  If.  wood  shingle, 
hip  roof.  1  story. 

Features:  raltcr  tails. 

A51a  Garage,  c.1920 

Bungalow  style,  wood  shingle, 
hip  roof. 

A52  House,  c.1837 
Federal -Greek  Revival  style, 

I -house,  brick. 

Features:  marble,  stone  lintels, 
gable  fanlight,  sidelights,  tran¬ 
som,  Italianate  porch,  distinc¬ 
tive  chimney. 

A 5 2a  Garage,  c.1915 
Hip  roof. 

A52b  Chicken  Coop,  c  1920 

A52c  Shed,  c.1920 

A52d  Shed,  c.1910 

A52e  Barn,  c.1890 
Board  and  batten. 

A52f  Granary,  c.1890 

A52g  Barn,  c.1938 

A52h  Bam.  c.1850 

A52i  Shed,  c.1895 

A52j  Milkhousc,  c .  1 9 1  .*> 

Wood  shingle. 

A52k  Barn,  c.1880 
Board  and  batten. 

A521  Barn,  c.1870 

Board  and  batten. 

A52m  Barn,  c.1865 

A52n  Barn,  c.1890 
Board  and  batten. 

A 53  House,  c.1890 
Vernacular-Queen  Anne  style, 
gable  roof,  stories. 
Features:  bargeboard,  Colonial 
Revival  porch,  marble, 
stickwork. 

A53a  Garage,  c.1950 
Non-contributing  due  to  age 


A54  House,  c.1874 


Italianate  style,  hip  roof, 

2  54  stories. 

Features:  distinctive  chimney, 
segmental  arch  window,  cor¬ 
nice  brackets,  wall  pilasters, 
distinctive  dormer,  Italianate 
porch,  belvedere. 


A54a  Carriage  Barn,  c.1890 

Hip  roof. 

Features:  peaked  lintel  boards. 

A55  House,  <  .1880 
Vernacular- 1  talinnatc  style, 
gable  roof,  2  stories. 

Features:  peaked  lintclboards, 

<  drnice  brackets,  l>ay  window, 
Italianate  porch. 

A55a  Carriage  Barn,  r  1888 
Vernacular- Italianate  style. 
Features:  cupola,  peaked  lintel- 
boards,  roof  fin  ials. 

A56  House,  (1800 
Vernacular-Creek  Revival 
style,  gable  roof,  2'/j  stones. 
Features:  entry  pilasters,  side¬ 
lights,  Gothic  Revival  porch. 

A57  House.  <  .1878 
Vernacular-Italianate  style, 
gable  rool,  214  stones. 
Features:  cornice  brackets, 
etched  glass  window,  Italianate 
porch. 

A58  House.  i  1880 
Ve  rnacular- Italianate  style, 
gable  rool,  2  9;  stories. 
Features:  Italianate  porch. 

A58a  Carriage  Barn,  c  1882 

A59  House,  c.  1892 
Gable  roof,  2  !4  stones. 
Features:  marble,  bay  window 

A59a  Carriage  Barn,  t  .1885 

A60  House,  c.1885 
Gable  roof,  254  stories. 
Features:  round  arch  window. 

A60a  Carriage  Barn,  r  1895 

A61  House,  c.1893 
Gable  rool,  2 Vi  stories. 
Features:  Italianate  porch. 

A61a  Multi-family  Dwelling, 
cl  960 

Non-contributing  due  to  age 

A62  H<  msc,  c  1880 
Gable  rool,  2  stories. 

Features.  Italianate  porch. 

A63  House,  c.1880 
Italianate  style,  hip  rool. 

2  stories. 

Features:  full  entablature,  cor¬ 
nice  brackets,  porch,  bay  win¬ 
dow,  segmental  arch  window, 
belvedere 

A 63 a  Carriage  Barn,  t  .1880 
Ver  nacular- Italianate  style, 
hip  rool. 

Features:  cupola. 

A64  House,  c.1865 
Gable  roof,  2  Vi  stories. 
Features:  marble.  Colonial  Re¬ 
vival  porch,  rusticated  stone 
stone  lintels. 


A65  House,  c.187.5 
Italianate  style,  hip  roof, 

2  Vi  stories. 

Features:  bay  window,  cornice 
brackets,  reveals,  lull  entabla¬ 
ture,  belvedere,  hood  mold¬ 
ings,  round  arch  window, 
sidelights,  porch,  marble,  tran¬ 
som.  stained  glass. 

A66  House,  c  1874 
Italianate  style,  hip  roof, 

2  stories. 

Features:  distinctive  dormer, 
belvedere,  cornice  brackets, 
porch,  lull  entablature,  Ikiv 
window. 

A66a  Barn.  (  .1888 

A 67  House.  t  .1820 
l-house. 

A68  Store,  C.1981 
Non-contributing  due  to  age 

A69  House,  c  1875 
Italianate  style,  gable  mol, 

2V4  stories. 

Features:  cornice  brackets, 
Italianate  porch,  bay  window, 
original  storelront 

A  70  Store,  c.1880 
Gable  roof,  214  stories. 
Features:  peaked  lintclboaids, 
cornice  brackets. 

A  71  House,  <\  1880 
Gable  roof.  2  stories. 

Features:  Queen  Anne  porch. 

A 72  House,  c  1825 
Gable  roof,  1  fa  stories. 

A 73  Office,  c  1880 
Gable  roof.  2  stories. 

A  74  Store,  c.1920 
Non-contributing  due  to  alter¬ 
ations. 


A75  House,  c.1895 


Gable  rool,  1  Vi  sioncs. 
Features:  sidelights,  transom. 
Gothic  Revival  porch, 


A 76  House,  c.1852 
Sidchall  plan,  114  stories. 

A 77  House,  c.1890 
Gable  roof,  IV*  stories. 

A78  House, c.  1900 

Gable  roof,  1 14  stories. 

A79  House,  c .1837 
Gable  roof,  1 54  stories, 

A80  House,  c.1798 
Gable  roof,  1 14  stories. 


A81  House,  c.1866 
Greek  Revival  style,  gable 
roof,  1  Vi  stories. 

Features:  sidelights,  Italianate 
porch,  peaked  entry  lintel. 

A82  Carriage  Barn,  c.1895 

A83  Library,  1927 
Architect/builder:  Frank  L. 
Austin 

Colonial  Revival  style,  marble, 
hip  roof,  1  story. 

Features:  full  entablature, 
transom,  enriched  cornice, 
name  inscription, stone  carving. 

A84  House,  c.1900 
Gable  roof,  154  stories. 

A85  House,  cJ885 
Gable  roof,  114  stories. 

A86  House,  c.1880 
Gable  roof,  114  stories. 
Features:  Queen  Anne  porch. 

A87  House,  c.1890 
Gable  roof,  2  stories. 

Features:  peaked  linlelboard*. 

A87a  Carriage  Barn,  c.188‘2 

A88  House,  c.1895 
Gable  roof,  2  stories. 

A88a  Carriage  Barn,  c.1895 

A89  House,  c.1892 
Gable  roof,  2  stories. 

A90  School.  1928 
Vernacular-Neo-ClassicaJ  Re¬ 
vival  style,  stone,  3  stories. 
Features:  transom,  entry  pedi¬ 
ment,  marble. 

A91  House,  c.1900 

Gable  roof.  2  stories. 

Features:  round  arch  window. 

A91a  Carriage  Barn,  c.1900 

A92  House,  c.1895 
Gable  roof,  1  Yi  stories. 

A92a  Carriage  Barn,  c.1900 

A93  Church,  1904 
Brick,  gable  roof,  1  story. 
Features:  central  tower,  round 
arch  window,  marble,  stained 
glass,  statuary,  rusticated 
stone. 

A94  Rectory,  c.1910 

Gable  roof,  2  stories. 

A95  House,  c.1890 

Gable  roof,  2  Vt  stories. 
Features:  bay  window,  porch 

A95a  Garage,  c.1910 

A96  House,  <  .1869 

Greek  Rrvival- Italianate  style, 
gable  roof,  254  stories. 

Features:  cornice  brackets, 
Italianate  porch,  wrought 
iron. 

A97  House,  c.1900 
Gable  roof,  2 14  stories. 
Features:  Queen  Anne  porch 
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B  MARBLE  STREET 
HISTORIC  DISTRICT  MAP 


MARBLE  STREET 
HISTORIC  DISTRICT 


(Numbers  correspond  to  accompanying 
Register  listing.) 


B1  Slorc,  c.1900 
Vernacular-Italianate  style, 

2  stories. 

Features:  enriched  cornice. 
Commercial  storefront. 

Bla  Garage,  c.1915 

B2  Store,  c.1900 
Vernacular-Italianate  style, 
brick  veneer,  3  stories. 
Features:  marble,  stone  lintels, 
Commercial  storefront,  en¬ 
riched  cornice,  decorative 
brickwork. 

B3  Store,  1907 
Vernacular- Neo-Classical  Re¬ 
vival  style,  stone,  2  stories. 
Features:  full  entablature, 
paneled  entry  pilasters,  mar¬ 
ble,  rusticated  stone,  date  in¬ 
scription,  Commercial 
storefront. 

B4  Commercial  Block,  c.1905 
2  stories. 

Features:  enriched  cornice, 
pressed  metal. 


|  HISTORIC  BUILDING 
j]  NON-CONTRIBUTING  BUILDING 

SCALE 


B5  Commercial  Block,  c.1905 
Italianate  style,  2  stories. 
Features:  Commercial 
storefront,  cornice  brackets. 


0 
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1/16 
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1/8  MILES 


J 

0.2  KILOMETERS 


B6  Commercial  Block,  c.1905 
Italianate  style.  2  stories. 
Features:  cornice  brackets, 
Commercial  storefront. 


SOURCE:  VT.  MAPPING  PROGRAM  ORTHOPHOTOS.  1975. 


B6a  Carriage  Barn,  c.1910 


Substantia l  wood \  brick,  and  marble-faced  commercial  blocks 
line  the  upper  end  of  Marble  Street  to  form  the  business  district 
of  West  Rutland.  Most  of  the  buildings  were  erected  soon  after 
a  disastrous  fire  in  1903  cleared  earlier  commercial  buildings 
from  the  site. 


Marble  Street 


(B3,  1907) 


B  7  House,  c.1890 
Gable  roof,  2Vi  stories. 
Features:  Italianate  porch, 
peaked  lintelboards,  round 
arch  window. 

B7a  Carriage  Barn,  c.1880 

B8  House,  c.1890 
Gable  roof,  2  Yi  stories. 
Features:  Italianate  porch. 


B9  Fire  Station,  1904 


Vernacular-Italianate  style, 
brick  veneer,  2  stories. 
Features:  enriched  cornice, 
cornice  brackets,  distinctive 
dormer,  marble,  stone  lintels 

B9a  Garage,  c.1970 
Non-contributing  due  to  age. 

BIO  House,  c.1900 
Brick  veneer,  gable  roof, 

2  stories. 

Features:  marble,  stone  lintels. 


Bll  Commercial  Block, 
c.1905 

Italianate  style,  brick  veneer, 

2  stories. 

Features:  enriched  frieze,  cor¬ 
nice  brackets. 

B12  Commercial  Block,  1904 


Italianate  style,  brick  veneer. 
2  stories. 

Features:  cornice  brackets, 
marble,  stone  lintels,  original 
storefront. 

B12a  Garage,  c.1980 
Non-contributing  due  to  age. 

B13  Commercial  Block. 
c.1904 

Italianate  style,  brick  veneer, 
2  stories. 

Features:  cornice  brackets, 
marble,  stone  lintels. 
Italianate  storefront. 

B13a  Garage,  c.1935 
Hip  roof. 

B14  House,  c.  1885 
Gable  roof,  2  Yi  stories. 
Features:  Queen  Anne  porch. 

B14a  Carriage  Barn,  c.1890 
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A  GUIDE  TO 

VERMONT 

ARCHITECTURE 


This  illustrated  guide  includes  a  description  of 
eighteen  architectural  styles  and  eight  distinctive, 
house  forms  found  in  Vermont,  and  a  glossary 
of  architectural  terms.  All  terms  are  defined  as 
they  are  used  in  this  publication.  Some  terms 
may  also  have  other  meanings  that  are  not 
included  here. 


ARCHITECTURAL  STYLES 

Federal 

C.1790-C.1835 

Gothic  Revival 

c.  1825-c.  1870 

Greek  Revival 

c .  1 835-c.  1875 

Italianate 

c.1850-c.  1890 

Romanesque 

c.  1855-c.  1895 

French  Second  Empire 

c  I865-C.1885 

I  ligh  Victorian  Gothic 

C.1875-C.190U 

Stick  Style 

c.  1875-c.  1890 

Queen  Anne 

c.l885-c.  1905 

Shingle  Style 

c.  1885-c.  1910 

Colonial  Revival 

c  1890-C.1940 

Adirondack  Rustic 

C.1900-C.1940 

Neo-Classical  Revival 

c.l900-c.l935 

Nco-Gothic  Revival 

C.1900-C.  1935 

Tudor  Revival 

c.  1900-c.  1935 

Bungalow 

C.I910-C.1935 

Art  Deco 

C.1925-C.1940 

Moderne 

c.  1930-c.  1955 

HOUSE  FORMS 

Cape  Cod 

C.1765-C.1820 

Georgian  plan 

c.  1765-C.1940 

I-House 

c.  1765-c.  1860 

Sidehall  plan 

c  1805-C.1875 

Classic  Cottage 

C.1830-C.1870 

Pavilion  w'ith  ells 

c,  1830-C.187O 

Tri-Gable  Ell 

c.  1875-c.  1910 

Foursquare 

c.  1910-c.  1930 
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(Shrewsbury ) 


ADIRONDACK  RUSTIC 

Rustic,  late  19th  century  log  camps  in  the  Adirondack 
Mountains  and  images  of  log  cabins  in  a  variety  of 
publications  were  the  models  for  vacation  homes  and 
recreational  structures  built  in  scenic  areas  of  Ver¬ 
mont  during  the  first  third  of  the  20th  century.  These 
buildings  were  designed  to  blend  into  forests  and 
tree-shaded  lakeshores,  with  their  log  or  log  veneer 
walls,  wood-shingled  roofs,  rough  fieldstone  founda¬ 
tions  or  chimneys,  and  imaginative  “rustic”  ornament 
made  of  tree  branches  and  applied  to  porches, 
window  surrounds,  gable  peaks,  and  other  surfaces. 

While  many  of  the  rustic  camps  in  the  Adiron- 
dacks  were  large,  elaborate  vacation  homes  for  the 
wealthy  with  room  for  guests  and  servants,  examples 
in  Vermont  were  usually  much  simpler  and  smaller 
in  scale.  Some  of  these  single-family  camps  and 
recreational  buildings  only  have  one  or  two  rustic 
elements— a  stone  chimney,  log  veneer  walls,  or 
porches  built  of  sticks.  The  rustic  style  was  also  used 
for  the  many  lodges,  cabins,  and  shelters  along  the 
Long  Trail,  begun  in  1910,  and  those  built  during  the 
Depression  in  the  state  parks  and  national  forests  by 
the  Civilian  Conservation  Corps. 
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ART  DECO 


The  Art  Deco  style  became  popular  throughout  the 
United  States  soon  after  it  was  introduced  to  an  inter¬ 
national  audience  by  the  Exposition  des  Arts  Decoratifs 
held  in  Paris  in  1925.  Art  Deco  buildings  in  Vermont, 
although  relatively  rare,  were  built  in  the  decade  and 
a  half  before  World  War  II  in  the  cities  and  larger  vil¬ 
lages.  The  style  was  used  primarily  for  masonry  com¬ 
mercial  blocks  — 1  or  2  story  automobile  showrooms 
and  movie  theatres,  and  taller  office  buildings  — to 
project  an  image  of  modernity  in  keeping  with  their 
modern  interior  uses.  Ornament,  made  of  carved 
stone,  colorful  glazed  terra  cotta,  intricate  brickwork, 
or  neon  for  movie  marquees  and  store  signs,  consists 
of  shallow,  geometric,  angular  patterns.  It  is  often 
used  at  rooflines  and  building  corners,  and  around 
windows  and  entryways. 


(Rutland  City) 


(Rutland  City) 
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BUNGALOW 

The  word  bungalow  comes  from  India  where,  during 
the  late  19th  century,  the  British  used  it  to  describe 
the  low,  single-story  houses  with  large  verandas, 
which  were  well-suited  to  tropical  environments. 
These  same  characteristics  are  also  associated  with 
American  bungalows  built  in  the  early  20th  century. 
These  1  or  1  !4  story  residences  are  identifiable  by 
their  broad  gable,  hip,  or  jerkinhead  roofs,  and  deep 
wide  porches  spanning  the  front  facades. 

The  “homey”  bungalow  was  first  used  on  a  large 
scale  in  California  where  it  was  suitable  for  the  cli¬ 
mate  and  life-style  of  burgeoning  early  20th  century 
suburbs.  By  the  1910s  and  1920s  companies  such  as 
Sears,  Roebuck  produced  plans  and  even  prefabri¬ 
cated  bungalows  for  mail  order  at  reasonable  cost. 
Bungalows  quickly  became  popular  with  middle  class 
Americans  from  coast  to  coast.  Vermont  was  not 
excluded  from  these  national  trends.  The  larger  cities 
and  towns  have  streets  of  homes  built  from  the  early 
1900s  through  the  1930s  that  are  designed  in  or 
influenced  by  the  bungalow  style.  Even  some  rural 
towns  have  isolated  examples,  often  the  only  20th 
century  buildings  in  primarily  19th  century  villages. 

The  characteristic  broad,  low  roofs  of  bungalows, 
often  interrupted  by  dormer  windows,  have  deep 
overhanging  eaves  that  are  supported  by  large,  open, 
wooden  braces  or  brackets.  Stretching  across  the 
front  of  these  homes  are  ample,  shaded  porches  with 
battered  or  Colonial  Revival  style  columns  that  often 
rest  on  tall  pedestals  covered  with  wood  shingles  or 
cobblestones.  Chimneys,  which  were  built  on  exterior 
walls,  are  fieldstone,  cobblestone,  or  brick  laid  in 
decorative  patterns.  Clapboard  and  wood  shingle 
sidings  are  the  most  frequently  used,  but  brick, 
stucco,  or  cast  stone  examples  may  also  be  found. 
Windows  —  multi-paned  sashes  over  a  large  single 
sash,  picture  windows  topped  by  transoms,  Colonial 
Revival  style  Palladian  windows,  and  small,  square 
stained  glass  sashes— are  asymmetrically  placed, 


(Rutland  City) 


(Rutland  City) 

adding  pleasing  variety  to  wall  surfaces.  Some  bun¬ 
galows  are  also  ornamented  with  distinctive 
“Japanesque”  style  trellises  and  flared  eaves. 

Behind  many  bungalows  are  garages,  which  are 
reached  by  side  driveways.  These  early  garages  were 
either  built  of  purely  functional  fireproof  metal  or 
masonry,  or  matched  the  houses  with  similar  siding, 
hip  or  gable  roofs,  exposed  rafter  tails,  overhanging 
eaves,  and  sometimes  wooden  cornice  braces  or 
brackets.  Their  swinging  or  folding  wooden  doors 
often  have  multiple  panes  of  glass  in  the  upper  panels. 
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(Fair  Haven ) 


(Rutland  City) 


(Poullney) 

central  doorway  and  gable  or  hip  roof.  While  a  few 
were  exact  replicas  of  earlier  styles  (discernable  today 
only  by  close  scrutiny  of  materials  and  building  tech¬ 
niques),  most  were  much  larger  in  scale. 

Other  Colonial  Revival  style  features  include 
entablatures  with  large  dentils,  modillion  blocks,  or 
ornamental  swags;  bcltcourses;  balustrades  with 
bulbous  turned  balusters  crowning  rooflines;  doors 
with  sidelights  and  topped  by  transoms,  fanlights,  or 
pediments;  quoins  or  pilasters  on  building  corners; 
and  by  the  1910s  cupolas  and  weather  vanes.  One  or 
two  of  these  details,  usually  a  Palladian  window  or 
porches  with  columns,  were  also  used  during  the 
period  for  simple  gable  front  homes,  Foursquares 
(popular  into  the  1920s),  and  to  update  older 
buildings. 


COLONIAL  REVIVAL 


The  Colonial  Revival  style,  popular  for  buildings  of 
all  kinds  across  the  country  from  the  late  1800s 
through  the  1930s  (and  still  in  use  today),  was  derived 
from  American  architectural  styles  first  used  in  the 
18th  century.  Building  forms  vary  and  range  from  the 
traditional  Georgian  plan  for  houses  to  central 
pavilions  with  sprawling  ells  for  large  institutional 
structures.  Decorative  features  are  based  on  details 
from  the  earlier  styles  but  can  be  distinguished  from 
them  by  their  large  scale  and  often  unusual  place¬ 
ment  on  the  building  facade.  Among  the  most  typical 
details  are  Palladian  windows,  porches  with  classical 
columns,  doorways  topped  by  fanlights  or  pediments, 
and  full  entablatures  under  the  eaves. 

During  the  last  decades  of  the  19th  century  the 
Colonial  Revival  style  rose  to  prominence  as 
architects  across  the  country  turned  to  the  buildings 
of  the  American  colonial  and  Federal  period  for  study 
and  inspiration.  In  Vermont  the  style  can  be  found 
nearly  everywhere,  used  for  residences  of  the  well-to- 
do  in  the  cities  and  on  countryside  estates,  for 
numerous  homes  built  in  new  suburban  neighbor¬ 
hoods  and  in  established  villages  and  towns,  and  for 
public  and  institutional  buildings,  commercial 
blocks,  movie  theatres,  and  gas  stations. 

In  Vermont  elements  of  the  style,  mainly  Palladian 
windows  and  porches  with  classical  columns  and 
entablatures,  were  first  used  in  the  large,  pictur¬ 
esquely  irregular  Shingle  and  Queen  Anne  style 
houses  constructed  during  the  1880s,  1890s,  and  early 
1900s.  Some  of  these  residences,  as  well  as  smaller 
ones  built  from  the  early  1900s  on,  had  gambrel 
roofs,  which  were  derived  from  the  “Dutch”  colonial 
houses  of  the  New  York  area.  By  the  early  1900s  Colo¬ 
nial  Revival  style  buildings,  particularly  institutional 
structures  and  then  houses,  were  more  forma)  and 
symmetrical,  usually  2  or  more  stories  tall  with  a 
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FEDERAL 

The  Federal  style,  with  its  light  and  delicate  detailing 
derived  from  the  classical  architecture  of  ancient 
Rome,  was  the  first  major  style  in  Vermont  and  was 
widely  used  from  the  late  1700s  through  the  1830s, 
Elements  of  the  style  trim  the  symmetrical  gable,  hip, 
or  gambrel  roof  houses  of  the  period  and  grace  the 
standard  New  England  church  form  like  frosting  on  a 
cake.  The  main  stylistic  focus  is  on  the  central 
entryway:  a  paneled  door  usually  flanked  by  side¬ 
lights  and  thin  columns  or  pilasters,  and  crowned  by 
a  semi-elliptical  fan  or  fanlight,  transom,  or  delicate 
entablature.  Palladian  windows  may  be  centered 
above  on  the  second  floor. 

Early  settlers  and  skilled  master  builders  originally 
from  southern  New  England  and  New  York  brought 
the  Federal  style  to  Vermont.  They  and,  later,  locally 
trained  builders  both  copied  and  were  influenced  by 
carpenters’ handbooks  that  included  building 
designs,  floor  plans,  and  ornament.  Among  the  most 
popular  books  were  The  Country  Builder’s  Assistant, 
published  in  1797,  and  the  1806  American  Builder's 
Companion,  both  written  by  Asher  Benjamin,  a  noted 
Massachusetts  master  builder. 

Many  of  the  most  elegant  examples  of  the  Federal 
style  in  Vermont  were  built  in  prosperous  county 
seats,  early  centers  of  trade  and  commerce,  and  along 
key  transportation  routes.  The  style  was  used  for 
houses,  churches,  stores,  and  other  public  buildings. 
Houses  generally  have  live  bay  Georgian  plan,  I- 
house,  or  Cape  Cod  forms.  Eaves  on  buildings  of  the 
period  usually  have  little  or  no  overhang.  The  gable 
ends  are  often  pierced  by  decorative  semi-elliptical 
fans  or  fanlights.  Entry  sidelights  usually  extend 
halfway  down  the  length  of  the  door.  Spanning  door 
and  window  openings  in  early  brick  houses  are  flat  or 
shallow  brick  arches.  Later  masonry  buildings  haw 
stone  lintels  with  splayed  ends,  introduced  after 
regional  stone  quarrying  got  underway,  or  applied 
splayed  wooden  lintels. 
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Ornament  on  Federal  style  buildings  ranges  from 
delicate  and  sophisticated  carving  to  naive  interpreta¬ 
tions  of  pattern  book  details.  The  thinly  stretched 
columns  and  pilasters  that  decorate  doorways,  wall 
surfaces,  and  Palladian  windows  are  usually  plain  or 
fluted,  and  often  have  Ionic  or  Corinthian  capitals. 
Running  under  eawlines  and  over  doors  and 
windows  are  molded  cornices  that  are  sometimes 
enriched  with  dentils,  and  entablatures  trimmed  by 
intricately  carved  floral  and  swag  motifs,  fretwork, 
triglyphs,  or  other  classical  details.  Curved  lines 
made  of  wood  or  thin  strips  of  lead  trace  weblike  pat¬ 
terns  in  the  glass  of  doorway  fanlights,  sidelights,  and 
Palladian  windows,  while  inset  wall  panels  spring 
across  brick  facades  in  subtle  arcading. 
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FRENCH  SECOND  EMPIRE 

Mansard  roofs  top  all  French  Second  Empire  style 
structures  —  residences,  public  buildings,  and  com¬ 
mercial  blocks.  Popular  in  Vermont  during  the  1870s 
and  1880s,  this  elegant  style  shares  many  characteris¬ 
tics  of  the  Italianate  style,  including  cubical  forms, 
prominent  eaves  supported  by  curved  brackets, 
paired  windows,  and  sweeping  verandas  with  cham¬ 
fered  posts  and  matching  brackets. 

The  style,  named  after  the  Mansard-roofed 
buildings  constructed  in  France  during  Napoleon 
Ill’s  Second  Empire  in  the  third  quarter  of  the  19th 
century,  was  introduced  to  America  by  the  late  1850s. 
A  number  of  imposing  federal  government  and  other 
civic  buildings  were  built  in  the  style,  and  by  the 
1860s  its  influence  was  felt  in  Vermont.  Popular  here 
into  the  1880s,  the  French  Second  Empire  style  was 
used  for  municipal  and  commercial  buildings,  as  well 
as  for  the  residences  of  well-to-do  urban  manufac¬ 
turers  and  village  merchants  and  professionals. 

French  Second  Empire  style  buildings  are  usually 
two  or  more  stories  in  height.  The  steeply  pitched 
sides  of  the  crowning  Mansard  roofs  (named  after  the 
17th  century  French  architect  Francois  Mansart)  pro¬ 
vide  additional  living  space.  The  roofs  often  have 
either  curved  or  straight  lower  slopes  that  are  broken 
by  elaborate  dormer  windows,  and  are  decorated 
with  colored  slates  laid  in  geometric  patterns.  High 
style  examples  may  also  have  tall,  projecting,  central 
or  side  towers,  which  are  topped  by  Mansard  roofs 
and  sometimes  metal  cresting.  Other  characteristic 
details  of  these  buildings  are  projecting  pavilions, 
windows  with  heavy  hood  moldings  or  molded  lintel- 
boards  and  surrounds,  bay  windows,  and  Italianate 
style  porches.  Later  buildings  may  have  Queen  Anne 
style  porches  or  Eastlake  style  ornament  (see  Queen 
Anne  style). 
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GOTHIC  REVIVAL 

The  Gothic  Revival  style  with  its  irregular  forms  and 
pointed  details  was  used  for  churches  in  Vermont 
from  the  1820s  to  1840s,  adding  a  note  of  medieval 
picturesqueness  to  an  established  landscape  dotted 
with  classical  Federal  and  Greek  Revival  style 
buildings.  Built  in  the  common  New  England 
meetinghouse  form,  these  churches  were  made 
Gothic  by  the  use  of  such  elements  as  pointed  arch 
windows  with  small  diamond-shaped  panes,  and  pin¬ 
nacles  and  cresting  atop  belfry  towers.  By  the  1850s 
and  1860s  the  style  was  also  being  used  for  houses, 
although  it  was  never  as  popular  as  the  Greek  Revival 
style.  Whether  a  symmetrical  Classic  Cottage  or  a 
structure  irregular  in  form,  the  Gothic  Revival  style 
house  usually  has  a  steeply  pitched  roof  and  wall 
dormer  ornamented  along  eavelines  by  carved  or 
scroll  sawn  bargeboards,  decorative  porches,  and 
molded  label  lintels  over  window  and  door  openings. 

It  was  not  until  the  1840s  that  the  Gothic  Revival 
style  became  widespread  in  America,  popularized  for 
houses  through  three  influential  books  written  by 
landscape  architect  Andrew  Jackson  Downing  and 
featuring  designs  of  New  York  architect  Alexander 
Jackson  Davis.  Downing  and  Davis  asserted  that  the 
irregular  Gothic  Revival  style  was  more  suitable  for 
the  natural  American  landscape  than  the  sym¬ 
metrical  forms  of  the  Greek  Revival  style.  In  Vermont 
the  style  was  advocated  for  churches  by  Episcopal 
bishop  John  Henry  Hopkins  of  Burlington. 

Early  Gothic  Revival  style  churches,  with  their 
light  ornament  and  large,  clear,  pointed  arch 
windows,  project  a  somewhat  delicate  air,  while  the 
mainly  stone  churches  of  the  1850s  to  1870s  are  seem¬ 
ingly  more  medieval  in  appearance  with  their  heavy 
stonework,  buttresses,  stained  glass,  stone  window 
tracery,  crenellation,  and  lofty  central  spires  or  asym¬ 
metrically  placed  bell  towers. 

High  style  houses  are  irregular  in  form  and 
ornately  detailed.  Bargeboards  are  cut  in  a  variety  of 
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fanciful  geometric  or  naturalistic  shapes  such  as 
waves,  leaves,  acorns,  and  vines.  Porches  often  have 
octagonal  posts  with  lacy  cut-out  brackets  stretching 
between  them.  Opening  onto  these  porches  and  into 
the  landscape  are  full-length  first  floor  windows  and 
bay  windows.  Some  houses  are  covered  with  board 
and  batten  siding,  but  in  Vermont  clapboards  are 
more  common.  More  modest  houses,  usually  Classic 
Cottages,  have  porches  and  Gothic  wall  dormers 
trimmed  with  bargeboards,  which  are  sometimes 
naively  combined  with  Greek  Revival  style  doorways, 
eaveline  entablatures,  and  corner  pilasters.  Carriage 
barns,  stables,  and  other  outbuildings  built  in  the 
middle  decades  of  the  19th  century  sometimes  also 
had  Gothic  Revival  style  features:  board  and  batten 
siding,  Gothic  wall  dormers,  or  simple  bargeboards. 
(See  also  High  Victorian  Gothic  and  Neo-Gothic  Revival 
styles.) 
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GREEK  REVIVAL 

Inspired  by  the  ancient  architecture  of  Greece,  the 
Greek  Revival  style  was  the  most  popular  19th  cen¬ 
tury  style  in  Vermont,  in  widespread  use  from  the 
1830s  through  the  1870s,  and  even  later  in  remote 
rural  areas.  It  was  used  for  residences,  churches, 
courthouses,  stores,  and  other  buildings.  Bold  clas¬ 
sical  detailing— columns,  pilasters,  full  entablatures, 
and  pediments  —  ornament  templelike  gable-front  as 
well  as  more  traditional  eaves-front  buildings.  As  is 
the  case  with  the  earlier  and  more  delicate  Federal 
style,  most  stylistic  emphasis  is  on  the  main  entry— a 
paneled  door  flanked  by  sidelights,  and  robust 
columns  or  pilasters,  and  topped  by  a  transom  and 
three  part  entablature. 

American  architects  in  the  first  decades  of  the  19th 
century  were  influenced  by  books  on  the  antiquities 
of  Greece  to  adopt  for  their  own  designs  the  sym¬ 
metrical,  orderly  forms  of  Grecian  architecture  as 
symbols  of  American  freedom  and  democracy.  By 
the  1830s  the  Greek  Revival  style  was  spreading 
throughout  the  country,  popularized  in  part  by  newly 
published  handbooks  for  carpenters.  In  1827  Mas¬ 
sachusetts  master  builder  Asher  Benjamin  updated 
his  1806  handbook,  The  American  Builder’s  Companion, 
substituting  the  original  Federal  style  ornament  with 
Greek  details,  and  then  wrote  several  more  books 
that  featured  Greek  Revival  style  designs.  Vermont 
had  one  nationally  renowned  architect  of  the  style, 
Ammi  B.  Young,  who  designed  the  second  State 
Flouse  in  Montpelier.  Most  Greek  Revival  style 
buildings  in  the  state,  however,  were  the  work  of  local 
master  builders  and  carpenters. 

High  style  churches,  courthouses,  and  the  most 
elegant  houses  were  built  in  the  temple  front  form 
with  monumental  porticos  spanning  their  fronts. 
Variations  for  houses  include  sidehall  and  pavilion 
with  ells  plans.  Stylish  examples  of  the  latter  are  often 
found  with  colonnaded  porches.  Also  common  were 
the  more  traditional  Georgian  plans  and  I-houses,  as 
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well  as  the  popular  1 J4  story  Classic  Cottage,  an  evo¬ 
lution  of  the  earlier  Cape  Cod. 

Most  Greek  Revival  style  buildings  are  ornament¬ 
ed  by  richly  molded  three-part  entablatures  under 
eavelines  and  over  doorways.  They  are  visually  sup¬ 
ported  by  pilasters,  plain  or  paneled,  that  trim 
building  corners  and  surround  entryways.  Gable 
peaks  or  pediments  are  sometimes  pierced  by  trian¬ 
gular  fans  or  fanlights.  Windows  usually  have  six 
panes  in  each  sash,  although  commercial  blocks  are 
often  noted  for  their  large  multi-paned  storefront 
windows.  Topping  windows  and  door  openings  in 
most  brick  and  stone  buildings  are  rectangular  stone 
lintels  with  square  ends.  Most  sidelights  extend 
three-quarters  of  the  way  down  the  length  of  the  door, 
although  there  are  some  that  are  full  length. 
Churches  and  courthouses  are  often  topped  by  classi¬ 
cally  detailed  belfries  or  cupolas. 
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HIGH  VICTORIAN  GOTHIC 


The  High  Victorian  Gothic  style  of  the  last  quarter  of 
the  19th  century  continued  the  use  of  forms  of  medi¬ 
eval  Gothic  architecture,  which  were  first  popular  in 
America  in  the  1840s  and  1850s  (see  Gothic  Revival 
style).  Used  mainly  for  churches  and  public  build¬ 
ings,  the  style  is  distinguished  from  the  earlier  Gothic- 
Revival  style  by  its  almost  exclusive  use  of  masonry, 
lively  wall  surface  patterns  made  of  brick  or  stone  in 
contrasting  colors,  ornate  large-scale  buttresses, 
window  tracery,  pointed  arch  windows  and  doorways, 
and  abundant  use  of  stained  glass.  Some  examples  of 
the  style  in  Vermont  are  constructed  of  wood,  with 
details  that  were  originally  painted  in  appropriate 
colors  to  imitate  masonry. 
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ITALIANATE 

The  Italianate  style,  influenced  by  the  architecture  of 
Italian  countryside  houses,  was  first  brought  to  Ver¬ 
mont  soon  after  the  coming  of  the  railroad  in  the  mid 
1800s,  and  became  popular  after  the  Civil  War.  The 
style  was  used  mainly  for  houses,  commercial  blocks, 
and  outbuildings.  The  houses  are  usually  cube¬ 
shaped  with  shallow  hip  roofs  and  sometimes  project¬ 
ing  pavilions  or  towers,  or  have  the  more  traditional 
gable-roofed  Georgian  and  sidehall  plans.  They  are 
trimmed  with  cornice  brackets  under  overhanging 
eaves,  rooftop  cupolas  or  belvederes,  bay  windows, 
and  porches  with  chamfered  posts  and  scrolled 
brackets.  Related  outbuildings  often  have  one  or 
more  of  these  elements.  Commercial  blocks  are  noted 
for  their  elaborate  bracketed  cornices,  large  plate 
glass  storefront  windows,  and  arched  upper  story 
windows. 

Like  the  Gothic  Revival  style,  the  Italianate  style 
was  recommended  for  American  country  houses  by 
Andrew  Jackson  Downing,  who  by  1850  had  pub¬ 
lished  the  picturesque  designs  of  New  York  architect 
Andrew  Jackson  Davis  and  others  in  three  popular 
books.  Wealthy  businessmen,  who  were  early  pro¬ 
moters  and  investors  in  Vermont  railroads  and  other 
industries,  were  the  first  to  use  the  style  in  Vermont, 
building  handsome  villas  in  some  of  the  major  towns. 
Later,  prosperous  farmers  and  successful  village 
professionals  and  merchants  built  large,  high  style 
homes,  while  those  of  modest  means  had  homes  with 
simpler  Italianate  style  details. 

Brackets  are  the  most  common  feature  of  Ital¬ 
ianate  style  houses,  and  are  found  ornamenting 
eavelines,  bay  windows,  door  hoods,  and  porches, 
which  are  distinguished  by  their  chamfered  posts. 
Windows,  usually  with  two  panes  in  each  sash,  are 
often  paired,  have  round  or  arched  tops  and  may  be 
spanned  by  peaked  or  heavily  molded  lintelboards  or 
sometimes  by  triangular  or  round  arched  pediments. 
Doors,  commonly  double-leafed,  are  paneled  and 
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have  glass  in  their  upper  halves.  Masonry  buildings 
are  sometimes  ornamented  on  the  corners  by  quoins, 
and  wooden  buildings  by  pilasters  with  inset,  round 
arched  panels.  Some  houses  have  a  mix  of  stylistic 
elements  —  Greek  Revival  style  sidelights,  transoms, 
and  entry  pilasters,  but  Italianate  style  doors,  door 
hoods  or  porches,  cornice  brackets,  and  window  sur¬ 
rounds. 

Italianate  style  commercial  blocks,  built  in  the 
second  half  of  the  19th  century,  are  characterized  by 
heavy,  bracketed  cornices  of  wood,  pressed  metal, 
stone,  or  bricks  laid  in  decorative  patterns;  round 
arched  windows  topped  by  cast-iron,  pressed  metal, 
brick,  or  stone  lintels;  storefronts  with  large  plate 
glass  windows  and  cast-iron  columns;  and  quoins  on 
the  corners  of  freestanding  buildings.  Outbuildings 
constructed  after  the  Civil  War  sometimes  also  have 
Italianate  style  details  —  peaked  lintelboards  over 
doors  and  windows,  cornice  brackets,  and  cupolas 
topped  by  finials  or  weather  vanes. 
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MODERNE 

Smooth,  slick,  and  streamlined  surfaces  characterize 
the  Moderne  style  of  the  1930s  to  the  1950s,  a  style 
that  was  inspired  not  by  the  architecture  of  the  past 
but  by  the  new  materials  of  modern  technology. 
Although  not  very  common  in  Vermont,  it  can  be 
found  in  the  cities  and  larger  villages  where  it  was 
used  for  diners,  storefronts,  gas  stations,  other  road¬ 
side  commercial  structures,  and  some  industrial 
buildings.  Wall  surfaces  are  made  sleek  by  the  use  of 
such  materials  as  stainless  steel,  chrome,  enameled 
metal  panels  in  a  variety  of  colors,  opaque  carrara 
glass,  and  large  plate  glass  windows  or  expanses  of 
glass  blocks. 

The  shiny  chrome  and  stainless  steel  diners  of  Ver¬ 
mont,  like  their  counterparts  throughout  the  country, 
were  mass-produced  in  factories  and  shipped  to  their 
roadside  locations.  Storefronts,  both  for  new  build¬ 
ings  and  added  to  older  19th  century  commercial 
blocks,  have  large  display  windows  of  plate  glass  that 
curve  or  angle  inward  to  a  recessed  central  doorway. 
Often  found  above  and  below  the  windows  are 
squares  of  shiny  carrara  glass.  Gas  stations  are  either 
covered  with  white  enameled  panels  or  have  stream¬ 
lined  metal  cornices. 
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NEO-CLASSICAL  REVIVAL 


NEO-GOTHIC  REVIVAL 


( Proctor ) 


The  classical  architecture  of  ancient  Greece  and 
Rome  and  the  Italian  Renaissance  was  the  model  for 
the  imposing  Neo-Classical  Revival  style,  used  for 
libraries,  museums,  banks,  courthouses,  schools,  and 
other  public  buildings  in  the  first  three  decades  of  the 
20th  century.  A  number  of  influential  American 
architects  who  received  classical  training  at  the  Ecole 
des  Beaux  Arts  in  Paris  made  the  style  popular 
throughout  the  country.  Most  Neo-Classical  Revival 
style  buildings  were  built  of  light-colored  stone,  much 
of  the  marble  and  granite  supplied  by  Vermont  quar¬ 
ries,  and  less  commonly  of  brick.  They  can  be  iden¬ 
tified  by  their  impressive  scale,  monumental  carved 
stone  columns  that  support  porticos  or  full  pedi¬ 
ments,  full  eaveline  entablatures,  and  carved  or  cast 
stone  balustrades  or  parapets  rimming  the  edges  of 
the  characteristic  flat  or  shallow-pitched  roofs. 
Windows  are  usually  topped  by  pediments  and 
framed  by  carved  surrounds  or  other  elaborate  stone¬ 
work.  Walls,  which  often  have  a  tall  basement  story, 
can  be  ornamented  by  pilasters,  beltcourses,  stone 
laid  in  distinctive  patterns,  and  carved  stone  or  terra 
cotta  medallions  or  other  trim. 


The  forms  of  Gothic  architecture  continued  to  be 
popular  in  the  early  20th  century  for  churches,  colle¬ 
giate  buildings,  and  other  public  structures.  The 
Neo-Gothic  Revival  style  can  be  differentiated  from 
the  more  exuberant  High  Victorian  Gothic  style  of 
the  1870s  and  1880s  by  the  use  of  subdued  red  or 
light-colored  brick  or  stone.  Window  tracery,  pin¬ 
nacles,  pointed  arches,  and  trim  on  buttresses, 
towers,  and  steeples  are  often  made  of  limestone  or 
buff-colored  terra  cotta  and  are  usually  smaller  in 
scale  than  those  of  the  earlier  style,  (see  also  Gothic 
Revival  and  High  Victorian  Gothic  styles.) 


(Rutland  City) 
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(Rutland  City) 


QUEEN  ANNE 

Gaudy,  colorful,  and  irregular  describe  the  Queen 
Anne  style,  the  frenzied  culmination  of  the  elaborate 
late  19th  century  architectural  styles.  Popular  in  Ver¬ 
mont  from  about  1885  to  1905  for  churches,  public 
buildings,  commercial  blocks,  and  particularly  for 
houses,  the  style  is  distinctive  for  its  asymmetrical 
building  forms,  rich  wall  textures,  multi-colored 
paint  schemes,  unpredictable  window  spacing, 
towers,  bay  windows,  gable  screens,  and  porches  with 
turned  posts  and  balusters. 

The  Queen  Anne  received  its  first  major  exposure 
in  America  at  the  1876  Centennial  Exposition  in 
Philadelphia,  where  the  British  government  con¬ 
structed  several  buildings  in  the  style.  American 
architects  were  inspired  by  these  elaborate  English 
“cottages”  and  by  the  end  of  the  1880s  the  Queen 
Anne  style  was  popular  from  coast  to  coast.  Numer¬ 
ous  popular  pattern  books  provided  the  designs,  and 
woodworking  mills  mass-produced  the  moldings, 
turned  elements,  and  other  trim.  In  the  cities  and 
larger  towns  in  Vermont  there  are  many  examples  of 
the  style,  ranging  from  public  buildings  and  man¬ 
sions  of  wealthy  entrepreneurs  to  row  upon  row  of 
houses  in  middle-class  neighborhoods. 

Most  Queen  Anne  style  buildings  arc  irregular  in 
form,  with  hip,  gable,  or  jcrkinhead  roofs,  projecting 
towers,  and  bay  and  dormer  windows.  Wood-frame 
structures  are  often  sided  with  imaginative  combina¬ 
tions  of  wood  shingles  with  decoratively  cut  ends, 
clapboards,  and  vertical  or  horizontal  boards 
dividing  wall  surfaces.  Original  paint  schemes  were 
generally  multi-colored  to  highlight  the  ornate  trim, 
although  many  buildings  were  later  repainted  w'hite, 
More  modest  homes  often  have  simple  rectangular 
forms  with  gable  fronts  and  only  one  or  tw'o  details  of 
the  style. 

Porches  are  the  most  common  decorative  feature  of 
the  style  and  often  were  added  to  older  buildings. 
They  can  be  identified  by  their  elaborately  turned 


(Rutland  City) 
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Queen  Anne-Colonial  Revival  style  ( West  Haven)  (Poultney) 


EASTLAKE 


posts  and  balusters,  and  valances  with  turned 
spindles  or  simply  cut  brackets  that  stretch  between 
the  tops  of  the  posts.  Skirts  below  the  porch  floor  are 
made  of  latticework  or  vertical  slats  with  cut-out 
designs  in  the  shape  of  flowers,  stars,  hearts,  or  geo¬ 
metric  patterns.  Windows  come  in  a  variety  of  shapes 
and  sizes  and  often  contain  panes  of  stained  glass, 
while  doors  are  usually  heavily  molded  and  inset  with 
square  or  oval  windows.  Toward  the  end  of  the  19th 
century  the  exuberant  forms  of  the  Queen  Anne  style 
were  sometimes  combined  with  the  more  classical 
shapes  and  detailing  of  the  Colonial  Revival  style. 

(See  Colonial  Revival  style.) 

Queen  Anne  style  churches,  often  built  with 
irregularly  placed  towers,  and  such  public  buildings 
as  schools  and  town  halls  share  many  of  the  same  fea¬ 
tures  found  on  houses.  Commercial  blocks,  either 
brick  or  wood,  are  similar  in  form  to  earlier  Italianate 
style  blocks,  but  may  have  oriel  windows  on  upper 
levels  and  roofline  turrets.  Brick  blocks  are  distin¬ 
guished  by  elaborate  cornices  made  of  patterned,  cor¬ 
belled  brickwork,  and  textured  wall  surfaces  varied 
by  inset  panels,  terra  cotta  ornament,  and  bands  of 
decorative  brickwork. 


A  number  of  Queen  Anne  style  buildings  are  also 
highlighted  with  the  distinctive,  elaborately  worked, 
wooden  ornament  of  the  Eastlake  style.  The  style  was 
derived  from  the  illustrations  of  interior  furnishings 
in  English  architect  Charles  Locke  Eastlake’s  book, 
Hints  on  Household  Taste,  which  achieved  great 
popularity  in  America  after  publication  in  Boston  in 
1872.  Eastlake  style  ornament  decorates  gable  peaks, 
roof  edges,  wall  surfaces,  and  porches.  Heavily 
turned  porch  posts  and  valance  spindles,  gable 
screens,  and  flat  boards  are  gouged  out  with  straight 
lines  or  simple  designs,  and  embellished  with  geo¬ 
metric  or  floral  patterns  that  are  either  cut  out  or 
applied  to  the  surface. 


(Fair  Haven) 
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ROMANESQUE 

The  American  Romanesque  style,  named  after  the 
European  Romanesque  style  of  the  11th  century,  was 
used,  although  rarely,  in  Vermont  for  public  build¬ 
ings  during  the  1850s  and  1860s.  These  buildings, 
usually  constructed  of  brick,  are  notable  for  their 
round  arches— atop  doors  and  windows  and  forming 
inset  wall  panels  and  eavesline  arcading.  The  style 
was  reinvigorated  in  the  1870s  and  1880s  by  the  dis¬ 
tinguished  American  architect  H.  H.  Richardson, 
who  used  it  in  a  bold  new  way  that  was  widely  emu¬ 
lated  throughout  the  country.  The  buildings  he  de¬ 
signed,  including  the  Billings  Library  at  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Vermont,  and  others  that  were  influenced  by 
his  work  are  usually  built  of  dark  rock-faced  stone 
with  massive,  over-sized  arches,  but  are  often  light¬ 
ened  by  small  touches  of  delicately  carved  stone  orna¬ 
ment.  Richardsonian  Romanesque  style  buildings  in 
Vermont,  mainly  libraries,  are  either  stone  or  brick 
with  large  arched  doorways  and  windows,  and  often 
have  asymmetrically  placed  towers,  some  molded 
terra  cotta  trim,  and  steep  hip  roofs  interrupted  by 
either  large  dormers  or  eyebrow  windows. 


(Wallingford) 
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(Rutland  City) 


SHINGLE  STYLE 


The  Shingle  Style  was  first  developed  in  the  1880s  by 
New  England  architects  who,  in  designing  large, 

New  England  coastal  vacation  homes,  were  inspired 
by  the  shingled  houses  of  the  American  colonial 
period.  The  design  of  these  huge  cottages,  with  their 
fluid,  horizontal  bands  of  dark  shingles,  broad  roofs, 
and  sweeping  porches,  became  popular  across  the 
country  and  flourished  until  the  end  of  the  century. 

In  Vermont  the  style  was  used  mainly  between  the 
1880s  and  1910  for  homes  of  prosperous  families  in 
the  large  villages  and  cities,  and  for  some  carriage 
houses,  vacation  homes,  and  recreational  buildings. 

Other  features  characteristic  of  the  style  are  foun¬ 
dations  and  sometimes  lower  stories  with  walls  built 
out  of  massive  cut  stone,  large  chimneys,  and  com¬ 
plex  hip,  gambrel,  gable,  or  jerkinhead  roofs  that 
occasionally  are  interrupted  by  towers  and  dormer 
windows.  One  or  more  of  these  elements  also  can  be 
seen  in  less  elaborate  homes  of  the  period.  Near  the 
close  of  the  1800s  Shingle  Style  designs  also  made  use 
of  Colonial  Revival  style  porches  and  Palladian 
windows. 


(Rutland  City) 
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STICK  STYLE 


Stick  Style  houses,  usually  tall  and  irregular  in 
form,  often  have  steeply  pitched  roofs  with  deep, 
overhanging  eaves  supported  by  large,  open  wooden 
braces,  and  exposed  rafter  tails.  Decorative  details 
are  flat,  linear,  and  spare  in  appearance.  The  charac¬ 
teristic  “stickwork”  stretches  across  wall  surfaces  and 
divides  floors,  defines  building  corners,  outlines 
doors  and  windows,  and  imitates  corner  braces. 
Other  ornament  includes  wooden  screens  that  fill 
gable  peaks,  simple  bargeboards  with  incised  linear 
ornament,  and  spacious  porches  with  simple  posts 
and  large  braces.  When  these  details  are  combined 
with  the  forms  and  features  of  the  Eastlake  and 
Queen  Anne,  the  resulting  designs  are  a  lively  mix  of 
late  19th  century  architectural  styles. 


(Fair  Haven) 
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TUDOR  REVIVAL 


(Rutland  City) 


Examples  of  the  picturesque  Tudor  Revival  style, 
built  of  wood,  brick,  or  stone  in  the  early  20th  cen¬ 
tury,  are  found  scattered  throughout  Vermont  in  city 
suburbs,  on  countryside  estates,  and  college  cam¬ 
puses.  The  style  was  used  for  large  mansions  and 
small  cottages,  school  buildings,  and  sometimes  even 
fanciful  gas  stations  or  other  commercial  structures. 
These  buildings  project  a  romantic  image  with  their 
steeply  pitched  roofs,  flared  eaves,  exotic  Tudor  arch 
door  and  window  openings,  half  timbering  and  stuc¬ 
coed  walls,  projecting  gables  with  exposed  rafter  tails, 
and  sometimes  heavy  masonry  chimneys,  foundation 
walls  or  lower  stories. 
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CAPE  COD 


CLASSIC  COTTAGE 


Cape  Cod  ( Clarendon )  Classic  Cottage  (Tinmouth ) 


Cape  Cod  type  houses  were  among  the  earliest  and 
most  common  dwellings  built  in  Vermont.  The  term 
for  this  distinctive  New  England  house  was  first  used 
by  the  Rev.  Timothy  Dwight,  president  of  Yale  Col¬ 
lege,  who  noted  it  in  his  diary  while  on  a  trip  through 
Cape  Cod  in  1800.  Cape  Cods  were  built  in  Vermont 
in  the  late  1700s  and  early  1800s.  They  are  charac¬ 
teristically  V/i  stories  tall,  five  bays  wide  across  the 
eaves  side  with  a  central  entry,  and  have  eaves  with 
little  or  no  overhang.  While  most  have  gable  roofs, 
there  are  some  with  gambrel  roofs.  Inside,  the  two 
large  front  rooms  and  several  smaller  rear  rooms  are 
grouped  around  a  massive  central  chimney.  Most 
Cape  Cods  are  stylistically  plain,  but  some  are 
ornamented  with  such  Federal  style  details  as  fan¬ 
lights,  sidelights,  pilasters  framing  the  doorway,  and 
door  or  eavesline  cornices,  which  are  occasionally 
enriched  with  dentils  or  modillions.  Variations 
include  half  plans,  only  three  bays  wide  across  the 
eaves  side  with  the  door  in  the  left  or  right  bay,  and 
three-quarter  plans,  four  bays  wide  with  the  door  in 
the  second  or  third  bay. 


Three-quarter  Cape  Cod  Half  Cape  Cod  (Pittsfield) 

(Shrewsbury) 


Classic  Cottages,  built  during  the  second  and  third 
quarters  of  the  19th  century,  were  a  popular  house 
type  in  Vermont.  They  are  so-named  because  they 
often  are  ornamented  with  classical  details  commonly 
used  in  the  Greek  Revival  style.  Some  also  were  built 
with  or  later  altered  by  the  addition  of  Gothic  Revival 
style  features.  Five  bays  wide  across  the  eaves  side 
with  a  central  door,  these  1J4  or  i%  story  tall  houses 
usually  have  gable  roofs  and  are  characterized  by  a 
high  kneewall  (the  wall  area  between  the  eaves  and 
tops  of  the  first  floor  windows)  and  small  stove 
chimneys,  often  placed  symmetrically  along  the 
ridgeline.  Inside,  two  large  front  rooms  generally 
flank  a  small  central  hall  with  smaller  rooms  located 
in  the  rear.  They  were  often  expanded  by  building 
attached  wings  or  ells.  Variations  include  half  plans, 
only  three  bays  wide  across  the  eaves  side  with  the 
door  in  the  left  or  right  bay,  and  three-quarter  plans, 
four  bays  wide  with  the  door  in  the  second  or  third 
bay. 


Three-quarter  Classic  Cottage  Half  Classic  Cottage 
(Shrewsbury)  (Rutland  City) 
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FOURSQUARE 


Foursquare  (Rutland  City) 


Foursquares  are  large  2  story  houses,  nearly  square 
in  size,  with  hip  roofs,  full  width  front  porches,  and 
usually  a  central  dormer.  They  were  popular  espe¬ 
cially  in  the  cities  and  suburban  areas  oi'Vermont 
from  the  early  1900s  through  the  1920s.  Although 
simple  in  form,  many  are  varied  by  the  use  of  a  mix  of 
clapboard,  wood  shingle,  masonry,  stucco,  or  con¬ 
crete  blocks  for  wall  surfaces,  and  are  ornamented 
with  Colonial  Revival  style  details. 


GEORGIAN  PLAN 


Georgian  plan  (Clarendon) 


Georgian  plan  houses,  named  after  the  formally  sym¬ 
metrical  architecture  of  18th  century  England  during 
the  reign  of  the  three  King  Georges,  were  first  built  in 
Vermont  in  the  late  1700s.  These  2  or  254  story 
houses  are  five  bays  wide  across  the  eaves  side  with  a 
central  doorway  and  usually  have  their  chimneys 
near  the  gable  ends.  Most  Georgian  plan  houses  have 
either  gable  or  hip  roofs,  while  some  later  19th  cen¬ 
tury  examples  may  have  Mansard  roofs.  Inside,  the 
center  hallway  is  flanked  on  each  side  by  a  front  and 
rear  room.  The  term  is  also  used  in  this  publication 
to  mean  houses  of  the  same  form  but  with  a  central 
chimney.  In  the  earliest  Georgian  plan  houses,  the 
tops  of  the  second  story  windows  are  often  located 
right  under  the  eaves.  This  popular  house  type  was  in 
continual  use  from  the  late  1700s  through  the  mid 
1800s,  and  was  revived  again  in  the  early  1900s. 
Although  some  Georgian  plan  houses  are  plain  with 
little  or  no  ornament,  many  are  embellished  with 
Federal,  Greek  Revival,  Italianate,  and  Colonial 
Revival  style  features.  Variations  include  half  plans, 
only  three  bays  wide  across  the  eaves  side  with  the 
door  in  the  left  or  right  bay,  and  three-quarter  plans, 
four  bays  wide  with  the  door  in  the  second  or  third 
bay. 


Three-quarter  Georgian  plan  Half  Georgian  plan 

(Wallingford)  (Fbultney) 
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I-HOUSE 


PAVILION  WITH  ELLS 


I-House  (Danby ) 


I-houses  are  2  or  2  stories  tall  and  five  bays  wide 
across  the  eaves  side  with  a  central  doorway,  but 
unlike  Georgian  plan  houses  are  only  one  room  deep 
instead  of  two.  They  usually  have  gable  roofs,  and 
more  rarely  hip  roofs.  Built  in  many  parts  of  the 
country,  they  were  first  identified  and  named  by 
scholars  studying  the  type  in  Louisiana  who  noticed 
that  many  builders  of  these  narrow  houses  in  that 
state  originally  came  from  Iowa,  Indiana,  and 
Illinois.  I-houses  were  most  commonly  built  in  Ver¬ 
mont  from  the  late  1700s  to  the  mid  1800s,  and  some¬ 
times  were  ornamented  with  Federal  and  Greek 
Revival  style  details.  Variations  include  half  plans, 
only  three  bays  wide  across  the  eaves  side  with  the 
door  in  the  left  or  right  bay,  and  three-quarter  plans, 
four  bays  wide  with  the  door  in  the  second  or  third 
bay. 


Pavilion  with  ells  (Wells) 


Pavilion  with  ells  plan  houses,  not  often  found  in  Ver 
mont,  were  built  here  from  the  1830s  through  the 
Civil  War  period.  This  plan  was  derived  from  the 
symmetrical  architecture  of  the  16th  century  Italian 
architect  Andrea  Palladio,  which  was  revived  in  the 
18th  century.  It  was  popularized  in  America  by  a 
design  in  an  influential  1832  handbook  published  by 
Minard  Lafever,  an  accomplished  New  York  City 
architect  and  builder  of  Greek  Revival  style  struc¬ 
tures.  Pavilion  with  ells  plan  houses  consist  of  a  main 
block,  usually  gable  front  and  1 14 ,  2,  or  2)4  stories 
tall,  with  flanking  matching  ells.  Roofs  are  either 
gabled  or  hipped.  Although  some  are  relatively  plain 
others  are  ornamented  with  Federal  and,  more  com¬ 
monly,  Greek  Revival  style  features.  A  few  late 
examples  were  built  in  the  Italianate  style. 


Three-quarter  I-House  Half  I-House  ( Pawlet ) 

(Brandon ) 
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SIDEHALL  PLAN 


Sidehall  plan  (Paw let) 

Sidehall  plan  houses,  built  in  Vermont  throughout 
the  19th  century,  were  particularly  popular  between 
the  1830s  and  1870s.  Characterized  by  their  gable 
front  facades,  they  are  \  Vi,  2,  or  2 'A  stories  tall,  and 
are  so-named  because  the  main  door,  located  in  the 
left  or  right  bay,  opens  into  a  side  hallway.  While 
some  sidehall  plan  houses  are  relatively  modest, 
many  others  are  ornamented  with  detailing  from  the 
Federal,  Greek  Revival,  Gothic  Revival,  Italianate, 
and  other  19th  century  styles.  The  houses  were  often 
expanded  in  size  by  building  an  ell  to  one  side  or  an 
offset  wing  on  the  rear. 


TRI-GABLE  ELL 


Tri-Gable  Ell  (Sudbury) 

Tri-Gable  Ell  plan  houses  consist  of  a  l'A,  2,  or 
2'A  story  gable  front  block  with  an  ell  that  closely 
matches  it  in  height.  Popular  in  Vermont  in  the  last 
quarter  of  the  19th  century  and  the  early  20th  cen¬ 
tury,  this  plan  gets  its  name  today  for  its  three 
exposed  gable  ends  (two  on  the  main  block  and  one 
on  the  ell).  Although  some  are  modestly  detailed, 
nearly  all  have  porches  and  many  are  enriched  with 
features  from  the  Queen  Anne,  Shingle,  and  Stick 
styles. 
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GLOSSARY 


A 

applied  woodwork  Plain, 
carved,  milled,  or  turned 
woodwork  applied  in  decora¬ 
tive  patterns  to  wall  surfaces. 


a  reading  A  series  of  regularly 
spaced  arches  or  arched 
openings, 

arch  Structural  device,  usu¬ 
ally  curved  and  built  of  stone 
or  brick,  that  spans  an  open 
space  to  support  the  weight 
above.  Also  any  decorative  cle¬ 
ment  shaped  like  an  arch.  See 
illustrations. 

architrave  Lowest  of  the 
three  parts  that  make  up  an 
entablature .  See  entablature 
illustration. 

ashlar  Square  cut  blocks  of 
stone,  either  smooth  or  rough¬ 
faced,  set  in  horizontal  or 
random  courses. 


B 

balloon  frame  A  wooden 
structural  system  consisting  of 
regularly  spaced  vertical  studs 
of  milled  lumber  extending  the 
height  of  a  building  frame, 
with  all  its  parts  joined  by 
nails. 

balustrade  A  row  of  vertical 
balusters  or  other  elements 
topped  by  a  handrail  and  used 
to  edge  stairways,  porches,  bal¬ 
conies,  and  rooflines. 


bank  barn  A  barn  whose 
basement  is  built  into  the  side 
of  a  hill  or  earthen  bank  and 
whose  first  floor  stable  is  at 
grade  level. 

bank  of  windows  A 

grouping  of  several  adjoining 
windows. 

bargeboard  Decorative 
board,  often  scroll  sawn  or 
carved,  usually  found 
ornamenting  roollines  of 
buildings. 


French  arch 


pointed  arch 


fiat  arch 


segmental  arch 


round  arch 


triangular  arch 


Tudor  arch 


bay  Regular  vertical  divisions 
of  the  exterior  of  a  building, 
usually  defined  by  the  door 
and  window  openings. 

bay  window  Multi-sided 
w'indow  that  projects  from  the 
wall  of  a  building  and  has  its 
base  on  the  ground.  One  or 
more  stories  in  height. 

belfry  That  portion  of  a  tower 
or  cupola  in  which  a  bell  or  bells 
are  hung. 


battered  column  A  squared 
column  that  is  very  wide  at  the 
bottom  and  tapers  toward  the 
top. 


bellcast  roof  Roof  with  an 
outward  flare  that  resembles 
the  shape  of  a  bell  at  the  lower 
roof  edge. 

bcltcoursc  A  horizontal 
band,  often  of  stone  or  wood, 
forming  a  continuous  line 
across  an  exterior  wall  of  a 
building. 


belvedere  Rooftop  structure, 
usually  with  windows  on  all 
sides. 


board  and  batten  Exterior 
siding  of  flush,  w  ide,  vertical 
planks  w  ith  narrow  wooden 
strips  (battens)  covering  the 
joints. 
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brick  bond 


common  ( American )  bond 


cornier 


architrave 


Tuscan 


entablature  Three- pan 
horizontal  trim  consisting  of 
an  architrave  .frieze,  and  cornice. 
sometimes  ornamented,  and 
found  under  rooflincs  (lull 
entablature)  and  over 
entry  ways.  See  illustration. 

eyebrow  dormer  A  small 
curved  dormer  shaped  like  an 
eyebrow. 


cupola  Small  decorative 
structure  crow  ning  the  roof 
ridge,  and  usually  used  for 
ventilation. 


D 

dentils  A  band  ol  small  tooth¬ 
like  blocks  ornamenting  a 
cornice. 

door  hood  A  small  roofed 
projection  over  a  doorway, 
usually  supported  by  brackets 

Doric  column  See  column 
illustration 

duplex  A  house  built  for  two 
families,  generally  with  two 
entrances. 


E 

eave  Where  the  underside  of  a 
sloping  roof  is  met  by  the  wall 

ell  A  secondary  block  of  a 
building  whose  roof  ridge  runs 
at  a  right  angle  to  that  of  the 
main  block 


buttress  A  masonry  structure 
built  against  or  projecting 
from  a  wall  to  support  it 
Sometimes  imitated  in  wood. 


c 

C.  See  circa 


camp  A  vacation  home  com¬ 
monly  located  on  a  lake  or  in  a 
remote  or  scenic  area 

canted  Cut  off  at  an  angle. 

Cape  Cod  A  1  D  story  high 
houfe  form  that  is  five  bays 
wi«$e  aorv>$$  the  eaves  side,  with 
a  cent  yd  entry,  lit l Ic  or  no  knee- 
uwtfh,  eaves  with  little  or  no 
oMerhamg,  and  originally  built 
wroh  a  large  central  chimney. 
Sde  illustrations  in  House 
Forms  section. 

capital  The  top  section  of  a 
column , 

carrara  glass  Colored 
opaque  glass  most  often  used 
as  a  siding  on  storefronts. 

carriage  bays  Wide 
openings,  sometimes  with  a 
rounded  or  angled  profile  at 
the  top.  in  an  outbuilding  or 
wing  and  designed  to  admit 
carriages  or  wagons. 

cavctto  cornice  An  oxer- 
sized  concave  eavesline 
molding. 

chamfer  The  surface  made 
by  cutting  off  a  square  edge, 
usually  at  a  forty-five  degree 
angle  to  each  plane 


bracket  A  decorative  or  struc  ¬ 
tural  brace,  generally  trian¬ 
gular  or  L-shaped  and  found 
along  cornices  and  under 
rooflines. 

brick  bond  In  a  brick  wall, 
the  pattern  made  by  laying 
bricks  lengthwise  (stretchers) 
or  with  their  short  ends 
(headers)  exposed.  See  illus¬ 
trations. 


running  bond 


continuous  architecture  A 

farmhouse  that  is  linked  to  its 
attached  barns  and  out¬ 
buildings. 


corbelling  A  stepped  series 
of  stone  blocks  or  bricks 
projecting  outward  and 
upward  from  a  wall  surface. 


Corinthian  column  See 

column  illustration. 


cornerblock  A  decorative 
square  block  located  in  the 
upper  corner  of  door  and 
window  surrounds 


cornice  Topmost  of  the  three 
parts  that  make  up  an  entabla¬ 
ture.  Also  a  decorative  band 
found  under  rooflines.  Often 
ornamented.  See  entablature 
illustration. 


cresting  Decorative  band 
ornamenting  roof  ridges. 
Made  of  metal  nr  wood  and 
often  pierced  or  filigreed. 


Chicago  window  Three 
pan  window  consisting  of  a 
large  fixed  pane  flanked  by 
narrower  sash  windows,  and 
used  in  commercial  blocks. 


circa  Word  used  before  a  date 
to  indicate  that  the  date  is 
approximate.  Abbreviated  “c." 


Classic  Cottage  A  l'/j  or 
\  %  story  house,  5  bays  wide 
across  the  eax'es  side,  with  a 
central  doorway,  characterized 
by  a  knecwall,  and  originally 
built  with  stove  chimneys,  usu¬ 
ally  symmetrically  placed,  on 
the  ridgeline  See  illustrations 
in  House  Forms  section 


colonnade  A  series  of  columns 
spaced  at  regular  intervals. 


column  A  vertical  support 
that  consists  of  a  base,  shaft, 
and  capital.  In  classical 
architecture  there  are  fixe 
styles  for  the  ornamentation  of 
columns:  Doric,  Tuscan,  Ionic, 
Corinthian,  and  Composite. 
See  illustrations. 


Composite  column  Sec 

column  illustration. 


column 


Composite 


Corinthian 


entablature 


Flemish  bond 


E 


facade  Face  or  wall  of  a 
building,  usually  referring. to 
the  front  wall. 


falsefront  Main  facade  of  a 
building  that  rises  above  the 
roofline,  has  a  flat  top,  and  is 
built  to  present  a  more 
imposing  appearance  to  the 
street. 


fan  A  semi-circular  or  ellip¬ 
tical  frame  above  a  door  or 
window  or  in  the  gable  ends  of 
a  building  that  is  usually  filled 
with  radiating  wooden  louvers. 

fanlight  A  semi-circular  or 
elliptical  window,  often  with 
radiating  dividers  or  leaded 
glass  patterns,  above  a  door  or 
window  or  in  the  gable  ends  of 
a  building. 

finial  Small  ornament 
crowning  the  top  of  roofs  or 
projections  on  buildings. 

flat  arch  See  arch. 

flushboard  siding 

Horizontal  boards  laid  flush  to 
create  a  smooth  exterior  wall 
surface. 

Foursquare  A  2  story  tall 
house,  nearly  square  in  plan, 
with  a  hip  roof,  full  width  front 
porch,  and  usually  a  central 
dormer.  Built  in  the  early  20th 
century.  See  illustration  in 
House  Forms  section. 

French  arch  See  arch. 


gable  screen  Decorative 
wooden  ornament,  often 
carved,  scroll  sawn,  or  made  of 
turned  elements,  and  found 
screening  gable  peaks. 


Gothic  wall  dormer  Steeply 
pitched  roof  dormer  whose 
front  is  a  continuation  of  the 
main  wall  of  the  building. 


fretwork  Raised  geometric 
patterned  ornament,  applied 
to  such  architectural  elements 
as  friezes  and  pilasters. 


frieze  Middle  of  the  three 
parts  that  make  up  an  entabla¬ 
ture.  Sometimes  enriched  with 
decorative  elements.  See  entab¬ 
lature  illustration. 


gable  roof  Pitched  roof  with 
two  sloping  sides  that  meet  at  a 
ridge  (the  gable  being  the  tri¬ 
angular  wall  area  formed  by 
the  roof  slopes). 


Georgian  plan  A  2  or 

2  V-i  story  house,  five  bays  wide 
across  the  eaves  side  with  a 
room  on  each  side  of  a  central 
entryway,  and  two  rooms  deep. 
See  illustrations  in  House 
Forms  section. 

glass  block  Hollow  blocks  of 
glass  molded  in  a  variety  of 
surface  patterns  and  usually 
laid  up  with  thin  mortar  joints 
to  produce  translucent  non- 
structural  walls. 


jerkinhead  roof  A  gable 
roof  in  which  the  gable  peaks 
are  clipped  off  and  inclined 
backward. 


K 

keystone  Wedge-shaped 
center  stone,  often  orna¬ 
mented,  in  an  arch.  Sometimes 
imitated  in  wood. 

kneewall  The  area  between 
the  top  of  the  first  floor 
windows  and  the  eaves  of  a 
1,  1J4 ,  or  1  %  story  building. 


L 

label  lintel  Molded  lintelboard 
that  extends  downward  along 
the  sides  of  an  opening  and 
then  outward  at  the  ends. 

lintel  A  horizontal  stone, 
brick,  cast-iron,  or  wooden 
beam  that  spans  the  top  of  a 
door  or  window  opening. 

lintelboard  Wooden  board 
above  window  or  door 
openings.  Sometimes 
ornamented. 


Mansard  roof  Roof  with 
four  double-pitched  sloping 
sides,  the  lower  pitch  being 
steeper  than  the  upper  and 
sometimes  curved. 

metal  ventilator  A  metal 
crown-shaped  fixture,  gener¬ 
ally  found  on  barn  roofs,  to 
vent  hot  air. 


ground  level  stable  barn  A 

barn  that  has  its  main  floor, 
usually  concrete,  at  ground 
level,  a  hay  loft  above,  and  no 
basement.  Often  has  a  gambrel 
roof. 


gambrel  roof  Roof  with  two 
double-pitched  sloping  sides 
meeting  at  a  ridge. 


half  plan  house  A  Cape  Cod , 
Classic  Cottage ,  Georgian  plan ,  or 
I -house  that  is  only  three  bays 
wide  across  the  eaves  side,  with 
the  door  in  the  left  or  or  right 
bay.  See  illustrations  under 
specific  plans  in  House 
Forms  section. 


half-timbering  Ornamental 
exterior  wall  surface  treatment 
of  timbers  in  imitation  of  wood 
framing  and  usually  infilled 
with  stucco  or  bricks. 


headers  See  brick  bond. 


highdrive  A  ramp,  usually 
enclosed,  leading  from  the 
ground  up  to  the  main  level  of 
a  barn.  Most  commonly  found 
on  bank  barns. 


high  style  Having  many  or 
all  of  the  characteristics  of  a 
particular  architectural  style. 


hip  roof  Roof  with  four 
sloping  sides  meeting  at  a 
point  or  short  ridgeline. 


hood  molding  Projecting 
molding  over  a  window  or  door 
opening. 


I-house  A  2  or  2lA  story 
house,  five  bays  wide  across  the 
eaves  side,  with  a  central 
entrance,  and  only  one  room 
deep.  See  illustrations  in 
House  Forms  section. 


Ionic  column  See  column 

illustration. 
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modillions  Small  horizontal 
scrolled  brackets  under  the 
overhanging  section  of  a  cor¬ 
nier.  Modi! lion  blocks  are  plain 
blocks.  See  illustration. 

monitor  roof  Gable  roof 
with  a  section  along  the  ridge 
that  is  raised  up  to  accommo¬ 
date  a  row  of  windows  on  each 
side. 

monumental  portico 

Large,  2  story  high  porch  sup¬ 
ported  by  massive  freestanding 
columns. 

mutules  Flat  blocks  under  the 
overhanging  section  ol  a  cornice 
and  aligned  over  triglyphs 


N 

novelty  siding  Kxtrrior 
siding  consisting  of  wide  inter¬ 
locking  horizontal  boards, 
each  having  a  beveled  curve  at 
the  top  and  a  similar  notch  in 
the  middle  to  give  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  two  strips  of  siding 
instead  of  one. 


o 

ogee  arch  See  arch. 

oriel  window  Multi-sided 
window  that  projects  from  the 
wall  ol  a  building,  and  whose 
base  does  not  reach  the 
ground. 


p 


ima 


Palladian  window  Three 
part  window  consisting  of  a  tall 
round-headed  window  tlankcd 
by  two  shorter  and  narrower 
windows,  each  window  usually 
being  framed  by  pilasters  or 
columns , 

palmette  A  small  classical 
ornament  with  lanlike  leaves. 


parapet  Front  or  side  walls  of 
a  building  that  rise  up  above 
the  roolline 


pavilion  Section  of  a  building 
facade  that  projects  forward 
from  the  main  wall  plane 

pavilion  with  ells  plan 

House  form  consisting  of  a 
main  block,  generally  with  a 
gable  front,  and  Hanking 
matching  ells.  See  illustration 
in  H  ouse  Forms  section 

pediment  The  triangular 
wall  area  inside  a  gable  and 
framed  by  cornices  along  all 
three  sides  Also  used  to  mean 
cornice- framed  elements, 
either  triangular,  rounded, 
segment  ally  arched,  or 
scrolled  like  a  swan's  neck, 
found  over  doors  (entry  pedi¬ 
ment)  or  windows.  See  illus¬ 
trations. 

pergola  A  garden  structure 
with  trellis  sides  or  rool. 

pilaster  flat  representation 
of  a  column. 


pediment 


broken  pediment 


broken  pediment 


pinnacle  Small  pointed  orna 
merit  with  squared  or  rounded 
sides  usually  found  crowning 
rooftop  features. 

plank  wall  construction  A 

wooden  structural  system  con¬ 
sisting  <j!  large heav j  vprtV al 
planks  that  are  framed  side  by 
side  into  the  floor  and  ceiling 
beams. 

polych romed  M ulti -colored 

porte  cochere  A  wide  porch 
that  permits  the  passage  of 
vehicles. 

post  and  beam  A  traditional 
structural  system  consisting  of 
large  wooden  beams  connected 
by  mortise  and  tenon  joints. 

pressed  stone  Concrete 
blocks  cast  to  look  like  blocks 
of  cut  stone. 


Q, 

Queen  Anne  window  A 

window  containing  a  clear 
pane*  that  is  surrounded  or 
topped  by  a  border  of  small 
panes  of  stained  glass. 


quoins  Blocks  of  stone,  wood 
in  imitation  of  stone,  cast-iron 
panels,  or  brick  at  the  corners 
of  buildings.  Usually  arranged 
in  an  alternating  pattern  of 
large  and  small  blocks. 


segmental  arch  pediment 


triangular  pediment 


R 

rafter  tails  Rafter  ends  that 
arc  exposed  at  the  eaves. 

raking  window  Gable  end 
window  set  at  an  angle 
between  the  rooHines  of  the 
main  block  ol  a  house  and  its 
wing. 

reveal  The  side  of  a  recessed 
door  or  window  opening. 


rose  window  Large,  circular, 
stained  glass  church  window 
with  a  radiating  design. 


rustication  Heavily  textured 
rough  surface  treatment  of 
blocks  ol  cut  stone  or  wood. 


s 

segmental  arch  See  arch 

shed  roof  Roof  with  a  single 

slope. 

shinglework  Wood  shingles 
applied  in  decorative  patterns 
to  wall  surfaces. 

sidehall  plan  House  form 
characterized  by  a  gable  front 
facade  w  ith  the  main  door 
(leading  into  a  hallway)  in  the 
left  or  right  hand  bay.  See  illus¬ 
tration  in  H  ouse  Forms 
section. 


swan’s  neck  pediment 
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sidelights  Narrow  vertical 
windows,  usually  consisting  of 
small  panes  or  patterned 
leaded  glass.  Hanking  a  door. 

skirt  Lattice  or  other  decora¬ 
tive  screening  below  a  porch 
Hoor. 

snecked  ashlar  A  localized 
form  of  ashlar  construction 
consisting  of  thin  slabs  of  stone 
that  are  laid  upright  to  form 
the  outsides  of  the  walls,  are 
intertilled  with  rubblestone, 
and  joined  by  wide  mortar 
joints  reinforced  with  small  Hat 
stones. 

spire  Tall  Slender  structure 
that  tapers  to  a  point  atop  a 
tower. 

splayed  lintel  A  lintel  whose 
ends  are  angled  inward  such 
that  the  top  is  wider  than  the 
bottom. 

stacked  wall  construction 

Wooden  building  construction 
in  which  the  walls  are  built  of 
stacked  sawn  lumber. 

stick  work  Decorative  boards 
and  wood  sticks  applied  to 
exterior  wall  surfaces  in  imita¬ 
tion  of  structural  beams 

streamlining  Smooth  Huid 
lines  and  sleek  contours,  usu¬ 
ally  accomplished  by  the  use  of 
sheet  metal,  enameled  panels, 
or  glass 

stretchers  See  brick  bond. 

sunburst  Radiating  pattern 
resembling  the  rays  of  a  rising 
sun,  generally  made  of  carved 
or  milled  woodwork  and  used 
to  ornament  wall  surfaces. 

surround  The  frame  and 
trim  surrounding  the  sides  and 
top  of  a  door  or  window. 

Syrian  arch  See  arch 


T 

terra  cotta  Blocks  of  high- 
fired  clay  molded  with  decora¬ 
tive  patterns  and  used  for 
exterior  ornament  or  siding. 


three-quarter  plan  house 

A  Cape  Cod ,  Classic  Cottage, 
Georgian  plan,  or  I -house  only 
four  bays  wide  across  the  eaves 
side  with  one  window  on  one 
side  of  the  doorway  and  two  on 
the  other.  See  illustrations 
under  specific  plans  in  House 
Forms  section 

tie  rod  ends  Cast-iron  ele¬ 
ments  exposed  on  exterior 
walls  at  the  ends  of  lie  rods 
(metal  rods  used  to  keep  walls, 
arches,  or  roofs  from  spreading 
outward).  Often  in  such 
ornamental  forms  as  stars, 
circles,  Heurs-de-lis,  and 
starfish. 

tracery  Decorative  use  of 
intersecting  curved  and 
straight  lines  or  dividers,  usu¬ 
ally  made  of  stone,  wood,  or 
metal  and  found  in  windows 
and  decorative  panels. 


transom  A  row  of  glass  panes 
located  directly  above  a 
doorway. 


Tri-Gable  Ell  Gable  front 
house  with  an  ell  almost  the 
same  height  as  the  main  block. 
Built  in  the  last  quarter  of  the 
19th  and  the  early  20th  centu¬ 
ries.  See  illustration  in  House 
Forms  section. 

triglyphs  Tablets  character¬ 
ized  by  i  wo  vertical  grooves 
that  are  set  at  regular  intervals 
in  a  Doric  frieze 

truss  A  structural  framework 
of  iron,  steel,  or  wooden  beams 
that  is  used  in  bridge  and  roof 
construction  to  span  wide  open 
spaces  and  support  heavy 
loads.  Deck,  pony,  and 
through  are  types  of  bridge 
trusses  Pratt,  Town  lattice, 
and  Warren  arc  specific  truss 
forms.  Sec  illustrations. 

Tudor  arch  See  arch. 

Tuscan  column  See  column 
illustration. 


through  truss 


V 


valance  Decorat ive  band  of 
open  woodwork  running 
under  the  roofline  of  a  porch 


vcrmiculation  Surface 
treatment  of  incised  wandering 
grooves  resembling  worm 
tracks  that  ornament  blocks  of 
cut  stone,  wood,  or  other 
materials  in  imitation  of  stone. 


w 

wing  A  secondary  block  of  a 
house  in  which  the  roof  ridge  is 
parallel  to  the  main  structure. 

workers'  housing  A  group 
of  generally  similar  vernacular 
houses  built  for  the  employees 
of  a  particular  company. 


truss 


deck  truss 


pony  truss 


vernacular  Having  few  of 
the  architectural  elements  or 
ornamental  details  that  char¬ 
acterize  a  particular  architec¬ 
tural  style. 
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Continuous  architecture,  3. 

12,  166,  I67» 

Cook  surname,  112,  167,313, 
314c,  314 

(look,  Titus  A.,  4.  180 
Cookville.  67.  7 1 
Cooley  surname.  203,  205 
Cooperatives,  2,  13.  182 
Cootey  surname,  308 
Copeland  surname,  26.  135c. 
157,  158 

Corcoran  surname.  301 
Coning  surname,  207 
Coulman  surname,  123 
Counterfeiting,  155-6 
Country  HuUdrr's  Aswlanl  The. 
68. 223. 406 

Courthouses,  272i,  272.  278i, 
279,  313 

Covered  bridges,  103,  203i, 
206,  382,  395 1 

Cower,  William.  38,  39r,  39 
Coy  surname,  155.  156c 
Crafts  surname,  269 
Groff,  G.  B  196 <• 

C  *  ross.  J  ames,  3 
CrOstd  surname,  302 
( ' rot  to  surname.  407 
Crowley  surname,  166,  168. 
302 

Crown  Point  Military  Road. 
101.  165.203.249.266.  381. 
393,  405,  417 

( :  rowdier  surname,  303 
Crystal  Haven,  72 
Culver  surname,  433 
Curtis  surname.  280 
Cushman.  Rufus,  121 
Cutler  surname,  121 
Cutting  surname  393 
Cuttingsviljc,  23,  393.  394, 

195 

Czech  immigrants.  7.  8,  253 

Dairy  industry.  10-3. 28.  29. 
52.  103,  113,  157-8,  182, 

227,  394 


Dairymens  League 
Cooperative,  13 
Dakr,  Thomas,  4,  38,  67c,  67, 
68e,  68.  71c,  73.  314c,  314 
Dana  surname,  142 
Danby.3,  4.  14.  15,  16,  18.  22. 

23,24.  111-20 
Danby  Bank,  24,  Il3i 
Danbv  Borough.  Ill,  175 
Danby  Four  Corners,  111 
Danforth,  Elkanah.  181 
Daniels  surname.  305 
Daughters  of  the  American 
Revolution,  266c,  405 
Davenport,  Thomas.  49 
Davey  surname.  123 
ITivies  surname.  126 
Davis  surname.  251,  275.  285, 
290 

Davis,  Frank,  125 
Dean  surname,  52c,  52 
DcGocsbriand,  Bishop,  448c 
Delpha  surname.  314 
Drifting  surname,  68 
Dickcrroan  surname.  23.  165, 
207 

Dickinson  surname,  443c .  443 
Dickinson.  Joel,  38r 
Dike  surname,  206 
Distilleries,  12,  48-9 
Dole  surname,  310 
Donahue  surname,  305 
Dorr.  Julia  C.  Ripley.  274c, 
274 

Dorr,  Seneca,  250.  274 
Dorset  Mountain,  lilt 
Dorsey  surname,  303 
Douglas.  Stephen.  48r 
Dow  surname,  394c,  394 
Drake  surname.  207 
Druon  surname.  449 
Dudley  surname,  167 
Dugan  surname,  284 
Dunn  surname.  297.  311.  312 
Dunton  surname.  280 
Dutch  Hill.  Ill 
Dye  surname,  277 

Eagle  Quarry,  71.  226 
Eagle  Slate  Company,  19 
East  Clarendon,  103 
East  Creek,  313,381,382 
East  Hubbardlon.  141,  142 
East  Pittslord  Hydro  Station, 

96i.  315 

East  Poult ncy,  15.  24.  221  i.  221 
East  Wallingford,  417.  420,  421 
Eavre  surname.  207 
Echo  Lake,  27.  143i.  143 
Eddy.  William  and  Horatio,  94 
Edmunds  surname.  304c,  305 
Edson,  Alonzo.  287 
Eggleston  surname,  252,  305 
Eisteddfod,  230 
F.I tin  Lake.  27 
Ellis  surname,  122c,  122 
Eire trihe  ation,  14,  25,  252, 
287.  290.  383 

Embargo  o!  1807,  15,  223,  269 
Emery  surname,  294,  304 
Emigration,  4-5 
Epidemics,  156,  269 
Episcopal  church,  49,  51c,  51 
224.  225i.  225.  230.  274. 
'290i.  434 

Erieson  surname,  302 
Erie  Canal.  10 
Erwin  surname,  14 
Estabrooks  surname,  389 
Eureka  Slate  Company 
Quarry.  226.  228i 
Everts  surname,  279c,  280 
Ewing  surname.  102 
Ewings  surname,  204c,  204 

F  A.  Barrows  Plow  Company 
and  Foundry,  7! 


Fain  hild  surname.  312 
Fair  Haven,  5,  6,  7,  8,  14,  15, 
16.  17.  18.  19,21,24.25, 
121-40 

Fair  Haven  Marble  and 

Marblcized  Slate  Companv. 

123,  127i,  127 

Fair  Haven  Turnpike,  441,  442 
Fairs,  12,  52,  282,  299r,  300-1 
Famswonh  surname,  298 
Farnum  surname.  222,  226 
Farr  surname.  26,  52,  53c 
Farrar  surname,  294 
Farrell  surname.  314 
Farrington,  Daniel,  48 
Fav  surname,  270,  288,  290c. 
293 

Federal  Agricultural 
Adjustment  Act.  13 
Fenn  surname,  295 
Ferguson  surname.  275r,  276 
Finney  surname,  393 
Finnish  immigrants.  7.  8.  168 
Fire  stations.  47i,  52,  273i,  273 
First  National  Bank  of  Fair 
Haven.  123i,  123 
First  National  Stores,  27.  307 
First  Vermont  Regiment.  274 
Fish  surname.  148,  I48r 
Filch  surname.  180 
Flagg  surname.  142 
Floods.  156,  223,  232i,  313i, 
313.315,  383 
Florence,  203,  207 
Flower  Brook,  179 
Follett  surname,  271 
Foot.  Solomon,  270c,  270,  271, 
272 

Forbes  surname.  443 
Forcstdale.  17,  47.  48,  51.  53 
Forge  Flats,  93 
Fort  Ranger,  381 
Fort  Ticonderoga.  67,  146,  221 
Fort  Warren,  67 
Forts,  67,  146,  179,  203.221. 
ihbi .  26t,,  mi 

Fosburgh  surname,  449c 
Four-H,  13 

Fox  surname,  21.  306.  419 
Fox  Pond,  421c 
Francis,  Col.  Ebcnczer,  142c 
Francisco  surname,  280 
Franklin  Post  Manufacturing. 
420 

Frasier  surname,  296 
Freeman  surname,  4.  5 
French  Canadian  immigrants, 
6.  7.50,  51,  125.  253.  277-8. 
293, 450 

Frenier&  LeBlanc,  293 
Frcnier,  John  Henri.  290c. 

293, 299 

Frost  surname,  305 
Fuller  surname.  305 
Furnace  Brook.  204 

Gelot  surname,  278 
General  Electric.  3 16 
German  immigrants,  7 
Gidding  surname.  148 
Gilbert  surname.  50,  412 
Gilmore  surname,  448 
Gilson  surname,  226c,  274. 
280 

Gipson  Lumber  Company,  52 
Gleason  surname,  394 
Glen  Lake,  70< 

Glen  Station  Darn.  313 
Goddard  surname,  303 
Godfrey' surname.  314 
Goldsmith  surname.  226 
Gomez  surname,  295 
Goodclvillc,  165 
Goodrich  surname.  197.  198c 
Gookin  surname,  381 
Gookins  Falls.  382c.  382 
Gorham  surname,  205,  450 


Gorton  surname,  113 
Gosselin  surname,  312 
Gowen  surname,  302c 
Graham,  John,  266c.  267 
Grand  Furniture,  316 
G randy  surname,  296c 
Grange  halls,  103,  152.  168. 
412 

Granger  surname,  205c,  206 
Grangcrville,  203,  205c,  206 
Grant  surname,  223 
Granville.  N.  V.,  434 
Graves  surname.  147 
Gray,  A  W.,  &  Sons,  20,  21, 
157.  158 

Great  Nine  Partners,  N.Y.,  3 
Greek  immigrants,  252.  253 
Greeley,  Horace,  223,  224c, 
442 

Green  surname.  113.  227,  290c 
Green  Mountain  Boys.  22,  67, 
101.  266 

(item  Mountain  Eagle,  The.  70 
Green  Mountain 

Manufacturing  Company, 
16,  394c 

Green  Mountain  Marble 
Company,  52 

Green  Mountain  National 

Forest  93 

Green  Mountain  Turnpike. 

23, 165.  393, 394 
Grccno  surname,  9.  382 
Gridlcy.  Sclah.  69 
Griffith  surname.  113,  114c, 
126,  226-7 

Griffith,  Silas,  20,  113,  1 1 4. 

114c.  176 

Grimm  surname,  285c,  290, 
•292c.  294,  306 
Gnnncll  surname,  303 
Griswold  surname,  180 
Grover  surname,  412 
Gunsmiths,  94 

Hale,  William.  268c.  268 
Hall  surname,  4 1 8c 
Hammett  surname.  '229c,  229 
Haney  surname,  301 
Hanger  surname.  123 
Hanrahan.  Dr.  John,  287.  188 
Harmon  surname.  180.  181 
Harrington,  Theophiltis,  102 
Harris  surname,  20,  284,  286, 
419c 

Harrison  surname.  287,  313 
Harrison,  Charles.  125 
Hart  surname.  26,  302c,  421 
Marisboro,  417 
Harwich,  175 
1 1  as  brook.  Zebinu.  39,  40c 
1  laynes  surname,  430 
Hay  pcs.  Rev  Lemuel,  4 
I  layti.  5 

Hayward  surname,  311 
Hcaldvillc,  165,  166 
Heino  surname.  168 
Hcndce  surname,  204i,  105 
Hetrick  Mountain,  147,  148 
Hibbard.  Rev.  Ithamar.  142. 

22  2 

Hibernian  societies,  282,  291 
Hickox.J  W.271 
Hicks  surname,  II 
Higgins  surname,  39 
Higley  surname.  68 
Hill  surname,  421 
Hinckley  surname,  310 
Historic  American  Buildings 
Survey,  explanation  of,  xiv 
Histone  American 
Engineering  Record, 
explanation  of,  xiv 
Historic  sites,  141,  142.  146 
Hitchcock  surname'.  206c 
206.  207,  442 
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H  itrhmck  villc.  203,  207,  20ft, 

209 

Hodor  surname,  310 
Hogan  surname,  288,  313 
Hem,  Sarah,  3, 22 
Holden,  93 
Holden  surname,  314 
Holden,  Charles  Reed,  20,  93, 
95c 

Hnllisier,  Hiel,  4,  5 
Holmes  surname,  282c,  284, 

306 

Hope,  James,  70 
Hopkins  surname,  311,  312 
Hopkins  and  Casey,  230 
Hopkins,  Bishop  John  Henry, 
51,224,274,275c 
Hopkins,  Martin,  204 
Hopson,  A.  C„  123 
Horam  surname,  309 
Horse  breeding,  11,  39,  52,  420 
Horton  surname,  94.  95c.  142, 

167 

Horton,  Timothy  K  ,  103 
Hortonville,  141,  142,  165,  167, 

168 

Hospitals,  208,2091,251.292 
Hotels.  See  Resorts  and  Hotels. 
Houghton  surname,  296 
Howard  surname.  38c,  125c, 
126 

Howe  surname,  70,  223,  292c. 
295,  434 

Howe,  John,  Jr..  49c.  50,  272, 
275 

Howe  Scale  Company,  20.  21, 
29,47,50.  52,280c,  28lr, 

283.  289,  306,  317 
Hubbardton,  4.  8,  It),  27,  67. 

141-6 

Hubbardton,  Battle  of,  141, 
1421,  146 

Hubbardton  Military  Road, 
281 

Hubbardton  River,  441 
Hubbardton  Turnpike.  23,  71. 
141  405,  406 

Hudson  River  Valley,  2,  3 
Hull’meirer  surname.  282c. 

284.  288 

Hulett surname,  II,  180c,  180. 
421.  434r 

Humphrey  surname,  226,  228, 
230c,  230 

Hungarian  immigrants,  7,  8, 
253 

Hunter  surname,  124.  126 
Hunloon  surname,  268c,  274c, 
274, 394 

Hutchins  and  French,  306c, 

307 

I  lyric  surname,  23.  70c.  70,  71, 
407c,  407 

Hydcvillc,  67,  71,  72 
Hvdroclcctricity,  18,  95,  96i, 
383 

llymcs surname,  382 

I  milligrams.  See  specific 
nationalities. 

Immigration,  5,  6-7,  8-9,  28 
Indian  Hill,  I79i 
Indian  raids,  47 
Indians,  2.  3,  4 
Inns,  23.  49c.  53.  42li.  421 
International  Rotary  Club, 
founder  of,  4 1 9i 
Invrnlions,  49,  50,  156,  204, 

421 

Ira,  4. 8,  14,  147-50 
Ira  Brook,  147 
Irish  immigrants.  6,  7.  8.  50, 
114.  125.  229,  250,  25.3.  272, 
277-8,  292,  449,  450 
Iron  industry,  14,  15-6,  17,28, 
47  48,  49,  93,  102,  205.  206, 
269,  411 


Irwin  surname,  302 
Italian  Aid  Society,  312 
Italian  immigrants.  6,  7,  114, 
250,  253,  301 
Ives.  Frederick,  312 

Jackman  surname,  70 
Jackson  surname,  9,  405 
Jakway  surname,  442 
Jarvis  surname,  300c 
Jewish  communities,  227, 
288c,  301,  309,  317 
Johnson  surname,  9,  182,  250, 
296c,  308 

Johnson,  Rev.  Noah,  394 
Jones  surname,  125,  182.  183. 
223c,  223,  226,  230,  298, 
304 

Jones  Brook,  48 
Jordan  surname,  450 
Joslin  surname.  227 
Joyce  surname,  276 
Judd.  Ebcn.  16 

Kazon  surname,  451c 
Kccly,  Patrick  C„  276c,  278, 
419,  448c,  449 
Keenan  surname,  125 
Keith  surname,  205c,  205 
Kelley  surname,  302 
Kellogg,  John  Azor,  38c.  38 
Kelly  surname.  111.  112c,  113 
Kendall  surname,  284c.  287 
Kendrick  surname,  222 
Ketcham  surname,  406c,  406, 
407 

Kilburn  surname,  143 
Killington,  389 
Killington  Mills,  389c,  389. 
390c 

Killington  Notch  wagon  road, 
152 

Killington  Peak.  151,  263c,  390 
King  surname,  37c,  39,  277, 
284,  310 

Kingsley  surname,  276.  279c. 

281,  289,  291 
Kinsman  surname,  294 
Kittredge,  William,  122-3 
Knapp  surname.  226,  227 
Knights  of  Labor,  18,  19,  250, 
282c.  286c,  288,  291 
Kotuby  surname.  310 

Labor  Party,  298 
Labot  unions.  18-9,  20.  21.  29. 
127,  250.251-2.253.278, 
282c,  288,  291.  306,  316,  449 
Ladd  surname,  205 
I  .aFrvrr.  Minard,  113c,  113 
Lake  Bomoseen,  3,  4,  25,  26, 
27,  67,  70t,  70,  72c,  72.  73, 
143,299 

Lake  Champlain.  10,  37.  441 
Lake  Dunmorc,  26,  53 
Lake  Ellin.  421c.  421 
Lake  Hortonia,  26.27,  53.  141, 
142,  405,  407 

Lake  Si  Catherine,  25,  27. 
221.229,231,232.433, 

435c,  435 

Lamielix  surname,  297 
Land  grants,  101.  151  155,  266 
Landort  surname,  292 
Langdon  surname,  08c,  68,  69 
Laparle  surname,  297 
Lapham  surname,  112 
Larcau  surname,  295 
Larson,  Jens  E,  313,  314c 
Lassor  surname,  287 
Leach  surname,  9,  180.  204, 
207 

Leaven  surname.  294 
LeBlanc  surname,  293 
LrFevrr,  Moses,  394,  39f»  . 

396 

Leicester,  20 


Leonard  surname,  72c,  125, 
222 

Lester  surname,  382 
Lewis  surname,  282c,  283,  435 
Liberty  Partv,  270 
Libraries.  127,  206,  207,  208, 
222,  232i,288i,  291,317.  421 
Lillis  surname,  305 
Lime  kilns,  14,  148 
Lincoln  surname,  176c.  176 
Lincoln  Iron  Works,  19,  21, 
276i,  276 

Lindholm’s  Diner,  315i,  315 
Lumber  industry,  2,  14,  20,  21, 
52,  93,  94,  95c,  113,  152, 

167,  175,  176,  197,  198,  395 
Lutheran  church,  252c,  450 
Lyman,  Milo,  103c,  284c,  286 
Lynch  surname.  292 
Lyon  surname,  268 
Lvon,  Col.  Matthew,  6,  14,  15, 
23.  121 

Magncr  surname,  301c,  303 
Maher  surname,  301 
Mahoney  surname,  292 
Mallarv,  Rollin  C.,  69,  223 
Maloney  surname.  282c.  283, 
291c,  294 

Mangans  surname,  292 
Manhattan  Shirt  Company, 
230,  231  i 

Manley  surname,  206 
Mannis  surname.  227 
Mansfield  and  Slimson 
Foundry,  284 
Mansfield  surname,  287 
Maple  sugaring,  12,21 
Marble  City  Electric 
Company,  287i,  290 
Marble  City  Park,  310 
Marble  industry,  6,  8,  If), 

17-9.  J".  21,  22,  24,  28-9. 

19, 52, 70,  112.  113, 123, 

124c,  203,  207,  208i,  208, 
228, 230. 249,  250-3, 273, 
293,  315,  381.  448 
Marble  Savings  Bank,  305 i, 

.Vlar  bln  zed  dale  123.  124 
Mark's  Corners,  IH2 
Marsh,  Rodney  V  ,  50r,  50 
Marshall  surname,  276 
Mason  surname,  287.  303 
Masons,  123.  183,  225c,  297t, 
300,  +06 

Massey  surname,  300c,  303 
Matthews  surname,  229,  294, 
308 

McCall  surname,  272 
McCauley  surname,  305 
MrClallen  surname.  305 
McClure  surname.  157 
McCullough,  John  G.,  298 
McIntyre  surname.  113,  275, 
285,  297 

McKenna  surname,  125 
McLaughlin  surname.  297 
McNamara  surname,  127 
Mcacham  surname,  223 
Mead  surname,  204.  249, 

448c,  148,  450c 
Mead,  James,  3,  266,  381,  448 
Mead,  Jane!  and  Bradford,  28, 

190 

Mead.  John  Abner.  289t ,  289, 
290,  298,  299, 306 
Mechanicsvillc,  165 
Meetinghouses,  69.  112c.  166 
Mclla  surname,  302 
Memory  Stone,  I  hr,  253 
Mendon,  151-4 
Mercicr  surname.  304c 
Merrill  surname,  283,  289. 

405 

Messet  surname,  205,  206 


Methodist  church,  93,  125, 

167,  I81i,  181,  205,  224, 

225i,  225,  395 

Methodist  Episcopal  church, 
434 

Methodist  Protestant  church, 
181 

Mettawce  River,  2,  179.  181 
Meyerhofler  surname.  288 
Middlebury,  16 
Middletown,  4,  14,  20,  22 
Middletown  Springs,  8,  25, 
155-64 

Middletown  Springs  Historical 
Society,  I57r,  158 
Midway  Diner,  317i 
Military  roads.  67,  101,  HI, 
142,  165,  203,  249,  266,  381. 
393,  405,  417 
Mill  Brook,  112,433 
Mill  River,  193,  394c 
Miller  Hill,  405c 
Miller  surname,  122.308, 

405c,  405 

Miller,  Capt.  William,  2,  181 
Mills  (sawmills).  .Sir  Lumber 
industry. 

Mills,  grist,  14,  48,  103 
Miner  surname,  305 
Mineral  springs.  25,  407 
Minot  surname,  442 
Minlzer  surname,  281c,  298 
Montgomery  surname,  286 
Montgomery  Ward  Company, 
26,  307 

Montvert  Hotel  Company,  25. 
157,  158 

Monuments,  141,  142i 
.Vloore  surname,  280,  295c 
Morgan,  David,  448.  449, 

450c 

Morrow  surname,  183 
Moseley  and  Stoddard,  21. 

228,  289-90 
Motor  courts,  104i 
Mount  Hnllv.  8,  10,  14,  20,  2.1, 
165-74 

Mount  Independence,  146i, 
146.  179,381 
Mount  Nickwacket.  93 
Mount  Tabor,  175-8 
Munger  surname,  312 
Munsat  Jewelry  Company.  315 
Munson  surname,  418c,  118, 
420c 

Murray  House,  102 
Musscy  surname,  295 

Nathaniel  and  Griffith,  227 
National  Ayrshire  Breeders 
Association,  II,  52 
National  Guard.  309 
National  Historic  Landmarks, 
explanation  of,  xiit 
National  Register  of  Historic 
Places,  explanation  of, 
xlii-xiv 

Needham  surname,  10-1 
Nelson  surname,  183 
Nelsonville,  182 
Ncshobe  Island,  73c 
Ncsbobc  River,  15,  47,  48,  4‘» 
New  Boston.  93 
New  England  Milk  Producers' 
Association,  13 
New  York  State  (cultural 
affiliation  with),  2-3 
iVrte  York  Tima,  221c,  223 
New  York  Tribune,  223 
Newman  surname,  221 
Newspapers,  70,  124,  126.  221, 
228,  230c,  230,  268. 278c. 
279,  390,  442 
Newton  surname,  51c 
Newton  and  Fhompson 
M  a  n  ul  act  uring  Com  pa  ny. 
20.  21.  51i,  52 
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Nichols  surname,  292,  295 
Noble  surname,  312 
Norlh  surname,  294 
Norllr  Chittenden,  93 
North  Pawlet ,  179,  182 
North  Sherburne,  389,  390c 
North  Shrewsbury,  393,  394, 
395 

Northam,  393 
Northern  Spectator,  The ,  223, 
224c,  442 

Norton  surname,  15lk,  156, 
413c,  435 

Nourse  surname,  206 
Nuycs  surname,  8,  94,  303c, 
304 

Nutting  surname.  207 

O'Brien  surname,  304 
Old  Home  Week,  26,  184 
Olney  surname,  305 
Oney  surname,  308 
Opera  houses,  283i,  285,  308 
Orchards,  II.  13,  73.  158 
Orcult  surname,  277,  288 
Orcutt's  Corners,  179,  182 
Orms  surname,  4,  14.  441 
Ormsliy  surname,  151 
Osgood  surname,  95,  269c, 
269,313 

Otlauqucchee  River.  389 
Otter  Creek,  2.  203,  266.  381, 
382,405,417 

Otter  Creek  and  Castlcton 
River  Canal  Company.  16. 
50,  269 

Owen,  Abraham,  203c,  204, 
206,  395c 

Packard  surname,  412 
Page  surname.  280c,  283,  382 
Page,  John,  273,  274,  280c. 
281,  283 

Page,  William,  269,  270 
Paige,  Charles,  285c,  297c. 

298,  299.  300,  451 
Palmer,  Evelyn  Matthews, 
308c, 310 

Palmer,  Thomas  H..  205r, 

205,  207 

Papincau  surname,  313 
Parker  surname,  94.  95,  303, 
450 

Parmenicr  surname,  49,  167, 
168c 

Parsons  surname,  141.  1 42c 
Partridge,  Frank,  21,  252 
Patch  surname,  251,  295 
Patch,  Fred  R.,  19,21,251, 
302r 

Patch-WegnerManulacturing 
Co..  21.  290.  3051,  306 
Patterson  surname.  312 
I’awlei,  4,6,8,  10,  14,  15,  18. 

19.  22,25,  179-96 
Paye  surname,  420 
Peabody  surname.  207 
Peck  surname,  124,  224 
Pelsue  surname,  419 
Pclton,  Henry,  96c 
Peinber  surname,  176 
Pcnfield  surname,  204 
Perkins  surname.  70,  309 
310c,  310,  312 
Picart  surname,  449 
Pico  Peak.  28,  29,  151.  265t , 
190 

Pico  Pond,  390 
Pittsfield,  20,  22,  23.  27, 
197-202 

Pitisfcrrd,  5,  7.  8,  10,  14,  15.  16, 
17.  18,  203-20 

Pittsford  Iron  Manufacturing 
Company.  205 

Pitts  lord  Mills.  203.  206. 209 
Point  of  Pines,  72i,  72 


Polish  immigrants,  7,  8,  17, 

114,  252,  253,450 
Population  statistics,  3,  4,  5,  8. 
181,  197,  226,  275,  198.  310, 
443,  435 

Porter  surname,  269,  270 
Post  surname,  420 
Post  roads,  22,  203,  204,  209 
Potash  industry,  9,  204 
Potatoes,  II.  13.  142,  !43c,  165, 
166,  434 

Poultney,  5,  6,  7,  8,  14,  15,  18, 
19.21,22,24.25,27,221-48 
Poultney  Bank,  225 
Poultney  Industrial  Society,  12 
Ihiullney  Journal,  The,  228,  230c, 
230 

Poultney  Riser,  2,  155,  158, 
221,  441 

Poultney  Turnpike,  221,  224 
Powers  surname,  311 
Powers,  Nicholas  M.,  104c, 
203c,  206, 382,  395c 
Practice  of  Architecture,  The,  38 
Proctor,  6,  7,8,  19,249-64 
Proctor,  Emily,  208,  249c,  252 
Proctor.  Fletcher  D„  21,  249c, 
249,  250,  252, 298 
Proctor,  Mortimer,  27,  28 
Proctor,  Redlicld,  Jr.,  260 
Proctor,  Rrdlirld,  Sr.,  6,  18.  21, 
29,  208,  249,  250-3.  260c, 
280c,  281,  288,  300,  304, 
382c,  390 

Prohibition,  26, 27. 396 
Progressive  Party,  298 
Purriet  surname,  278 

Quakers,  III,  165 
Quarry  Workers 
International.  22 
Quinn  surname,  268c 

Railroad  buildings,  16,  I26i, 
175,  176.231,271 
Railroads,  2.  6,  10.  16-7,  18, 
24.  28.  50,  166,  175,  179, 

182. 207. 251, 27li.  271, 305, 
306,  182,  38.3,  407,  420. 

See  aim  specific  railroads. 
Rand  surname,  204c 
Randall.  Jean  J  R„  273,  275, 
277c.  278c.  278.  279,  281c. 
283 

Raitney  surname,  17.  122, 

198c' 

Ransom  surname,  69 
Raymond  surname,  302 
Recollections  oJA  Rusy  Lije,  224c 
Remington.  Fred  H„  127, 

301c,  303 

Republican  Parts.  281.  291 
298 

Resorts  and  hotels,  25,  26,  72, 
161.  102,  103i,  163,  152,  155, 
157,  158,  198,  268c,  271, 

190,  407t,  407 
Reynolds  surname,  283 
Rice  surname,  39c.  412 
Richardson  surname,  225,  280 
Ripley  surname,  8,  20,  228, 
230,  273.  274,  382 
Kiplcv,  Edward,  152,  275.  283. 
Ripley,  Lt  W.  Y  W  .  274,  275 
Risdcn  surname,  176c,  176 
Rising  and  Nelson,  18,  183, 
184c 

Rir/.icco surname,  308 
Roads.  See  Stage  roads, 
Turnpikes,  US,  Routes. 
Vermont  Routes. 

Roaring  Branch,  419 
Roaring  Brook,  369.  417 
Roberts  surname,  281.  312, 

147 

Robinson  surname.  394 
Root  surname.  312 


Ross  surname,  56,  223,  227c, 
276c,  276,  280,  292,  295 
Roycc surname,  279c,  280,  394 
Kugglcs  surname.  222,  225 
Rugglcs  Machine  Shop  and 
Foundry,  21,  225,  228 
Rutnsey  surname,  142 
Russell  surname,  395 
Russian  immigrants,  7,  8 
Ruslin  surname,  419c 
Rutland  and  Addison  Mutual 
Fire  Insurance  Company,  21 
Rutland  and  Bennington 
Railroad,  24.  175.417,  420 
Rutland  and  Burlington 
Railroad,  16,  24,  50,  165, 

166,  206.  27Ie,271,  280., 
382.  394 

Rudand  and  Connecticut 
River  Railroad,  16 
Rutland  and  Washington 
Railroad.  24.  179,  182.  221, 
225.271,434.447.448 
Rutland  and  Whitehall 
Railroad,  16,  67,  71,  102, 
123,271.  382,  448 
Rudand  Agricultural 
Association.  12,  299c,  299, 
300 

Rutland  Bus  Company,  307 
Rutland  City,  7,8,  26.  21,  24, 
25,  26,  27,  29,  265-380 
Rutland  City  Fairgrounds, 
299i,  301 

Rutland  Cooperative  Savings 
and  Loan.  27 

Rutland  Country  Club,  300. 
317 

Rutland  County  Arrhiieet 
Society,  4 

Rutland  County  Creamery, 

158 

Rutland  County  Grammar 
School,  67 

Rutland  County  Medical 
Society,  180 
Rutland  Fast  Creek 

Manufaclurmg  Company, 
270 

Rutland  Fair,  282 
Rutland  Fire  Clav  Company, 
22.  298,  369i,  316 
Rutland  Fire  Society,  276 
Riitland-Florcnce  Marble 
Company.  268 

Rudand  Foundry  Works,  272, 
276 

Rutland  Garment  Company, 
299 

Rutland  Gas  and  Oil 
Company,  368 
Rutlanel  Globe ,  278c,  279 
Rutland  Herald,  268,  390 
Rutland  Historic  Preservation 
Project,  316 

Rutland  Historical  Sot  icty, 
276. 

Rutland  Hospital,  292.  296c. 
300, 309 

Rutland  Iron  Manufacturing 
Company,  269 

Rutland  Library  Association, 
291 

Rutland  Manufacturing 
Company.  21,  299 
Rutland  Marble  Company. 

250 

Rutland  Music  Festival 
Association,  283c,  291 
Rutland  Railroad  Company, 
281,313.315 

Rutland  Railway.  315,  316 
Rutland  Railway,  Light  and 
Power  Company,  26,  71, 
287r.  299,  306,  383 
Rutland  Savings  Bank,  274, 
27.3 


Rutland  Street  Railway 
Company,  290 
RuLland  Tallow  Company, 

281c,  298 

Rutland  to  Bellows  Falls 
Railroad,  419 

Rutland  Town,  5,  6,  7,  8,  It), 

14,  16,  18,  19,  22,  23,  24,  25. 
381-88 

Rutland  Wasle  and  Metal 
Company,  298 
Rutland  Wrapper  and  Skirt 
Company,  298 
Ryan  .surname,  293 

Salford  surname,  180,  22'2l, 
222 

Salerni  surname,  315c,  315 
Salisbury,  Ct.,  3 
Sargent  surname,  180,  181c. 

181 

Savage  surname,  30.3 
Sawyer  surname,  272,  412 
Srhmitl  surname,  301 
Schools,  district,  158,  l82t, 

182,  222,220.227,  229i, 
406.  412,  4l9i 

Schools,  graded  system,  289 
Schools,  normal,  70,  205 
Schools,  parochial,  276i.  287. 
109 

Schools,  secondary,  53,  I8li, 

224.  227,  232,  281,  286i, 

289,  308i.  See  also 
Academies,  Seminaries, 

Colleges. 

Scotch  Hill.  121 
Scott  surname,  296 
Scott,  Charles,  221,  225c 
Scott,  Elisha,  1.  22 le,  222,  224. 

225,  232.  442 

Sc  ribner  surname,  420 
Scuba  surname,  316 
Second  Great  Awakening,  5 

156 

Seeley  surname,  310 
Segale  surname,  315 
Seldon  surname,  49 
Seminaries.  51,  70 
Senton  surname.  29b 
Settlement  period,  2,  3,  II,  1 1, 
22.  28 

Seward's  Dairy,  316i 
Shaw  surname.  206 
Sheep  industry  and  trade,  5, 
10-1,  13.  28,  38,  39,  40c, 

162,  118,  156,  181.206,  382, 
106.  442 

Sheldon  surname,  16,  122. 

203,  291,  312.  448 
Sheldon  and  Slason,  448-9 
Sheldon,  Charles.  273,  274i 
274 

Shepard  surname,  130 
Sherburne,  20.  23,  389-92 
Sherburne  Pass.  I3lc.  389 
Sherman  surname,  76.  71,  22.3 
Shortslecvc  surname,  28U,  284 
Shrewsbury,  16,  16,23,  27, 
393-404 

Shrewsbury  Center,  393,  394 
Shrewsbury  Peak,  27  2b5c, 

314 

Silver  Lake,  .33 
Simons  surname,  276 
Simonds  surname,  26.3,  287 
Simonson,  Ludwig,  252r 
Simpson  surname,  296 
Sisco  surname.  44  lr 
Skene,  Phillip,  2 
Ski  industry,  27-8.  131.152, 
168,  314, '316.  389.  396,  396 
Skinner  surname.  69c 
Slab  City,  94 
Slack  surname,  290 
Slason.  Charles.  148 
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Slate  industry,  2,  6.  8.  17-9, 

20.  21,22,24,  28-9.  67. 

70-1,  121-12.3,  126,  127,  179, 
183,  184i,  184,  226,315,  435 
Slavic  immigrants.  7,  8-9,  252 
Smalley  surname.  49.  52 
Smith  surname,  23,  37,  40. 
102,207,  209.269.  310,  311. 

Smith  and  Allen,  288c,  291, 
418c,  420c.  420.  450c 
Smith.  Arthur,  294c,  296, 

298c,  300c.  300,  302-3 
Smith,  Clinton.  113c 
Smith,  George,  51c 
Smith,  Israel,  267 
Smith.  Dr.  Simeon,  14.  22. 

441,  442i.  443c,  443 
Smith.  VV.  H  .  125 
Social  boro.  266 
South  America,  111 
South  Chittenden,  94 
South  Pond.  433 
South  Poultncy,  226 
South  Sherburne.  389 
South  Wallingford.  417.  419. 
421 

Southtnayd  surname,  68 
Sovereigns  of  Industry,  18 
Spafford  surname,  102,  303 
Spallhalz  surname,  230,  23k 
Spanktown,  179.  184 
Spellman  surname,  298 
Spencer  surname,  9 
Speyer  surname,  300 
Spiritualist  movement,  94 
Sprats.  William.  4.  442 
Springs,  mineral.  101.  102. 

146,  157c,  157,  158 
Spruce  Gum.  184 
Stafford  surname.  419 
Stage  roads.  2.  22.  23.  37.  47. 
70,  71,  147.  165,  175.  268, 
381,389.417.433.441,442 
SiaJldish  surname.  311 
Stanley  surname.  224.  225, 

227 

Stannard  surname,  443c,  443 
Staples  surname,  312 
Stark  surname,  180 
State  forests,  396 
State  House  of  Correct  ions. 
285 

Stare  Milk  Control  Act.  13 
State  Register  of  Historic 
Places,  explanation  ol.  x-xiii 
Staves  surname,  305,  31'2 
Steam  energy.  17-18,  275.  284 
Steam  Stone  ( hitter  Coni|>any. 
19,  276 

Stewart  surname.  395 
Stick  Style,  description  of.  478 
Stiles,  Ezra.  389 
Stimson  surname.  287 
Stock  breeding,  11,  39,  52 
Stock  market  crash,  21,  313 
Stoddard  surname.  293-4. 

£96 

Slone  surname,  450 

Stoney  Point,  37 

Stores.  23.  142.207,8071,307. 

3!3i,  413,  450 
Striker  Labor  Unions. 
Strong  surname.  50 
Strong,  George,  27k,  271,  274 
Strong,  Moses,  269.  270,  271 
Sturgis,  R.  Clipson.  251c,  253 
Sucker  Brook,  70 
Sudbury',  4,  8.  14.  25,  27. 
405-9 

Sunrise  and  Sunset  Lakes,  27, 
40 

Sutherland  Falls.  18.  249 
Sutherland  Falls  Marble 
Company,  250 
Sutherland  Club,  252 
Sutherland  surname,  251c 


Swedish  Evangelical 

Congregational  Mission 
Church,  382i 

Swedish  immigrants.  6.  7,  250, 
252c,  253,  450 
Swift  surname,  310 
Sykes  Hollow,  111 
Synagogues,  227,  288t,  301, 
309 

Tabor  surname,  175 
'laconic  Range,  67,  124,  158, 
179 

Tappan  surname,  313 
Tarbcll  surname,  166-7 
Tarbcllville.  165.  166 
Tarbox  surname,  304 
Tariff  of  1824,  10,  15.38,  69, 
223,  269 

Tauber- Lipton  Shirt 
Company.  306,  316c 
Taverns,  22.  23,37-8,  48.  147. 
i  I8i,  181, 182.  204i,  206, 
268i,  269,  390i,  393 
Ste  also  Inns, 

temperance  movement,  49. 
282, 406 

"k  m pie  surname.  269c,  269, 
270, 308 

Textile  industry.  14-5,  127 
Thayer  surname,  31*2 
Theaters,  53.  124.  301.  308 
Thompson  surname.  51.  222, 
294 

Thrall  surname,  450 
Thundering  Brook,  390 
Tim  and  Company,  290.  298 
Tinmouih.  4.  8,  14,  15.  22,  27. 
411-6 

Tinmourh  Center,  411,  112,  113 
Tinmouth  Pond,  413 
Tobdcll  surname.  310 
'lodd  surname,  15,  223 
Tbohey  surname.  298c 
'Ibol  manulacture,  16.  21.  48. 

67.  71.  182,  290.420 
Toomev  surname.  292 
Tourism,  25-8.  29,  53.  72 
Town  halls,  4?i,  4Ri,  51,  103, 
123.  147,  183,  184i.25lc, 

297 i,  421.451 
Tower  surname,  148 
Town.  William  L  ,  125 
lowne,  William  L.,  230r,  230 
T  ripp  surname,  4 
Trolleys,  25.  26,  71-2.  287c. 

290.  293.  299.  306 
Troy  Conference  Academy,  2, 
221,224.231,2311,232 
True  Ivorites.  230 
lully  surname,  313 
Turner  surname,  23 
Turnpikes.  23,37.  40,  71,  141, 
142,  151,  165,  197,  268.  389 
193  Ml 

Tunic  surname.  295,  298,  309 
I  weed  River,  197.  390 

Underground  Railroad,  51c, 
51.  122 

Union  churches.  Il2i,  142. 

222.  251 

United  Labor.  288.  290< 
Universali st  church,  291,  434 
University  of  Vermont 
Agricultural  School,  12 
U.  S.  Route  4.  72.  151.  381. 

383, 389,  390 
U.  S.  Route  4 A.  68,  71 
U  S.  Route  7,  27.  47,  101.  104. 
111.  114,  175,203.209,381. 
383,  417.  421 

Vail.  John.  112.  157c,  157 
Valiqucitc.  Louis,  278,  286 
Vaughn  surname,  300c,  '302 


VcrdcrV  Steam  Bakery.  275. 
277i 

Vermont  Anti-Slavery  Society. 

Vermont  Central  Railroad. 

281 

Vermont  Cooperative 
Creameries,  13 
Vermont  Dairymen’s 
Association.  12 
Vermont  Division  lor  Historic 
Preservation,  ix-xv,  146,  316 
Vermont  Horticultural 
Society,  12 

Vermont  legislature,  155,  267 
Vermont  Maple  Sugar  Makers 
Association,  12 
Vermont  Marble  Company.  6, 
8.9,  17.  18,  20,21,22,29. 
52.  114,207,  208,  249, 
250-3.  281.  381.  382i.  383c. 
383, 390,  450, 451 
Vermont  Merino  Sheep 
Breeders  Association.  12 
Vermont  Rrconi,  124.  126 
Vermont  Route  3,  253 
Vermont  Route  22 A.  40,  441 
Vermont  Route  30,  71,  141. 

143,  179.  184,  221.  405 
Vermont  Route  73.  405 
Vermont  Route  100,  197,  198, 
390 

Vermont  Route  103,  168 
Vermont  Route  133.  147 
Vermont  Route  140.  222 
Vermont  Sanatorium  for 
Tuberculosis.  208,  209i 
Vermont  School  Scat 
Company,  289 
Vermont  State  Board  of 
Agriculture,  12 
Vermont  Slate  Publicity 
Bureau.  27 

Vermont  State  School  for 
Feeble- M i nded  C hildreti , 

53 

Vermont  Structural  Slate, 

127c,  127 

Vermont  Wool  Growers' 
Convention.  10-1 
Vermont villc,  Midi.,  5 
Vincent,  Capt.  John.  4 
Vosc  surname.  310 

Walker  surname.  207,  208, 
249c.  294c,  296 
Wallingford,  10.  14.  15.20,22. 

2 1.  27.  117-32 
Wallingford  Manufacturing 
Company,  421 
Warn!  1812,  10,  269 
Ward  surname,  222,  447 
VVardwcll  surname.  19.  276 
Warner,  Col.  Seth.  146 
Watson  surname,  26,  52 
Webb  surname.  142 
Webber,  Pavson,  310 
Welch  surname.  309.  396 
Wellard  Vale  Manufacturing 
Company,  421 

Wells.  4.6,  14.  18.22,  25.27. 
433-40 

Wells  and  Pawlet  Agricultural 
Society,  182 
Wells  Brook.  433 
Welsh  immigrants,  6.  7.  8.  17. 
19,  70,  71,  122,  125,  183. 
228c.  229-30 
West  surname,  223.  227c 
West  Castlcton,  67,  71 
West  Castleton  Railroad  ami 
Slate  Company.  19,  70c,  71 
West  Haven,  8,  14,  121, 
441-446 

West  Mountain,  44 7i 
West  Pawlet,  183 
West  Poultncv,  221c,  221 


West  Rutland,  7,  8,  16.  21,  24. 
250, 447-461 

West  Rmland  Trust  Company, 
27 

Westcott  surname,  123 
Western  Vermont  Agricultural 
Society,  12 

Western  Vermont  Marble 
Company.  113 

Western  Vermont  Railroad, 

24.  112,  113,  271 
Western  Vermont  Slate 
Company,  71 
Wctmore.  James,  313c 
Wheat  cultivation,  9,  10,  249, 
411,417 

Wheaton  surname,  207 
Wheeler  surname,  183,  184c 
Wheclock  surname,  269 
Whipple  surname,  112 
Whipple  Hollow,  206c.  207 
While  surname,  276,  277,  284. 
302c 

Whitehall,  N.Y..  2 
Whittaker  surname,  283,  407 
Williams  surname,  122,  231, 
311.312 

Williams,  Charles.  269c  269, 
27d 

Williams,  Capt.  Samuel,  267 
Williams.  Rev  Samuel,  267c, 
267, 268 

Williamstown,  Mass.,  3 
Willson  surname,  313,  314c 
Wilson  surname,  297.  299 
Wilson,  Ashley,  229c 
Winn.  Nathan,  147 
Winslow  surname,  II,  52 
Wiseman  surname,  228 
Wicker  surname.  442 
Women's  Christian 

Temperance  Union.  282 
Women’s  groups,  53,  152,  282. 
291,  300 

Wood  sut  name,  122.  125,  155, 
156. 308.  389,  390c 
Wood  products  manufacture, 
8.  20-1,29.51.  102,  165.  166. 
167.  228,230,  277,284,390 
Woodhn  surname,  280 
Woodhouse,  Charles  and 
Lorenzo,  291 
Woodhouse  surname.  11 
Woodward  surname,  69 
Woollcotl,  Alexandei,  73c. 
Woolson  surname.  206 
Work  Projects  Administration. 
313c 

World  War  1 .  305 
World  War  11.  53.  253.  315. 

451 

Young,  Ammi  B,.  16,  272c,  273 
Young  Men's  Catholic  Union, 
291 

Young  Men’s  Christian 
Association,  252.  291 


